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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. V. 

It is painful to read the accounts, winch each month’s intelligence brings, 
of the misery occasioned by dearth in various parts of the British territories 
in India, especially m the Upper Provinces. In Europe, we can scarcely 
form a correct notion of the intensity of the distress produced by such a 
";cause, or of its immense range. Amongst a population which subsists wholly 
Hipon grain, a scarcity of that indispensable article is infinitely more destruc- 
tive than in countries where the human appetite is under no restraint as to 
, food. When to this consideration we add, that the people of the East take 
little or no thought for the morrow ; that they have no snug hoard reserved 
for a period of calamity, few or no moveables that can be parted with, no 
benefit societies, no workhouses, no public charities, and that private bene- 
volence is a virtue almost unknown in India ; that the prospect of a famine 
tempts the mercantile classes of the natives to buy up the grain for the pur- 
pose of extortion, and thus create an ai tificial dearth, — the condition of the 
poor at such a time must be miserable indeed. The details given in the va- 
rious communications from the interior of India (p. 20), — that the country is 
in a dreadful state ; that starvation and misery prevail to a frightful extent; 
that the wretched people are flying, they know not w hither — but from home, 
there they must die — are, probably, rather under-drawn than exaggerated. 
Nor does there appear to exist, in this case, that mitigation which is derived 
from a conviction that the distress is but transient, for there is a probability 
of the spring crop failing in some parts. It is fortunate that Lord Auckland 
is now traversing some of the districts where this suffering prevails: whilst 
he will be in a better condition to apply all practicable remedies, his pre- 
sence may check the artificial causes of scat city. 

The political affairs of British India remain in statu quo . Some rumours 
are abroad (p. 33) respecting a supposed coalition between the new king of 
Burmah, the rajah of Nepaul, and the emperor of C{iina, against the 
English ; but they rest on no authority, and the fact is quite improbable. 
There appears to have been a gallant affair in Shekhawattee (p. 23), in 
Much our troops distinguished themselves in the assault of some of the hill- 
, (Sfts in that quarter. The peculiar constitution of the petty states of Shek- 
Asiat.Jour. N.S. Vol.2(i, N o. 1 0 1 . B 
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hawattee, forming a kind of confederation (which is admirably described by 
Colonel Tod, in his Annals of Rajasthan ), is calculated to keep alive the 
desultory species of warfare which occupies the attention of Major Forster. 
Moolvee Gliolam Yelnah Khan, who was formerly the king of Oude’s 
vakeel, or char g 6 cl' affairs, with the resident, has been appointed minister 
at Lucknow, in the place of Hakeem Melindi Ah Khan. The king’s health 
is still precarious. 

One of the most pi eminent topics of domestic intelligence at Calcutta, 
is the giand anniversary dinner, on the 9th February, to celebrate the 
Liberation of the Press (p. M), which was most appropriately timed, 
occurring, as it did, on the eve of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s departure. The 
encomiums passed on the public and private conduct of that gentleman are 
by no means exaggerated. He is truly one of those eminent public men, 
whom (to use Mr. Canning’s words) the government of British India has 
“ first educated for itself, and then given to the country.” 

If we may judge from the following passage in Sir Charles's reply to the 
Agra address, he is not indisposed to take part in horns affairs, for which 
he is well qualified : 

“ You speak of happiness and usefulness. Happiness, with the blessing of 
the Almighty, I have no doubt of enjoying in the society of affectionate rela- 
tives and friends ; and in the delights of reading aud retirement. Of the 
power of public usefulness, I have no expectation and great doubt. The 
only tempting theatre for public exertion is Parliament, where the great inte- 
rests of the country are promoted and marred, lint the violence of party spirit 
to which the welfare of the empire is often sacrificed, the uselessness of any 
one whose only party is his country, the want of a local reputation and influ- 
ence, the corrupt practices of candidates and voters, and the utter ruin to 
moderate means of contested elections, make a formidable array of obstacles 
against any attempt to push myself into the imperial senate, even if I could 
suppose that I might be of any utility there. The retirement, therefore, of 
private life, where no doubt the greatest happiness is to be found, seems to 
be my future destiny. I shall, nevertheless, he ready to take a part in public 
affairs, whenever I am called by duty, or in other words, whenever I have an 
opportunity of being useful; for I consider it to he the duty of every man to 
serve his country to the utmost of his ability; and, if ever I become a pub- 
lic man in England, my long attachment to India will naturally lead me to 
exert myself for her welfare and benefit, and for her permanent union with 
the British empire in the ties of mutual interest — the only security for mutual 
affection.” 

Comparisons me always invidious, but we, neveitheless, cannot forbear 
remarking the ungracious manner in which Mr. Macaulay was suffered to 
leave the shores o( India. What was the reason? Mr. Macaulay, 
the oflieial framer of what is termed the “Black Act.” By whom 
was he required to prepare it? By Lord William Bentinck. By whom 
was this execrable Act adopted and put m force ? By Sir Charles Metcalfe! 

The article (p. 8), on “ Suicides m Central India,” will surprise persons 
in Europe who were not aware of the scale on which this crime is perpe- 
trated m India. The number and the absurd causes of these suicides, shew 
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how erroneous is the theory which attributes them to atmospheric causes : 
“ suicide,” it is justly remarked, “ is not the result of climate, but of 
morals.” 

Schools and presses for purposes of elementary instruction are making 
progress in the interior (p. 25) ; these are the implements by which the 
vines of the Hindus must be eradicated. Moral blemishes are the growth 
everywhere of ignorance and misgovernment. 

The Gyannanckhitn, a well-written Hindu paper, has an aiticle (p. ]), 
on the Pilginn 'Tax, which is not undeserving of notice : it shows that the 
minds of the best-informed natives are not quite in that passive state, in 
respect to this subject, which many poisons in this country suppose. 

A project has been acted upon at Calcutta (p. IT), ol transporting bodies 
of Hill Dhangars, or Coolies, of the Iiamghur and Kliole districts, to 
British Guiana, as field-labourers. Since much ignorance and prejudice 
appear to prevail, both in England and abroad, on this subject — as indus- 
trious attempts arc making to raise a popular outcry against the measuic 
— and as we thifik we can perceive that there are writers of the Swiss 
character at work on (his question, we think it advisable to contribute the 
little light which it i*> in our power to throw' upon it. No one w'lll suspect us 
of being advocates of slavery, or anything like it; but we shall no! be de- 
I oi icd, by the (ear of having this charge flung in our teeth, from endcavoui- 
mg to prevent lalsehood from usurping the guise ol truth. 

The general notion here is, that this scheme is a species ol kidnapping, that 
innocent natives of Jndia are, contrary to their inclination, conveyed by force 
or artifice on boaul ship, of which they have a horror, and, crammed like 
negroes m a Brazilian slaver, are condemned to waste their lives in bondage 
in the West Indies, subject to all the horrors of the fetter, the cart-whip, and 
the gaol. 

Now, what are the facts? These Dhangars arc a race of Klioles — of 
those men who, six or seven years back, were at open war with the Indian 
Hovei nnient, whose atrocities m the Ramghur and Chota Nagpore districts 
called down upon them the severe vengeance ol our Government. They 
have been repeatedly since engaged in murder, pillage, and devastation of 
their peaceable neighbours, and some are now (p. 19) in insurrection. Ihey 
have no regular occupation, and no fixed abode, but .are ready to take service 
any where — the moie desperate, as soldiers or dacoits; the more orderly 
and mdustnous, as porters or agrieultuial labourers. So much lor the cha- 
racter of these men. Now for the other part of the story. 

These Dhangars engage voluntarily in service, and are not particular 
where it leads them, having few prejudices. They have freely embarked, in 
large bodies, for the Mauritius ; and, though the existing laws are, perhaps, 
sufficient to punish any attempt at oppression, the Indian Legislature has 
passed a special act for their protection (p. 4), by winch it is provided that, 
before any such men can be embarked, even with their own consent, on a 
contract of service, a permit must be obtained from a government-officer, 
who must see the contract in writing (both in English and in the native tongue 
of the men), which must specify the nature and term of the service (the latter 
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must not exceed five years), and the wages, and contain a stipulation that 
the men shall be conveyed back to the port of embarkation, free of charge, 
at the expiration of the service; if more than twenty embark on one ship* 
the officer is empowered to refuse a permit, unless he is satisfied that 
sufficient accommodation, food, and medical attendance are provided for them, 
and he is to keep a register of the natives who contract for service, and of 
the parties with whom they engage. In short, every possible precaution has 
been taken to prevent any abuse of this new species of emigration. At the 
port of arrival, these men will be as free as in their native country, entitled 
to be protected as free British subjects, and may, perhaps, be regarded by 
the local authorities with a certain degree of partiality, which the circum- 
stances of their ca^e would justify. 

What, then, can be the ground of the clamour which has been raised 
against this measure 0 It is asked, Why should the Guiana planters require 
more labourers? — they will have their free negroes. But is it unreasonable 
that they should desire to provide against the possible contingency of a com- 
bination amongst these negroes, and a refusal to work but at exorbitant 
rates? The market for out-of-door labour in the West Indies is not in the 
same natural and wholesome state as in England, where, if a party of 
mechanics or of farmers’ servants demand higher wages than their masters 
choose to give, the latter may easily obtain others. This is, m fact, an 
attempt, on the part of the planters, to place the labour-market of Guiana 
in a natural state. 

Again, we say, it is difficult to understand why such a clamour should be 
raised against a measure which violates no principle of justice, winch has 
for its apparent object, at least, a benefit to both the contracting parties, 
and the abuse of which seems to be provided against by all the safeguards 
which human foresight can devise. We can perceive no better reason for 
the clamour, than that the measure was suggested by Mr. Gladstone, who 
is an influential Liverpool Tory ! 

We have, indeed, great doubts as to the policy of the measure, with 
reference to the planters. We suspect that they will find these Coolies trou- 
blesome persons to deal with ; that jealousies will arise between them and 
the negroes, and that the law will prove too weak to enforce the contract 
where one of the parlies think it their interest to violate it. This is, however, 
quite a different question. 

The Sumachur Durpun gives the following account of the continuance 
of human sacrifices in Burdwan : — “ It would be a dereliction of duty, if 
we were to remain any longer silent under the accumulated rumours which 
are spreading through the country, of human sacrifices perpetrated in the 
neighbouring districts of Burdwan. We received a native communication 
a few weeks back, which distinctly asserted the fact, but were withheld 
from publishing it, because it appeared utterly improbable that such atro- 
cities could be perpetrated under the eye of the Supreme Government. 
But when we find that a conviction of the truth of these assertions begins 
to take possession of the minds of the public functionaries, it becomes 
necessary to bring the mattei to public notice, with the view of securing an 
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efficient investigation of the matter. It is believed, then, that these human 
sacrifices are offered up on the part of the Raja of Burdwan; that when- 
ever a case of serious indisposition occurs in the family, a human sacrifice 
is deemed necessary to remove it. On a recent occasion when one of the 
family, — the young llaja himself, if we mistake not, — was afflicted with 
the small-pox, several immolations of this nature were perpetrated. It has 
been affirmed in the district, and without contradiction, that five sacrifices 
were made in a single year. The sacrifice must be voluntary, and the victim 
must be an only son." 

Some occurrences have taken place in the native army of Madras (p. 27) 
which cannot fail to produce some anxiety. If it be true that these acts 
of atrocity are accompanied by posting of placards (p. 28), containing 
threats of vengeance if certain reforms are not adopted, these arc symptoms 
of a decided change in the morale of that part of the army. 

Late intelligence from Bombay communicates an important fact, — the 
cession of the Arabian port of Aden by the Sultan, or rather Sheikh, to 
the East- India Company, who intend to use it as a coal depot. This is a 
good port, and being in the neighbourhood of the coffee districts of Arabia 
Eelix, it may ere long be the emporium of a considerable trade. 

The Bishop of Bombay arrived at the Presidency on the 21st February, 
by the A tala ala steamer, which brought London news to the 4th January; 
and Paris news to the (>th! 

The ill-fated town of Surat has been again visited by fire, which has 
caused great distress, aggravated by the cholera morbus, which rages there 
and at Broach. 

The advices from China seem to denote an approaching crisis. The 
edicts emitted by the government, under express directions from Peking, 
enforce the necessity of the departure of the irregular traders, and intimate 
distinctly that the decree of expulsion, m case of disobedience, will include, 
not merely the “ iron-headed rats/’ but the British Superintendent himself. 
We recommend a comparison of the letter of a Chinese Correspondent of 
a Singapore paper (p. 35) with the prognostications in this Journal some 
years back, in the discussions respecting the abrogation of the Company's 
trade with China ; they will be found to have been realized with a precision 
which is remarkable. 

The intelligence from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land is 
unimportant. From South Australia, we learn that the Government is in 
disorder, owing to dissontions between the Governor and the chief public 
functionaries. Mr. Robert Gougcr, the Colonial Secretary, publicly 
assaulted Mr. Gillies, the Colonial Treasurer. The governor, Captain 
Hindmarsh, immediately suspended Mr. Gouger and Mr. John Brown, 
the Emigration Agent, Irom their respective offices. When the matter was 
submitted by the Governor to the Council, this measure was objected to ; 
whereupon Captain Hindmarsh desired that the royal instructions might be 
read, relating to the power of the Governor when he differed from the rest 
ot the Council ; and he maintained his resolution with firmness, observing 
that he had not proposed the suspension upon the merits of the case from 
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the beginning, but upon the simple fact of a disgraceful street tight having 
taken place, so high an officer as the Colonial Secretary being one of the 
principals. “ In October last, matters had arrived at a very serious pitch; 
the resident agent, Mr. dames Fisher Hurtle, had signed and published an 
unauthorised paper or hand-bill, inciting the colonists to disobedience of the 
order in council of the Uth September last, suspending Mr. John Brown. 
Mr. Fisher had also designated himself Colonial Commissioner, instead of 
resident Commissioner, which Captain Hind marsh contends is his proper 
appellation. The Attorney- General also, in council, seemed to offer opi- 
nions in opposition to those expressed by the Governor, who, in very frank 
terms, told the different members of the Council, that he would allow no 
authority to intei fere Avith lus decision: he was determined to support the 
dignity of the crown as far as lay within his power.” 

Our readers are aware that Captain I Imdmarsh has been recalled, and 
it will be seen in our present Journal, that, a successor has been appointed. 
Some energy, as well as skill, will be required to extinguish this discord, 
so prejudicial to the interests of the young colony. It would also appear, 
that the community arc inclined to take part with the Governor ; for the 
South Australian Gazette states, that the respectable settlers have 
requested a public meeting of emigrants, with a view to suppoit the local 
Government, and to express their sentiments, that some of the malcontent 
functionaries sent out to the colony aie “ totally unlit to hold their present 
places.” 

The Cape of Good Hope papers are silent as to any of the dl-eonse- 
qucnces which were foretold as the certain fruit of the Glenelg policy 
towards the Carters. All is said to be well on the frontier; and it appears, in 
fact, that so far from cattle being stolen (the excuse for the old commando 
system), stray cattle are restored by the Carters. We have no doubt that 
this calumniated people will justify the eharaclei which has been given ol 
them by those who have no interest in blackening them. Meetings continue 
to be held to do honour to General IVUrban. The new governor, General 
Napier, arrived on the 20th January. 

Some accounts have been received of the total defeat of the Russians by 
the Circassians. Nothing could create a more lively sensation of joy, than 
the final success of a people, who have evinced such courage and foititude 
in the unequal contest in which they are engaged. 


APPEALS FROM THE MOFUSSIL COURTS. 

TO THE Him) R. 

Sir: -My attention has been called to a passage in the Asiatic Journal for 
April, in which it is stated, with reference to a debate in the House of Commons, 
on the 22d March, that Sir Charles Grey’s “ recrimination upon the judicial 
service of the Company was as groundless as it was uncalled for.” 

As I am not aware of iny having said any thing which in any way answers this 
description, you will, perhaps, think it right to specify the expressions which 
you impute to me, or to publish my disclaimer of the imputation. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Chas. Ewd. Giitv. 


The Oaks , 23 d April , 1838. 
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TO THE EIHTOK. 

Sir : — In the number of the Asiatic Journal of this month, just published, 
there is the following passage : — ■“ The fact stated by Sir John Hobhouse, that 
from the year 1813 up to the year 1836, this right of appeal had been exercised 
only twice, and when those appeals were made, the judges of the Supreme 
Court had been unable to decide the case, and were obliged to go to the judges 
of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut Court to interpret the law, and give an answer 
to the appeal, is derisive of two essential points in the question ; first, that 
there is no necessity for this unequal right of appeal ; secondly, that the Supreme 
Court is an incompetent tribunal of appeal for the purpose, which the judges of 
the courts themselves have admitted.” 

This is an improvement upon the statement actually made by Sir John 
Hobhouse, in the debate on the 22d ultimo, which was, “ that out of two 
appeals to the Supreme Court at Calcutta, the whole number of appeals under 
the 53d Geo. Ill, c. 155, s. 107, the supreme court had found itself incapable 
to decide one of them, and that the judges had applied to the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut to know how they should decidejt, thus showing their own incapacity 
as a court of appeal from the Mofussil courts.” I have nothing to say against 
the reasoning of Sir John Hobhouse, or the Asiatic Journal , if such were the 
fact. I have merely to correct the statement, by a declaration, that I was in 
the Supreme Court at the time of both the appeals referred to, and engaged as 
counsel in each appeal, and that there is not one word of truth in the statement, 
that in either case the Supreme Coin t made any reference whatever to the 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut, relating to the decision of such case. I was sur- 
prised to find that the President of the India Board was ignorant that British- 
born subjects have been enabled by law, for some years, to hold lands in the 
Mofussil in India ; but I knew that, with reference to this statement, respecting 
the appeals, he nuir>t have been imposed upon by some person, who, if not 
personally hostile to the establishment of the Queen’s courts in that country, 
and wilfully deceiving the President of the Board, to answer some sinister 
object, must have been grossly ignorant of the facts which he pretended to 
furnish. The only shadow of a pretence for this absurd falsehood, is the fol- 
lowing : Under the 53 Geo. HI, c. 155, s. 107, the Supreme Court is directed, 
tor the conduct of all appeals, under that section, to frame rules of practice as 
near as possible to the rules and practice of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, on 
appeals to that court from the ordinary Mofussil courts. On the first appeal 
coming to the Supreme Court, no rules having been previously framed, it became 
necessary to ascertain from that court, in what eases, and within what time 
appeals were allowed to the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, and what were their 
rules of practice relating to it ; for this purpose , and this only, a reference was 
made by the Register of the Supreme Court, under the direction of the judges, to 
the Sudder Dewany Adawlut; and upon the answer being received, the rules of 
the latter were adopted by the judges of the former, as they were bound to do 
by law ; but no reference was ever made by the one court to the other on the 
merits or facts of the case, of which, at the time of the reference I have men- 
tioned, the judges of the Supreme Court had no information, and which, there- 
fore, they were wholly incapable of referring for any decision at all. No other 
reference whatever was made by the Supreme Court to the Sudder relating to 
their appeals. 

Ihe only other reference that I am aware of, by the judges of the Supreme 
Court to the judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, was in an ejectment case, 
in which a question relating to the right of a Hindoo to make a will arose. 
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This question had frequently arisen before, and the right or' a Hindoo to make a 
testamentary disposition of bis property, had been frequently upheld by 
successive judgments of the Supreme Courts, and had once been expressly 
decided on appeal to the Privy Council, in a very great cause, of “ Mullick v . 
Mullick,” and frequently indirectly by the same ultimate tribunal. Jt had also 
been recognized by various reported decisions of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, 
and was stated to be the recognized law of Hindoos by Sir Francis Macnaghten, 
(an old practitioner, and subsequently for many years a judge of the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta), in his Work on the Hindoo Law, published in 1824. Mr. 
William Macnaghten, his son, however (then register of the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut), in a work on the same law — and he was an authority entitled to 
great consideration — disputed this position of his father. Sir Charles Grey, 
in the ejectment cause referred to, in which also I was engaged as counsel, in 
favour of the right to make a will, thought it of great importance that the 
question should be set at rest, and a uniform doctrine established at once by 
the Supreme Court and the Sudder, and thcrclorc proposed a reference to that 
Sourt for their opinion. The other two judges of the Supreme Court thought 
it quite unnecessary, but that there could be no harm in ascertaining the opinion 
of the judges of the Sudder, although, if contrary to their own opinion, it 
would not alter the judgment which they were disposed to give ; and, accord- 
ingly, that reference was made in the form of a case, submitted for the opinion 
of the judges of the Sudder, which was unanimously in favour of the right of a 
Hindoo to make a testamentary disposition of his property; but no reference 
to decide that or any other case (to my knowledge or belief) was ever made 
by the Supreme Court. 

I shall take another opportunity of entering upon the subject more fully. 
My sole object at present is to correct an error calculated to create, and used 
for the purpose of creating, prejudice against the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
which in my opinion has been for many years the object of much unfounded 
obloquy, and has never received less justice than in the late debate on the 
Indian petition. I am not, however, an indiscriminate defender of it in all 
respects, and at all times that it is more expensive than the court of the 
native Sudder Aumeens — that European practitioners in it receive larger 
fees than a native Vakeel, or even than their brethren in England (in some 
cases), may be readily imagined, and without difficulty accounted for, especially 
by those who reflect that Mr. Macaulay, who never received more than £1,500 
for his services, as secretary to the India Board, received as a member of the 
council in India, £10,000 per annum ; whilst the head of the India Board here 
receives only £5,500 ; that Lord Auckland receives £25,000 per annum, and 
the head of her Majesty’s Ministers only £5,500. Sir John Hobhouse knows 
that very great reform in the expenses of the court have been made by the 
judges. If he did not choose to mention this, he might at least have hesitated to 
state, without due inquiry, facts to the prejudice of her Majesty’s courts. 
Neither Sir Charles Grey, nor Mr. Hogg, was in the court at Calcutta, when 
doth these appeals were prosecuted, and as nothing was said to distinguish 
which appeal the alleged reference for decision of the Sudder was made, they 
were unable to correct the assertion. 

As the Asiatic Journal has extended the error, and I presume does not 
wish to create an unjust impression upon false grounds, I trust to your inser- 
tion of this letter in your next Number. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Thomas E. M. Turton. 


Temple , April 2, 1838. 
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ON THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA BY THE ISRAELITES, 
AND ITS LOCALITY; AND ON THE SITUATION 
OF MOUNT SINAI. 

BY CHARLES T. BEKF., l*II.D. f F.S.A.* 

In my Origines Biblical the hypothesis is advanced, that the Mitz- 
raim of the Pentateuch formed no portion of the Egypt (properly so 
called) of profane history; but was a distinct and separate kingdom, lying 
to the east of the Isthmus of Suez, immediately adjoining to Canaan and 
the land of the Philistines. 

In connexion with this hypothesis, or rather as forming part of it, the 
opinion is also expressed, in the same work, that the Yam-Suph, or lied 
Sea, which was crossed by the Israelites under Moses, was the Gulf of 
Akaba, and not the Gulf of Suez ; that Mount Sinai was situate, not 
within the Peninsula of Tor (commonly called the Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai), but lay to the north or north-cast of the head of the Gull of 
Akaba; and that the wandeiings of the children of Israel in the Wilder- 
ness took place, not within the contracted limits of the same peninsula, but 
in the wide-spreading deserts of the noith of Arabia. 

In now recurring to the subject, it is not my intention to enter into any 
explanation or defence of my hypothesis generally ; but briefly to show, in 
accordance therewith, the commencement of the route of the Israelites after 
their Exodus from Mitzraim. 

From the Sacred History, wc find that the children of Israel first 
“ journeyed from Raineses to Succoth and that they next “took their 
journey from Snccoth, and encamped in Etham, in the edge of the Wilder- 
ness/^ At this last-mentioned spot, instead of continuing their course in 
the direction away from Mitzraim, which they had hitherto taken, they, by 
the command of the Almighty, “ turned and encamped before Pi-hahiroth, 
between Migdol and the sea, over against BaaI-zephon,”|| at which place 
the Mitzriles under Pharaoh “overtook them encamping by the sea;”^[ 
their position being such, that their pmsuers imagined “they were entangled 
in the land, the Wilderness had shut them in/’** 

lo understand the direction of the road thus taken by the Israelites, it is 
necessary to compare the description of the locality in question given by the 
traveller Rurckhardt. 

In his visit to the Peninsula of Tor, that traveller was unable to advance 
further noithward than a plain forming the extremity of Wady Taba, about 
five or six hours' distance from Akaba. From this spot, he says:tt 
“ Before us was a promontory called Ras Koreye, and behind this, as 1 
was told, there is another, beyond which begins the plain of Akaba. The 
castle is situated at an hour and a half or two hours from the western chain, 

* Communicated by the Author 

t Oriiftne* IhUirw, or Researches in Primeval History. Vol. j. London, 1834. 

* lf / Xod ; xl1, 21 • § Exod. xui. 20. fl Kxod. xlv 2. 

1[ Exod, xiv. 9 ** Exod. XIV> ;{t 

fl Tnivdsm Syria, &c. 4to. London, 1822. P. ,m 

AsiatJourn . N N.Vol.2(lNo.10J. C 
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down which the Hadj route leads, and about the same distance from the 

eastern chain, or lower continuation of Tor Hesma Into this plain 

[of Akaba], which surrounds the castle on every side except the sea, issues 
the Wady el Araba, the broad, sandy valley, which leads towards the 
Dead Sea. At about two hours to the south of the castle, the eastern 
range of mountains approaches the sea. The plain of Akaba, which is 
from three to four hours in length, from west to east, and, 1 believe, not 
much less in breadth northward, is very fertile in pasturage — and further 
on, he adds :* “ To the north of Akaba, in the mountain leading up to 

Tor Ilesma, is a wady known by the name of Wady Ithem By this 

valley a road leads eastward towards Nedjed." 

Now, ns Moses had, by command of the Almighty, from the first 
informed Phaiaoli of the desire of the Israelites to go three days’ journey 
into the Wilderness, to sacrifice to the Lord,+ the direction of their march 
would naturally have been from Mitzraim towards the Wilderness, or 
Desert of Arabia; that is to say, generally from west to east. Leaving, 
for the present, the positions of Ilarneses and Succoth out of the question, 
we come then to Etkam , where “they encamped in the edge of the Wilder- 
ness/' the position of which place seems entirely to correspond with that 
portion of the Wady el Araba with which the Wady ithem immediately 
communicates. From hence their direct course, had they continued it, 
would have been along the Wady Ithem itself, through uhich (as Burck- 
hardt informs us) a road leads eastward into the interior of the country ; 
but, in consequence of their “ turning” their course took a southward 
direction, along the Wady el Araba, by following which they came into 
the plain of Akaba, where “they encamped by the sea."+ 

Here, having left behind them the road by which they might have gone 
eastward, the eastern range of mountains described by Burckhardt, which 
“ approaches the sea," would have “ shut them in," and prevented, or, at 
the least, placed great difficulties in the way of, their passage in that direc- 
tion ; so that the Mitzrites might well imagine, in consequence of their 
having taken such a course, that they were “ entangled in the land." 

The plain of Akaba, at the northern extremity of the Gulf of that name, 
was, then, the place from which the passage of the Yam-Suph, as recorded 
in Exod. xiv., commenced. But such being the case, it follows that that 
passage must have been made, not diametrically across the Gulf from west 
to east, but diagonally from the north end to the east side; that is to say, 
in a south-easterly direction. And this conclusion is corroborated by two 
considerations: 1st. The passage of the Israelites through the sea is 
recorded as having taken place during one night , in fact, before the 

* Travels m Sm in, &c. 4to. London, 1R22. P. 511. t Exod. ill. 18, v. 1—3. 

$ Although it is not to be imagined that the castle of Akaba represents the identical Migdol (i.e. castle), 
between which and the sea the Israelites encamped, yet there can be no doubt that, in this commanding 
position at the head of the Gulf, a fortified place must have existed from the earliest times. Akaba may 
consequently be considered, giamallt/, as representing Migdol. That Eziongcbor, the port of Solomon, 
whuh was “beside Eloth, on the shore of the lied Sea, in the land of Edom” (1 Kings, ix. -21}), was 
not in this vicinity, but lay lower down the coast, I shall, probably, at a future period, have an oppor- 
tunity of showing. According to my opinion, that place is identical with Leuke Kome, the port of the 
Nabatheans in the tune of Augustus. 
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<( morning-watch ” of the following day.* The Gulf is, at its head, about 
five miles (perhaps something more) in breadth ; and although it is not to 
be doubted that the whole of the tribes, with their “ flocks and herds, even 
very much cattle,” could have gone that distance within so short a time, 
yet they could not possibly have done so without taking up a very extended 
front, which the western side of the Gulf, where the steep mountains 
approach the sea, would have rendered utterly impracticable, but for which 
the broad plain of Akaba, at the northern extremity of the Gulf, would 
have afforded peculiar advantages. 2dly. The Israelites, having already left 
Etham, “ in the [western] edge of the wilderness ” of that namc,f went 
out again eastward into the name “ Wilderness of RthamJ'% after crossing 
the sea; which, if they had crossed the Gulf from the one side to the other, 
could not have been the case. 

The annexed sketch, which is taken from the map of Arabia Pctraea, in 
Riippell’s Travels in Nubia, & c.,§ will more fully explain the road taken 
by the Israelites thus far. It will likewise serve to illustrate the next suc- 
ceeding portion of their journey. 

Having crossed the sea, the fugitives came out into the Wilderness of 
Etham or of Shur,|| “ which is lie fore Mitzraim, as thou goest towards 
Assyria from thence they proceeded to Marah;** then to Elim, where 
they encamped by “twelve fountains of water, and threescore and ten palm 
trees;”+t and from thence again to the lied Sea ( Yam-Suph ), by which 
they encamped.^ 

Now, had the Israelites crossed the Gulf of Suez, as is usually supposed, 
it is manifest that, to have enabled them, at this point of their journey, to 
encamp “ by the Red Sea,” they must, after their miraculous passage of 
that sea, either have continued their route through Marah and Elim along 
the sea-shore , or if they in the first instance quitted the coast, they must 
afterwards have turned westward, and thus have taken a circuitous course, 
so as to have approached the sea a second time. If the former had been the 
case, it would be unaccountable that the station, in Numbers xxxiii. 10, 
should be so particularly described as being “by the Red Sea,” when the 
two preceding stations had been likewise by the sea : if the latter, then it 
would be not less remarkable that the Israelites, whilst hurrying away from 
Mitzraim, should have taken a course which, in appearance, was carrying 
them back again towards that country. But having crossed the Gulf of 
Akaba, in the manner above-mentioned, they would, whilst continuing their 
flight in a direct line away from Mitzraim , have been again brought to 
the sea, not indeed by any deflexion in their line of march, but by a bend 
in the coast-line itself. The road taken by the Israelites must, therefore, 
have been the same as that which (with the exception of the passage of the 
sea) is, in the present day, taken by the pilgrim-caravans from Cairo to 
Mecca. It is accordingly so laid down in the accompanying map, in which 

* Ex0l,< xiv# 24> 2 ?* t Numb, xxxin. 7. J Numb, xxxiii. 8. 

3 Rcisen in Nubien, Kordofan und dem petransrhen Arabien, von Dr. Eduard RUppell. Frankfurt. 
a.M. 1829. 

II Ejtod. xv. 22. 

ft Numb, xxxin. 8. 


1i Gen. xxv. 18. ** Numb, xxxin. 8. 

tt Numb, xxxin. 10. 
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Ayotin el Rassab (the Aiune of Ruppell) represents the place of the 
encampment by the sea of Numbers xxxiii. 10.* 

With respect to the positions of the intermediate stations, Marah and 
Elim, we fortunately possess the means of determining them (particularly 
the latter) with almost positive certainty. They must nearly, if not 
entirely, correspond with the Sherfa (Shorafa) and Bcden of Ruppeli’s 
map. The former of these places was not visited by that traveller, but the 
latter is described by himf as u a fruitful valley, surrounded by sandstone 
hills, where the pilgrim-caravan rests on its eleventh day’s journey from Cairo. 
This valley,” he continues, “ must act as a drain to several considerable 
valleys in the mountains, of primitive formation, lying to the eastward ; for, 
on the 1 1th July, when no rain had fallen in the neighbourhood during several 
months, I was astonished at meeting here with a body of water, which was 
in many places fifty paces in width and a foot deep. The whole was 
covered with thick reeds, ami along the sides grew date-palms, and other 
trees of various kinds.” 

Rurckhardt, who, in Ins Travels in Arabia, % gives the stations of the 
pilgrim-caravan from Oaiio to Mecca, thus briefly describes those in this 
vicinity : “The plain and castle of Akaba, 10th [day of journey]. Here 
they icmain the day and night. 12th. Thaher el llomar, a rocky ground, 
with bad water, and numerous date-trees. 13th (night). To Shorafa, a 
barren, long-extended valley, without water. Mth. To Moghayr Shayb: 
many wells of sweet water, date-plantations and trees among the rocks, 
render this one of the most agreeable stations on the route. 15th. To 
Ayoun el Kassab, a plain ground, with date-trees and water.”§ 

As the Shorafa and A)oun el Kassab of Rurckhardt, and the Sherfa and 
Aiune of Ruppell, are clearly identical, the Moghayr Shayb of the former 
cannot but answer to the Redon of the latter; and it is most piobnblc that 
the water mentioned by Ruppell (which, from his description of it, has 
unquestionably more the characters of a pool of standing-water than those 
of a mountain-stream) proceeds from the springs which originate the “ many 
wells of sweet water” mentioned by Rurckhardt, rather than, as Ruppell 
surmises, from other wadys lying further easlwaid. At all events, the 
description of the caravan route from Akaba to Thaher cl llomar, “ with 
bad water” and Shorafa, “ a barren , long-extended valley , without 
water” and thence to Moghayr Shayb (Reden), with “ many wells of 
sweet water , and date-plantations ,” corresponds so entirely with the 
relation of the sacred historian as to the journey of the Israelites after 
crossing the Red Sea — when they “ went three days|( in the Wilderness, 
and found no water ; and when they came to Marah they could not drink 
of the waters of Marah, for they wete bitter ; ... and they came to Elim, 

* Ruppell says (Travels t n Nubia, &c., p. 218) that “ from Akaba to Aiune the road of the pilgrim- 
caravans does not approach the sea, and m fact, does not once conic within sight of it. [See also my 
brother’s remark at the end of this paper, entirely confirmatory of RUppell’s assertion.] 

f Travels in Nubia, &c., p. 219. 

X London, 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. § Vol. ii. p. 992. 

II This does not necessarily imply three entiie days , as the Israelites reckoned both the first and last 
i\i\ isions of any portion of time inclusively, besides regarding a part, however small, of such divisions of 
time as the whole, bcc Onp. Uibl., pp. 82, 8J. 
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where were twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten palm-trees 
—that, coupled with the coincidence of Wady Ithem with Etham towards 
the north, and of Ayoun with the encampment “by the Red Sea" to the 
south, there is scarcely room for a doubt as to their complete identity. 

When the Israelites had again reached the sea (at Ayoun), the immediate 
intentions of the Almighty would appear to have been accomplished; since 
we are told that “ God led them not through the way of the land of the 
Philistines, although that was near; for God said, lest peradventure the 
people repent when they see war, and they return to Mitzraim; but God 
led the people about , through the way of the wilderness of the Rea 
Sea." f Their journey, therefore, from the encampment by the Red Sea 
through the Wilderness of Sin, “ which is between Elim and Sinai, until 
they reached Horcb and Mount Sinai, will have been in a direct line, in a 
north or rather a north-easterly direction. Having there performed sacri- 
fice, which was their immediate and professed object in leaving Mitzraim, 
and having remained there a sufficient tunc for their organization as a 
nation, and the promulgation of the law by which they were to be governed 
upon their acquiring possession of the Promised Land, they departed for 
the purpose of taking such possession ; and it is evident from many portions 
of Scripture, § that the people, but for their own unwillingness to enter 
Canaan, might have “ gone up at once to possess it.” Nor was it, indeed, 
until after the repeated refusal to do so, that the Almighty uttered the 
denunciation, “ Localise all those men which have seen my glory, and my 
miracles, which L did in Mitzraim and m the Wilderness, have tempted me 
now these ten times, and have not heaikened to my voice; surety they 
shall not see the land which 1 sware unto their fathers ;”|| and they were 
commanded to “ turn, and get them into the Wilderness by the way of the 
Red Sea :”1I when, and not before, their wanderings properly commenced. 

The situation of Mount Sinai is already approximate!) determined : it 
lay to the north-east of the extremity of the Gulf of Akaba. Put it may 
be defined )et moie accurately. We arc told that, when Moses originally 
“ fled from the face of Pharaoh,” he “dwelt in the land of Malian,”** where 
he married the daughter of Jethro. This country of Midian has usually 
been placed on the shores of the Gulf of Akaba ; it being considered to be 
totally distinct from that country which derived its name from Midian, the 
son of Abraham by Keturah, whom, together with his brethren, that 
patriarch sent “eastward, unto the east country :”tt that is, into the 
country east of Jordan. But, according to my hypothesis, the Midian of 
Jethro is a poition only of the parent country of Midian ; so that there is 
no necessity for that most improbable supposition, that the same historian, 
Moses, should have recorded the existence of two countries of precisely the 
same name,^ and both in connexion with his own personal history, without 
adverting to the fact of their being different countries, or making the slightest 
distinction between them. 

* Exod. xv. 22-27- f Exod.xiii. 17, 18. t Exod. xvi. 1. 

5 See especially Exod. xxin. 20—23; xxxm. 1, 2. Numb. x. 2*»; xui. 1.2. 30. 

|| Numb. xiv. 22, 23. II Numb. xiv. 25. ** Exod. u. 13. 

it See Exod. u. 15, ami Numb. xxxi. 1—12, fit-. 


1 1 Gen. xxv. l> 
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The country of Jethro having then been situate (probably at a consider- 
able distance) to the north-east of the head of the Gulf of Akaba, it results, 
that when Moses kept the (lock of his father in-law, and “led the flock to 
the back side — or rather, to the west, TIN — of the desert, and came to the 
mountain of God in Horeb,”* he would have gone in the direction (west- 
ward) towards Mitzraim. Hence, when the inspired legislator of the 
Israelites subsequently left Midian, and “returned to the land of Mitz- 
raim, "f whdst, at the same time, Aaron received the divine command “ to 
go into the Wilderness to meet Moses, it is perfectly natural and intelli- 
gible that the brothers should have met “in the mount of God," at the very 
same spot, in the direct road between the two countries , to which Moses 
had previously wandered. Had, however, the place of meeting been the 
mountain which has usually borne the name of Sinai, and to which the 
name of Tor or A l Tour is properly applicable, it is manifest that the two 
brothers could not have met without a special direction from the Almighty 
to each of them to proceed to that out-of-the-way spot. But nothing of the 
kind is recorded • on the contrary, Moses is expressly commanded to 
“ return into Mitzraim whilst, at the same time, he is told respecting 
Aaron, “behold, he cometh fotfh to meet thce.”\\ 

It results, therefore, that to the noith-east of the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba, on the western side of the dcseit, of Arabia, and in the direct road 
between Midian and Mitzraim, is Sinai, the mount of God in Horeb, to be 
looked for by future travellers. 

Rephidim, the last station before reaching Sinai,' If will, further, have 
been situate to the south or south-west of that mountain, and apparently at 
no great distance from it, as both were situate within the mountainous dis- 
trict of Horeb ;** and if, as would seem to be the inference from Dent. ix. 
21 and 1 Cor. x. 4, the stream which flowed from the rock at Rephidim 
supplied the Israelites with water during their stay at Sinai, the course of 
that stream must have been in the same north or north-eastern direction as 
that mountain itself. 

The general localities of lvadcsh and the wilderness of Paran cannot be 
mistaken: they lay at the south-eastern extremity of the Promised Land .ft 
Between Sinai, therefore, and lvadesh, the general direction of the march 
of the Israelites will have been from east to west, passing below the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea. Without attempting here to enter upon the 
consideration of the stations in this portion of their journey, I will merely 
observe, that, as in their progress westward they crossed the meridian of 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba, it is about this point of their passage that 
we must place Kibrotii-Hattaavah, where the quails were brought “ from 
the sea.’^t 

The more particular positions of the several spots thus approximately 
determined can be fixed by local investigation alone. It is sufficient for me 
to have given here the general direction in which they are to be sought by 

* Exod. iii. 1. + Exod. Iv. 20. | Exod. iv. 27 . § Exod. lv. 10. 

11 Exod. iv. 14. Exod. xix. 2. ** sec Exod. xvn. f> ; Dent. v. 2, 

See Numb. xiii. imsim. \% Numb. xi. :U. 
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those who may enjoy the opportunity of visiting these most interesting loca- 
lities. 

That the hypothesis thus advocated, opposed as it is to opinions which 
have remained unquestioned during so many ages, should find opponents, 
might well be anticipated : it has, indeed, already met with several.* That 
it will, however, stand the test, not merely of party opposition, but also 
of the strictest impartial inquiry, is my firm conviction ; and the evidence 
which has, on the present occasion, been adduced from the observations of 
the travellers Burckhardt and lluppell, affords the most gratifying proof that 
that conviction is not founded in error. The importance of the facts here 
brought together, as connected with the elucidation of Biblical geography 
and history, is such as to induce me to avail myself of every opportunity of 
giving publicity to them, and of courting for them the closest and most 
seiious examination. t 


The foregoing remarks were sent to England for publication as long ago 
as the month of November 1830; but, through the omission of the friend 
to whom they were intrusted, they never reached their destination, and they 
have only lately been returned to me. I do not now find it necessary to 
make any alteration in them. I have, however, to add the following 
extract from a letter which I have since received from my brother, Mr. Wm. 
Of. Beke, dated Bairoot, the 8th March 1837, shortly after his having 
been at Akaba : 

“ About five hours to the south of Akaba, on the east side of the Gulf, 
and close to the sea, are a great many date-trees, and some springs. The 
road continues along the shore to this spot, and then turns inland, and alter 
three days comes again to the sea. I believe near this the Damascus route 
joins it. There is a strange similarity between the position of the Ayoun 
Moussa and these wells five hours south of Akaba, with regard to Suez and 
Akaba respectively. The Wady Ithem is entered about seven miles above 
Akaba: it is a narrow passage, and there is a great rise to it from the Wady 
Araba." 

This brief account — I regret that it is not longer — does not altogether 
correspond with RuppeH’s map, in which the road is made to leave the sea 
almost immediately below Akaba: neither does it tally with Burckhardt’ s 
statement, that “ at about two hours to the south of the castle, the eastern 
range of mountains approaches the sea." I can only attempt to account 
for the discrepancy, by supposing my brother to have over-estimated the 
distance. But even allowing him to be correct, this «pot does not, from 
Burckhardt’ s account of the caravan-route, appear to be a halting-place: 
neither is there any necessity for supposing it to have been one of the 

♦ See, In particular, a review of my Orieines Ribhrre, in the Hetdelbergcr Jaht bih her der Liter at ur 
for January 1K35, New Series, vol. ii. pp. 43— 01 ; which is answeicd in my Veithcidigung gegen Herrn 
Dr. I’autus, Leipzig, 1 {Mi. 

t See a paper in the Hi itish Magazine for June 1H35, in which the subject of this paper is partially 
gone into. [On the general subject of the distinction between Mitzaimand Egypt, seeabo a paper "On the 
Complexion of the Ancient Egyptians,” published in the Tramwtwni of the Royal Sou ety oj Literature, 
vol. in. part 1. ; and reprinted in the London and Edinb. Vhil, Mag for Oct. 1037, vol. ii. pp. 344-353.] 
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stations of the Israelites; unless, indeed, it is to be regarded as the place 
at which they arrived immediately after passing through the sea. 

S ell /assertion, that the route of the caravans does not afterwards 
approach the sea till it reaches Ayoun, is substantiated by my brother 
Hence the positions on the count, given, in most maps ot Arab a, 
Shor.fi and Moghayr Shayb (being two of the caravan-stations), me 

''Tistlyrit will be seen, from my brother’s description, that the position 
conjecturally given by me to Wady Ithem is tolerably collect. r 

Leipzig, -1^ D ec ' 1^7- 
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the wlmrfs running .’ut into the sea, present, altogether, an imposing spectacle, 
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Bombay. 

(ions in this bazaar, residing in large mansions built after the Asiatic manner, 
but so huddled together as to be exceedingly hot and disagreeable to strangers 
unaccustomed to breathe so confined an atmosphere. One of the principal 
boasts of Bombay is its docks and dock-yards : they arc capacious, built of 
fine hard stone, and are the work of Parsee artisans, many of whom, from 
their talents and industry, have risen from common labourers to be wealthy 
ship-builders. Many splendid vessels, constructed of teak wood— the best ma- 
terial for building — have been launched from these docks, which contain com- 
modious warehouses for naval stores, and are furnished with a rope-walk, 
which is the admiration of those who have visited the finest )ards in England, 
being second to none excepting that at Portsmouth. 

The island of Bombay, from an unwholesome swamp, has been converted 
into a very salubrious residence; though enough of shade still remains, the 
superabundant tiee.i have been cut down, the marshes filled up, and the sea 
breeze, which sets in every day, blows with refreshing coolness, tempering 
the solar heat. The native population, which is very large, has cumbered the 
ground in the neighbourhood of the foi tifications with closely-built suburbs, 
which must be passed before the visitor can reach the open country beyond, at 
the farther extiemity of the island The Black Town, as it is called, spreads its 
innumciable habitations amidst a wood of coco-nut trees— a curious, busy, bus- 
tling, but duty quarter, swarming with men and the inferior animals, and pre- 
senting every vaiiety of character that the whole of Asia can produce. The 
coco-nut gardens, beyond this populous scene, are studded with villas of various 
dcsciiptions — the buildings within the fortifications being too much crowded 
together to be desirable; those belonging to European residents are, for the most 
parr, merely ictained as offices, the families seeking a more agreeable situation 
in the outskirts. Comfort, rather than elegance, has been consulted in the con- 
struction of the major portion of these villas; but any defalcation in external 
splendour is amply compensated by the convenience of the interiors. They 
arc chiefly of one story, and substantially built; there are several which, on 
account of their delightful situation, or the happy taste of the architect, are 
very ornamental, and all contribute to give an air of cheerfulness to the scene. 
Those persons who are compelled, by business or duty, to live in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Government-house, only occupy the houses inside the fortifi- 
cations during the rainy season; at other periods of the year they live in a 
sort of al fresco manner, peculiar to this part of the world. A wide esplanade, 
stretching between the walls of the foit and the sea, and of considerable 
length, affords the place of retreat. At the extreme verge, a fine, hard sand 
forms a delightful ride or drive, meeting a strip of grass or meadow-land, which, 
with the exception of a portion marked off as the parade-ground of the troops 
in garrison, is covered with temporary buildings : some of these are exceed- 
ingly fantastic. Bungalows, constructed of poles and planks, and roofed with 
palm-leaves, rise in every direction, many being surrounded by beautiful par- 
terres of flowers, blooming from innumerable pots; the inteiiors are lined 
with chintz, and rendered very tasteful by many appropriate decorations. 
Other persons pitcii tents, winch are often extensive and commodious, on 
this piece of ground, covering them over with a chopper , or thatched roof, 
supported on slender pillars, and forming a verandah all round. These canvas 
dwellings are supplied with glass doors and windows, the interiors are lined 
with gay-patterned chintz, and the single and double poles fitted up with lights, 
enclosed in glass shades, which have all the appearance of chandeliers. Strangers 
and military men, who make only a brief visit, are less particular in their 
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accommodation, and pitch their tents without the addition of a second rpof ; 
these white pavilions appearing to great advantage when thus grouped amid 
the leafy bungalows and sylvan retreats, clustered together in this healthful 
spot. Here the fortunate community, who are enabled to escape from the heat 
and closeness of the city, enjoy all the benefit of the sea breeze, which is so 
great a blessing in an Indian clime. 

Bombay, from its delightful situation, is exempt from the visitation of those 
hot winds, which in many other parts of the country render it necessary to 
exclude every breath of air which does not pass through wetted mats. The 
animation and gaiety of this curious and fanciful encampment can scarcely be 
conveyed by description, forming the ride and drive of the whole of the Euro- 
pean population ; it displays a most attractive spectacle, when equipages, 
horses, and in fact, every species of conveyance, are assembled for evening 
exercise. A military hand is stationed in a convenient place, heightening, 
by its exhilarating strains, the enjoyment produced by the gay company, and 
the splendour and beauty of the surrounding landscape. Many persons, who 
have had opportunities of forming a comparison between the two, are of opi- 
nion that the harbour of Bombay, with its striking adjacencies, exceeds, in 
pictorial beauty, the scenery of the far-famed Bay of Naples. The magnificent 
ranges of the ghauts, stretching far into the distance, the fine views which 
present themselves at every opening on the continent, combined with the 
romantic beauty of the islands, the remains of convents, churches, and stately 
houses belonging to the Portuguese, richly intermingled with wood, and diver- 
sified by temples and pagodas, with here and there the fragment of a Mah- 
ratta fortress, produce effects to which no description can do justice. Pro- 
montories projected into the sea, with nest-like dwellings hung upon every ledge 
of rock — the isthmus of Coleba, with its bold lighthouse, and every where the 
graceful coronal of the palm-tree, and the clustering feathers of the plantain, 
add their peculiarly elegant foliage to enhance the splendours of the scene. 

The population ruralizing, as it may be termed, without the walls of the fort, 
form an extremely social community ; they arc not sufficiently numerous to 
break into distinct circles, a general acquaintance and good fellowship subsist- 
ing among the whole, it being very seldom that any circumstance occurs to dis- 
turb the harmony thus happily established. In all confined societies*— and 
every European society in India must be more or less limited — it sometimes 
happens that disagreements and disunion take place, and that the rivalry of 
persons ambitious to take the lead will split their supporters into parties. 
Something of this kind has been recorded of Bombay ; hut it is by no means 
the general condition of affairs ; and those who have had the longest and best 
opportunities of forming their judgment, are of opinion that, in true friend- 
ship of feeling and simplicity of living, it has the advantage of the sister pre- 
sidencies. In other respects, perhaps, the eye is the sense which receives the 
truest gratification; for with all this lavish beauty of prospect, there are great 
drawbacks to a residence in Bombay. The inhabited portions, with the excep- 
tion of the scattered garden-houses, are intolerably dirty ; and complaints are 
made of the water, which is not considered wholesome, and in the lower classes 
occasions a frightful disease, which is very prevalent. 

At the commencement of the rains, a sudden and extraordinary metamor- 
phosis takes places in the lately crowded esplanade ; all the gay pavilions dis- 
appear, the few traces which they leave behind being speedily obliterated by 
the waters which flood the whole arena, spreading their sullen pools where 
late the cottage and the garden smiled. When the monsoon sets in with vio- 



lence, the harbour assumes a new and striking aspect ; the adjacent heights are 
capped with clouds, and though there is little danger to experienced seamen, 
the waters, lashed into turbulence by the raging winds, wear a menacing ap- 
pearance; and the fishing-boats, while combatting with these surging billows, 
seem to the spectator to be in imminent peril. Boats are occasionally lost 
during this season in the harbour of Bombay ; but these wrecks are principally 
owing to want of skill, or timidity, on the part of the mariners, who have not 
the reputation of being the best seamen in the world. 

Of the native community, as it has been already stated, a large majority are 
Parsecs, who, at a very remote period— the eighth century of the Christian 

era were driven by the persecution of the Mohamedan conquerors of Persia, 

to take refuge in Hindustan. In seeking protection in a foreign soil, the 
fire-worshippers, while stipulating for the free exercise of their own reli- 
gion, agreed to respect the prejudices of the followers of Brahma. They 
therefore entered into an engagement not to slaughter the sacred cow; 
and, in consequence, abstain from eating beef to this day, though without 
imbibing the Hindu reverence for the animal which affords this prohibited 
article of food. The adoration of the Parsees, which was originally confined 
to the Almighty Creator — the fountain of light, whose appropriate emblem 
is the sun— has, with the corruptions common to the religious faith of uncul- 
tivated nations, degenerated from its sublime and simple forms into gross 
idolatry. Some species of worship is paid to Zoroaster and other sages. The 
sacred fires in the temples are never permitted to go out, and many of the 
more scrupulous are unwilling to extinguish any flame, or even to snuff a 
candle, lest it should endanger its existence. The lower classes of Parsees are 
in great request as domestics at Bombay; they are far less intolerant in their 
principles than cither Musulmans or Hindus, and will, therefore, perform a 
greater variety of work, and are more agreeable to live with ; but in personal 
appearance, they cannot compete with the Bengal servants, whose dress and 
air arc decidedly superior. The greater portion of the wealth of the place is 
in the hands of Parsee merchants, who are a hospitable race, and though not 
extravagant, liberal in their expenditure. The houses of these persons will be 
found filled with European furniture, and they have adopted many customs 
and habits which remain still unthought of by the Musulmans and Hindus. 
The women, though not jealously excluded from all society, are rather closely 
kept ; they have no objection occasionally to receive the husbands of the Euro- 
pean ladies who may visit them, but they do not mingle promiscuously with 
male society. The Parsee females are not distinguished for their personal 
appearance, being rather coarse and ill-favoured ; but many employ themselves 
in a more profitable manner than is usual in native women. Work-tables, fitted 
up after the European mode, are not unfrequcntly found in their possession ; 
they know how to use English implements in their embroidery, and they have 
English dressing-cases for the toilette. Considerable pains, in some instances, 
are bestowed upon the education of the daughters, who learn to draw, and to 
play upon the piano ; and one Parsee gentleman, of great wealth, contemplated 
the introduction of an English governess, for the purpose of affording instruc- 
tion to the young ladies of his family. 

The Jews are more numerous, and of a higher degree of respectability in 
Bombay than in any other part of India; they make good soldiers, and are 
found in considerable numbers in the ranks of the native army. There are 
Armenians also, but not nearly so many as are settled in Calcutta : added to 
these strangers domiciled in the country, are Arabs and Chinese, who, with the 
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Mahrattas, Rajpoots, Moghuls, and the Portuguese and British residents, make 
up a very motley assemblage. 

The markets of Bombay are well supplied ; there is always an abundance of 
fish, and one variety in particular, the bumbelow , is greatly in request; it 
seems peculiar to this coast — a sort of sand-eel, rich, nutritious, and by some 
persons compared to a mass of flavourless jelly. Immense quantities are dried 
in the sun, some of which find their way to England, and when thus prepared, 
the fish become a considerable article of commerce with the countries in the 
vicinity. Shell-fish, such as oysters, limpets, prawns, sea cray-fish, &c., are 
also brought to market. The mutton, as in Bengal, requires to be fed on gram 
in order to obtain the delicacy and flavour which fits it lor an English table. 
The Portuguese inhabitants rear large quantities of poultry ; but game is not 
plentiful on the island, in consequence of its limited extent : red-legged par- 
tridges are, however, found, and, on some occasions, snipes. The climate of 
Bombay being of a more equable temperatuie than that of Bengal, neither suffer- 
ing from the extreme heat of one season, nor enjoying the delightful cold of the 
other, little or nothing can he done in the way of salting and preserving pro- 
visions. Throughout the cold weather in Calcutta, and more particularly the 
upper provinces of Bengal, poik and beef will take the salt quite as readily as 
in more northern climates ; and the hump of the bullock, common to India, 
when properly cured, forms a delicacy for the table which must be imported 
at Bombay. The same European vegetables, however, which are cultivated 
with such great success in Bengal duiing the cold weather, thrive equally well at 
Bombay; the potatoe,a comparatively late inti oduction, is abundant in all the 
adjacent countries, and peas, lettuce, and cauliflower, are grown with ease. The 
grapes are very fine; but the cultivators aie obliged to make an artificial winter, 
by laying the roots bare at one season of the year. The European inhabitants 
are usually supplied with their fruit and vegetables fiom the bazaar, as there 
are comparatively few gardens attached to their houses ; great quantities of the 
productions sold in the markets are brought from the neighbouring island of 
Salsette, which is, as it lias been before stated, united to that of Bombay by a 
causeway — a woik for which the inhabitants are indi bted to Governor Duncan, 
who constructed it over a small arm of the sea. This communication, which 
has a drawbridge in the centre, is a great convenience both to the cultivators 
and to the residents of Bombay, who are thus enabled to extend and diversify 
their drives, by crossing over to Salsette. Nothing can easily be imagined more 
picturesque than the country passed upon these occasions ; the inequality of 
ground, the redundance of the wood, and the intermixture of tombs, tem- 
ples, tents, and the remains of monastic buildings, affording objects of interest 
a" every step. A great portion of SaUette is now under cultivation, the Par- 
sees, and other wealthy natives, possessing large estates on the island. The 
gardens belonging to rich natives in Salsette, and the neighbouring continent, 
are proverbial for their beauty and luxuriance, and the superior quality of their 
productions. The fruits embrace all that flourish in tropical climates, while the 
pine-apple and the mango are to be found in greater perfection than in any 
other part of India; the latter, in particular, has obtained so just a reputa- 
tion, that, now that the facilities of reaching Bombay are so materially increased 
In the introduction of steam-navigation thiough the Red Sea, we may expect 
to hear of parties being formed for the expicss purpose of eating mangoes 
there. With rare exceptions, this celebrated fruit, when grown in Bengal, 
where it is found in great profusion, is coarse, stringy, and strongly tinctured 
with turpentine. In Bombay,its pulp is compared to the richest and most deli- 
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cious cream, while nothing can be more delicate than the flavour. With some 
persons, the delight in mangoes almost amounts to a passion ; and the proper 
method of eating them forms a subject of discussion amongst professed epi- 
cures. Like one or two other Indian dainties, their full enjoyment is perfectly 
incompatible with those nice decorums so strongly insisted upon in the rules 
for etiquette with which the world has lately been favoured. Many persons 
are unwilling to be seen while indulging in all the luxury of eating mangoes; 
but two or three kindred spirits will sometimes congregate round a basket, and 
having basins, towels, and a plentiful supply of water at hand, commence their 
operations by baring their arms to the elbow : they then take the mango in 
one hand, and making an incision in the peel — which is of a thick texture, and 
cannot conveniently be pared by the knife — they pull it off, and then scrape 
away the pulp beneath with their teeth ; the juice, of course, gushes down on 
either side the mouth in golden streams, the hands are also saturated, and an 
ablution is, therefore, necessary after every mango. From this slight descrip- 
tion, it will be seen that a party over a gridiron, in some snug sanctum at 
home, eating sprats, with head and tail in either hand, and dispensing with 
plates, forks, and dishes, would make an appropriate pendant to this oriental 
sketch. Though not an unwholesome fiuit, too great an indulgence in feasting 
upon mangoes is considered prejudicial to Europeans, and apt to produce boils. 
The natives, however, eat them in large quantities, requiring little other sus- 
tenance during the period in which they are in season ; they are reckoned very 
nutritious, and are usually sold at a very cheap rate Bombay is likewise cele- 
brated for a still more useful vegetable production — its onions, cultivated, in 
all probability, from seeds brought, in the first instance, from Portugal, and 
under the superintendence of Portuguese gardeners, being highly esteemed all 
over India. All the European vegetables which have been acclimated in the 
East flourish in these gardens, which are adorned with a profusion of flowers. 
Although landscape-gardening has not been much studied in India, and there 
is, consequently, great room for improvement in all the ornamental portions 
of native pleasure-grounds, yet, from the exceeding beauty of many of the 
forest-trees, and the abundance of the flowers, which grow wherever they 
please, every cultivated spot presents many attractions In England, the 
kitchen-garden, as it is called, is usually perfectly distinct from the orchard 
and the pasture, and when upon a large scale, and conducted scientifically, 
nothing more frightful to the eye can easily be imagined. In India, on the con- 
trary, where a separation between the useful and the ornamental has not taken 
place, a great deal of gratification is afforded in roaming over a spacious gar- 
den, in which the mere culinary part of the vegetables may he overlooked 
while admiring the lofty trees, bending under the weight of the fruit or bloom- 
ing with blossoms, and the licli flowers which cluster in every direction. 
The numerous palm-trees of various kinds, which adorn the groves, and fling 
their imperial coronals over the gardens of Bombay, add very considerably to 
the beauty of the foliage ; while the magnificent plantain, with its pale green 
feathery leaves, so lovely, and so tropical in its appearance, is an embellish- 
ment of so graceful a nature, that it can never fail to afford delight. 

Though English gardens are not very numerous at Bombay, still there are 
several, which are remarkable both for the beauty of their productions and the 
peculiar advantage of their situation. Occupying the side of a hill, the walks 
are ledges rising terrace above terrace, and shaded by lofty palmyras, while the 
air blows freely through their tall, pillar-like stems. These trees are wreathed 
with magnificent creepers, and, mingled with flowering shrubs of a thousand 
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scents and hues, give a magnificent character to the scene. Indian gardens 
are usually more indebted to shrubs and trees, than to the parterre ; for num- 
bers of the smaller plants, which, when cultivated in England, attain to a con- 
siderable size, and become very beautiful, are here mere weeds, receiving no 
sort of care or attention. There are, however, some splendid exceptions ; 
many, which we only see in a dwindled state in a hot-bed at home, flourish 
with astonishing luxuriance, and add considerably to the pride and beauty of 
the garden. Dahlias have been cultivated at Bombay with great success j and 
if they do not equal in size and splendour those which adorn the English par- 
terre, it is on account of the neglect of a very essential point, that of taking 
up the roots after the flowering season is over, and dividing and planting them 
again at the proper period. Being suffered to remain in the ground all the 
year, they lose a portion of their strength, and are encumbered by their off- 
shoots: there would probably be considerable difficulty in preserving them, 
while out of the earth, from the depredations of numerous assailants, includ- 
ing all kinds of vermin ; nothing but the greatest care, in addition to a tin 
receptacle, being sufficient for the purpose. Reptiles of almost every denomi- 
nation swarm in Bombay : large snakes, which crush their victims in their 
coils, cobra capellas, and cobra manillas, and other poisonous varieties, fre- 
quently intrude in the gardens; the frogs are even larger than those to be 
found in Bengal, and equally noisy, while there are insects innumerable, many 
being particularly offensive, and even dangerous. As a compensation, how- 
ever, the climate which produces these noxious creatures, lights up the woods 
in the evening with the fire-fly, that exquisite creation of nature, which seems 
scarcely to have received its due meed of celebrity in the songs of the poets. 
Whole trees are rendered luminous by these living meteors, which look as if 
the emeralds from some rich mine had taken flight, and were wantoning about 
in upper air. The birds, which disport themselves in these paradises, are of 
great variety and beauty, especially the smaller species, which, as they gleam 
in the sun, may, like the fire-flies, be mistaken for gems. 

The favourite residence of the Governor (who has three residences upon the 
island), is usually a villa atMalab ir Point, a particularly beautiful situation, being 
a woody promontory, rising so abruptly from the sea, that its spray dashes up 
against the terraces. This retreat, which forms an agreeable refuge in the hot 
season, commands a splendid view across the harbour, which, with its beauti- 
ful islands, its picturesque shipping, and its rich, romantic coast, always affords 
subjects for delightful contemplation. To the real lover of nature, an exten- 
sive prospect, embracing a beautiful country, supplies so many sources of grati- 
fication, that unless suffering from mental or bodily anguish, little more seems 
necessary for the enjoyment of every hour of leisure. Nothing, at least, can 
better compensate for the absence of society or of books ; for so varying is 
the face of nature, every change of the atmosphere producing some new and 
beautiful effect, that those who can really appreciate its charm, are never 
weary of its glorious contemplation. The principal residence of the Governor 
is at Pareil, about six miles from the city, and here he gives his public enter- 
tainments. It is a large, handsome house, well-constructed and appointed, 
having spacious apartments for the reception of company. The society of 
Bombay depend, however, more upon private meetings amongst themselves for 
amusement, than upon the festivals given by the few great functionaries residing 
among them, and there is comparatively little in the shape of public meetings. 
Theatrical entertainments are scarcely worth attending, but there are occa- 
sionally grand balls given in honour of distinguished persons. 
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Bombay owes very little to its first European settlers, the Portuguese j in 
whose excuse it may be alleged, that they were not very auspiciously circum- 
stanced with respect to the neighbouring native powers, while Goa, being the 
chief seat of their government, this dependency was not greatly considered 
during the period in which the latter-named city flourished in its brightest 
splendour. The beauty and excellence of Bombay harbour, however, ren- 
dered the colonists desirous to erect a fort on the most convenient site, and 
by this fortunate selection, from a mere cluster of rocks, intersected and 
flooded by the sea, the island has become one of the greatest emporia of Indian 
commerce. In remoter periods, Bombay was subject to the visitations of 
pestilential disease, which carried off immense numbers of its population at a 
time; but from these it is now entirely free. The number and variety of the 
religious edifices scattered over the island attest the freedom permitted to the 
followers of every sect. One of them, erected in honour of the Hindu god- 
dess Bomba Devi, is supposed by some persons to have afforded a name to the 
island. Others contend for a Portuguese origin, and mention Buon Bahia , or 
* good bay,’ as the probable source. The temple of Mahadeo is a singular 
edifice, and though nouc arc of great importance, nor exhibit the splendid 
features which distinguish many of the places of worship belonging to Moha- 
medans, Hindus, and Roman Catholics, in other parts of India, all add to the 
interest of the scene. The large Portuguese village or town of Mazagong, 
which is dirty, and swarming with pigs, is, however, very finely situated, 
occupying the shore between two hills, and is, moreover, celebrated as being 
the place at which the fine vaiiety of mango, so much in request, was origi- 
nally grown. The parent tree, whence all the grafts were taken which have 
supplied the neighbouring gardens, was said to be in existence a few years ago, 
a guard of sepoys being stationed round in the proper season to preserve its 
fruit from unhallowed hands. From these groves, in the time of one of the 
most luxurious Moghul emperors, Shah Jehan, the royal tables of Delhi were 
furnished with their principal vegetable attraction, couriers being despatched to 
bring the far-famed mangoes to the imperial court. Moore has alluded to the 
circumstance in Lalla ltookh , attributing the acerbity of the critical Fadla- 
deen’s temper to the failure in the supply of mangoes. Mazagong-house was 
the residence of Sterne’s Eliza ; but the interest which this heroine of the 
ultra-sentimental school formerly excited, has become very much faded, and 
there seems to be some doubt whether her existence will be remembered by 
the next generation. 

Although there are residents of Bombay, of many years standing, who have 
never taken the trouble to visit the cave temples at Salsette, these extraordi- 
nary and mysterious remains of an unknown period attract considerable atten- 
tion, and numerous parties arc made for the purpose of exploring them. Culti- 
vation is now extending so widely in the island of Salsette, that the desolate 
grandeur of the scenery, which formerly distinguished it, will he soon lost amid 
the more cheering traces of human industry. The road to the caves follows 
the line of a deep valley, well planted with mango and other trees, and shut 
in on either side by eminences, clothed with fine timber clustering thickly be- 
tween ragged and fantastic rocks. The Mahratta villages which occur in this 
route are poor and mean, but the inhabitants thriving. They possess goats in 
considerable abundance, which afford excellent milk, while the kids obtain a 
ready sale at market, a fore-quarter being considered a dainty dish at Euro- 
pean tables. These people cultivate fields of rice and coco and cashew gardens; 
they have also herds of buffaloes, which not only furnish ghee, but are slaugh- 
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tered for food, the Anglo-Indian residents in this part pf the world not dis- 
daining to eat the beef occasionally. In the journey from Bombay, the tra- 
vellers usually encamp on the borders of the jungle, or take up their quarters 
in some old Portuguese church, many of the descendants of the original colo- 
nists remaining still upon the island, while the priests, who have the care of 
the religious edifices, are usually very kind and hospitable to strangers Upon 
the approach to the steep mountain, in whose side the caves are excavated, the 
country becomes more wild and intricate, the footmarks of tigers, occasionally 
very fresh, showing that these formidable savages have made their lairs in its 
caves and fastnesses. The ascent of the mountain is made through narrow 
rocky paths, rather difficult for the palanquin-bearers to penetrate, and which 
the more robust visitors usually climb on foot. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the scenes presented in this route : at the summit of every eminence, a 
new and splendid prospect is obtained, while the deep channels worn through 
the rocks, the overshadowing trees, and the luxuriant, though coarse, jungle- 
grass, and tangled thickets, produce an endless variety of the most enchanting 
landscapes. When parties visiting the caves proceed thither by moonlight, and 
having numerous torch-bearers in their train, the effect is greatly heightened ; 
for while every object is distinctly visible, so bright a flood of radiance being 
poured from the pale planet when she shines from an Indian sky, the flashes of 
the torches through the tiees, as the long files wind up the mountain’s side, 
add considerably to the grandeur of the spectacle. The first indications 
afforded in this wild and long-deserted scene, that the busy hands of men have 
been at work, are yielded by small square tanks, cut out of the solid rock, in a 
dip or valley immediately beneath the caves, whose vast entrances may be dis- 
cerned partially revealed between the brushwood, while high mountains, 
covered with jungle-grass, closing round, give an air of great solemnity to the 
scene. The tanks are filled with very pure water, and prove highly refreshing 
to the bearers and other attendants who have toiled their way on foot. Half an 
hour’s* march brings the visitors to the gigantic mouth of a cavern, having a 
range of pillars in front. The sight of tins yawning entrance into subterra- 
nean halls, which may lead one knows not whither, is exciting to strong 
imaginations, which run wild as they enter scenes fitted for the abode of Eblis, 
and from which the author of Vathcl might have imbibed his inspiration ; 
leaving to more sober calculators the measurement of heights and breadths, 
these persons give themselves up to the contemplation of the strange and 
wondrous work. These extraordinary excavations have been so often and so 
minutely described, that it is not necessary to go over the ground again. To 
ordinary visitors, there is little or nothing to interest in their mythology, and 
it is far more agreeable to those who are gifted with poetical temperaments, to 
indulge in the dreams which these awful solitudes produce, than to bore them- 
selves with inquiiies concerning the idolatrous worship to which they have 
been dedicated ; and dull must that soul be which is not filled with solemn 
thoughts, and which does not experience a degree of awe, while threading the 
mazes of these mysterious remains Parties occasionally bivouac for a night 
or two in these caves, which is certainly by far the best way of enjoying the 
excursion to the utmost. Theie are such numerous convenient cells, fitted 
for the retreats of heimils, cut into the sides of the hill, and perfectly inde- 
pendent of the larger caves, that it is easy to make a selection. Many are 
comprized of two small apartments, an outer and inner chamber, and these 
arc usually chosen for the purpose. Care, however, must be taken not to 
dislodge some grim occupant, in the shape of a tiger, these animals being apt 
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to seek these snug quarters, which seem expressly made for their accommoda- 
tion. Each cave is supplied with a tank of clear pure drinking-water, in front, 
and the materials for a good fire being close at hand, it is easy for a party to 
render themselves comfortable during their sojourn. Sportsmen may add game 

the partridge and golden plover — to the repast, the neighbouring woods 

affording excellent shooting. Very comfortable beds are sometimes made of the 
long dry grass with which the hill is covered, and this, with a cloak, proves 
sufficient for young men accustomed to care little respecting the luxuries of 
their dormitories ; those, however, who travel in palanquins always have a 
capital bed for the night’s repose, and are not to be pitied should they be res- 
tricted to such accommodation for any given period. The rising of the sun, 
witnessed from the summit of the mountain, presents a most magnificent spec- 
tacle. As it lights up the distant horizon, it reveals a wide and beautifully- 
varied prospect, extending across the sea to Bassein, a Mabratta port in the 
distance, and shedding its golden radiance over hills and valleys, rocks and 
ravines, diversified and embellished with towns, vdlages, and isolated build- 
ings, all adding to the richness and beauty of the whole. 

Though the most celebrated excavations of Salsette are those already men- 
tioned, cut out of the hill at Canara, there are others at a place called 
Amboolee, about six miles from Versovah, a small military station on the 
coast. The last-named are inferior both in size and number to the temples at 
Canara, but arc quite equal in point of execution; and indeed may be said to 
possess an air of superior elegance. They arc certainly more regular in their 
construction, the arrangement of the doors and windows, the long corridors 
and rows of columns, being symmetrical. Many of the bas-reliefs are quite 
perfect, and the sculpture is remarkable for its spirit and freedom. These 
caves extend to a very considerable distance under ground ; but light and air 
being admitted from apertures in the roof, which arc concealed by the trees 
growing thickly above, they arc not so gloomy as the circumstance might lead 
us to suppose The entrances to these caves, of which there are two, aie so 
completely hidden by the trees and underwood which grow thickly in front, 
that unless pointed out by persons well acquainted with them, they might be 
passed within a very short distance without exciting any obseivation. The * 
neighbourhood is wild, solitary, but exceedingly picturesque; birds of the most 
brilliant colours disport themselves in the trees, troops of monkeys gambol in 
every direction, and numerous small animals render the woods almost instinct 
with life. There is one precaution, which is very necessary both here and at 
Canara, since, if care be not taken to prevent the disturbance of the bees, 
they will prove very persevering and dangerous enemies. Young men are apt 
to fire guns in the caves, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the report of 
a musket in these subterranean recesses will equal that of an eighteen-pounder 
in the open air. The bees, alarmed, will rush in swarms from their nests, 
which have probably been concealed in the clefts and recesses of the rock, and 
have been known to assail the intruders with such vigour and pertinacity, as to 
drive them down to the very foot of the hill, compelling them to make a hasty 
retreat, without fulfilling the object of their expedition. Serious consequences 
have been known to arise from wounds inflicted by bees, which, when nume- 
rous, bring on fever from the inflammation and irritation which they occasion. 
The discharge of fire-arms, however, is so tempting to some young men, even 
under the most inopportune circumstances, that frequently experience ol a 
very serious nature is required to prevent this indiscreet practice. A story 
related of a young officer, who, being annoyed during breakfast by the chirping 
Asiat.Journ.N N.Vol.26*.No.10J. JO 
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of sparrows in the eaves of his bungalow, went into the verandah, and fired 
off a gun. In one moment, the thatch was on fire, and before any single 
article of property could be preserved, the whole edifice became a prey to the 
flames. In the dry season, ten minutes is quite sufficient to burn a house to 
the ground ; and, generally speaking, the inhabitants can only rush out in time 
to save their lives. 

The caves at the island of Elephanta, a name given by the Portuguese, in 
consequence of an effigy of that animal which appears upon it, carved in 
stone, arc still more celebrated than those at Salsctte, and have attracted 
greater attention from the learned. The sculptured ornaments are finer, and 
more interesting ; and there is a gigantic triad bust at the farther extremity of 
the principal temple, which, seen through the dim aisles of this cathcdral-like 
excavation, is well calculated to inspire feelings of awe, not unmingled with 
horror. Never could the monstrous images of Pagan worship be placed in a 
more appropriate shrine ; and though, by some strange circumstance, these 
caverns seem to have been early desecrated, they are so emblematical of the 
vastness of the power obtained by idolatry in India, that it is impossible to 
gaze upon these sculptured deities without a shudder. 

A great number of the poorer inhabitants of Salsette, Elephanta, and the 
other islands of Bombay, subsist by fishing: cultivation is, however, extending 
in the interior ; and in the course of a few years, the influx of visitors to 
Bombay, which must be materially increased by steam-navigation to India, 
will doubtless direct the attention of persons desirous to coloni/c, to the pur- 
chase of land in these fertile, but somewhat negtectcd scenes The various 
remains left by the Portuguese show, that in their time, agriculture flourished 
in places now reduced to jungle, from the usual consequences of Mahratta 
conquest; and although the invaders subsequently ceded their territories to 
the British Government, they have never recovered from the ravages com- 
mitted by a people, who may with justice be styled the most destructive upon 
earth. 

The political history of Bombay is an extremely curious one, and would 
form a volume in itself, of a very spirit-stirring nature, if written with the 
ability which the subject demands. Originally occupied by the Portuguese, its 
cession, at the marriage of Charles II. with the Infanta, produced great dis- 
satisfaction to the local authorities, who, at first, refused to submit. Subse- 
quently, the government appointed by the crown of England showed equal 
unwillingness to obey the royal command, and relinquish the island to the 
East-India Company ; and, for a considerable period, the attempts of the 
governors to establish their own authority, to the exclusion of persons 
appointed to supersede them, produced considerable disturbances, which, 
though causing great inconvenience and confusion at the time, would, at the 
present day, afford an amusing narrative. 
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MR. TAYLOR’S “ ORIENTAL HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS.” 

Mr. William Taylor, of Madras, in an Addendum to some “ Ob- 
servations on Professor Wilsons ‘ Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of 
Pandya,’ ”* which appear in the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science for .July last, has commented upon (we cannot say answered) a 
notice of the second volume of his “ Oriental Historical Manuscripts,” 
inserted in our Journal for January Iast.f We shall, in justice to him, 
cite his comment, and then make a few remarks upon it. 

Subsequently to my having sent in to the editor of this Journal the foregoing 
observations, I incidentally met with the number for January last of the Asiatic 
Journal , on the library table of the Madras Literary Society. It contains a 
brief critique on the second volume of Oriental Historical Manuscripts, little 
more than an echo of some statements of Professor Wilson, and in a tone of 
so much subserviency to him, that I might be at liberty to pass it by without 
remark, especially as I had written the foregoing, without knowing any thing 
of an article seemingly composed with so studied an effort towards the depre- 
ciation of my imperfect production, which I should be the last to consider free 
from faults. But, since the writer of that critique expressly indicates an 
opinion that I had borrowed from the pages of the Asiatic Journal , it may 
perhaps be as well simply to deny the implication. Adverting to the Carnataca 
Chronicle , the writer says : “The whole of the * History * was given in this 
Journal ten years back, and wc cannot help remarking, that the coincidence of 
expression in the two translations is so striking, that we are almost justified in 
asserting that Mr. Taylor must have had this version before him at the time 
when he executed his own. If not, we can only say it is one of the most 
miraculous instances of correspondence between independent translations of 
oriental works ever known or heard of.” 

I regret that I have not the volume of the Asiatic Journal referred to by the 
writer at hand, to compare with iny translation ; but, however miraculous the 
correspondence alleged to exist between the two productions may have appeared 
to him to be, one thing is certain, which is, that I had not the slightest know- 
ledge whatsoever of the existence of such a paper until I met with this state- 
ment of alleged coincidence and implied plagiary. I think, however, that I am 
able to solve the enigma without having recourse to a miracle. In the pre- 
ceding observations, towards the beginning, I have mentioned my having a 
rough paraphrastic translation, by Mr. Wheatley, of the Carnataca Chronicle , 
which I had intended to make use of. My intention, had it been fully carried 
out, was to have given him the merit of the translation, and to have added a 
brief sketch of his life and labours. In pursuance of that intention, I com- 
pared the translation and original ; and, as both were to appear on parallel 
pages, I found Mr. Wheatley’s mode of translation would not do. I then 
attempted to render his translation more literal by various alterations; a mode 
of proceeding which proved to be more tedious, and less satisfactory, than 
simple translation, to which I then resorted, on my own principles. A page or 
two, however, of his translation, with my alterations, I sent to the press, and 
the first section of the Carnataca dynasty, possibly a portion of the second sec- 
tion, gives the result of my attempt to act upon my first plan, which, to my 
regret, I was compelled to lay aside, and with it my proposed notice of Mr. 
Wheatley himself. Those who know the relationship in which I am placed 

* In the sixth number of the Journal oj the R.A.b. I Vol. xxii. p. 22. 
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towards that late excellent man, will readily comprehend why I wished to pay 
him a public token of respect, as well as understand my regret on finding that it 
could not be handsomely done. Now it is evident that the translation, which 
I then supposed had not passed out of his hands,* must have been copied out 
fair, and supplied to Colonel Mackenzie, seeing that the translation by Mr. 
Wheatley is enumerated by Professor Wilson as among his authorities. It 
follows also, that very probably this same translation was printed in the pages 
of the Asiatic Journal. If such a supposition be true, it will also follow that 
the alleged miraculous correspondence could not be so perfectly complete as is 
implied, nor could any coincidence extend over the second section, except as 
to the facts recorded, which, in both translations, would be the same. I am 
not, therefore, uncandid when I infer, that the critic’s comparison did not 
extend over the second section at the utmost; and that he was not very parti- 
cular in bis inspection is manifest from his singular caricature and omissions, 
as to the appendix to the second volume, which he professes nevertheless to 
define ; as well as from the circumstance of quoting a passage as if from the 
Tamil, which in reality was a translation from Telugu. Indeed, it may have 
been an object with him to deny to me any thing beyond “ a familiarity with 
the Tamil language;” and, if so, to effect it he has taken a liberty with the 
passage, in quoting it, utterly unpardonable. The translation from the Telugu 
is (vol. ii. p. 205), “ In those days the Padshah (customarily) sent to all coun- 
tries, &c.” The critic’s professed quotation sa>s, “ The Tamil author states 
that the Padshah (Mogul) in those days was accustomed to send, &c,” Begging 
his pardon, the Padshah referred to was not the Mogul, and the words “the 
Tamil author” are quite gratuitous and unwarrantable Had he looked at the 
top of p. 11)0, he would have seen the translation expressly stated to be from 
the Telugu language. Further, when a critic says, “ one of the anecdotes, &c. 
may be worth citing,” it would of course be supposed that what follows in 
smaller type is a quotation : it is, however, no such thing On reading it over 
at the Literary Society’s rooms, the thought arose — “ are these my words?” 
— and comparison has proved them not to be so, but the clitic’s own abstract 
of what I wrote, and in abstracting he has made me amenable for language 
which I did not use, and which is any thing but a translation of the original 
authority. To expose such glaiing disingenuousness I should consider quite 
sufficient for the criticism. I must, however, regret the critic’s attempt to 
make it appear as if I sought a comparison with Professor Wilson, who, in 
“ Sanscrit literature,” in “ general learning,” and “ critical knowledge,” I 
readily recognize to be my superior : if I claim any equality, it is in the moral 
attributes of truth and simplicity. When, moreover, in pursuance of his com- 
parison by contrast, the critic says — “ the one is an historian, the other a 
translator” — I readily acknowledge this also; and, after so many indications 
as I had given, in the two volumes of Translations, of my opinion that in 
Hindu history we want literal translations as the basis of future deductions, I 
wonder that he should have thought that I assumed the office myself of histo- 
rian. Perhaps Professor Wilson has not assumed so much : if he has done so, 
the future historian, really such, will probably cut down his sketch to smaller 
dimensions. 

I have, however, now done with the critic ; and avail myself of the occa- 
sion offered me to translate, and thereby quote, a few pertinent remarks of 
Mons. M. A. Langlois, in the Introduction to his French Translation of the 
Han Vansa, published in 1834, by the Royal Asiatic Society. Mons. Lang* 

* Sec Oriental Historical MSS, vol. 1. Preface, p. xui. 
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lois says : “ It has seemed to me that the opinions of those who had occupied 
themselves with the ancient history of India, had always wanted a basis, and 
that, in being called to be their judges, without having under our eyes the 
vouchers of the process, which they alone had consulted, we were obliged to 
yield an implicit credence to their assertions, often shaken by the contradic- 
tions themselves of their various systems. I have wished that it were possible 
to furnish criticism with the proofs of which it has need, so as to give to India 
that history, the existence of which, up to the present time, is doubted. I 
have not been able to believe that this people, which have existed so long, and 
occupy so vast a surface on the globe, who hold so distinguished a place alike 
in past and present times, could continue disinherited of their ancient annals : 
I have thought it to be needful to go and seek for these in India’s own books, 
where they will be found often mingled with fables of every kind ; and that, in 
translating these writings, it would be well to deliver over to criticism, frankly, 
and without any attachment to a system, the materials which ought to serve in 
this work of re-construction.”* 

These sentiments are the same, in other words, as those, more than once 
asserted in my two volumes of Translations ; and since repeatedly maintained 
by me, both in the columns of this Journal, and elsewhere, without know- 
ledge of M. Langlois’s views, which have only very recently come to my 
acquaintance. Perhaps, with a pardonable complacency, he places himself at 
the head of those who shall follow after him in this plan of proceeding. I con- 
ceive, however, that the credit of the plan rests with the Ro>al Asiatic 
Society. They, as far as I know, first laid down the principle as to literal 
translations. Their idea struck me as just, and I followed in my imperfect 
measuic. M. Langlois has done so; only omitting the needful point of print- 
ing the text in paiallel pages. I may add that the Honourable G. Tumour, 
whom I ought to place perhaps first, has lollowcd the same system in his trans- 
lation of the Mahawanso , and, allowing for others unknown to me, we have 
two scholars, and myself — a humble third labourer — acting on one plan, as 
neaily as possible at one time, and in three very distant places on the globe. 
And we, with those that may join with us, shall ultimately prevail. When I 
most respectfully add the Committee of Papers of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
and, as I believe I may do, the Committee of Papers of the Madras Literary 
Society, to those who approve of this plan of proceeding, I do not mean to 
place them last and least, but to show that there is as strong a reinforcement 
as perhaps can be offered or expected. Premature historians will not stand 
the test of the results ; and sycophant critics will not impede them. 

As regards the difficulties of translation in Europe, concerning which I have 
more than once offered an opinion, the experience of M. Langlois may also be 
adduced, those difficulties are less as regards Sanscrit, possibly, than any other 
language of India. M. Langlois says : “ I am myself first to feel all the im- 
perfection of my work, which has been performed from a text deduced from 
three manuscripts, not very correct ; of which two, the one Bengali and the 
other Devanagari, belong to the Itoyal Library at Paris, and the third, given 
by Mr. Tod to the Asiatic Society of London, was obligingly communicated to 
me. But no one of them had a commentary ; of which I but too often found 
the need. Phrases singularly concise, allusions incomprehensible, words un- 
known, have often stopped me; and I ought not to flatter myself that I have 
always avoided the danger of shipwreck which they presented to me. I may 
have made mistakes ; but I venture to hope that the learned, who alone will 
* Introduction, para. 2. 
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perceive them, will be most ready to pardon me, appreciating, with a kindly 
feeling, all the difficulties which I had to overcome.”* As an example of those 
difficulties, M. Langlois meets with the word Vasous ( Vasus ), and in a note he 
asks“ what are the Vasus f I avow that in this point I can only form conjec- 
tures.” I do not quote the example invidiously, far from it ; for M. Langlois 
has done his difficult work, generally speaking, well ; but such are the difficul- 
ties to which scholars in Europe are liable. The text along with the transla- 
tion, in parallel columns, would have been desirable : and when India’s own 
native works, fabulous, mythological, allegorical, poetical, and the like — 
always denying the epithet historical — shall have been, on that plan, duly and 
fully developed, either I greatly err, or India will cease to want a history. 

The important question is, whether our remarks upon the coincidence 
between Mr. Taylor’s translation of the Carnataca Chronicle and that 
which appeared in our Journal ten years back, were well or ill-founded. 
Mr. Taylor begins by saying, that “ he had no knowledge of the existence 
of such a paper ” as the last-mentioned. If he had been able to stop there, 
we should have been a little puzzled ; but he goes on to say, that he had 
before him “ a rough paraphrastic translation ” of the Carnataca Chro- 
nicle , wffiich (as we understand, though his statement is not so clear and 
explicit as it ought to have been) he made use of, not supposing it had 
passed out of the translator’s hands. Whether, if he made use of a portion 
of the labours of another, he was not bound to acknowledge it, is a ques- 
tion which we shall not decide upon; but when Mr. Taylor throws off the 
character of the reus conftens , and denies that the coincidence could be 
so complete as is implied m our remarks, we are called upon to justify 
them, which we do by exhibiting a few specimens in parallel columns : 


Mr. Taylor’s Translation. 

Vizianagaram-penu-kondai-patnain was 
for many years the capital ot the Uayer, 
whose government extended over the 
fifty-six kingdoms. In his reign, he iiad 
44), 000 cavalry, 4,000 elephants, and 
10,000 camels. He had a principal offi- 
cer, or general, named Nagamu-Naieker, 
who had charge of them ; who also had, 
of his own, 0,000 cavalry, and 20,000 
infantry, l'or the support and mainte- 
nance of this retinue, the peisheush hom 
the several tributaries, from Arcot down 
to Travaneore, was transferred to Naga- 
ma-Naicker; which tribute he regularly 
collected from them. 

Nagama-Naicker w r as in due time 
blessed with a son, to whom he gave the 
name of Visvanatha-Naicker, alter the 
name of the Svami ; and, as he was con- 
sidered to be a gift immediately from God, 
nothing was omitted by the father to im- 


Tianslation in the Asiatic Journal for 
December 1820. 

Vidya Nagaram Paindu Kondaypatnam 
was for many years the capital of the Raya, 
whose government extended over the 
hlty-six kingdoms (or provinces), and to 
whom the princes of those provinces 
were tributary. The Raya had 44), 000 
cavalry, 1,000 elephants, and 10,000 ca- 
mels, under the charge of a principal 
otlicer. One of these officers, named 
Nagama Nfiyaca, had a force of his own 
consisting ol 0,000 cavalry and 20,000 in- 
fantry, for the maintenance of which the 
pesheush of the several tributaries, from 
Arcot to Travaneore, was assigned to 
him. 

In due time, Nagama N&yaca had a 
son, whom he named Visvvanfit’ha Ndya- 
ca, after the Sw&mi ; and considering him 
as a gift from God, neglected nothing in 
his education to render him able and in- 
telligent. He was taught the use of wea- 


* Introduction, p. xv. 
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prove, by daily exercise, the education of 
his son, and to render him able and in- 
telligent. He was also taught fencing, 
and the use of all weapons. When he 
attained his sixteenth year, he was ad- 
mired for the beauty of his person, and 
his natural as well as acquired knowledge, 
and waa in every respect accomplished. 

Shortly after, the Nava-rattiri festival 
occurred. In this capital was the temple 
of a durga (or goddess), to which a festi- 
val was annually dedicated ; and it termi- 
nated with the offering of a wild buffalo 
to the goddess on the tenth day. This 
buffalo was generally hunted for in the 
jungle by the prince of the kingdom, and 
usually taken in a net On the eighth 
day of that year, the Rayer, as usual, 
went with his hunting party into the 
woods, which abounded with wild buffa- 
los ; and having chased them, a buffalo 
was reported to be caught in the snare 
laid lor it by the huntsmen. This buffalo 
was remarkable for the strength and 
length of its horns, which bended back- 
waids and reached to its tail; conse- 
quently the Rayer and his piincipal offi- 
cers were much concerned at the impro- 
bability of sacrificing it with one blow, as 
would be needful : since a failure m this 
point would be a sure indication ot some 
catastrophe, unfavourable to the tutuie 
prosperity of the kingdom, according to 
a current tradition long since established. 
Great doubts were entertained whether it 
would be, by any means, possible, at 
one blow, to sever the head ot this ani- 
mal lrom the body; for it was thought 
by the Rayer and his counsellors, that 
even repeated blows could not effect it ; 
and they remained in suspense whether 
or not some unpropitious event did not 
threaten the kingdom. 

Such was the state of things, when, in 
the night of the ninth day of the festival, 
Visvanatha-Naicker was informed by the 
goddess, in a dream, of the concern of 
the Rayer and his principal officers ; and 
was advised to go to the Rayer, and offer 
to sever the buffalo’s head from its shoul- 
ders with one blow, provided he might 
have a suitable sword, to be selected from 
the number of swords kept in a chest in 
the king’s armoury ; adding, that as the 
Kayer would immediately let him have his 
choice ot them, he would, at the top, 


pons; and when he attained his sixteenth 
year, he was admired for the beauty of 
his person and his natural and acquired 
talents. 


In this capital was the temple of a 
durga, or goddess, to whom an annual 
festival was celebrated in the month of 
September. It terminated with the 
offering of a wild buffalo to the goddess 
on the tenth day. This buffalo was 
usually hunted in the forest by the prince 
of the kingdom. On the eighth day, the 
Hfiya, with his party, went, as usual, into 
the woods for this purpose, and a buffalo 
was reported to be caught in the snare 
laid by the huntsmen. This beast was 
remarkable for the length of its horns, 
which bent backward as far as its tail ; 
wherefore the lUiya and his principal 
officers were apprehensive it would be 
difficult to sacrifice it with one blow, the 
failure of which would be an omen por- 
tending some calamity to the kingdom. 
All the bold and strong persons in the 
Raya’s seivice were consulted as to the 
possibility of cutting through the horns 
and severing the head at one blow, but 
they were diffident of success. 


On the night of the ninth day of the 
festival, Viswanfit’ha Nayaca was inform- 
ed of this matter by the goddess in a 
dream, who advised him to offer to the 
R&ya to sacrifice the buffalo at one blow, 
provided he would give him a sword from 
the select number preserved in a chest in 
his treasury; and as the Raya would grant 
his request, he would find at the top a 
sword, the blade of which would be two 
cubits long and eight inches broad, with 
which he might cut through the horns 
and sever the head at one blow : the ac- 
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find a sword, the blade of which would 
be two cubits long and eight inches 
broad, with which he would be enabled, 
with one blow, to cut the horns through 
and sever the head of the animal from its 
body; as also, that tins action would 
highly please the Rayer, and from thence- 
forth prove conducive to the rapid in- 
crease of his own prosperity; and that 
he would one day hold the sceptre in his 
hands, and reign exclusively throughout 
the Rayei’s dominions. 

Seveial of the inferior princes in the 
north, soon after this occurrence, dis- 
puted their subjection as tnbutaries to 
the llayer; and picsumed to drive out 
his troops from the seveial lortiessos. On 
this account Visvanatha-Naickcr was de- 
puted to march against the rebels, with a 
suitable lorce, in order to punish them, 
lie accoidmgly proceeded, and having 
successlully warred against them, took 
them prisoners; appointed proper per- 
sons for the management ot the con- 
quered countries; and returned tnumph- 
antly to tile Rayer, with the captives, 
elephants, camels, horses, and all the 
treasure belonging to them. The Rayer 
was so well pleased with the luaveiy and 
success of Visvanatha-Naickcr, that lie 
forthwith honomed him with distinguish- 
ed tokens of appiobation and favour, in 
bestowing on him all the banners or tro- 
phies which belonged to the refractoiy 
tributaries, and continued him about his 
own person. 


tion (lie was farther told) would highly 
please the Raya, and conduce to the ra- 
pid increase of Viswankt’ha’s happiness, 
so that he would one day sway the sceptre 
over the U&ya’s kingdom. 


Some of the petty princes in the north 
having soon utter revolted from the Raya, 
and expelled his troops from the torts, 
Viswanat’ha, Myaca was sent to punish 
the rebels. He succeeded in the war, 
took the rebels prisoners, appointed lit 
persons to manage the conquered teinlo- 
tories, and returned triumphant to the 
Raya with the captured ti ensure and 
spoil. The pi nice was so well pleased 
with Viswanat’ha Nayaca’s conduct, that, 
as a maik of his favour, lie presented him 
with all the banners and trophies which 
belonged to the rebellious princes, as 
well as some ot Ins own, and kept him 
near lus person. 


Having cited these coincidences, m winch several instances occur of 
consecutive words identical in both translations, we ask any candid reader 
whether our rcmaiks upon the subject exceeded the truth ; and whether, 
having these coincidences before us, wholly unexplained by Mr. Taylor, 
we were not bound, as honest critics, to point them out ? Re it remem- 
bered, that though Mr. Taylor disengeuuously pretends that we “expressly 
indicated an opinion that he had borrowed from the pages of the Asiatic 
Journal which he denies ; the fact is, that we merely said he must have 
had “ this version before him when he executed his own which he admits. 

We have little to say with regard to the rest of Mr. Taylor's comment. 
When he talks of our “tone of subserviency” towards Professor Wilson, 
he must be told in return that we are subservient to no man. The “tone” 
in which we spoke of that gentleman was due to his literary merits. The 
writer of the notice in question had no communication with Mr. Wilson on 
the subject whatever, direct or indirect. It may, pci haps, be disagreeable 
to a person with the small pretensions of Mr. Taylor, to see the “general 
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learning” and “ critical knowledge” of Mr. Wilson (whom he has the 
temerity to accuse, in his “ Observations,” of “ a tone of dictation and 
confidence ”) placed in contrast with them ; but we know of only one 
remedy, that of making a juster estimate of his own capabilities. 

The outcry Mr. Taylor raises about the abstract we made of the 
anecdote of “the Mogul's ►Slipper,” in which we compressed his wordy 
narrative of nearly four quarto pages into about thirty lines, is quite 
characteristic of him. 'File slightest deviation from the “ word for word” 
system of rendering is a heinous offence in the eyes of a mere translator. 
The “thought” which arose on reading this abstract, which we did not say 
was his, “ Are these my words?” would have been better timed when he 
used Mr. Wheatley’s translation without acknowledgment. 


T 'V 1 I, I G II T. 

In the blue In my water ot Araby’s ocean 
The tiopicnl sun is now bathing his lays. 

While light Ineezes mstle the leaves into motion, 

Diffusing tirsli \igour laid low by his blaze. 

The mild streaming moon-beams are now all my taper, 

A leal ot banana, spiead smooth, is my paper, 

And a clear starry welkin, divested ot vapour, 

My canopy forms, as L pen you these lays. 

The Hindu his tom-tom is joyously sounding; 

The daik-iewclled dames shout their death-wail ot woe* 

The Moslem Ills saint’s tomb with lamps is surrounding, 

While large Hying vampires evult in the glow , 

The white men their requiem bugles aie blowing, 

Hie air with guy night-flies in spirals is glowing, 

While low in the west the electric is (lowing. 

And pealing is thmulei, tar distant and low. 

’Neath a high clayey bank, on the broad muddy Gunga, 

Whcie bats, owls, and snakes o’er the channel pieside, 

All lonely I sit, m my swift skimming dmqa , 

And list to the Hood boiling by m its pride, 

To the smut ot the crocodile deeply inhaling, 

The giowl of the wolt, and the jackall regaling, 

The scream of the seared iowl aloft loudly railing, 

The feuy-man’s call ere his last trip is plied. 

As I gaze on each cluster ot lights that bespangle 
The concave of heav’n with their radiance divine, 

Seven tar to the northwaid my fancies entangle, 

The Ursa, that points to the pole-star divine . 

The til st that attracted my boyish attention, 

The last tiait of home that remains in extension, 

And still, though apilgiun, its wonted ascension 
To me gives more joy than all others that shine. 

For linked to its orbs are the scenes of my childhood ; 

In fancy I trace them each cool shady eve; 

In canoe on the Gunga, or tent in the wild wood, 

A relic of home in its horns I perceive ; 

And fondly 1 think, on its beams while Fin poring, 

The eye of my Nora is it too adoring, 

That she fondly looks for my welcome restoring 
To home, to her arms, ne’er again them to leave. 

Calcutta. Ooaianoonda, 
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A VOYAGE OP THE IlED SEA. 

NO. I. 

The wind blew fresh and fair, and our old crazy craft bowled along at the 
rate of seven knots. The crew were about ; some at prayers, others sipping 
coffee. The solemn and measured praise to Allah was heard above all; and a 
pause was filled up with the gurgling of the water-pipe. The night was beau- 
tiful, and the stars lit up the blue canopy above us ;* the dark hills casting 
a sombre shade on the water. 

As we neared the bab, or gate, the wind failed us, and as the current was 
adverse and strong, we had a hard struggle : but light zephyrs off the land 
occasionally filled our sail, and we made good our entrance. 

The entrance to the Red Sea is known under the general appellation of 
Bab al Mandeb ; it is formed by the coasts of Arabia and Africa, which bind 
this arm of the ocean along its whole length with steep and arid hills, till they 
arrive at this point, where they appear to meet — on the Arabian side, by the 
extreme southern promontory of that peninsula ; and opposite, by a projection 
or cape of the African continent, leaving a space between of about twenty 
miles, which is occupied by several islands, the principal of which is Perim 
and the gioup called the Brothers. The whole of these islands, and the hills 
of the adjacent continents, bear the nuuks of volcanic action — barren, of a 
cinder-like appearance, and destitute of water. Some of our crew, who are 
natives of these parts, assert that there are many burning mountains in Hadra- 
mut, the craters of which aie now' open. On the peaks of the hills which 
towered above us on our right-hand, the officers of the Indian navy discovered 
large quantities of sulphur and masses of magnet-stone : they also found the 
compass very much disturbed in their vicinity. 

The nearest lull the natives call Fermisc, or ‘Lanthorn’j and tradition 
assigns as the cause that it was once burning, and served as an admirable bea- 
con to vessels approaching the sea. 

It fell calm, and the current drifted us about in the narrowest part of the 
strait, which is hardly half a mile wide. The moon rose, and we were in some 
degree relieved from our anxiety, as it enabled us to judge our distance from 
the shore, and ascertain for certainty if we were taking the right course, w hich 
is hereabouts rather difficult to discover iu the daik. Our jolly-boat was 
lowered, and we towed the vessel off the land, which we had approached so 
near, that should any wind have blown, it would have been kept from catching 
our sail by the rocks which frowned above us. 

The ancient mariners, by the names they have given to the different headlands 
and islands here and in the neighbourhood, have left us an everlasting memorial 
of the dangers attending the eastern maritime commerce in those times. The 
entrance of the sea is called the Gate of Sorrow, or Weeping ; the cape itself, 
Affliction ; the extreme east point of Africa, which must have been the last 
laud they lost hight of, the Cape of Burial ; and after we enter the sea, where 
the small vessels of those times could run in-shore and sail up between the 
reefs, Ziggcr, or Prayer. Here we may suppose they performed worship to their 
gods, or thanksgiving for a safe delivery from the dangers of the voyage ; or, 
if on the outset, offered up a propitiation for success, before they launched into 
the seeming dangers. The African coast is called Bur-al Agim, or the Strange 
Band. With energy they pointed out their own shore as “ Araby.” 

* The beautiful etlienal blue east of the sk> at night in these regions is a subject of admiration to all 
who lia\ e (ra\ ei .ed them 
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The sen was a perfect calm. The current had become favourable, and it car- 
ried us rapidly through. The dangers of the voyage were now considered over ; 
our crew assembled in the poop, and, in a musical chaunt, they all together 
pronounced a “ salam,” which, by dwelling on the last syllable, and gradually 
lowering it till it died away, gave it a solemn and greeting sound, which was 
camdit up and answered by the dark and empty caves. Prayers were now said; 
an d°al though we caught the wind which backed our sail as we rounded the 
cape, not a soul offered to move till he had done offering up thanks to his 
maker. The solemn ebannt of their prayers, and the whole scene, led me to 
picture to myself the many heart-rending scenes of distress this cape— the 
Cape of Affliction— has witnessed. 

As we enter the sea, we leave the shores of the province of Hadramut. 
Two days previous to entering the straits, we passed the port of Aden; and 
on nearing the shore, wc had a distinct view of the low sandy strip that inter- 
venes between the hills and the sea, on which we saw a few Bedouin tents. 
The hills of this part of Arabia Felix branch out from a great chain that runs 
from the south-west to its opposite quarter, and approach the sea, leaving a 
sandy arid strip of only a few miles in breadth, fashioned into crescents or 
bays, by the hills extending their rocky ridges to the water’s edge, and form- 
in'* a succession of abrupt headlands. This is the shore of the province of 
Hadramut. Between the sea and the mountains, not a more dried-up spot 
exists in nature; still, it is the happy Arabia of the poets ; but such an unpoe- 
tic.il sea and coast I never before east eyes on. 

Hadramut, in remote times, was governed by a race of kings, known in 
history as the Hamyrite dynasty, so called after their founder ; which 
kingdom, it appears, was originally peopled by the descendants of Hozora- 
mavoth,* first in descent from Jochtoiv this word, the Arabs assert, implies 
the “ presence of death.” The capital of this kingdom was Saba, afterwards 
called by the (hecks Maiiaba. The nelies and fame of this portion of the 
Arabian peninsula continued as long as they were the carriers for the Tyrian 
nunket. Ocelis, the great starting port of those times, was in the vicinity of 
this territory; but as soon as the Ptolemies cnfoiced the plans ol Alexander 
in regard to the channel of the Indian tiade, the commerce, which the 
Hamj rites had enjoyed for upwards of a thousand jears, fell from their hands. 

The Hamyrites had a separate language Irom the other tribes of Arabia, and 
a distinct written diameter, which is preset ved to this day on various monu- 
ments in the country. The copies m Mr. Wellsted’s possession are closely 
allied to the Phoenician and Ethiopic. When wc iccollcct that the merchants 
of Tcman and Dedan were constant visitors to the Tyrian emporium, they 
were the carriers to the people of Arabia, who most profited by the intercourse 
with Tyre; consequently, we may infer they received their written characters 
from that people. The tribes about here speak a distinct language from the 
Arabic; and the people, judging from those met with on the coast, arc an 
athletic race of men, of a dark complexion, with features and hair the same as 
the other Arabians; but not so symmetrical in foim, or so pleasing in fea- 
ture, as the Arabs of the northern portion of the peninsula. 

Hadramut, at present, is governed by a number of petty sheikhs, and the 
inhabitants are divided into tribes, which keeps them inconstant feud anil war 

After we had cleared the straits, the breeze freshened to a gale, and v\c 
anchored in Mocha roads about seven the following morning, and repaited to 
the British agent’s, where wc met the officer* of the Indian navy vessel ol the 


+ Gen. x. J(i. 
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station. We spent the -day with these gentlemen, and enjoyed the good things 
of Mocha: this place is famous for its bread, coffee, fish, and fruit; not forget- 
ting butter and eggs. 

The town of Mocha is built upon a low sandy shore — a barren, sterile strip, 
that intervenes between the mountains of Senna and the sea. The appearance 
of the place from the seaward is handsome, and from being built upon a slight 
eminence, is also imposing. A wall, constructed of bricks, with batteries, en- 
circles the town ; and although rather a miserable barrier in our ideas, still not 
a contemptible one against the invasion of the Bedouins. The number of 
houses, by a census lately taken, was three thousand — about two-thirds only of 
which are inhabited; many of them arc of three stories, stuccoed, and highly 
figured on the outside with those pointed ornaments that enrich the moresque 
style. The front of each dwelling is ornamented with a wooden balcony, 
which is elaborately carved with arabesque fietwork and elegant tracery; it is 
in general occupied by a divan, and affords the lounger an opportunity of seeing 
what is going on in the streets, which otherwise would be impossible, without 
great inconvenience, from the situation of the other windows, and the extreme 
narrowness of the streets. The sacred portion of the house, al llarcem, may 
always be known by the bamboo jalousies , as they have been aptly termed, 
which hang before the windows, so that the poor unfortunate victim, thus 
caged, cannot even see out. 

The style of architecture in Mocha is peculiar to this part of the country, 
and extends from Jidda in this sea to Bahrein in the Persian Gulf; and the 
true moresque and pointed arch is found in the modern, as well as the very 
oldest buildings. The houses arc spacious, and built round a court. The door 
of entrance is large, which leads into a passage that enters the court; around 
are seats, which are matted. Here the master of the house sits, and receives 
his guests ; if a merchant, here he makes his bargains. 

Amongst orientals, there are no men about town — no loungers; every man 
has a profession, even the sultan. Here the master generally dines, never eat- 
ing with his women, which custom appears a very old and general one in the 
East. 

The streets of Mocha are exceedingly dirty, like those in all eastern towns ; 
here they appear never to have been swept, and from a long accumulation of 
dirt, have acquired a considerable inequality of height The roofs of the 
houses are flat, and serve as sleeping apartments in the sultry season. All the 
water-spouts lead into the streets, which are not more than four yard/> 
wide; so when it rains, or any water is spilt above, those walking beneath are 
sure of getting it upon their heads. A merchant here rises in the morning 
and goes to his shop (perhaps the whole way leads through a covered bazar), 
where he sits till the evening, never stirring from his lounge, excepting for the 
mid-day prayers ; and the places of worship are so numerous, that he has | 
seldom far to go. Here no person ever thinks of walking for either exercise or ! 
amusement. The acme of delight of all easterns is to go beyond the gates of j 
their city, to a garden or a fountain, and there enjoy his pipe and coffee. ; 

The illusion of Mocha being a fine city, which the view we had of it from 
the sea certainly impressed us with, vanished, as we picked our steps through 
its deserted streets, and found half the houses in ruins. 

The streets of an eastern city are quite deserted ; all business is done in the 
bazars — there all congregate ; occasionally, a man is seen hurrying to his home, 
or the young women who carry water from the wells to the houses. 

The coffee-houses are the general lounges. Here they arc large open sheds, 
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furnished with small stools for the visitors to sit uppn. In other parts of Asia 
they arc well built, and fm nished with mats and benches, but the Arabs are 
not 80 luxurious in these matters as the Turks. On entering a cafe , it is 
customary to say, “ Peace be with you i” which is responded to by those you 
seat yourself nearest. Coffee is then served to you in a small china cup, 
shapen like the half of an egg-shell, which fits into a brass saucer of a similar 
shape; the latter is a very necessary protection to the fingers, as the cup or 
saucer are without handle, and the beverage is sipped scalding hot. If you wish 
a nargcila, which is the water-pipe, a boy is always ready for that purpose : 
you give him tobacco from your own bag, and he prepares the pipe. The whole 
charge for a coffee and pipe is one comasue, the hundredth part ofq shilling. 

The inhabitants of Mocha are a sickly, sallow-looking race, and very many 
of them lame, from the effects of a sore which attacks them in the legs, and in 
some cases destroy their extremities. They are much addicted to smoking 
a preparation of hemp, which is very similar in its effects to opium. 

The merchants of Mocha are principally Indians from Surat, and Banyans 
from Cutch Mandivie ; to each of these ports the trade is very considerable. 
Most of them are English subjects, and, consequently, trade free and inde- 
pendent of the many exactions levied on other merchants by the Turkish 
governor. There are also large numbers of resident Semanlies and Ilabeshies. 
There Africans are forbidden to icside in the town ; their village, without the 
walls, is composed of reed huts, constructed in the shape of bee-hives. The 
merchants of each of these nations carry on their respective trade with the 
people of the town, where there is a ready market for their goods, which are 
again purchased by the Arabs, and merchants of the interior, with the dollars 
they receive in return for the coffee. 

Amongst the assemblage of beings generally found in an oriental city, Jews 
are the most conspicuous, both from their features, and the finger of scorn 
that is pointed at them. Here, however, I could find but two families, who 
were living without the town, in a small suburb, called Kara al Yude. On 
inquiry, I found there was formerly a very considerable colony of them settled 
here, hut repeated persecution has dispersed “ the scattered.” We walked out 
to see these two families, and they were quite delighted at our taking so 
much trouble to inquire after them The wife of one of them said she recol- 
lected Lord Valentia. Her daughter, a black-eyed Rachael of seventeen, 
served us with coffee and arrack, while her old father told us a rambling story 
about their persecutions, plentifully shedding tears, and repeating from the 
Psalms. I made him dry lus c)es, and show us their synagogue — a little build- 
ing, about twenty feet square. They had one edition of the law, written on 
vellum. The rabbi would not part with this, although I offered him double its 
value, and another edition I had obtained from a rabbi who came across from 
Bombay with us. lie was an old patriarchal-looking man: his beard was as 
white as snow, but hi.s eye was yet undimmed, which showed that care, more 
than time, lud blanched it. I told him I was going to Jerusalem : he embraced 
me. These people were so poor, that we could not refrain from making them a 
small present The poor rabbi felt that he could make no return, so I begged 
of him to point out any passage in the Psalms that would remind me of him 
and his thankfulness, which was more than repayment to us. He wrote this 
passage in my note-book . — 

“Woe is me that I sojourn in Mescch, and that I dwell in the tents of 
Kedar.” 

The rabbi mentioned to us, that there were many families of Jews settled 
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at Sana from the very remotest time. Sana is mentioned in the Bible as Uzal : 
perhaps these Jews may be the Racabites. 

Mocha was formerly a dependency of the Imaum of Sana’s, who appointed 
a doula to the government ; and, from the extensiveness of the coffee trade, 
was considered the richest port of that prince’s dominions. 

The present government of Mocha is composed of a Bey, and his deputy, 
called kahia, with a garrison of 1,500 Egyptian troops of the line. Mahomed 
Ali’s rule here, as elsewhere in the IJedjas and Yemen, is to grasp as much as 
possible, totally disregarding the improvement of the people or the country. 
Each article of commerce or consumption is heavily taxed ; the coffee trade is 
wholly monopolized by his agents ; and the only merchants that can in any 
way profit by this trade, are those who arc protected by our Government, the 
duty on goods imported by British merchants being but three per cent , while 
those of any other country pay seven, and at times is raised to ten. 

The native agent, paid by the East-India Company, is considerably involved 
in trade ; in consequence of which, the influence he possesses, and the protec- 
tion he affords to British subjects, is spoken of by the people here, as very 
much prejudiced by his own interests. The ability of native agents to afford 
protection to our travellers, now they have become so numeious, and likely 
to be more so when the steam-communication is permanently established, is 
very questionable. 

Sheikh Tybe, the agent, has a house a short distance from the town, and, 
with several other summer retreats of the rich merchants, stands in a grove of 
date-palms. We spent some part of the day here; but in spite of the shelter 
afforded by the trees, we found the heat and glare intolerable Our host 
behaved to us with great kindness, and dinner was served in the European 
fashion, upon a table, with knives and forks; an unlooked-for advancement 
in this strange land. In the evening we visited the governor, Amin Bey, who 
received us very cordially. We found him seated upon a chair, his legs “ a la 
Kuropeenc ,” smoking from a silver nargcila, or water-pipe. lie rose as we 
entered the room, and, with great politeness, offered us the chair he had been 
sitting upon ; and clapping his hands, a couple of savants entered with other 
chairs, on which he invited us to sit. Coffee and pipes were quickly brought, 
and he very civilly inquired after our healths. 1 must say, 1 was rather sur- 
prised at all this lefinement. Although I had travelled much in Asia, I had 
never met a Turk so well-bred and Europeanised. Amin Bey was a Georgian 
by birth, a slave of Mahomed Ali, in whose service, from the menial office of 
pipe-bearer, he had risen to the high rank of Bey and governor, with a salary 
of .£3,00!) a year, besides other large emoluments. His complexion was fair 
and clear, and expressive of gieat sweetness and amiability. The intelligence 
and good sense he evinced in his questions to us were really astonishing, con- 
sidering that he had lived in camps all his life; and the bruised arms hung up 
around the apartment showed he had not yet done with the trade of war. A 
Turk has no library — no book but the Koran. He showed us several charts of 
the interior of Yemen, which had been drawn up under his directions, and 
dwelt particularly upon the exploratory expedition, Lieut. Wellsted had 
planned with him to examine these provinces There was no display of ser- 
vants or armed followers, nor during our visit were we surrounded by ficrce- 
looking soldiers, with long, sun-burnt mustachios, armed with pistols, yata- 
gans, &c. There was merely a servant at the house-door, before which a 
sentry paced to and fro, dressed in a short jacket, carrying a musket and 
bayonet. 
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What a change is Turkey undergoing ! The old regime of the Mustafas and 
Mahoineds is gone, and with it all those fierce characters that surrounded an 
Eastern despot; and our Arabian-Night fancies of fine shawl dresses, and 
handsome bearded Turks, are now only to be found in the far East. The 
modern Turk, in his tight small-clothes, looks a miserable creature; and when 
brought in close contrast with the remains of the haughty race, who still wear 
their fine becoming robes of gay colours, certainly sinks very much in the 
appearance of the outward man. In conclusion, I must say, our visit to Amin 
Bey excited no more idea of an audience of an Eastern despot, than would a 
morning call in Portland Place The Arabs we met in the streets, those 
who had visited the town for purchases, appeared to be a very fine-looking 
race of men, though in appearance quite distinct from those met with in the 
deserts— “ the Arabs, the sons of Arabs,” as they fondly style themselves. 
The country of Tehama is mountainous, and consequently colder and more 
fertile than other parts of the peninsula. These Arabs have evidently not been 
subjected to the same hardship and exposure as have their brethren, the true 
sons of Islmiael As these, the children of Jochton, bore not the evidence of 
the hard mode of living the others do ; their bodies were more square, and of 
stouter limb, their complexion fairer, and their countenances more smiling and 
pleasing. 

The women of these tribes are paiticularly lair and comely, showing from 
beneath their chudders fine lounded arms and wcll-shapen ancles. They all 
wear masks of black linen, having two holes in it, through which the eyes just 
appear, “clear, dark, and spaikling;” but this is all the picture of lovely 
woman an infidel can hope to see in Mocha — she is a shrouded form to him. 

On the 2.) th of May, we took a passage in a small Surat ketch, which was 
to sail on the morrow for Jidda. Ten dollars was the passage-money, for 
which the naquedah engaged to provide us with room to lie down in the great 
cabin, wood and water, and to allow one of the crew to cook our meals. In 
the evening we embaiked. Aftei a good tug at our anchor, we were away. 
'File main-topsail of our craft was loosed To our utter astonishment, as it 
spread open to the bree/e, we observed it to be completely in tatteis— just as 
a vessel’s sad appeals when riddled by round shot. We pointed this out to the 
captain (naquedah), who was a Surtee by birth, “Oh,” said he, “ the holes 
act as doois, and thar sad has stood fifteen years without being a bit the 
worse “ Dei waza hi Salih ; pone jaitiga is Ice wasla na tohnga pundcra hras 
isc." The night was daik and gloomy; after smoking a few segars, we spread 
our mats, and laid down on the deck of the cabin. Seven Surat merchants, 
every man with his venture, occupied this abode, besides ourselves. We slept 
the night through — and who does not when he has a hard plank for a bed? 

In the morning, I found myself stowed amongst about two dozen pilgrims, 
tattered and torn, who had sought shelter in the cabin from the dew of 
heaven.* We now' looked around us, as it was the first time we had been 
able to examine minutely either the vessel or our companions — and strange 
they were. 

The wind was still fair, and our crazy craft tumbled along before the gale at 
the rate of three miles an hour. So much, thought I, for the doors in the 
sails. This morning we were off Jcbel Zigger, “ the isles of prayer.” Our 
prayers were offered up in great solemnity. The pilgrims prayed ; and those 
who were too infirm to go through their usual genuflexions, repeated the 
thousand and one names of the Creator, and his many mercies, upon their 

f 1'he dew falls like ram m tlie^e diy countries. 
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rosary. A little boat, made of the husk of a coco-nut, with a small sail, 
laden with a few grains of rice and some samples of our cargo, was launched 
into the waves from our deck, with the loud cheer of “ salama /” from the 
whole crew. This was an offering to the evil spirit of the ocean. 

The Zigger group are on the northern shore of the sea ; sterile and uninha- 
bited rocks. These islands are of volcanic formation; on many of them 
craters are very distinct, having streams of cold lava down their sides, just as 
on the day the subterranean fires, of which these were the chiranics, went out. 

Dcria Doidat , or the ‘ Wealth of the Seas/ was the magnificent appellation 
of our bark. She was built at Bownuggur, on the Cattawar coast, in the year 
1750, for the Zanzibar trade, which was then, and is still, carried on from that 
port. Her bows were so low in the water, that you might have easily washed 
your hands in the sea from off' her forecastle, while her lofty stern was upwards 
of twenty feet above the water. The gradual inclination of her deck, which 
ascended from the stem to the stern, was so considerable, that to pass from 
the forecastle aft, was a regular up-hill journey. An attempt had been made 
to rig her in the Europcan-sbip style ; but such an attempt ! Her sign was a 
horse rampant; but what connexion such a figure bore to her name, I could 
neither imagine or learn from those on board. After all, this treacherous- 
looking craft was freighted with a valuable cargo, like that of the Argosy of 
old — “ with fine cloths, tissue, and embroidery.” Eighty-five years had she 
triumphed over the perils of the voyage to Zanzibar and Jidda ; but every 
lurch she now takes, speaks of her desire — to sink to rest. 

Our crew consisted of a captain, two mates or navigators, and about twelve 
seamen. These poor miserable creatures had hardly stiength to hoist the 
main-topsail ; but then we had a mighty host in our pilgrims. Wc had an hun- 
dred of these crowded on board — crowded, 1 may say, for our deck was not 
very roomy, although wc were near two hundred tons in burden. The young 
and lusty, of which there were nearly forty, cheerfully lent their assistance on 
all occasions. 

As the voyage hitherto had been prosperous, and little to do beyond attend- 
ing to the steerage, the pilgrims and the crew were very comfortable : they 
slept and chatted. Some, according to their own account, were journeying to 
die in the holy city ; but, judging from their wan and wasted appearance, even 
this consummation will most probably be denied them. Some from Delhi or 
further Ind, some from the Malayan isles, others Persians, Kurds, and Afghans 
— all swell out this motley group. Some there were who had passed as many 
as fifteen years since they had left their homes, and "hoped to return again in 
the same time ” — the pilgrimage of a life. Others, again, had set out from 
their native homes in companies of ten or twenty, and the survivor sighed as 
he related how his companions, one by one, had fallen by the way. Eighty 
thousand beings are thus led to one point from all corners of the earth, to 
assemble on one spot, there to adore, to worship. Three-fourths of the 
pilgrims are objects of charity; some of those on board our vessel had come 
from the outer border of Ind, without either money or any other means to 
defray the expenses of their journey— depending upon charity. 

Our cabin passengers consisted of seven Surat merchants— pilgrims: be- 
tween them they owned the whole cargo. My companion, the captain, and I, 
made up our number to ten. We slept in charpois ,* which we had hung up to 
cleets and eye-bolts in the beams. These cribs occupied the whole cabin, with 
the exception of a small space in the centre, which was kept clear for a dining- 

* Indian bedsteads. 
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room. As we had divided ourselves into six messes, this spot was generally 
occupied by some of our party at their meals. At night, this space was 
tenanted by those amongst our crew who had the privilege of entree ; but about 
midnight, as the air grew cool, those pilgrims who slept outside, nearest the 
door, always managed to find their way in ; and then came the tug of war — 
the battle for places. 

87th. Early this morning, we passed by the Sabaqien islands; these are four- 
teen barren rocks, of a pyramidal form, and of a volcanic origin. One of the 
group emitted flames about fourteen years ago ; an event which some of our 
crew had witnessed. In the evening, still enjoying our fair wind, we passed 
Jebel Tier, an island about six miles in circumference, rising in a pyramidal 
form to about 1,300 feet above the sea. This was also a burning one about 
a century ago.* A few fishermen reside on it, who live by fishing and catching 
turtle, the shell of which they carry to the ports on the coast and dispose of 
it, carrying back a stock of water. 

From the 27th to the 1st of May, the wind continued fair; but, knowing 
from experience that the south-east winds change very suddenly the beginning 
of this month, and then blow from the opposite quarter, without intermission, 
till September, we were all anxiety: with every lull we expected the change. 
We thought of our tattered sails; and the nearest port, Jidda, yet 150 miles 
off. The wind once foul, we were afraid our “ pearl of the seas ” would 

I 1 make but poor head against it. On the 1st wc passed by several coral reefs 
and low sandy islets. These reefs and islands extend from each side of the 
sea to thirty miles from land, all coralline ; therefore, of distinct formation from 
those we have already passed, and which Jay out more in the centre of the 
sea. Many of the reefs wc have passed to day are not more than half a mile 
in circuit; some were only ledges ; and within the short distance of twenty 
yards from their edges there was no bottom with three hundred fathoms of line. 
\nother extensive shoal, we had just safely passed, is placed on the maps at 
llarabia. The sea beat over it with great violence. This fearful patch of 
ocks lies out from the coast at least twenty miles, and as no warning from 
oundings tells the mariner of his vicinity to it, the sailors of such craft as 
he Deria Doulat , when passing at night, anxiously watch and listen for the 
ound of its breakers. The violence of the sea beating over this patch was 
rightful, and the roar of the breakers could have been heard some miles off. 
The reef is just even with the water’s edge, which appears to be the extreme 
leight to which the lithophite tribe raise their Babel towers of the deep, 
hey then cease to build, and the further formation of the island depends 
pon the lodgment of sand. The sand islands attached to this reef are very 
)w, and cannot be distinguished more than four miles off, and present to the 
lariner s view merely a strip, of a light foam colour, glaring with the rays of 
powerful sun, which fiercely seizes on these light spots, and contrasts finely 
rith the deep purple dye of this sea. 

May 2. Last night it fell calm; the heat was intolerable; the dryness of 
tie atmosphere and the absence of the dew foretold the approach of a north- 
rest wind. The swell increased, and lastly the wind, furious, and in our 
Seth, The “ Wealth of the seas ” was now in jeopardy. After two hours* 
ard work, we managed to take two reefs in the topsail, and made all snug 
>r t e ga e, which, after all, was only such a breeze as a good ship could 
ave aced with double-reefed topsails and courses; and here were we Iabour- 
)g away on our beam-ends, and as wet as if we were in a bathing-machine. 

. . _ * Omeon of Ptolemy. 
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The breeze freshened: our old captain became quite alarmed; the main-top- 
saii split, and, having no other, we had to send it down upon deck to repair. 
At noon, the main-sail split; very lucky for us it did so, or it might have been 
blown away; for now it still served us. We left it just as it was; the rent 
being right down the middle, the force of the wind, which otherwise would 
have torn it perhaps across, now passed harmlessly through. We were very 
busy all day, and by sunset the main-topBail was sewed and rebent. The sea 
had risen considerably, and the wind blew fresh in squalls; one of which, 
unluckily for us, took our old craft as she was just rising to windward. This 
double resistance the topsail was not able to bear, and having so few “ doors” 
to let the wind through, split right across. There was now no hope but to 
furl it. All the sail we had left was the split main-sail : as for repairing the 
other sails, it was the job of a week. 

Before sunset, we had stood in towards the northern shore, and had passed 
several reefs. These, reader, were to be repassed. We wore ship, and stood 
out again; darkness soon follows departed day in these latitudes, so the hope 
of seeing the dangers that beset us was very faint. The split main-sail just kept 
us to the wind, and gave us sufficient way through the water to steer by. 
About ten, I observed Aldebron, and some stars, in the observation cross, for 
a latitude ; which gave us just three miles to windward of the reefs. The man 
at the helm was the only soul that we could find awake. Our gallant captain 
had taken large doses of opium, the two mates had followed his example, 
trusting to my navigating the vessel, and the crew were quietly dosing away 
the time in silent snug repose. A happy oblivion, when so many dangers 
beset us. After some trouble, we managed to get an answer from the chief 
mate, who said it was no use doing any thing, as we were in God’s hands. 
So I think, or we never should have lived the night through, but from the 
thousand and one mercies vouchsafed to us. We passed any thing but a com- 
fortable night. The sand islands and reefs which we had seen at sunset were j 
uppermost in our thoughts ; and to make the miseries of it more complete!] 
sad, the pilgrims kept up a continued groan, which every now and then wai 
deepened, as we took a heavy lurch. The passengers in the cabin appearec 
to be quite sure of their safety, as they had a naval officer on board ; an< 
having heard that I had observed the stars, put this idea in their minds beyonc 
all doubt. H. A. 0. 


ON TIIE DEATH OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 

The fatal jungle-fever’s rage is o’er, 

The worn-out mind is now at length at rest, 

The fluttering heart’s pulsation throbs no more, 
Alas ! within his heavy-labouring breast. 

His voice is heard not in the canvass hall, 

His footstep traced noton the pathway knoll, 
His seat is vacant at the bugle’s call, 

His name is known not on the muster-roll. 

No tender father soothed his anxious mind, 

No sobbing mother cooled his fevered brow, 

No brother o'er his pallid couch reclined, 

No sister watched his checks’ delusive glow. 
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His messmates’ kind solicitude was vain 
To snatch him from the cold embrace of death ; 
And nought is left to mitigate our pain 
But martial honours and a cypress- wreath. 

The muffled drum rolled mournful to the sky, 

The fifes, soul-searching, drew a burning tear, 

And from each speechless tongue a broken sigh 
Hovered around his melancholy bier. 

Far in the woody jungle’s wildest range, 

Where tigers prowl and fierce hyenas prey, 

Where savage hordes, of tongue and feature strange, 
With bow and hatchet fight their days away ; 

In the deep shade of India’s sacred tree, 

’Mid the dark gloom of filial trunks around, 
Festooned with creepers, shooting wondrously 
From trunk to trunk, and twisting to the ground 

Their rival arms, his clay-mound tomb you’ll find, 
Entrenched and palisaded on each side, 

With short inscription carved upon the rind, 

To tell to wandering Britons who has died. 

The fever’s taint shall pass him now unfelt, 

The savage wild beast bootless grind his fang, 

The black Chooar shall knot his hatchet belt, 

And dart his arrowed reed with harmless twang ; 

Against his covert ambush now secure, 

His long stone bullet and kulhari fell. 

Of martial honour’s earliest laurels sure, 

He soundly sleeps within his stone-piled cell. 

No kindred dust in grassy heaps lies there, 

No flowering chaplets scent the scorching breeze, 
No moss-grown pagod sheds its hallowed air, 

No Christian footstep wanders near the trees. 

The timid pea-hea there may build her nest, 

The spotted fawn around its dam may play, 

The untamed elephant may browse at rest, 

The forest buff-herd unmolested stray. 

Sing sweet, ye gilded songsters, o’er his grave, 

Blow soft, ye jungle-breezes, o’er his tomb, 

Crop not, ye antelopes, the flowers that wave 
Upon this hallowed spot, his desert home. 

Mourn o’er his grave, thou sacred tree, and rear 
Around his dus»t thy holiest guardian spell ; 

Accept this parting tender of a tear ; 

Farewell, regretted youth, a long farewell ! 


Calcutta. 


OoMANOONDA. 
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THE NEW CRIMINAL LAW OF INDIA. 

The Penal Code of India, which has been prepared by the Law Commis- 
sioners, and submitted for the approval of the Government, is one of the most 
important public documents whioh ever came under our observation. We 
have commenced its publication in extenso this month, and shall continue 
it until complete, believing that it will attract much attention at home, not 
merely amongst persons who have connexions with India or with Indian 
topics, but amongst the community, since it is an experiment of a perfectly 
new kind— an attempt to construct, upon European views and principles, an 
original system of criminal jurisprudence, applicable not to Europeans merely, 
but also, and principally, to an Eastern society, composed of refractory and 
conflicting elements, and influenced by notions utterly incongruous with ours. 

It would be an egregious piece of presumption, in the little time we 
have had for examining this great work, to affect to pronounce an opinion 
upon its merits. It is evidently the fruit of much labour and consideration, 
and time and deliberation are requisite in order to form a correct judgment 
as to its fitness for the end in view. The formidable character of the under- 
taking, far exceeding that 'of the Napoleon Code, or of any other modern 
attempt to systematize the jurisprudence of any nation governed by European 
maxims, whilst it will greatly enhance the merit of the framers of the Code, 
if successful, ought to qualify our disappointment if they shall have failed, 
and induce us to examine it with candour, if not with diffidence, and to treat 
its apparent defects with indulgence. 

Our present purpose is to give our readers an outline of its principles and 
enactments, reserving till a future time, when we shall be in a better con- 
dition to appreciate its merits, a criticism of the Code. 

yhe preliminary Report states some of the difficulties which the Commis- 
sioners have had to contend with, and whilst it contains a modest acknow- 
ledgment of probable defects, deprecates a definitive sentence upon the Code 
till the other parts of the system — the civil law, and the law of procedure— 
shall be produced. 1'hc Commissioners state, that their system of penal law 
“ is not a digest of any existing system, and that no existing system has 
furnished them even with a ground-work.” Admitting the value of that 
sanction which long prescription and national feeling give to institutions, 
they assign reasons why they have not taken the existing system of penal law 
in force in British India as a basis for their Code ; and they remark, that 
the experiment of introducing an entirely new system, superseding at once 
the ancient, has been tried with success, and without the smallest sign of dis- 
content, at Bombay. The Bombay code, however, affords no ground-work, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, for a Code for all India ; the penal 
law of that presidency is superior to those of the other presidencies only in 
being digested. The English criminal law, administered by the King’s 
Courts at the presidencies, is a system framed without reference to India, 
and requiring extensive reform, even in this country, to which it was 
originally adapted. 
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Under these circumstances, the Commissioners have deemed it necessary 
to frame an entirely new Code, taking suggestions from all the existing 
systems, and comparing it with those of Western jurisprudence. 

They think it necessary to offer a kind of apology for the copious use 
they have made of illustrations, which will, in their opinion, facilitate the 
understanding of, and likewise defend, the law ; they will, moreover, <f lead 
the mind of the student through the same steps by which the minds of those 
who framed the law proceeded/* It was necessary to make the law precise 
in its language, and illustrations will explain language that might perplex 
an ordinary reader. The illustrations serve as a collection of decided cases, 
with these two advantages, namely, that they do not supply an omission in, 
or put a strain on, the written law ; and they are not decisions by judges, 
but by the legislature, without being made ex post facto to serve any parti- 
cular turn. 

The Commissioners then make some suggestions as to the course which 
they think it desirable should be pursued where doubtful points occur. In 
criminal cases, they are of opinion that such points should be submitted to 
the Indian legislature, which might refer them to the Law Commission, if 
that Commission should be a permanent body. By this means, the Code 
may gradually, in successive editions, be improved and perfected. All new 
criminal laws should be fitted to the Code, so that they might, at the next 
edition, appear in their proper place. 

They have not, for reasons stated to the Governor-general in Council 
(but not specified in this Report), inserted in the Code any declaration as 
to what places, and classes of persons, it shall apply. 

The Code itself, to which we now turn, consists of twenty-six chapters, and 
488 clauses. 

Chapter the first consists merely of general explanations of the sense in 
which certain expressions are used in the Code, some of which appear super- 
fluous, but arc, perhaps, necessary to obviate cavil. 

The second chapter treats “ Of Punishments,” which are of six kinds 
death, transportation, imprisonment (of two descriptions, rigorous and sim- 
ple), banishment, forfeiture of property, and fine. 

In an elaborate note, at the end of the Code, the Commissioners enter into 
an explanation of the reasons for the choice and application of the penalties 
they have adopted; for the admission of capital punishment into the Code, 
and for its sparing infliction ; for making transportation perpetual ; for 
making two grades of imprisonment, the rigorous and the simple (which form 
of punishment they think may be hereafter modified, when their Code of 
prison-discipline shall be prepared) ; for giving Government the power of 
commuting sentences without the consent of the offender ; for the making 
banishment a penalty ; for limiting the forfeiture of property to persons guilty 
of high political offences ; for leaving a large discretion to the Courts in case 
of fine, and of imprisonment if the fine be not paid. This note deserves 
“very serious consideration, since it embodies some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples adopted by the framers of the Code. 
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Chapter III. consists of general exceptions, in order to obviate the neces- 
sity of repeating in every penal clause a considerable number of illustrations. 
A very long explanatory note is appended to this Chapter. 

The next Chapter treats “ Of Abetment/' which is of two kinds, “pre» 
vious " and “ subsequent." A person previously abets the doing of a thing 
who (I) instigates another, or (2) engages in a conspiracy to do it, (3) aids 
the doing it by any illegal act or omission, (4) conceals, by any act or illegal 
omission, the existence of a design to do it, in order to facilitate the doing of 
that thing : this offence is punishable with imprisonment, fine, or both. A 
person is said subsequently to abet, who, knowing the thing to have been 
done, aids or attempts to assist, by any act or illegal omission, the doer to 
avoid the evil consequences, or to derive any advantage, with a view to which 
the thing was done : this is punishable with a less measure of imprisonment, 
or fine, or both. 

Chapter V. treats “ ( )f Offences against the State." Waging war against 
the Government of any part of the Company’s territories, or attempting to 
wage war, or previously abetting the waging of war, is punishable with 
death, or transportation for life, or imprisonment of either description for 
life, or forfeiture of all property. The various subordinate offences which 
come under this head are set forth, and they include a clause to this effect: 
Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs, or by 
visible representation, attempts to excite feelings of disaffection to the 
Government, amongst any class of people who live under that Government, 
is punishable with banishment for life, or for any term, to which fine may 
be added, or with simple imprisonment for a term not more than three years; 
to which fine may be added, or with fine. It is explained, that such a dis- 
approbation of the measures of the Government as is compatible with a 
disposition to render obedience to its lawful authority, and to support it against 
unlawful attempts to subvert or resist it, is not disaffection ; therefore the 
making of comments on the measures of Government, with the intention of 
exciting only this species of disapprobation, is not an offence within this clause. 

I his chapter is the subject of a long note, in which the Commissioners state 
reasons for not having included offences against the general Government of 
the British empire, which, they think, is not within the scope of the power 
given them by the Act of Parliament which defines the legislative power of 
the Council of India : they leave this branch of the penal law to the Imperial 
Legislature, and, they add, it is impoitant that it should do “ what the local 
legislature cannot do — pass a law of high treason for the territories of the 
East-India Company." 

The next Chapter, “Of Offences relating to the Army and Navy," 
includes the abetting of mutiny or desertion of soldiers or sailors, or assaults 
upon them, or assuming the garb of a soldier in order to be believed to be 
such ; they are punishable with various measures of transportation, impri- 
sonment, or fine, or both the latter. An attempt is made in this Chapter to 
provide, in a manner consistent with the general character of the Code, for 
the punishment ol pci sons who, not being military, abet military crimes. 
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The seventh Chapter refers to “ Offences against the Public Tranquillity.” 
An assembly of twelve or more persons is designated “ a riotous assembly,” 
if it is their object to overawe the Government, or any public servant in the 
exercise of lawful powers, or to resist the execution of any law, or to commit 
assault, mischief, or criminal trespass, or wrongfully restrain any person, or 
put any person in fear of hurt, or of assault, or wantonly to insult or wrong 
any person, “or if that assembly is attended with circumstances which may 
reasonably excite apprehension that its object is one of those aforesaid.” It 
is explained, that “ any assembly, which was not riotous when it assembled, 
may subsequently become a riotous assembly. Rioting is punishable with 
imprisonment of either kind, fine, or both. 

The eighth Chapter, “ Of the Abuse of the Powers of Public Servants,” 
is an important one ; it is the subject of a long note in the Appendix. The 
Commissioners say they have found considerable difficulty in drawing the 
line between public servants and the great mass of the community ; but 
they hope that the definition of the term given in the first Chapter of the 
Code will comprehend all w horn it is desirable to bring under this part of 
the law ; and they endeavour to meet the objection, which they apprehend 
will be made, that “ they have treated the transgressions of public servants 
too favourably.” These classes of persons arc liable to other punishments 
peculiar to them, such as dismissal from the public service; and “the Exe- 
cutive Government deserves to be trusted— at all events, it must be trusted; 
for it is quite certain that no laws will prevent corruption and oppression 
on the part of the servants of the Indian Government, if that Government is 
inclined to screen the offender.” Offences under this Chapter are punish- 
able with different degrees of imprisonment, fine, or both. 

Chapter IX., which is also accompanied by an explanatory note, treats 
“ Of Contempt of the Lawful Authority of Public Servants.” It is of con- 
siderable length, and is avowedly framed upon a careful analysis of the 
existing Regulations of the three presidencies, passed for enforcing obedience 
to the lawful authority of public servants. 

“Of Offences against Public Justice,” forms the subject of the tenth 
Chapter. These include “ giving false evidence ” under sanction of an 
oath, or what is “tantamount to an oath,” in any judicial proceeding; 
“ fabricating false evidence,” removing property from the authority of a 
court of justice, fraudulently instituting a suit, inducing a person by threat 
to refrain from instituting a suit, escaping from custody, returning from 
transportation before the term is expired, &c. The rules touching the offence 
of attempting to impose on a court of justice by false evidence differ from 
those of the English law, as well as of other codes. For these novelties the 
Commissioners assign reasons in a Note, in which they suggest the expe- 
diency of a law (which they have not prepared) for punishing “ false 
pleading.” 

“ Offences relating to the Revenue,” the subject of Chapter XI., include 
smuggling, cultivating, or manufacturing, or offering for sale, articles, irv 
contravention of any law; counterfeiting stamps, illegal delivering of letters, 
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&c. The punishments are imprisonment, or fine, or both. This Chapter is 
constructed out of the Revenue laws of the three presidencies, analyzed and 
reduced to a small number of general heads. 

The next Chapter treats “ Of Offences relating to Coin,” which is defined 
“ metal used as money, and bearing some mark that it is issued by the autho- 
rity of some Government in order to be so used.” The counterfeiting of 
King’s or Company’s coin is punishable with imprisonment, or fine, or 
both. 

The next is “ Of Offences relating to Weights and Measures.” 

Chapter XIV., “ Of Offences affecting the Public Health, Safety, and 
Convenience,” comprehends wanton acts likely to spread infection, adul- 
terating food or drugs, driving a vehicle or navigating a vessel negligently, 
so as to indicate a want of due regard for human life; dealing, in like man- 
ner, with poisonous substances, or fire, or machinery, or buildings, or ani- 
mals. These offences are punishable with imprisonment, fine, or both. 

Chapter XV. is important; it is devoted to u Offences relating to Religion 
and Caste.” The note on this Chapter explains the principle on which it 
is constructed. 

The principle on which this chapter has been framed is a principle on which 
it would be desirable that all governments should act, but from which the 
British Government in India cannot depart without risking the dissolution of 
society. It is this, that every man should be suffered to profess his own reli- 
gion, and that no man should be suffered to insult the religion of another. 

The question whether insults offered to a religion ought to be visited with 
punishment does not appear to us at all to depend on the question whether 
that religion be true, or false. The religion may be false, but the pain which 
such insults give to the professors of that religion is real. It is often, as the 
most superficial observation may convince us, as real a pain, and as acute a 
pain, as is caused by almost any offence against the person, against proper^, or 
against character. Nor is there any compensating good whatsoever to be set 
off against this pain. Discussion, indeed, tends to elicit truth. But insulti 
have no such tendency. They can be employed just as easily against the 
purest faith as against the most monstrous superstition. It is easier to argue 
against falsehood than against truth. But it is as easy to pull down or defile 
the temples of truth as those of falsehood. It is as easy to molest with ribal- 
dry and clamour men assembled for purposes of pious and rational worship, as 
men engaged in the most absurd ceremonies. Such insults, when directed 
against erroneous opinions, seldom have any other effect than to fix those 
opinions deeper, and to give a character of peculiar ferocity to theological 
dissension. Instead of eliciting truth, they only inflame fanaticism. 

All these considerations apply with peculiar force to India. There is 
perhaps no country in which the Government has so much to apprehend from 
religious excitement among thepeople. The Christians are numerically a 
very small minority of the population, and in possession of all the highest posts 
in the Government, in the tribunals, and in the army. Under their rule are 
placed millions of Mahomedans, of different sects, but all strongly attached to 
the fundamental articles of the Mahomedan creed; and tens of millions of Hin- 
doos, strongly attached to doctrines and rites which Christians and Mahome- 
dans join in reprobating. Such a state of things is pregnant with dangers 
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which can only be averted by a firm adherence to the true principles of tolera- 
tion. On those principles the British Government has hitherto acted with 
eminent judgment, and with no less eminent success : and on those principles 
we propose to frame this part of the Penal Code. 

The Chapter provides as follows 

Whoever destroys, damages, or defiles any place of worship, or any object 
held sacred by any class of persons, with tho intention of thereby insulting the 
relimon of any class of persons, or with the knowledge that any class of per- 
sons are likely to consider such destruction, damage, or defilement as an insult 
to their religion, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to seven years and must not be less than one year, 
and shall also be liable to fine. Whoever voluntarily causes disturbance to any 
assembly lawfully engaged in the performance of religious worship, or religious 
ceremonies, if in causing such disturbance be assaults any person, or makes 
show of assaulting any person, or threatens to assault any person engaged in 
such worshif) or ceremonies, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to three years, and must not be less 
than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. Whoever, in any place 
of wotship, does any thing whereby be voluntarily causes disturbance to any 
assembly lawfully met therein for the performance of religious worship or reli- 
gious ceremonies, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. Whoever, with 
the intention of wounding the feelings or insulting the religion of any person, 
commits any trespass on any place of sepulture, or offers any indignity to any 
human corpse, or causes disturbance to any assembly assembled for the per- 
formance of funeral ceremonies, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. Who- 
ever, with the deliberate intention of wounding the religious feelings of any 
pel son, litters any w ord or makes any sound in the hearing of that person, or 
makJs any gesture in the sight of that person, or places any object in the sight 
of that person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
.erm which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. Whoever does any act 
with the intention of causing it to be believed in any quarter that, by doing 
that act, he renders some other person an object of divine displeasure, or of 
causing it to be believed that by doing that act he obliges some other person, 
on pain of divine displeasure, to do any thing which that person is not legally 
bound to do, or to omit any thing which that person is legally entitled to do, 
or threatens any person with doing any act which would, in any quarter, be 
believed to render the person threatened an object of divine displeasure, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to one year, or fine which may extend to one thousand rupees, or both. 

“ Illegal entrance into, and residence m, the territories ol the East-India 
Company,” is the subject of the next Chapter ; the clauses enforce the pro- 
hibition contained in the last Charter Act, under penalties of imprisonment, 
fine, or both. 

Chapter XVII. treats “Of Offences relating to the Press,” the penal 
provisions of which arc taken from the local Act XL of 1835. 

“Offences affecting the Human Body,” which arc the subject of the next 
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Chapter, consist of “ voluntary culpable homicide,” which may be either (1) 
murder, (2) manslaughter, (3) voluntary culpable homicide by consent, (4) 
voluntary culpable homicide in defence. “Manslaughter” is where the 
homicide is committed “on great and sudden provocation.” Homicide “by 
consent” is where the person whose death is caused, being above twelve 
years of age, suffers death, or takes the risk of death, by his own choice.” 
Murder is punishable with death, or transportation for life, or rigorous impri- 
sonment for life, and also liable to fine. The other offences under this head 
are punishable with imprisonment, fine, or both. Causing voluntary mis- 
carriage is punishable with imprisonment for not more than three years, or 
fine, or both. Voluntarily causing “ hurt,” defined as “all bodily pain, dis- 
ease and infirmity,” is punishable in the same manner. “Wrongful res- 
traint and wrongful confinement,” “Assault,” “ Kidnapping,” “ Rape,” and 
a nameless offence, or “ touching for that purpose,” are classed under this 
Chapter, and punished with imprisonment, fine, or both. Under the head ot 
“ kidnapping,” there is a clause punishing persons who export labourers by 
sea, in contravention of the recent local Act, in the penalties specified 
therein. This important Chapter is the subject of a very long explanatory 
note. 

Chapter XIX., “ Of Offences against Property,” is the longest in the 
Code, and embraces the various heads of “Theft,” “Extortion,” “Robbery 
andDacoity,” “ Criminal Misappropnation of Piopcrty not in Possession,” 
“ Criminal Breach of Trust,” “ Receiving of Stolen Property,” “Cheating/ 
“ Fraudulent Insolvency,” “ Mischief,” and “ Criminal Trespass,” all of 
which are treated on the ground of being violations of the right of property. 
The various clauses, and the very long explanatory note, contain matters 
worthy of much attention. There is a simplicity in the mode of treating this 
important branch of criminal jurisprudence which will recommend the Code 
to many. 

The next Chapter treats “ Of Offences relating to Documents,” or For- 
gery, which is carefully defined and illustrated ; and the offence is punishable 
with imprisonment for various terms, fine, or both. 

The three next Chapters, “ Of Offences relating to Property-marks,” 
“ Of the Illegal Pursuit of Legal Rights,” and “ Of the Criminal Breach 
of Contracts of Service,” are brief, and not important. The next, relating 
to Marriage, is still shorter : it punishes with imprisonment, or fine, or both, 
the offence of a party who, by deceit, causes another to believe that an illegal 
marriage with that party is a lawful one. The whole Chapter was published 
in our last Journal (p. 21) l). In a note, the Commissioners explain the 
reasons which have induced them to frame this part of the Code on principles 
widely different from those of the English law of bigamy, owing to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of Indian society, Anglo-Indian and native. Some of 
these reasons, we apprehend, will meet with no very ready acquiescence 
amongst rigid moralists. They likewise assign reasons why they have not 
made adultery punishable ; and it must be admitted, that this would be diffi- 
cult in a country where parties marry when children, and where a wife shares 
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the attention of her husband with several rivals. “To make laws for punish- 
ing the inconstancy of the wife, while the law admits the privilege of the 
husband to fill his zenana with women," is a course which the Commis- 
sioners were, very naturally, “ most reluctant to adopt." 

“ Defamation " is the subject of the twenty-fifth Chapter, The definition 
of “defamation " is as follows : — 

461). Whoever, by words either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs, 
or by visible representations, attempts to cause any imputation concerning any 
person to be believed in any quarter, knowing that the belief thereof would 
harm the reputation of that person in that quarter, is said, except in the cases 
excepted in the nine clauses next following, to defame that person. 

Explanations An imputation is not defamatory unless it be such as, if 
believed in that quarter in which it is intended to be believed, would harm the 
reputation of the person concerning whom it is intended to be believed. 

Hence, an imputation, which is defamatory when directed against one per- 
son, is not necessarily defamatory when directed against another person ; and 
an imputation which is defamatory when intended to be believed in one 
quarter, is not necessarily defamatory when intended to be believed in another 
quarter 

Also it may be defamation to repeat or circulate an imputation which it was 
not defamation originally to make; and it is not necessarily defamation to 
repeat or circulate an imputation which it was defamation originally to make. 

A deceased person may be defamed. 

A collection of persons cannot, as such, be defamed. But an individual may 
be defamed by means of an imputation thrown on a collection of persons of 
whom he is one, or by means of an imputation made in the form of an alter- 
native. 

If the imputation be such that, if it were believed in the quarter in which it 
was intended to be believed, the reputation of the person concerning whom it 
is intended to be believed would not be harmed, then, though that person may 
suffer in his interest, he has not been defamed. 

“ Harm the reputation.” No imputation is said to harm a person’s repu- 
tation unless that imputation directly or indirectly lowers the moral or intel- 
lectual character of that person, or lowers the character of that person in respect 
of his caste or of his calling, or lowers the commercial credit of that person 
if he is engaged in trade, or causes it to be believed that the body of that per- 
son is in a loathsome state, or in a state generally considered as disgraceful. 

470. First Exception. It is not defamation to attempt to cause any thing 
which is true to be believed in any quarter, concerning any person. 

471. Second Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion whatever respecting the conduct of a public servant in the discharge 
of his public functions, or respecting his character, so far as his character 
appears in that conduct, and no further. 

4/2. rhird Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion whatever respecting the conduct of any person touching any public 
question, and respecting his character, so far as his character appears in that 
conduct, and no further. 

473. Fourth Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion whatever respecting the merits of any case, civil or criminal, which has 
been brought before any court of justice, or respecting the conduct of any per- 
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son, as a party, witness, or agent, in any such case, or respecting the character 
of such person, as far as his character appears in that conduct, and no further. 

474. Fifth Exception. It is not defamation to express, in good faith, any 
opinion respecting the merit of any performance which its author has submit- 
ted to the judgment of the public, or respecting the character of the author, so 
far as his character appears in such performance, and no further. 

475. Sixth Exception. It is not defamation in a person having over another 
any authority, either conferred by law, or arising out of a lawful contract made 
with that other, to pass in good faith any censure on the conduct of that other 
in matters to which such lawful authority relates. 

475. Seventh Exception It is not defamation to prefer, in good faith, an ac- 
cusation against any person to any of those who have lawful authority over 
that person with respect to the subject-matter of accusation. 

477- Eighth Exception. It is not defamation in a person giving directions 
for the management of his concerns to make an imputation on the character 
of another, provided that the imputation be made in good faith for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the person making it. 

478. Ninth Exception. It is not defamation to convey a caution, in good 
faith, to one person against another, provided that such caution be intended 
for the good of the person to whom it is conveyed, or of some party in whom 
that person is interested. 

The penalties arc imprisonment, fine, or both. 

In the explanatory note appended to this chapter of the Code, the Com- 
missioners enter very fully into the reasons which have induced (hem to give 
those very new features to the law of libel. We subjoin an extract • — 

The essence of the offence of defamation consists in its tendency to cause 
that description of pain, which is felt by a person who knows himself to be tlu* 
object of the unfavourable sentiments of his fellow-creatures, and those incon- 
veniences to which a person who is the object of such unfavourable sentiments 
is exposed. 

According to the theory of the criminal law of England, the essence of the 
crime of private libel consists in its tendency to provoke breach of the peace ; 
and although this doctrine has not, in practice, been followed out to all the 
startling consequences to which it would legitimately lead, it has not failedto 
produce considerable inconvenience. 

It appears to us evident, that between the offence of defaming, and the offence 
of provoking to a breach of the peace, there is a distinction as broad as that 
which separates theft and murder. Defamatory imputations of the worst kind 
may have no tendency to cause acts of violence. Words which convey no dis- 
creditable imputation whatever, may have that tendency in the highest degree. 
Even in cases where defamation has a tendency to cause acts of violence, the 
heinousness of the defamation, considered as defamation, is by no means pro- 
portioned to its tendency to cause such acts : nay, circumstances which arc 
great aggravations of the offence, considered as defamation, may be great miti- 
gations of the same offence, considered as a provocation to a breach of the 
peace. A scurrilous satire against a friendless woman, published by a person 
who carefully conceals his name, would be defamation in one of its most odious 
forms; but it would be only by a legal fiction that the satirist could be said to 
provoke a breach of the peace. On the other hand, an imputation on the cou- 
rage of an officer, contained in a private letter, meant to be seen only by that 
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officer and two or three other persons, might, considered as defamation, be a 
very venial offence; but such an imputation would have an obvious tendency to 
cause a serious breach of the peace. 

On these grounds, we have determined to propose that defamation shall be 
made an offence, without any reference to its tendency to cause acts of illegal 

violence. ..... 

We considered w hether it would be advisable to make a distinction between 

the different modes in which defamatory imputations may be conveyed: and 
we came to the conclusion that it would not be advisable to make any such 
distinction. 

The last Chapter treats “ Of Criminal Intimidation, Insult, and Annoy- 
ance,” which are punishable with imprisonment, fine, or both. 

\y e do not offer this epitome of the Code as more than a hasty endeavour 
to shew some of its general and particular features. Our readers will soon 
be m possession of the whole. 


ON HEARING A MINA1I SINGING LIKE A TIIRUSH. 

l 'vh lain on the banks of a ciystal lill, 

In the shade ol the hawthorn in bloom, 

A listening the mavis’ and blackbird’s trill, 

Inhaling the blue-heHN perfume 
I’ve sat on the ground, ’mong the flowering broom, 

Where the rich- flavoured strawberry twined, 

And maiked the rich song of the lark in the sky, 

As lie busily carolled lus husk notes on high. 

To the white fleecy clouds consigned. 

I’ve strayed in the depths of the greenwood shade, 

In the shade of the pine-tree and yew, 

Where the woodbine and ivy festooned in cacli glade, 

O’er sprinkled with silvery dew ; 

And haiked to the sound of the stock-dove’s coo, 

On the storm-beaten beech-tree scar, 

Wlule the tones of the cuckoo, the first of the Spring, 
As he flew from each hedge- row on unsettled wing, 

Fell softly and sweet on my ear. 

I’ve roanud o’er the moorlands, where heath-bells bloomed, 
When the curlew his swell wound high ; 

I’ve tracked up the mountains where dark storms gloomed, 
And heard the wild eagle’s cry. 

The note of each sea-bird from Gunga to Skye, 

I’ve marked as I pitched o’er the wave ; 

Been lulled by the sound of the bulbul’s lay ; 

Been wakened by matins from that orange spray : 

But none half the pleasure ere gave, 

As that mimic Thrush in its bamboo pen. 

Which the landsman has taught to sing, 

The wood-notes wild of his own Highland glen, 

On the first sunny morning of Spring. 


Calcutta. 


OoMANOONDA. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF THE LATS, OR PILLARS, OF 
HINDUSTAN. 

Mr. Prinsep, the secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by a persever- 
ing study of the ancient characters on the La/*, or Pillars, of Delhi, Allahabad, 
Radhia, and Mattiah, and a skilful application of the results to the alphabet 
of the character, has succeeded in reading the celebrated inscription on Feroz’s 
column at Delhi, which has so long baffled all attempts at interpretation. 
“ This is the less to be wondered at,” he observes, in his paper laid before the 
Society, and printed in its Journal for July, “ when we find that five hundred 
years before, on the re-erection of the pillar, perhaps for the second or third 
time, by the emperor Feroz, the unknown characters were just as much a mys- 
tery to the learned, as they have proved at a later period. * Round it,* says 
the author of the Haftaklim, ‘ have been engraved literal characters which the 
most intelligent of all religions have been unable to explain. Report says, this 
pillar is a monument of renown to the rajas, or Hindu princes, and that Feroz 
Shah set it up within his hunting-place: but on this head there are various tra- 
ditions, which it would be tedious to relate.’ Neither Muhammed Amin, the 
author of the flajtaklim , nor Fcrishteh, in his account of Fcroz’s works, 
alludes to the comparatively modern inscription on the same pillar, recording 
the victories of Visala Dcva, king of Sacambhari (or Sambhar), in ihe twelfth 
century, of which Sir William Jones first, and Mr. Colebrooke afterwards, 
published translations in the first and seventh volumes of the Researches. 
This was in quite a modern type of Nagari, differing about as much from the 
character employed on the Allahabad pillar to record the victories of Chandra 
and Samudra-gupta, as that type is now perceived to vary from the more 
ancient form originally engraven on both of these pillars; so that (placing 
Chandra-gupta in the third or fourth century, midway between Visala, in the 
Samvat year 1220, and the oldest inscription) we might have roughly deduced 
an antiquity of fourteen or fifteen centuries anterior to Visala’ s reign for the 
original lat alphabet, from the gradual change of form in the alphabetical sym- 
bols, had we no better foundation for fixing the period of these monuments. 

“ But, in my preceding notice, I trust that this point has been set at rest, 
and that it has been satisfactorily proved that the several pillar^ of Delhi, 
Allahabad, Mattiah, and Radhia, were erected under the orders of king Deva- 
nampiya Piyadasi, of Ceylon, about three hundred years before the Christian 
era. I have there also explained the nature of the document, and have now 
only to disclose its contents in detail, as far as my hasty scrutiny, and my very 
imperfect acquaintance with the languages of ancient India, will permit. 

“ The difficulties with which I have had to contend are of a very different 
nature from those presented by more modern inscriptions, where the sense has 
to be extracted from a mass of hyperbolical eulogy, and extravagant exagge- 
ration, embodied still in very legible and classical Sanskrit. Here the case is 
opposite : — the sentiments and the phraseology are perfectly simple and 
straightforward — but the orthography is sadly vitiated — and the language differs 
essentially from every existing written idiom : it is, as it were, intermediate 
between the Sanskrit and the Pali ; and a degree of license is therefore requi- 
site in selecting the Sanskrit equivalent of each word, upon which to base 
the interpretation — a license dangerous in the use, unless restrained within 
wholesome rules ; for a skilful pandit will easily find a word to answer any 
purpose, if allowed to insert a letter, or alter a word ah libitum.” 

Mr. Prinsep then details the aids he had in his difficult enterprize — the 
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'opies of the inscriptions in the society’s portfolio, and in the Researches; and 
lis operations in contriving a fount for the pillar character, which he terms an 
[ ancient and highly elegant form of Nagari,” and which is certainly more 
imple and easier to read than the more complicated letters of the (so called) 

‘ perfected” ( Samskrita ) alphabet of the Brahmins. 

“ The four inscriptions facing the four cardinal points on the pillar, appear 
o be enclosed in frames, and to be each complete in itself. These four edicts 
ire repeated verbatim on the three other lats, with exception of the lower half 
>f the eastern tablet, which is wanting in all, as is likewise the long inscription 
ound the shaft below the separate tablets. 

“ On the other hand, the Allahabad pillar has five short insulated lines at 
oot, which are not to be found elsewhere. They are curious, from their allu- 
iion three times to the second queen of Devanampiya; but from the incom- 
>leteness of the lines on the right hand, the context cannot thoroughly be 
ixplained : the three letters at the end of the third line look like numerals. 

Devanampiya^ verhanenu, savata vahamaga 
Vataviyu : elieta dutiyaya deviye d6ne. 

Jamba vadi kava alameva dfma petha e (?) 

Kiclihi ganiyatayc deviye sanAni ava. 

Datiyaya deviye titivalamatu evAkiye. 

“We might translate the whole of the first line: 

EfWT H^fcT: ^JTT: ‘ By the word of Devanam- 

)iya — must be called a perfect ascetic, or Brahmaga.’ The second line certainly 
Records a gift, ttrfl^RT^T ‘ of the second queen and the alamc- 

)addna, a sufficiency of gifts of some particular kind. Kiclihi ganiyatd dev, may 
|e supposed to be the name of the lady, or kiclihi may be kinchit , ‘ some, little.’ 
Wiuni, ‘ a general titi, for tritnja , ‘ third,’ and other insulated words can be 
jfccognized, but without coherence. 

$“To return from this digression. The general object of Devanampiya’s 
^feries of edicts is, according to my reading, to proclaim his renunciation of his 
jbrmcr faith, and his adoption of the Buddhist persuasion, to which wholesome 
|!hange he invites others from every rank in society, by a representation of its 
|peat excellency, lie addresses his disciples, or devotees (for so I have been 

jliged to translate rajakd , as the Sanskrit though I would have 

•cferred rajakd, ‘ ministers,’ had the first d been long), a number of specific 
lies for their guidance, with penalties of a comparatively mild nature, for any 
nission in their performance ; but the chief drift of the writing seems directed 
i enhance the merits of the author ; the continual recurrence of esa me katc , 
lo have I done,’ arguing rather a vaunt of his own acts, than an inculcation 
virtue in others, unless by the force of example. 

It is a curious fact that, although the intent of the royal convert seems to 
ve been to spread every where the knowledge of his conversion, and of the 
'tuous acts to which it had given rise on his part, and further, to set forth 
e main principles of his new faith, yet the name of the author of that reli- 
>n !s no where distinctly or directly introduced, as Buddha, Gotama, Shakya 
jni, &c. At the end of the first sentence, indeed, the expression Sukatam 
chJiati, which I have supposed to be intended for sugatam gachhali, may be 
otig t to contain one of Buddha’s names, as Sugato (the welcome); but 
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even in this, the error in spelling makes the reading doubtful. In another place, 
I have rendered a final expression agnim namisati, * shall give praise to Agni* 
— a deity we are hardly at liberty to pronounce connected with the Buddhist 
worship, though points of agreement and harmony may be adduced. But in 
any case, Agni, if rendered generally, as ‘god,’ keeps him distinct from 
Buddha, 1 the teacher,* — of whose deification no evidence is afforded bj the 
inscription; for neither is there anv allusion to images of him, nor to temples 
or shrines enclosing his relics ; it is only by the general tenor of the dogmas 
inculcated, that we can pronounce it to relate to the Buddhist religion. The 
sacred name constantly employed — the true keystone of Shakya’s reform— is 
Dhamma (or dharma), ‘virtue;’ upon the exceeding excellencies, and the 
incontestable supremacy of which divine attribute, the whole of his system 
seems to have originally rested, and by which it may have won its way to the 
hearts of a people whose inclinations were already imbued with admiration of 
this quality in their own ancient system, though it had since been mixed up 
with an unseemly mass of inconsistencies and gross idolatries; and the pious 
and reflecting must have been glad to reject them, when an opportunity was 
afforded of saving their consciences from the dreadful alternative of being 
thought to throw olf all religion, if they discarded the one in which they were 
born and bred. Buddhism was, at that time, only sectarianism ; a dissent from 
a vast proportion of the existing sophistry and metaphysics of the Brahmanical 
schools, without an absolute relinquishment of belief in their gods, or of con- 
formity in their usages, and with adherence still to the milder qualities of the 
religion ; to all, in short, that it contained of dharma — virtue, justice, law. 
The very term Devanampiya, ‘ beloved of the gods,’ shows the retention of 
of the Hindu pantheon generally ; and this might be easily confirmed, by refe- 
rence to Mr. Cosma’s note on the birth and life of Shakya. 

“ Those who have studied the mystics of Buddhism from the lucid dissertation 
of Mr. Hodgson, in the January and February numbers of last year’s Journal, 
will know that Dharma is the second member of the Triamnaya, or triad 
[Buddha, Dharma, Sangha), according to the theistical school; while what Mr. 
Hodgson calls the atheistical school, exalts Dharma to the first place. With 
them, Dharma is Diva natura — matter as the sole entity, invested with intrinsic 
activity and intelligence, the efficient and material cause of all : Buddha is 
derivative from Dharma, is the active and intelligent force of nature, first put 
off from it, and then operating upon it : Sangha is the result of that operation ; 
is embryotic creation, the type and sum of all specific forms, which are sponta- 
neously evolved from the union of Buddha with Dharma ’* Happily, in our 
inscription, there is no necessity to resort to these subtleties of the schools, 
which have rendered a plain matter perplexed. The word is here evidently 
used in its simple sense of ‘ the law, virtue, or religion ;’ and though its gifts 
and excellencies are vaunted, there is no worship offered to it— no godhead 
claimed for it. 

“ The word dhamma is, in the document before us, generally eoupled with 
another word, vadhi, in its several cases — dhamma-vadhi, dhamma-vadhiyd,SiC. 
according to the Sanskrit grammatical rules of combination, or samdsa. The 


most obvious interpretation of the word vadhi is found in 


the Sanskrit 




vriddhi, * increase,’ whence are derived the vernacular words barhnd, ‘ to 
increase ;’ barhld, * increasing;’ barhat , ‘ increase,’ &c., differing imperceptibly 
in pronunciation from the vadhi and vadhitd of the inscription. The constant 


* Jnurn . Asiat. Sw,. f vol. v. page 37- 
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recurrence of the same expression would lead to the conclusion that the reli- 
gion of Buddha was then generally known by this compound title, as * the 
increase of virtue,* ‘ the expansion of the law,* in allusion to the rapid prose- 
lytism which it sought and obtained. Against this interpretation, if it be 

urged that the dental dh is in other cases used for the Sanskrit dh t|", as in 

the word dharmma itself; in vadka , ‘ murder;’ bandha, ‘bound,* &c.; such 
abjection may be met by instancing other undoubted cases, where the cerebral 

ih is used for the Sanskrit ^ ddh, as in adkakosaydni (for arddha\ ‘ half 
ios;’ and in like manner, the dental rth is generally expressed by the cerebral 

f\ P 

k y as at ha, athuya, for 3RT 3TTO The only other word by which 


)adhi can be rendered, is the Sanskrit ff?T vrittiy ‘ occupation, turning.’ 

(Jow, we have examples of the dental i being represented by the cerebral d in 
Jie inscription, especially when double, or combined with p, as sadda for 
m>ta (or satta, Pali), ‘ seven and in one compartment (the commencement 
S' the undcr inscription round the shaft), the same letter, dd, is used indiffe- 
fentlv for dh, in the very word, dhamma vaddiya, which we are discussing It 
l harilly P ossib,c 10 imagine that two expressions, so strikingly similar in 
lithography as dhammavadhi and dhnmmavatli, or vaddi, yet of such opposite 
leaning, should he applied to the same thing. One must be wrong; and I 
hould have had no question which to prefer, were it not for a curious expres- 
r )n 1 remembered to have met with in the Tibetan translation of the Buddhist 
blumes. Of the twelve principal acts in Shakya’s life, described in the Gy a- 
ferrolpa (S. LnhtuvisUira), the tenth is translated by Mr. Csoma Korosi ‘ He 
IT" 5 lhc whcel "f thc o' publishes his doctrine now, it was possible that 
h Sanskrit of this expression might be found tfir^' 

§j n the Pali, dhummnvuUi vavclhnyati, vuth signifying explication, or ‘ doc- 
ile, as well as ‘ wheel.’ 

I 1m tiding a copy of the La/ita Vnlita, in Sanskrit, amongst Mr. Hodgson’s 
|uable col cction ol Buddhist works, transferred from the College of Fort 

S!oTil t C r t’ iC S0Ciety ’' S libmr - V ’ ' re,|,,CSt< ' <1 lny P andif . Kamalakanta, 
dock into it for this expression, ’ wheel of the law,’ adopted by the Tibetan 

Inslators; and he was not long m extracting an abundance of examples of its 
l^thus, ,n the 299th leaf, in the 25.1, adhyaya, Tathagata (Buddha) is made 

heTaxl 8 ?vh?J IenarCS ", H “ Vin,? amml at thc <-ity ° f 1 «i» turn the wheel 

law, which ,s revolving amongst mankind (, r. I will run my religious course).’ 

The word dharmachakra is here distinct enough, and not to be confounded 
I our dhammavadhi. The following example, from the 213th leaf I there 
,«dd e to strengthen the evidence, than as a curious cmployment Tf 

ie eastern tablet T" 5 Wltl ' ° ther Pam ° f °" r inscri P tion - particularly 

oh be pleased to set 

the f ! l ts UVV ! 7 at ha,l ‘ fi ™ ly e,n ''™ d Tathcigata. Turn 

inch wopt t^ell s f n K ° r thc !"»'«» <»' People, for the delight 
»n— lor the’ benefit, tor Vhe deli-ht ^Hkc’ IT” th<i rm0 " °' ,he neees!,iti< ' 8 
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Bhagav&n, the sacrifice of the law : pour down the plentiful shower of the law : lift 
up on high the great banner of the Jaw : blow forth the great conch of the law : strike 
aloud the great drum of the law ! * 

“ The multitude of metaphors employed in this example, and throughout 
the volume, in connection with dharma , prepares us for the dhamma kdrnatd , 
dhamma pekhd , dhamma vadhi of our inscription. Still, a more direct illustra- 
tion, by the actual employment of the term dharma vnddhi, was wanting; and 
although, on further search, the precise expression was not found, the pandit 
met with many instances of the word vrtddhi , occurring in connexion with 
bodhi, which, as applied to the Buddhist faith, was nearly synonymous with 
dharma: Jiodhi vriddhi, ‘ the growth of knowledge,’ or, metaphorically, the 
growth of the bodhi, or sacred fig-tree — the tree of knowledge, being as appli- 
cable to Buddhism, as dharma vnddhi, ‘ the growth of grace. 7 Thus, in the 
181st leaf: 

‘ The bhihhus (priests) at that time (said there were) eight goddesses of bodln 
vriddhi , that is to say. St? vnddhi, dai/a, sni/asi, chit, idavnli , suti/avadbu ; samagum , 
chayd. * These (eight divine personifications), tiom doing service to the great saint, by 
the practice of asceticism, as well as by the grace of the great saint, (the said priests 1 ! 
have magnified.’ 

“This passage is corrupt, and consequently obscure; but it teaches plainly 
that dharmavnddhi of our inscription may always be understood, like bodhi - 
vridhi, in the general acceptation of ‘ the Buddhist religion. 5 

“ Proselytism, turning the wheel, or publishing the doctrines, whichever i- 
preferred, was evidently a main object of the Buddhist system, and it is pointed 
at continually in the pillar inscription. Not content with injunctions to spread 
the tenets among the rich, the poor, the householder, and the ascetic ; brail 
mans, the arch-opponents of the faith, are also named, under the disguise o' 
the corrupt spelling, bubhana; even the court and the /eiianah (if the term is 
allowable for a period anterior to the seclusion of the fair se\) arc specifically 
.recommended to the discreet and respectful endeavours of the missionary . 

“ I have said that the founder of the faith is not named. Neither is the ordi- 
nary title of the priesthood, blnhhu , or bhichhu , to be found, though the word 
is so frequently met with among the Bhils.i dunams . The words mahamal <, 
.(written sometimes mula), and dhamma mahamatd , seem used for priests ‘ the 
wise men, the very learned in religion.’ The same epithet i» found in conjunc- 
tion with bhikhu , in the interesting passage quoted by Mr Tumour on tin 
rUalattm/an. 

“ But it is possible that this expression has been misunderstood by the pan- , 
dit : mahdmdld — even if, by shoi toning the a, it be read mahamatd , ‘ the greatly 
wise 7 — can only metaphorically be said to become vydpld , or ‘ pervading 7 all 
orders of society, in order to conversion; while Mr. Hodgson’s epitome, above 
alluded to, gives us another mode of interpretation, perhaps more consonant 
with the spirit of the system. Mahamatra (in Pali mahdmdtd) is another name 
for Dharma, as Prgjnd Paranoid, the ‘great mother 7 of Buddha — tlm uni 
versal mother, omniscience, illusion, muijd, &c. ; and as such, maybe moif 
correctly supposed to pervade than mahamatd the priests, which, moreover, is ; 
always written in Pali, mahdmati. * 

“ It will be remembered that assemblies are mentioned ( nikdi/dm ), aiulj| 

j 

* Graft*, increase, mercy, happiness, genius, praise-giving, truth-speak ini', equality. DayA ! ’>j 
written tat/d ; ulavalti, a java hi; ami santagunf, samagmi: m fact, the whole volume is so full of eiroi j 
of transcription, that it was with diiilcuUy Kainalakanta could manage to restore the correct reading l 
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teachings ( dhammasavdndni ) and ordinances of all sorts; but there is no allu- 
sion to the viMra by name, nor to the chaitya, or temple : no hint of images 
i 0 f Buddha’s person, nor of relics preserved in costly monuments. The spread- 
ing fig-tree and the great dhutrh , perhaps in memory of those under which his 
doctrines were delivered, are the only objects to be held sacred, or to have 
rites performed at them ; and in those rites, the meat-offering, the sacrifice of 
blood, is interdicted as the highest sin. 

“ The edict prohibiting the killing of particular animals, is, perhaps, one of 
the most curious of the whole. The particularity with which it commences on 
the birds, is ill supported by what follows regarding animals, which are dis- 
missed with a savachatupadc , ‘ all quadrupeds,’ as if the sculptor or scribe had 
found the engraving of such a list too long a job to complete. The two first 
Birds, sake, sdnkc — the green parrot and maina , are the principal pet birds of 
the Hindus, still universally domesticated, and not rivalled by the nightingale 
|of Persian introduction. Many of the names in the list are now unknown, and 
me, perhaps, irrecoverable, being the vernacular rather than the classical appel- 
lations. I have pointed out such endeavours as have been made by the pandits 
to identify them, in my notes. Others of the names in the enumeration of 
pirds not to be eaten, will remind the reader of the injunction of Moses to the 
lews on the same subject. The list in the eleventh chapter of Leviticus corn- 
irises ‘ the eagle, the ossilrage, the ospray, the vulture, and kite; every raven 
iftcr his kind, the owl, night-hawk, cuckoo, and hatch ; the little owl, cormo- 
ant, and great owl ; the swan, pelican, and gier-eagle; the stork, heron, lap- 
sing, and bat ■’ those marked in italics being found in our list The ver^e 


mmcdiiitely following the catalogue of birds—' All foirh that creep on all 
bur shall be an abomination unto you’ — presents a curious coincidence with 
he expression of our tablet, ‘ saveclmtapadc ye pah bhogan no etc' which 
Somes after gdmakapote, the tame dove. 

I “ But the edict by no means seems to interdict the use of animal food ; pro- 
Itbly, this would have been too great an innovation. Tt restricts the prohibition 
B particular days of fast and abstinence; on the chief of which, fowls that 
live been killed arc not even to be offered for sale; and on these days, beasts 


RF burthen are to be exempted from labour: * the ox shall not even be tied up 
I his stall.’ 

I" The sheep, goat, and pig seem to have been the staple of animal food at 
Be period ; they are expressly mentioned as kept for fattening, and are only 
fpt to be slaughtered while with young or giving milk : but merit is ascribed 
I the abstaining from animal food altogether 

E** Butna Paula tells me no similar rules are to be found in the Pali works of 
*^ylon, nor arc the particular days, set apart for fasting or upavdsun in the 
fecription, exactly in accordance with modern Buddhistic practice, which 
Ferves only the aithami and panaradassami, or eighth and fifteenth of each 
If-lunation (that is, nearly every seventh day). All the days inserted are, 
Wever, of great weight in the Hindu calendar of festivals, and the secta- 
hs Tnay not yet have relinquished them. Thus, the two lunar days men- 
ned in the south tablet, Ikhya (or pushya) and j'nnarvasu, though now dis- 
jaided, arc known from the Lalitn Vntdra to have been strictly attended to 
the early priests. In the fourteenth leaf, we have the following example : 

The priests, perceiving the people of the cities of Bodhisatvva to be sleeping, and 
Dwing, too, that the middle of night had arrived, and knowing that the 7 oon had 
tred into the mansion of Pushya -knowing that this was the time of night to depart 
some religious observance), called their disciples.’ 
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“ In one respect, the mention of these days is of high interest, as proving 
that the luni-solar system of the brahmans was the same as we see it now, 
three centuries before our era, and not the modern invention Bentley and 
some others have pretended. The astronomy of the Puranas was (as Mr. Wil- 
kinson has shown) as much a bone of contention between the two sects, as 
were their other branches of metaphysics. 

“ None of the fierce conflicts between the followers of the two religions had 
yet, probably, taken place. Occupying the throne and the court, it had no- 
thing yet to fear. Nevertheless (if I have read the passage aright), opposition 
was contemplated as conversion should proceed, and the weapons prescribed 
to meet it are — ■* the foolishness of preaching,* and a steadfast adherence to 
ordinances. Meantime, the example of royal benevolence was exercised in a 
way to conciliate the Nandpasandas — the Gentiles of every persuasion, by the 
planting of trees along the roadsides, by the digging of wells, by the establish- 
ment of bazars and serais, at convenient distances. Where are they all ? On 
what road are we now to search for these venerable relics, these banyan trees and 
mangoes, which, with the aid of Professor Candolle’s theory, would enable 
us to confirm the assumed date of our monuments? The lat of Feroz is the 
only one which alludes to this circumstance, and we know not whence that 
was taken to be set up in its present position by the emperor Feroz in the 
fourteenth century— whether it had stood there from the fust, or whether it 
was re-erected when it received the inscription recording the victories ofVisalu 
deva in the Samvat year 12J0, or A.D. 1103 V — This cannot be determined, 
without a careful re-examination of the ruinous building surrounding the pillar, 
which I hope some of my antiquarian fiicuds will undertake. The chanibeis 
described by Captain Iloarc as a menagerie and aviary, may have been so 
adapted from their original purpose as cells for the monastic priesthood— a 
point which the style of their architecture may settle. The neighbourhood 
should also be examined for traces of a vihura , a holy tree, a road, and bou- 
lees, or large paid* a wells ; the textuie of the stone also should be noticed, 
that the quarry whence it was brought may be discovered ; for now that wc 
know so much of its history, we feel a vivid ciuiosity to pry into the further 
secrets of this interesting silastambha, even to the difficulties and probable cost 
of its transport, which, judging from the inability of the present government 
to afford the expense even of setting the Allahabad pillar upright on its pedes- 
tal, must have fallen heavily on the coffers of the Cey Ion monarch ! 

“ But 1 must now close these desultory remarks, in the hope of hereaftei 
rendering them more worthy of the object by future study and research, aiul 
proceed to lay before the society — first, a correct version of the inscription in 
its own character, and then in lloman letters, which I have preferred to Naguri, 
because the Pali language has been already made familiar to that type by MM. 
Bournouf and Lassen, as well as by Mr. Tumour’s great edition of the Malta* 
vans a, now just issued from the press.” 

The copy of the original inscription, in the ancient character, is then given, 
in a very elegant type; and then the version in Roman letters, and the trans- 
lation into English. We subjoin the two latter : 

Transcript of the Inscription on the North Compartment . 

Line 

1. Devanampiya piyadasi Laja evam alia. Saddavisativasa 

2. adliisitenamc, iyam Dhammalipi likhapita. 

3. Hidatapfilitc dusampatipadaye. Aimata ag%a dhammakamataya 

4. agiiya palikhaya, agaya susiisaya, agena bhuyena, 
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agena usihenA, esa chakhomama anusathiyl 
Dhamma pekha, dhamma kamata cha suve suve vadhitA vadhisati cha vi 
pulisapi cha me ukasa cha gevaya cha marltimAcha anuvidhiyanti, 
sampatipadayanti cha : alanchapalan samAdipayitave hemeva anta 
mahamatapi esahi vidhi yA, iyain dhammcna pAlina dhammcna vidhAnc 
dhammcna sukhiyanA dhammena gdtiti. Devanampiya piyadasi LAja 
hevam aha. Dhamme sAdhu, kiyamcha dhammeti ; apAssinavai baluikiyAne ; 
dayadane, sacha sochaye ; chakhodAne pime ; bahu vidlia dine, Dupada 
chatupadesu, pakhi-valiehalesu, vividhame anugahe kate; apana 
dakhinaye annanipicha me babum kayanAni katani; etaye me 
athAya iyam dhaminalipi hkhapitA. Ileva anupatipajantu chiran 
thitikacha hotutiti, Yc cha hevam sampatapajisati sc sukatam kachhatiti. 
DevAnam piya piyadasi Laja hevam Aha. KayAnammevu dekhati iyam me 
kayanekateti. Nomina papain dekhati, iyam me papekateti . iyamvA asinave 
namati Dupatuvckha chukho esa hevam chukho esa dekhiye. ImAni 
asinava gamininama (ti) ; atha chandiye nithuriye kodha mAne isyA : 
karananavahakam mApalibhasayisanti . esa badha dekhiye iyam me 
hidatlkaye iyam mana me pahti kaye (ti). 


Translation. 

“ Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — In the twenty-seventh year of 
my appointment, I have caused this religious edict to be published in writing. 

I acknowledge and confess the faults that have been cherished in my heart. 
From the love of virtue — by the side of which all other things are as sins; 
from the strict scrutiny of sin, and from a fervent desire to be told of sin ; by 
the fear of sin, and by very enormity of sin . — by these may my eyes be 
’ strengthened and confirmed (in rectitude). 

I “ The sight of religion and the love of religion of their own accord increase, 

( and will ever increase; and my people, whether of the laity (gnhist) or of the 
| priesthood (ascetics) — all mortal beings, are knit together thereby, and pre- 
|scnbe to themselves the same path : and above all, having obtained the mas- 
|tery over their passions, they become supremely wise. For this is, indeed, true 
^wisdom : it is upheld and bound by (it consists in) religion — by religion which 
^cherishes, religion which teaches pious acts, religion that bestows (the only 
fltrue) pleasure. 

j 1 ' Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — In religion is the chief excellence; 
f but religion consists in good works ; in the non-omission of many acts; mercy 
Band charity ; purity and chastity : (these arc) to me the appointment of conse- 
|ciation. Towards the poor and the afflicted, towards bipeds and quadrupeds, 
towards the fowls of the air and things that move in the waters, manifold have 
ijjeen the benevolent acts performed by me. Out of consideration for things 
(inanimate, even many other excellent things have been done bv me. To this 
purpose is the present edict promulgated ; let all pay attention to it (or take 
Cognizance thereof), and let it endure tor ages to come; and he who acts in 
tonfoimity thereto, the same shall attain eternal happiness (or shall be united 
Ivith Sugato). 

I i . ^ lus s P a ^ e king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — Whatever appeareth to me to be 
Virtuous and good, that is so held to be good and virtuous by me, and not the 
ess i it lave evil tendency is it accounted for evil by me, or is it named among 
[. e as * nave (the nine offences ?) Eyes are given (to man) to distinguish between 
Ihc two qualities (between right and wrong) : according to the capacity of the 
ejes, so may they behold. The following are accounted among the nine minor 
ransgressions . mischief, hcard-hcartcdness, anger, pride, envy These evih^ 
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deeds of nine kinds shall on no account be mentioned. They should be regarded 
as opposite (or prohibited). Let this (ordinance) be impressed on my heart; let 
it be cherished with all my soul ” 

Transciipl of the Inscription on the West Compartment 

lane 

1. Dcvanampiya piyadasi Laja lievam aha. Saddavisati vasa 

2. abhisitcname iyarn dhamnmlipi hkhApita. LajakAme 

3. bahusu pan a sata sahasesu janasi AyatA, tesam ye ablnliAreva 

1. dandcva atapatiya me kate. Kinti rajaka asvatha abhitA 

5. kammani pavataye vu (ti) • janasajanajmdasd hitasukham upadahcvu (ti) 

G. anugahineva cha sakhiyana-dukhiyanam jnnisanti : Dhammayatenadia 

7. viyo vadisanti. Janamjaiiapadam kintiln datamcha palitam cha 

8. aladhaycvuti rajakapilahanti; patichalitaveman pulis.inipi me 

9. clihandannani patichalisanti, topi cha kAni viyo vadisanti • yenamerajaka 

10. chappanti aradhayitave Atha hi pajan viyatAyo dhatiyc nisi jata 

1 1. asvathc hoti ; viyata dhati chap pat i me pajan ; snkliam lialA hatave (ti). 

12. hcvam mama r.ijaka katA, janapadasa hitasukhayc, ycna ete abhitA 

13. asvatha snntam avimana kamAm pavataycvuti Etcna me rajakAnnn 

1 K abhihAieva dandcva atapatiye kate. Tchhiitaviyehi csa kiti ’ 

1.3. viyohara samatacha siya danda samatacha ; ava ite pichame avuti. 

1 6. Bandhana hadhana miihisAnam tirita dandaim ; pata vadhanam tinnc divasani me 

17. yotc dinnenati kavakAm niiijmyitahanti ; jivitaye tanam 

18. n&santam vii ni ripayita dAnam dalianti pantikam— upava-anova kachhanti 

19. Tchhani me hcvam mrodhasipi karasi palitam aradhaye vnti ; janasacha 

20. varhati vividha dhamma charanc, suy.imc dAnasa vibhageti. 

Translation 

“Thus spake king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. — In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment, I have caused to be promulgated the lollowing reli- 
gious edict. My devotees, in veiy many hundred thousand souls, having (now) 
attained unto knowledge, 1 have ordained (the following) lines and punishments 
for their transgressions Wherever devotees shall abide around (or circumam- 
bulate) the holy fig-tree for the performance of pious duties, the benefit and 
pleasure of the country and its inhabitants shall he (in making) offerings ; and 
according to their generosity, or otherwise, shall they enjoy prosperity or ad- 
versity ; and they shall give thanks for the coming of the faith. Whatever vil- 
lages, with their inhabitants, may be given or maintained for the sake of the 
worship, the devotees shall receive the same, and for an example unto my 
people, they shall follow after (or exercise solitary) austerities. And likewise, 
whatever blessings they shall pronounce, by these shall my devotees accumu- 
late for the worship (?). Furthermore, the people shall attend in the night the, 
great myrobalan tree, and the holy fig-tree. My people shall foster (accumu- 
late) the great myrobalan. Pleasure is to be eschewed as intoxication (?). 

“ My devotees, doing thus for the profit and pleasure of the village, whereby 
they, (coming) around the beauteous and holy fig-tree, may cheerfully abide in 
the performance of pious acts. In this, also, are fines and punishments for the 
transgressions of my devotees appointed. Much to he desired is such renown ! 
According to the measure of the offence (the destruction of viyo , or happiness ?) 
shall be the measure of the punishment, but (the offender) shall not be put to 
death by me. Banishment (shall be) the punishment of those malefactors de- 
serving of imprisonment and execution. Of those who commit murder on the 
high-road (dacoits?), even none, whether of the poor or of the rich, shall be 
Injured (tortured) on my three especial days (?). Those guilty of cruelly beat- 
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ing or slaughtering living things, having escaped mutilation (through my cle- 
mency), shall give alms (as a deodand), and shall also undergo the penance of 
fasting And thus it is my desire that the protection of even the workers of 
opposition shall tend to (the support of) the worship ; and (on the other hand) 
the people, whose righteousness increases in every respect, shall spontaneously 
partake of my benevolence.” 

Transcript of the Inscription on the South Compartment. 

Devinampiya piyadasi Laja hcvam aha. Saddavisati vasa 
abhisitename. Imam jAtaiu avadhiyani katani seyatha. 

Suke, sfilika, drane-ebakavuke, liansa, nandimukhe, gerate 
jut uk a, atnba kapilika, dadi, anathi kamave, vedavt'yake, 
gangfipuputake, sankujamavd, kadhata sayake, pannasa sdsimalc, 
sandake, okapade, parasate, setakapoto, gamakapote ; 

Save chatapade, yc patibhogan no cti, na chakhfuliyati :-rAjakanam 
edakacha, sukariclio, gablnima payamhuiva . avadhaya— pataka 
pi cliakam •Isaninasike \adlnkakate no katavije. tasc sajive 
nqi lipctaviye ; d.ivc anathdycvn vihusiyevu no ripe) ltaviye 
jivenajive no pusitaviye. Tisiidiatumm.isisu tisayam punnamlsiyam 
thmidivasAni cliavialusam pannadasam patipadaye dhawiyecha 
anuposatham machlie avadluye nopiviketaviye • etam (yev.i) divasam 
nagavaimsi-kevatabhogasi yaui anii.im j»i jivamkayaru 
nohanta\ lyfmi. A lumipakh.ije, ehavadasaye, panriadasuye, tisaji* 
pnnavasiim* dsucliatuinasi suiisu divasaye gum* nomlakhitimye. 

A pike, odake, siikale. evapianm* nilaklnyati no inlakhitaviyd. 

'I'lsAyc 1 pmnivasime rharummdsiye cliatiunmasipakhayc, asvasa gonas.i 
Jakhaiic nokatavive : y.iva saddnvisativasa ahliiMlename ct.ijo 
antahkaye pannavisati bandliana mokhani katani. 

Translation. 

“ Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi.— In the twenty-seventh year of 
my anointment. The following animals shall not be put to death the parrot, 
the mania (or thrush), the wild duck of the wilderness, the goose, the bull- 
faced owl, the vulture, the bat, the ambakapittika , the raven, and the common 
crow, the vcdaccyaha, the adjutant, the sanhujamava, the h adhatasayaka, the 
panasasesmala , the sandaka , the okapada , those that go in pairs, the white 
dove, and the domestic pigeon. Among all four-footed beasts, the following 
shall not be for food— they shall not be eaten: the she-goat of various kind, 
and the sheep, and the sow, cither when heavy with young or when giving milk. 
Unkillcd birds of every sort, for the desire of the flesh, shall not be put to 
death. The same, being alive, shall not be injured : whether because of their 
usefulness, or for the sake of amusement, they shall not be injured. Animals 
that prey on life shall not he cherished. 

‘‘ In the three four-monthly periods (of the year), on the evening of the full 
moon, during the three (holy ) days, namely, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and 
the first day after conjunction, in the midst of the uposatha ceremonies (or 
strict fasts), unkillcd things (or live fish?) shall not be exposed for sale. Yea, 
on these days, neither the snake tribe, nor the feeders on fish (alligators), nor 
any living beings whatsoever, shall be put to death. 

“ On the eighth day of the pahsha or half moon), on the fourteenth, on the 
fifteenth, on (the days when the moon is in the mansions of) tirsha and punar - 
vasuna ; on these several days in the three four-monthly periods, the ox shall 
not he tended ; the goat, the sheep, and the pig— -if, indeed, any be tended (for^ 
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domestic use) — shall not then be tended. On the tirska and the punarvasuna 
of every four months, and of every paksha , or semilunation of the four months, 
it is forbidden to keep (for labour) either the horse or the ox. 

“Furthermore, in the twenty-seventh year of my reign, at this present time, 
twenty-five prisoners are set at liberty.” 

Transcript of the Inscription on the East Side of the Column. 

Line 

1. Devanampiya piyadasi Laja hevam ah&. Duwadasa 

2. vasa abhisitename, dhammalipi likhapita lokasa 

3. hitasukliaye : setam apaphata, tamtam dhammavadhi papova 

4. hevarn lokasa hetavakhati pativekh&mi. Atha iyam : — 

.0. natisu, hevam patiyasannesu, hevarn apakathesu 

6. kimankani sukham avahamiti ; tatlniclm vulahami ; hemeva 

7. savamkAyesu pativekli.iini ; savapasandapime pujita 

8. vividhaya pujaya echa iyam atana pachupagamane 

9. seme mokhyamate. Saddavfsativasa abhisitename 

10. iyam dhammalipi likhapita. 

11. Devanampiya piyadasi Laja hevam ah/i. Ye atikjfe 

12. ataram rajanne, liesa hevarn ichhasu. Kathain jMe 

13. dhammavadhiyA vadhey.t? nichajannc anurupaya dhammavadhiya 

I4-. vmlhitha etam. Devanampiya piyadasi Laja hevarn aha. Esama 

1.7. hntha atikantancha antaram hevam ichhasu rajanne katham janne 

10, anurupaya dhamma vadhiya vadheyati? naichajane anurupaya 

17. dhamma vadhiya vadhitha sc kina sujane anupatipajaya 

18. kma sujane anurupaya dhamma vadhiya uullnyati ; kinasukani 

19. a (dyana) maye ham dhamma vadhiyati etam. 

Devanampiya piyadasi Laja hevam 

20. aha. Esamchutha dhanimasavanavi savupayami dhaminanusathini 

21. anusasdmi Etam jane suta anuputipnjisati agmm namisati. 

Translation 

“ Tims spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — In the twelfth year of my anoint- 
ment, a religious edict (was) published for the pleasure and profit of the world ; 
having destroyed that (document), and regarding my former religion as sin, I 
now, for the benefit of the world, proclaim the fact. And this (among my 
nobles, among my near relations, and among my dependants, whatsoever plea- 
sures I may thus abandon) I therefore cause to be destroyed ; and I proclaim 
the same in all the congregations; while I pray with every variety of prayer for 
those who differ from me in creed, that they, following after my proper exam- 
ple, may, with me, attain unto eternal salvation : wherefore, the present edict 
of religion is promulgated in this twenty -seventh year of my anointment. 

“ Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — Kings of the olden time have 
gone to heaven under these very desires. How, then, among mankind, may 
religion (or growth in grace) he increased ? Yea, through the conversion of the 
humbly-born shall religion increase. 

“ Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — r I lie present moment and the 
past have departed under the same ardent hopes. How, by the conversion of 
the royal-born, may religion be increased? Through the conversion of the lowly- 
born, if religion thus increased), by how much (more) through the conviction 
of the high-born, and their conversion, shall religion increase ? Among whom- 
soever the name of God rested) (?), verily this is religion (or verily virtue shall 
there increase). 

“Thus spake king Dn/mampiy a Piyadasi. — Wherefore, from this very hour, 
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I have caused religious discourses to be preached ; I have appointed religious 
observances, that mankind, having listened thereto, shall be brought to follow 
in the right path, and give glory unto God (Agni ?) 

Transcript of the Inscription round the Column. 

1. Dhamma addiyd cha bddha vadhisati ; etayema athaye dhammasdvanani sava- 
pitani, dhammdnusathini vividhani andpitdni : yataya (?) pdpi bahune janasin dyatd ete 
paliyo vadisantipi, pavithalapantipi: rajakapi bahukesu panasatasahascsu dyatd, tepime 
anapita, hevameha hcvamclia paliyo vadatha. 

2. janam dhammayutam. Devanam piye Piyadasi heva aha : eta meva me anu- 

vekhamane dhammathabhain katani, dhamma mahamata katd. dhamma ra kate. 

Devanam piye Piyadasi laja hcvam aha. Mfigesu pi me nigohdni ropapitani clihayo- 
pagani hasynti pasumanisanam . ambavabliikyd ropapitu • adhtiko«ayani pi me 
udupdnani 

3. khdndpilpitdni ; nisi picha kalapita; apilnuui me bahukani tata tata kdldpi- 

tdni, patibhogaya pasumunisanam Esa patibhogenama, vividhdyahi sukhayandya 

puli me raphi mama yaeha sukhayite loke ; imancha dhammdnupatipati dnupat pajan- 
tuti : etadatha ole 

I, . esa kate. ©evaimmpiye Piyadasi heva siha : Dhamma maluimdtd pi me td bahu 
vidhesu athesu anugahikesii viyapata, se pavajitanam che\a gihithdnam elm sava pilsan- 
desu picha viyasata ; se sangliathasi pi me kate, ime viyapata hahantiti : hemeea 
bablianesu ajivikesu pi me kate, 

/>. ime viyapata hohantiti ; mgathesu pi me kate, ime viyapata hohantiti . ndndpd- 
sandesu pi me kate, ime viyapata hohantiti: pativksitha pativisitham tesu tesu te te 
rnaliamata dhamma mah.imdta cha me, otesu cheva viyapata, savesu cha anesu pdsan- 
desu. Devanam piye Piyadasi laja hcvam aha 

(>. Ete cha ane elm balm kamakhii ddnavisagasi viydpatd se mama cheva deunam 
cha, savasi cha me nilodhanasi te halm vidhena d (da) lena tain lam tatlia yatanan* 

natita hida eheva disdsu cha dalakanam pi cha me kate ; anndndm cha devikuma- 

rdnum ime ddnnvisagesu viydpata hohantiti, Dharnmapaddna thdye dhammanupati- 
patiye • esahi dhammdpadana 

7. Dhammdpatipatiolui, yd iyam dayadane sachesoehave niandavesadhave elm 
lokasa hcvam vadhisatiti. Devamimpiyc piya dasi laja hevam dhd, ydnihikdni cha 
mama ya sadhavani katani tarn loke aiiupatipanne tameha anuvidhiyanti ; tena vad- 
hitd cha. 

8. vadhisanti cha matd pitisu sususdyd , — gurusu sususdya ; vaydmahdlakanam 
anupatipatiyd ; — badhanasarnanesu, — kapanavalake.su, avaddsa bhatikesu sampatipa- 
tiyd. Devdnampiya Piyadasi laja hevam dhd. Munisdnam cha yd iyam dhammavadhi 
vadhitd duwehi yeva dkdlclii dhamma niyarnena cha niritiyd cha 

9. tata cha baliuse dhamma niyamemritiyiva cha bhuye ; dhamma niyame chakho 
esa ye me iya kate. Imdm cha lindni jdtani avadhijdni, anndnipi cha bahu dhammd- 
ndyamdni ydni me katani niritiya \a eha bhuye ; munisdnam Dhamma vadhi, vadhitd 
avihinsdye bhutdnam, 

10. analabhdyc pdndnam . se etdye atlidye iyam kate: putd papotike chanda 
masuliyike hotuti • tathdeha anupatipajantuti hevam hi, amipatipajantdm hi, ata ladha 
ta alddhahoti, satavisati vasdblnsitename iyam dhammalibi likhapdpitdti, eta Devd- 
nampiya dhd;— “ Iyam 

II. dhammalibi ata athd silathabhanivd sila dhalakdniva tata kataviyd ; cna eia 
chilatbiti siyd.” 

Translation. 

“ Moreover, along with the increase of religion, opposition will increase : for 
which reason I have appointed sermons to be preached, and I have established 
ordinances of every kind; through the efficacy of which, the misguided, having 
acquired true knowledge, shall proclaim it on all sides (?), and shall become 
active in upholding its duties The disciples, too, flocking in \ast multitudes 
AsiatJnunt. \.,S.Vol.26.\o. 10J. K 
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(many hundred thousand souls), let these likewise receive my command—' in 
such wise do ye, too, address on all sides (or address comfortably?) the people 
united in religion/ King Devanampiya Piyadasi thus spake. — Thus, among the 
present generation, have I endowed establishments, appointed men very wise in 
the faith, and done for the faith. 

“ King Devanampiya Piyadasi again spake as follows — Along the high-roads 
I have caused fig-trees to be planted, that they may be for shade to animals 
and men ; I have (also) planted mango-trees ; and at every half-coss I have 
caused wells to be constructed, and (resting-places ?)for the night to be erected. 
And how many taverns (or serais) have been erected by me at various places, 
for the entertainment of man and beast ! So that, as the people, finding the 
road to every species of pleasure and convenience in these places of entertain- 
ment, these new towns (nayapuri?), rejoiccth under my rule, so let them 
thoroughly appreciate and follow after the same (system of benevolence). This 
is my object, and thus have I done. 

“ Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — Let the priests, deeply versed in 
the faith (or let my doctrines?), penetrate among the multitude! of rich capable 
of granting favours, and let them penetrate alike among all xhc unbelievers, 
whether of ascetics or of householders; and let them penetrate into the assem- 
blies (?), for my sake. Moreover, let them, for my sake, find their way among 
the brahmans and the most destitute: and among those who have abandoned 
domestic life — for my sake, let them penetrate; and among various unbe- 
lievers, for my sake, let them find their way ; yea, use their utmost endeavours 
among these several classes, that the wise men — these men learned in the reli- 
gion (or these doctrines of my religion) — may penetrate among these respec- 
tively, as well as among all other unbelievers. 

“ Thus spake king Devanampiya Piy adasi. — And let these(pricsts)and others, 
the most skilful in the sacred offices, penetrating among the charitably disposed 
of my queens, and among all my secluded women, discreetly and respectfully 
use their most persuasive efforts (at conversion); and acting on the heart and 
on the eyes of the children, for my sake, penetrate in like manner among 
the charitably disposed of other queens and princes, for the purpose (of im- 
parting) religious enthusiasm anil thorough religious instruction. And this is 
the true religious devotion — this the sum of religious instruction (viz.): that it 
shall increase the mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the kindness and 
honesty, of the world. 

" Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi. — And whatsoever benevolent acts 
have been done by me, the same shall be prescribed as duties to the people 
who follow after me; and in this (manner) shall their influence and increase be 
manifest : by doing service to father and mother ; by doing service to spiritual 
pastors ; by respectful demeanour to the aged and full of years; and by kind- 
ness and condescension to brahmans and sramanas, to the orphan and desti- 
tute, to the servants and the minstrel tribe. 

" King Devanampiya Piyadasi again spake. — And religion increaseth among 
men by two separate processes : by performance of religious offices, and by 
security against persecution. Accordingly, that religious offices and immunities 
might abound among multitudes, I have observed the ordinances myself, as the 
apple of my eye (?), (as testified by) all these animals which have been saved 
from slaughter, and by manifold other virtuous acts performed on my behalf. 
And that the religion may be free from the persecution of men, increasing 
through the absolute prohibition to put to death living beings, or to sacrifice 
aught that draweth breath. For such an object is all this done, that it may 
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endure to my sons and their sons’ sons, as long as the sun and the moon shall 
last. Wherefore, let them follow its injunctions, and be obedient thereto; and 
let it be had in reverence and respect. In the twenty-seventh year of my 
reign, have I caused this edict to be written. So sayeth (Devanampiya):— * Let 
stone pillars be prepared, and let this edict of religion be engraven thereon, 
that it may endure unto the remotest ages.’ ” 

The notes contain a mass of explanatory criticism, with reference to the 
sense and allusions of the inscriptions. 


PROFESSOR KIDD ON THE CHINESE LANGUAGE.* 


The Rev. Mr. Kidd, Chinese professor at University College, London, 
has printed his “ Lecture on the Nature and Structure of the Chinese Lan- 
guage,” which affords a clear and popular view of that curious tongue. He 
traces the written character from the symbols of Tsang-hee, and show 9 
the combinations by which symbols were made to express a figurative or 
metaphorical meaning. In speaking of the classification of the characters, 
he observes : “Wlie general divisions of thought, recognised in the struc- 
ture of the language, are: — Number, celestial objects, the earth, man, 
animals, plants, works ol art, and miscellaneous subjects of an abstract 
nature. Its elementary principles, based on pictorial representations of 
familiar objects, and abstract conceptions symbolised, are two hundred 
and fourteen, denominated heads of classes to which the whole language 
may be reduced ; or roots, ihe simplest form to which a character can be 
traced. I Ins seems to imply that the keys, or radical characters, were ori- 
ginally fixed upon as such; but we have always understood that they were 
arbitrarily selected from the component parts of characters at the pleasure 
of the lexicogiapher, and that there arc various modes of arrangement fol- 
lowed in the Chinese dictionaries, in some of which, that by keys is not 
adopted. He accounts for the oial language being monosyllabic, “ on the 
principle that, when the language was reduced to writing, the understanding 
was consulted m preference to the feelings, and the eye an object of gratifi- 
cation rather than the ear. It it had been alphabetical, greater variety of 
sounds would be required to express one idea.” Mr. Kidd observes: 


It is not surprising that the Chinese tongue should he extolled by a native, 
when foreigners are enamoured of its real or supposed beauties. The student 
on becoming familiar with symbols which strike the eye, and vividly impress 
the mind, is apt to overrate the ideas they convev, nor will he discover his 
error until they are translated into another language. Though the spirit of 
the composition is preserved in translation, its effect will not bear comparison 
with that produced by the original. The symbolic nature of Chinese accounts 
or its superior power of expression. The points of superiority in alphabetic 
anguages are that the sense of books can be conveyed by reading to persons 
ignorant of letters, without the colloquial expositions necessary for the undcr- 
° C t linesc abhors, -and that a key is furnished by d few simple 
crenitnts to the general pronunciation :-a process tar less formidable than 

in sound brdiflLln Ve meaninr ndS ^ arbitral7 ^ °‘ Whkh ^ 

J" the ' ast two “< chons, he treats of “the Oral language," and the 
nnese Symbols, interspersing various illustrative extracts from Chinese 
by DM C ° nC Udcs Wlth some remarks upon the Chinese library collected 


By the I lev. SAMu'EL^KioD^nrdlmwvr^nf Lllfl gaage, delivered at Vt tivernty College. 

London, 1838. Taylor and Walton? f * 1 hmcse Language and Literature in that Institution. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society . — A general meeting of this Society took place on the 
7th of April; the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P., the President of 
the Society, in the chair. Several donations to the library were laid before the 
meeting ; and Captain Sir John Ross, Sir Henry Willoughby, Bart., and Charles 
Forbes, Esq., were elected Resident Members. 

The Secretary, Colonel Briggs, read a letter which had been recently deceived 
from Major Rawlinson, dated at Teheran, in January last, on the subject of 
Persepolitan Antiquities. Major Rawlinson stated that, on his arrival in Persia, 
about four years since, he had interested himself in the study of the history, geo- 
graphy, literature, and antiquities of the country; and particularly in the decypher- 
ment of the arrow-headed inscriptions, so numerous in different parts of Persia. 
He had made considerable progress in the prosecution of his researches ; and 
had identified nearly the whole of the forty characters which composed the 
simple Cuneiform alphabet. lie was not discouraged by the difficulties he had 
met with ; but had continued to accumulate inscriptions, and to analyze them ; 
and found the labours of his task diminished at every step. From the inter- 
pretation of these inscriptions, he anticipated the most extraordinary results, 
as far as regarded the elucidation of ancient history. A sculptured tablet at 
Bisitoon contained a thousand lines of Cuneiform writing, recording in detail 
the Eastern victories of Darius Hystaspcs. Persepohs contained a similar 
record of the triumphs of Xerxes ; and various other places contained monu- 
ments whose inscriptions would doubtless serve to illustrate the internal 
history of the empire from the age of Cyrus to the Macedonian conquest. 
Major Rawlinson forwarded to the Society the translation of the first paragraph 
of the great inscription at Bisitoon, containing the genealogy of Darius 
Hystaspes ; and which singularly confirmed the veracity of Herodotus ; 
determining, at the same time, the signification of his celebrated passage in 
Book VII, C. II, which has been long a matter of critical dispute He says he 
should he happy to forward to the Society a complete copy of the Bisitoon 
tablet, together with his proposed translation of the same; and a sketch of his 
labours in the same field of investigation. The Secretary added, that the 
Society could not fail to be greatly interested in the labours of Major Rawlin- 
son ; and that measures had been taken to transmit to him such European 
works on the subject of his researches, as might assist him in his enquiries. 

Dr. Royle communicated to the meeting some extracts of letters which he 
had recently received from Dr. Spry, a member of the Society, now in India, 
and who, on going out, had promised to exert himself in procuring information 
for, and promoting the objects of, the agricultural and commercial committee 
of the Society. Dr. Spry stated, that the article Caoutchouc, although called 
Indian iubb6r, had hitherto been procured from South America only, and was 
totally unknown in the Indian markets, as an Indian product, in 1828. Its 
cultivation, however, was now engaging attention ; a quantity had already been 
sent home ; and enough would doubtless be procured from India to supply all 
the demands of this country. Dr. Royle also stated, that a consignment of 
Assam tea had been despatched to England ; the price was about two anas 
or four-pence per pound. The only kind yet produced was black ; but some 
green tea cultivators from China were expected in Assam. 

Professor Wilson read the concluding part of his paper, on the travels of a 
Chinese Buddhist pfiest in India, in the fourth century; and gave a general 
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summary of the information derived from this remarkable writer, a translation 
of whose work, the Fiih-kwo-ke, had been recently published in France. It was 
evident that, at the time of the Chinese traveller’s pilgrimage, the names of 
, places and things throughout India were Sanscrit ; and that the Pali language, 
the immediate offspring of the Sanscrit, was studied from Khoten to Ceylon. It 
was also evident that the Buddhist religion was then flourishing on the borders 
of the Great Desert, prosperous on the upper course of the Indus, declining in 
the Punjab, and its monuments crumbling into dust. In Ceylon, Buddhism 
triumphed; but on Java it was then unknown, although it soon afterwards rose 
into prosperity on that island. The political information afforded by the 
traveller was less definite than the literary and religious; but he confirmed the 
occupation of the country on the N.W. of the Indus, and their encroachments 
on the Punjab, by the Yu-che , or Scythians, at a period, which even he calls 
ancient. 

Colonel Briggs addressed the meeting in reference to some of the particulars 
alluded to in Professor Wilson’s paper; especially as regarded the confirmation 
thence derived of the Hindus having been, at a very early period, a people 
.skilled in the arts of navigation ; fuithcr proofs of which were to be found in 
the history of the early conquests of the Portuguese in India. Faria-e-Souza, 
who arrived in India in 1529, related that Vasco deGama, in 1498, after having 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, put into Melinda, on the south-east coast ot 
Aliica, where he found several Gujerat merchant-vessels, from one of which he 
obtained a pilot for the Malabar coast, and that these voyagers considered the 
i astrolabe of the Portuguese inleiior to their own instrument for taking observa- 
tions of the sun’s altitude, which instrument was nothing more than a simple 
gnomon, and a knotted string. The same history also recounted some engage- 
ments which took place, in the early part of the sixteenth century, between 
Zamori, a Hindu king of Malabar, and the king of Cochin, in which the former 
made use of fire-ships, and a kind of floating castles or batteries; and whose 
fleet consisted of eighty vessels, carrying in all three hundred and eighty guns. 

The right lion, the President addressed the Turkish ambassador, who was 
present at this meeting; and after adverting to the efforts which had been 
made by the sultan of the Ottoman empire, for the advancement of his people, 
suggested that the Society would be proud of the honour of enrolling his 
highness as an honorary member. The ambassador replied, that he should 
he happy to convey to his master, the sultan, an intimation of the wish of the 
Society ; but requested that the proposition of the President might not be 
cartied into effect until an answ'cr had been received from the sultan; particu- 
larly as he believed it to be the intention of the sultan to prove himself worthy 
of the honour the Society would confer upon him, by a contribution of Turkish 
works to its library. 

David Urquhart, Esq., who kindly acted as interpreter on this occasion, 
exhibited to the meeting a variety ot specimens of Circassian armour and 
costumes; the workmanship of which was of extraordinary excellence, when 
the wandering habits of these people were considered; and remarked, that 
their present struggles for their liberty rendered every thing relating to them 
toatter of interest 


^ 21^ of April.— \ general meeting was held this day; Professor Horace 
(Hayman Wilson, the Director of the Society, in the chair. Donations were 
presented to the Society’s library. 

if ^ rea d to the meeting a paper explanatory of various specimens of 
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Indian produce, consisting of seeds, gums, silk, cordage, &c., which had been 
transmitted to the Society from Bengal, in furtherance of the objects of the 
committee of agriculture and commerce- He also brought to the notice of the 
meeting several specimens of drawings of fishes, reptiles, and mollusca, in the 
Bay of Bengal, beautifully executed by Dr. Gaunter, and intended to illustrate 
a work on which that gentleman is engaged. 

Captain George Edward Westmacott, of the Bengal army; Lieut. E. W. 
Cartwright, of the Bombay army ; Thomas Samuel Rawson, Esq., and Major 
Rawlinson, were elected members of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that the fifteenth anniversary meeting of the 
Society would be held on the 12th May, at one o’clock. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The History , Antiquities , Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India , comprising the 
Districts of Bchar , Shahabad , Bhagulpoor, Goruchpoor, Dinagepoor i Puraniya , 
Rungpoor, and Assam, in relation to their Geology, Mineralogy , Botany , Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Manufactures, Fine Arts, Population , Religion, Education , Sta- 
tistics, Sfc. Surveyed under the Orders oj the Supreme Government, Sfc. By 
Montgomery Martin. In Three Vols. Vol. 1. Behar ( Patna City) and Shaha- 
bad. London, 1838. Win. H. Allen and Co. 

This is an abridgment of the voluminous rcpoit of Dr. Francis Ruehanan (Hamil- 
ton) ot a survey undertaken by order of the Comt of Directors and the Supreme 
Government of India, in 1807, to which seven yeais were devoted by Dr. Buchanan, 
with competent assistants, and winch is computed to have cost 4*30,000. The mate- 
rials collected are of the most valuable kind, and it is matter of extreme regret that 
they should have so long slumbered in manuscript Mr. Martin deserves great credit 
for having brought them from their dormitory in the East- India House. When the 
work is completed, \vc shall be able give a more extended notice of it. 

Memoirs of the. Life of Sir Waller Scott, Bart Vol. VII. Edinburgh, 1838- CadelJ. 

London, Murray Whittaker. 

Wf. have now the entire life ol Scott, compiled from authentic and copious mate- 
rials, with great ability, on a plan which, though it may not he always practicable, wo 
should recommend as a pattern to biographers. As a history of the individual, it is 
almost perfect; as a work of interest, it is scarcely inferior to any ol the Waverley 
novels; as the dissection of a nnnd and character ot a high order, its value is not 
likely to be overlooked even m after-ages. In the gossip of the salons, which begins 
now to usurp much of that influence upon public taste which used to be more res- 
ponsibly exercised by the reviews, insinuations are heard, that Sn Walter’s diameter 
has been lowered by the minute details which Mr. Lockhart has suftcied to see the 
light ; that lie now appears only a mail of ordinary mind. We pity those who have 
profited so little by commerce with the world as to form so false an opinion of human 
character and of the true end of biography. That a man who, without any adventitious 
helps, even with a defective education, raised himself to the very head of our romantic 
liteiatme ; who, in less than forty years, realized by his pen a princely fortune ; gamed 
by no base pandering to the vitiated appetite ot any class ot the people, but, on the 
contrary, by annihilating a source of leading which was working mischief in society, 
and impressing a vigorous, useful, and virtuous character upon the most seductive 
species of our literature; who, in a list of works, rivaling in number those of the most 
fertile authors, wrote not 

One line which, dying, he need wish to blot— 

was a common man, is an assertion palpably absurd. And what is the end of biography, 
but to teach by example ; and how can any example be instructive that is artificial 
and fictitious * The portrait of Scott exhibited in these volumes is that of a real 
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personage, who, in his intellectual, moral, and social features, displays splendid quali- 
ties, clouded with a few natural specks. The portrait might have easily been rendered 
more dazzling, hut it would have been less pleasing and less useful. 

We need only say of this volume that it brings the life of Scott down to its close, 
winch took place in his own house, surrounded by his children, a tranquil slumber 
sealing his eyes, whilst “ the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, the sound 
of all others most delicious to his ears, was distinctly audible as they knelt round his 
bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes." 

Mr. Locklnut has, in a concluding chapter, given an excellent summary of the 
charai ter of Scott. 

A History of Russia. Vol. III. Being Vol. C. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 

London, 1838. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

This is the concluding volume of the history. It brings down the narrative of 
events to the treaty ot Tilsit, in 1807. The transactions which ended in that treaty 
me related with considerable fulness, and, generally, with an accuracy and industry of 
research highly praiseworthy. 

The author has devoted a chapter to the subject of the invasion of India by Russia, 
the practicability of which, through Central Asia, be thinks, admits ot no doubt; but 
be is ot opinion, that Russia will suspend its execution till Persia is completely in 
her interests. 

An Historical Essay on the Real Character and Amount of the Precedent of the Revo- 
lution of 1088. By R. Pi.cmeu Warp, Esq. In Two Vols. London, 1838. 

Mm ray. 

Tins is a entical examination, by the able author of “ Tiemaine," of the principles 
of the Revolution, and of the opinions of various eminent statesmen and writers upon 
that important event, with direct reference to the political theories of the present day, 
when “ Revolutions y principles are debated among all ranks, in all places, and at 
all tunes.” The false glosses which have been put upon the doctrines ol the great 
leaders of the Revolution, and the dangerous theoiies which are educed from maxims 
constitutional in themselves, arc well exposed by Mr. Ward. This work, we think, 
will make a deep impression upon those who are jet wavering, as to the party they 
shall embrace. 

Scandinavia, Am tent and Modern , being a History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

By Ai.fxanher Crichton. LL.I)., and Henry Wheaton, LL, 1). In Two Vols. 

Vols. XXIII. and XXIV. ol the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Oliver and Boyd. 

Tin- history of Scandinavia has been much neglected, and wc are happy to see the 
conductors ot the Edinburgh Cabinet Library have undertaken to supply what is a 
serious void m the department of general history in England. Dr. Crichton has 
already signalized his talents in this department of literature; and Dr Wheaton, a 
distinguished northern antiquaiy, has contributed a valuable stock of materials, 
acquired by reading northern authors and by local acquaintance with the country, 
having resided at the Danish capital as American Charge d’ Affairs. To the student 
of our own eaily lecords, this work will piove a valuable auxiliary. 

A General Plan for a Mail Communication by Steam between Great Britain and the 

Eastern and Western Parts of the World, and also to Canton and Sydney , Westward 

by the Pacific , &c. With Chaits. By James McQueen, Esq. London, 1838. 

Fellowcs. 

I his work developed a magnificent plan, for connecting China and New South 
Wales with Great Britain, through the West-Indies, which, Mr. McQueen shows, is 
not only practicable, but practicable with comparatively little more expense than 
is now incurred. “ With eight steam-boats (only four additional to the number 
already in the West- Indies), added to the present sailing- packet establishment, the 
whole plan for the western world, extending it westward to China and New South 
Wales, can be put in execution to the fullest extent.” The details are given with 
great minuteness, and the author holds the assertions of “ the timid and the inte- 
rested very cheap. The plan is highly worthy ot examination. 
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Lives of Eminent British Statesmen. By the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay. Vol. 1 
Being Vol. Cl. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. London, 1838. Longmi 
and Co. Taylor. 

Two lives occupy this volume, but they are lives of men eminent and conspicuo 
in the most important periods of our history — Cecil, Earl of Salisbury; and Osborn 
Earl of Danhy and Duke of Leeds. They are narrated with ability, and do crec 
to a gentleman who, after, retiring from public life, dedicates the elegant studies 
liis leisure to general utility in another form. 

British Colonization and Coloured Tribes. By J. Bannister, late Attorney-genei 
of New South Wales. London, 1838. Ball. 

This is another humane effort, on the part of Mr. Bannister, to force upon pub) 
attention the claims of the coloured tribes throughout the world, who are fast disa 
pearing under the oppressive and impolitic conduct of settlers. This little work, tl 
fruit of considerable research amongst published works and parliamentary papers, gui 
ed by local experience and observation in Southern Africa and Australia, must have i 
effect in keeping up that sympathy for the unhappy people who are the object 
the writer’s solicitude, which applies itself not merely to the checking of the sa 
guinary effects of the struggle between white and coloured man, but to foundu 
a better system of colonization and commeicial intercourse between the two races. 

On Education and Self-formation, based upon Physical , Intellectual , Moral and Re i 
gions Principles. Fiom the German of Dr. J. C. Hunrotii, Professor at tl 
University of Leipsic. London, 1838. Schloss. 

This is an excellent elucidation of the principles of education, though tinged wi 
some of the peculiarities of German metaphysics. 

Piers de Gaveston. ByE.E. C. JnTwoVols. London, 1838. Whittakei. 
A novel, descriptive of the manners of the fourteenth century, and ot the cel 
brated favouiite of Edward II. 

Characters of Shakspcares Plays. By William Hazi.itt. Third Edit. Edited l 
his Son. London, 1838. Templcman. 

OnicnNAiirv is the distinguishing feature of all Ilazlitt’s productions. Many 
his errors are the result of that lieedom from all lestraint, which is the source of h 
beauties. Ills dramatic criticisms are much and deservedly admired he seems u 
bued thoroughly with the spirit of Sliakspeare. 

The Religious History of Man, tracing Religion and Superstition ft om their Souic 
By D. Morison. London, 1838. Smith, Elder, and Co 
This work displays learning, reflection, and some originality of thought. Its fail 
is want of severe method, which is essential in such a woik. 

A Letter to Sir James Rivctl Comae, Bari., on Butish Interference with the Rehqm 
Observances of the Natives of India. London, 1838. Wm. II Allen and Co. 
Tms pamphlet is the production ot no every-day writer— he is one who has ev 
dently had, and profited by, expel iencc of the native character ; and his conclusior 
with respect to the dilhcult and “ dangerous” subject he discusses, arc expressed i 
clear and forcible language. We believe that those to whom the government of Ind 
is confided take a view of the question which will preclude all risk but such as ms 
arise from constant reiteration of opinions, the result of superficial knowledge an 
indiscreet and intemperate zeal. 

Remarks and Suggestions concerning the Trial of Controverted Elections of Members ; 
Serve in Parliament. By Percival Weldon Banks, M. A., Barrister at Lav 
London, 1838. Lumley. 

Mr. Banks has examined, with much familiarity with the subject, the existm 
machinery for the trial of controverted elections . and he is not sparing towards tho* 
political quacks who proffer remedies which will do more harm than good. Hi« o\v 
suggestions deserve attention. 
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PENAL CODE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

To the Right Hon. George Lord Auckland, G-C-B, Governor-general 
or India in Council. 

My Lord : The Penal Code, which, according to the order of Government of the 
I, 5th of June 1885, we had the honour to lay before your Lordship in Council on the 
‘2d of May last, has now been printed under onr superintendence, and has, as well as 
the notes, been carefully revised and corrected by us, while in the press. 

The lime which has been employed in framing this body of law will not be thought 
long by any person who is acquainted with the natuie of the labour which such woiks 
require, and with the history of other works of the same kind. We should, how- 
ever, have been able to lay it before your Lordship in Council many months earlier, 
hut for a succession of unfortunate circumstances against which it was impossible to 
provide. During a groat part of the year 1880. the Commission was rendered almost 
entirely inefficient by the ill-health of a majonty of the members . and we were alto- 
gether deprived of the valuable services of our colleague, Mr. Cameron, at the very 
tune when those services were most needed. 

It is hardly necessary for us to mtreat your Loidslup in Council to examine with 
eardom Mie work which wc now submit to you. To the ignorant and inexperienced, 
the task in which we have been engaged may appear easy and simple; but the mem- 
hois of the Indian Government are doubtless well aware that it is among the most 
difficult tasks m which the human mind can he employed ; that persons placed in 
I'licumstanecs fai moie favourable than ours have attempted it with vciy doubtful 
success; that the best codes extant, if malignantly criticised, will be found to furnish 
matter for censure in eveiy page, that the most copious and precise of human lan- 
guages furnish but a veiy imperfect machinciy to the legislator; that, in a woik so 
extensive and complicated as that on which we have been employed, thcic will inevi- 
tably he, m spite of the most anxious care, some omissions and some inconsistencies ; 
and that we have done as mm h as could leasonably he expected from us if we have 
iui rushed the Government with that which may, by suggestions from expcnenced and 
judicious persons, be improved into a good code. 

Your Loidslup m Council will be prepared to find in this performance those defects 
which must necessniily he found in the lust poition of a code. Such is the relation 
which exists between the different paits of the law, that no pait can be brought to 
perfection while the other paits lemaiu rude. The Penal Code cannot he clear and 
explicit while the substantive civil law and the law ot piocedure are daik and con- 
fused. While the rights of individuals and the powers of public functionaries are un- 
certain, it cannot always lie certain whethci those lights have been attacked, or those 
powers exceeded. 

Your Lordship m Council will perceive that the system of penal law which we 
propose is not a digest of any existing sjstem, and that no existing system has fur- 
nished us even with a groumlvvoik. \\ e tiust that your Lordship in Council will not 
hence infer that W’e have neglected to inquire, as we are commanded to do by Parlia- 
ment, into the present state of that p.n t ot the law, or that m other parts of our 
labours we are likely to recommend unsparing innovation, and the entire sweeping 
away of ancient usages. We are peifectly aware of the value of that sanction which 
long prescription and national feeling give to institutions. We are perfectly aware 
that lawgivers ought not to disregard even the unreasonable prejudices ot those for 
whom they legislate. So sensible ait* we ot the importance of these considerations, 
that, though there are not the same objections to innovation in penal legislation as to 
innovation affecting vested rights of property, yet, it we had found India in posses- 
sion of a system of minimal law which the people regarded with partiality, we should 
have been inclined rather to asceitain it, to digest it, and moderately to correct it, 
than to propose a system fundamentally different. 

But it appears to us that none ol the systems ot penal law established in Britilh 

MtaUuttr. X .tt.Y Xn. 1 1> 1 L 
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India has any claim to our attention, except what it may derive from its own intrinsic 
excellence. All those systems are foreign ; all were introduced by conquerors differ- 
ing in race, manners, language, and religion, from the great mass of the people, 
The criminal law of the Hindus was long ago superseded, through the greater part 
of the territories now subject to the Company, by that of the JVIohamedans, and is 
certainly the last system of criminal law which an enlightened and humane govern- 
ment would be disposed to revive. The Mohamedan criminal law has, in its turn, 
been superseded, to a great extent, by the British Regulations. Indeed, in the terri- 
tories subject to the presidency of Bombay, the criminal law of the Mohamedans, as 
well as that of the Hindus, has been altogether discarded, except in one particular 
class of cases ; and even in such cases, it is not imperative on the judge to pay any 
attention to it. The Britisli Regulations, having been made by three different legis- 
latures, contain, as might be expected, very ditferent provisions. Thus, in Bengal, 
serious forgeries are punishable with imprisonment for a term double of the term fixed 
for perjury j* in the Bombay presidency, on the contrary, perjury is punishable with 
imprisonment for a term double of the term fixed for the most aggravated forgeries :f 
in the Madras presidency, the two offences are exactly on the same tooting. J In the 
Bombay presidency, the escape of a convict is punished with imprisonment for a term 
double of the term assigned to that offence in the two other presidencies, § while a 
coiner is punishable with little more than half the impiisonment assigned to his 
offence in the other two presidencies. || In Bengal, the purchasing of regimental 
necessaries from soldiers is not punishable, except at Calcutta, and is there punish, 
able with a fine of only Us. 50 ;§ m the Madras presidency it is punishable with a fine 
of Rs. 40 ;^f in the Bombay presidency it is punishable with imprisonment for fom 
years.** In Bengal, the vending of stamps without a license is punishable with a 
moderate fine ; and the purchasing of stamps from a person not licensed to sell them 
is not punished at alljft in the Madras presidency, the vender is punished with a 
short imprisonment; but theie, also, the purchaser is not punished at ull,ff m tin 
Bombay presidency, both the vender and the purchaser are liable to impiisonment for 
five years, and to flogging §§ 

Thus widely do the systems of penal law now established in Biitish India differ 
from each other. Nor can we recommend any one of the three systems as furnishing 
even the rudiments of a good code. The penal law of Bengal and of the Madnw 
presidency is, in fact, Mohamedan law, which has gradually been distorted to such 
an extent, as to deprive it of all title to the religious veneration of Mohamedans, yet 
which retains enough of its ongmal peculiarities to perplex and encumber the 
administration of justice. In substance it now differs at least as widely from the 
Mohamedan penal law as the penal law of England differs from the penal law of 
France ; yet technical terms and nice distinctions, borrowed from the Mohamedan 
law, are still retained. Nothing is more usual than for the courts to ask the law 
officers what punishment the Mohamedan law prescribes in a hypothetical case, and 
then to inflict that punishment on a person who is not within that hypothetical case, 
and who, by the Mohamedan law, would be liable either to a ditferent punishment, oi 
to no punishment We by no means presume to condemn the policy which led the 
British Government to retain, and gradually to modify, the system of criminal juris- 
prudence which it found established in these provinces ; but it is evident that a body 
of law thus formed must, considered merely as a body of law, be defective and 
inconvenient. 

* Bengal Reg. XVII. of 1817, sec. ix. f Bombay Reg. XIV. of 1827, secs. xvi. and xvii 

t Madras Reg. VI. of 1811, sec. iii. 

§ Bombay Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec. xxiv. and Reg, V. of 1831, sec. i., Bengal Reg. XII. of 1818, 
v. cl. 1, Madras Ileg. VI. of 1822, see. v. cl. 2. 

|| Bombay Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec. xvii., Bengal Reg. XVII. of 1817, sec. ix., Madras Reg. II* 
1822, sec. v. 

j Calcutta Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, passed 2lst August, registered 11th Nov. 1821. 

^ Madras Reg. XIV. of 1832, sec. U. d. 1. •* Bombay Reg. XXII. of 1827, sec. xix. 

It Bengal Reg. X. of 1829, sec. ix. cl. 2. ft Madras Reg. XIII. of 181G> sec. x. d. 10. 

§§ Bombay Reg. XVIII. of 1827, sec. ix. cl. 1. 
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The penal law of the Bombay presidency is all contained in the Regulations, and 
is almost all to be found in one extensive Regulation. * The Government of that 
presidency appears to have been fully sensible of the great advantage which must 
arise from placing the whole law in a written form before those who are to administer, 
and those who are to obey it; and, whatever may be the imperfections of the execu- 
tion, high praise is due to the design. The course which we recommend to the 
Government, and which some persons may perhaps consider as too daring, has 
already been tried at Bombay, and has not produced any of those effects which timid 
minds are disposed to anticipate even from the most reasonable and useful innovations. 
Throughout a large territory, inhabited to a great extent by a newly-conquered popu- 
lation, all the ancient systems of penal law were at once superseded by a code, and 
this without the smallest sign of discontent among the people. 

It would have given us great pleasure to have found that code such as we could 
with propriety have taken as the groundwork of a code for all India; but we regret to 
say, that the penal law of the Bombay«presidency has, over the penal law of the 
other presidencies, no superiority, except that of being digested. In framing it, the 
principles according to which crimes ought to be classified, and punishments appor- 
tioned, have been less regarded than in the legislation of Bengal and Madras. The 
bocrct destroying of any property, though it may not be worth a single rupee, is 
punishable with imprisonment for five years, f Unlawful confinement, though it may 
last only for a quarter of an hour, is punishable with imprisonment for five years.f 
Every conspiracy to injure or impoverish any person is punishable with imprisonment 
for ten years ;§ so that a man who engages in a design as atrocious as the gunpowder 
plot, and one who is party to a scheme for putting off an unsound horse on a purchaser, 
are classed together, and are liable to exactly the same punishment. Under this law, 
it two men concert a petty theft, and afterwards repent of their purpose, ami abandon 
it, each of them is liable to twenty times the punishment of the actual theft. (| All 
assaults which cause a severe shock to the mental feelings of the sufferer are classed 
with the atrocious crime of rape, and are liable to the punishment of rape, that is, if 
the courts shall think fit, to imprisonment tor fourteen years. The breaking of the 
window of a house, the dashing to pieces a china nip within a house, the riding over 
a field of grain, in hunting, are classed with the crime of arson, and are punishable, 
incredible as it may appear, with death. The following is the law on the subject: 
“ Any person who shall wilfully and wiongtnlly set fire to or otherwise damage or 
destroy any part ot a dwelling-house, or building appertaining thereto, or property 
contained in a dwelling-house, or building or enelosuie appertaining thereto, or crops 
standing or reaped in the field, shall be liable to any of the punishments specified in 
section ui. of this Regulation.”** The section to which reference is made contains a 
list of the punishments authorized by the Bombay Code, and at the head of that list 
stands death. 

But these errors, the effects probably of inadvertence, are not, in our opinion, the 
most serious faults of the Penal Code of Bombay. That code contains enactments 
winch it is impossible to excuse on the ground of inadveitence ; enactments, the lan- 
guage of which shows, that when they weie framed, their whole effect was fully 
understood, and which appear to us to be directly opposed to the first principles of 
penal law. One of the first principles of penal law is this, that a person who merely 
conceal a crime after it has been committed, ought not to be punished as it lie had 
himself committed it. By the Bombay Code, the concealment after the fact of murder 
is punishable as murder; the concealment after the fact of gang-robbery is punishable 
as gang-robbery :ff and this, though the concealment after the fact of the most cruel 
mutilations, and of the most atrocious robberies committed by not more than four 
persons, is not punishable at all. ^ 

If there he any distinction which myfre than any other it behoves the legislator to 

* Bombay Reg. XIV. of 1827. v t Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec. xlil. cl. 2. 

t Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec.xxxiii cl. I. "§ Reg, XVII. ofl828. || Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec. xxix. d. i. 

U Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec. xin. cl. i. ** Reg. XIV. of 1837, sec. xxxix. 

it Reg. XI W 1827, sec. i. cl. 
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bear constantly in mind, it is the distinction between harm voluntarily caused and harm 
involuntarily caused. Negligence, indeed, often causes mischief, and often deserves 
punishment ; hut to punish a man whose negligence has produced some evil which he 
never contemplated as if he had produced the same evil knowingly, and with delibe- 
rate malice, is a course which, as fur as we are aware, no jurist has ever recommended 
in tlieoiy, and which, we are confident, that no society would tolerate in practice. It 
is, however, provided by the Bombay Code, that, “the unintentional commission of 
any act punishable by that code shall be punished according to the Court’s judgment of 
the culpable disregard ol mjuiy to others evinced by the person committing the suid 
act, but the punishment for such unintentional commission shall not exceed that pre- 
scribed for the offence committed.’’* 

We have said enough to show that it is owing, not at all to the law, but solely 
to the discretion and humanity ot the Judges, that great cruelty and injustice is not 
daily perpetrated in the Cnminal Couits of the Bombay presidency. 

Many important classes or offences are altogether unnoticed by the Bombay Code ; 
and this omission appears to us to be very ill supplied by one sweeping clause, which 
arms the Com ts with almost unlimited power to punish as they think fit offences 
against morality, or against the peace and good older ol society, if those otfences are 
penal by the religious law ol the offender. f This clause does not apply to people who 
profess a religion with which a system of penal jmispiudenee is not inseparably con- 
nected. And from this state ot the law* some singular consequences follow. For 
example, a Mahomcdan is punishable lor adultery : a Christian is at liberty to eommit 
adultery with impunity. 

Such is the state of the penal law in the Mofussil. In the meantime, the popula- 
tion which lives within the local puisdiction of the Courts established by the Royal 
Charters is subjected to the English Ciimmal law, that is to say, to a very artificial 
and complicated system — (o a foreign system— to a system which was framed with- 
out the smallest reference to India — to a system which, even in the country for which 
it was framed, is generally considered as requiting extensive refoim — to a system 
finally which has just been pronounced by a commission, composed of able and learned 
English lawyers, to be so defective, that it can be reformed only by being entirely 
taken to pieces ami reeonsti acted, f 

Under these circumstances we have not thought it desirable to take as the ground- 
woik of the Code any of the systems of law now in lorcc in any part of India. We 
have, indeed, to the best of our ability, compared the Code with all those systems, 
and we have taken suggestions from all ; hut we have not adopted a single provision 
merely because it tot mod a part of those systems. We have also compared our 
work with the most celebrated systems of Western jurispiudence, as far as the very 
scanty means ot information which weie accessible to us in this country enabled us 
to do so. We have deiived much valuable assistance fiom the French (’ode anil from 
the decisions of the French couits of justice on questions touching the construction 
of that code. We have deiived assistance still more valuable from the code of 
Louisiana, prepaicd by the late Mr. Livingston Wc aie the more desirous to acknow- 
ledge our obligations to that eminent jurist, because wc have found ourselves under 
the necessity of combatting Ins opinions on some important questions. 

The icasoiis toi those provisions which appear to us to require explanation or 
defence will be iound appended to the Code in the form ot Notes. Should your 
Lordship in Council wish for fuller information as to the considerations by which we 
have been guided in burning any part ot the law, wc shall he ready to afford it. 

One peculiarity in the manner in which this Code is framed will immediately strike 
your liOidsiiip in Council. We lmjan the copious use of illustrations. These illustra- 
tions will, we tiust. greatly facilitate the understanding of the law, and will at the 
same time often serve as a defence of the law. In our definitions we have repeatedly 

* Reg. XIV. of 1827, see i. cl. 1. t Reg. XIV. of 1827, sec. i. cl. 3. 

| Letter to Lord John Russell, from the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state ot the 
•rimirul law, dated 19th Januarv 183/. • 
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found ourselves under the necessity of sacrificing neatness and perspicuity to preci- 
sion, and of using harsh expressions because we could find no other expressions 
which would convey our whole meaning, and no more than our whole meaning. Such 
definitions standing by themselves might repel and perplex the reader, and would per- 
haps be fully comprehended only by a few students after long application : yet such 
definitions are found, and must be found, in every system of law which aims at 
accuracy. A legislator may, if he thinks fit, avoid such definitions, and by avoiding 
them he will give a smoother and more attractive appearance to his workmanship : 
but in that case he flinches from a duty which lie ought to perform, and which some- 
body must perform. If this necessary but most disagreeable work be not performed 
by the lawgiver once for all, it must be constantly performed in a rude and imperfect 
manner by every judge in the empire, and will probably be performed by no two 
judges in the same way. We have, therefore, thought it right not to shrink from 
the task of framing these unpleasing but indispensable parts of a code ; and we 
hope that when each of these definitions is followed by a collection of cases falling 
under it, and of eases which, though at first sight they appear to fall under it, do 
not really fall under it, the definition, and the reasons which led to the adoption of it, 
will be readily understood. The illustrations will lead the mind of the student 
through the same steps by which the minds of those who framed the law proceeded, 
and may sometimes show him that a phrase which may have struck him as uncouth, 
or a distinction which lie may have thought idle, was deliberately adopted for the 
purpose of including or excluding a luige class of impoitant cases. In the study of 
geometry, it is constantly found that a theorem which, read by itself, conveyed no 
distinct meaning to the mind, becomes perfectly clear as soon as the leader casts his 
eye over the statement of the individual case taken lor the purpose of demonstra- 
tion. Our illustrations, we trust, will in a similar manner facilitate the study of 
(he law 

There are two things which a legislator should always have in view while he is 
flaming laws , the one is, that they should be as far as possible precise; the other* 
that they should be easily understood. To unite precision and simplicity in definitions 
intended to include large classes of things, and to exclude others very similar to 
many of those which aie included, will often be utteily impossible. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is not easy to say what is the best course That a law, and especially 
a penal law, should be diawn m words which convey no meaning to the people who 
are to obey it, is an evil. On the other hand, a loosely worded law is no law ; and 
to whatever extent a legislature uses vague expressions, to that extent it abdicates 
its functions and resigns the pow r ci of making law to the Courts of Justice. 

On the whole, we arc inclined to think that the best course is that which we have 
adopted. We have, in framing our definitions, thought purieipally of making them 
precise, and have not shrunk from lugged or intricate phraseology when such phiaseo- 
logy appeared to us to be necessary to precision, if it appeared to us that our 
language was likely to perplex an 01 dinary reader, we added as many illustrations as 
we thought necessary for the purpose of explaining it. The definitions and enacting 
clauses contain the whole law. The illustrations make nothing law which would not 
he law without them. They only exhibit the law in full action, and show what its 
effects will be on the events of common life 

Thus the Code will be at once a statute-book and a collection of decided cases. 
The decided cases in the Code will differ from the decided cases in the English law- 
books in two most important points. In the first place, our illustrations are ne\ci 
intended to supply any omission in the written law, nor do they ever, in our opinion, 
put a strain on the written law. They are merely instances of the practical applica- 
tion of the written law to the affairs of mankind. Secondly, they are cases decided 
not by the judges but by the legislature, by those who make the law, and who must 
know moie certainly than any judge can what the law is which they mean to make. 

The power of construing the law in cases in which there is any real reason to 
doubt what the law is, amounts to the power f making the law. On this ground the 
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Roman jurists maintained that the office of interpreting the law in doubtful matters 
necessarily belonged to the legislature. The contrary opinion was censured by them 
with great force of reason, though in language perhaps too bitter and sarcastic for the 
gravity of a Code. “ Eorum vanam subtilitatem tarn risimus quam corrigendum 
esse ceusuimus. Si emm in pnescnti leges condere soli imperatori concessum est, 
et leges interpretari solo dignum imperio esse oportet. Quis legum aenigmata solvere 
et omnibus aperire idoneus esse videhitur nisi is cui legislatorem esse concessum est ? 
Explosis itaque his ridiculosis ambiguitatibus tam conditor quam interpres legum 
solus impcrator juste existimabitur.” * 

The decisions on particular cases, which we have annexed to the provisions of the 
Code, resemble the imperial rescripts in this, that they proceed from the same autho- 
rity from which the provisions themselves proceed. They differ from the imperial 
rescripts in this most important circumstance, that they are not made ex post facto; 
that they cannot therefore be made to serve any particular turn ; that the persons 
condemned or absolved by them are purely imaginary persons ; and that, therefore, 
whatever may be thought of the wisdom of any judgment which we have passed, 
there can be no doubt of its impartiality. 

The publication of this collection of cases, decided by legislative authority, will, 
we hope, greatly limit the power which the Courts of Justice possess of putting their 
own sense on the laws. But we arc sensible that neither this collection nor any 
other can be sufficiently extensive to settle every question which may be raised as to 
the construction of the Code. Such questions will certainly arise, and, unless proper 
precautions be taken, the decisions on such questions will accumulate till they form a 
body of law of far greater bulk than that which has been adopted by the legislature. 
Nor is this the worst. While the judicial system of British India continues to be 
what it now is, these decisions will render the law not only bulky, hut uncertain and 
contradictory. There arc at present eight chief courts subject to the legislative power 
of your Lordship in Council, four established by Royal Charter and four which derive 
authority from the Company. Every one of these tribunals is perfectly independent 
of the others. Every one ot them is at liberty to put its own construction on the 
law ; and it is not to be expected that they will always adopt the same construction. 
Under so inconvenient a system there will inevitably be, in the course of a few years, 
a large collection of decisions diametrically opposed to each other, and all of equal 
authority. 

How the powers and mutual relations of these Courts may be placed on a better 
footing, and whether it be possible or desirable to have in India a single tribunal 
empowered to expound the Code in the last resort, are questions which must shortly 
engage the attention of the Law Commission. But whether the present judicial 
organization be retained or not, it is most desirable that measures should be taken to 
prevent the written law from being overlaid by an immense weight of comments and 
decisions. We conceive that it is proper for 11 s, at the time at which we lay before 
your Lordship in Council the fust part of the Indian Code, to offer such suggestions 
as have occurred to us on this important subject. 

We do not think it desirable that the Indian Legislature should, like the Roman 
emperors, decide doubtful points of law, winch have actually been mooted in cases 
pending before the tribunals. In criminal cases, with which we are now more 
immediately concerned, we think that the accused party ought always to have the 
advantage of a doubt on a point of law, if that doubt be entertained after mature 
consideration by the highest judicial authorities, as well as of a doubt ’on a matter of 
fact. In civil suits, which are actually pending, we think it on the whole desirable to 
leave to the Courts the office of deciding doubtful questions of law, which have 
actually aiisen in the course of litigation. But every case in which the construction 
put by a judge, on any part of the Code, is set aside by any of those tribunals, from 
which, at present, there is no appeal in India, and every case in which there is a 
difference of opinion, in a Court composed of several judges, as to the construction 
* Cod. Juit, lib. I. tit. XIV. 12. 
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of any part of the Code, ought to be forthwith reported to the legislature. Every 
judge of every rank, whose duty it is to administer the law, a9 contained in the Code, 
should be enjoined to report to his official superiors every doubt which he may enter- 
tain as to any question of construction which may have arisen in his Court. Of 
these doubts, all which are not obviously unreasonable ought to be periodically 
reported by the highest judicial authorities to the legislature. All the questions 
thus reported to the Government might, with advantage, be referred for examination 
to the Law Commission, if that Commission should be a permanent body. In some 
cases it will be found that the law is already sufficiently clear, and that any miscon- 
stiuction which may have taken place is to be attributed to weakness, carelessness, 
wrongheaded ness, or corruption on the part of an individual, and is not likely to 
occur again. In such cases it will be unnecessary to make any change in the Code. • 
Sometimes it will be found that a case has arisen respecting which the cotie is silent. 

In such a case it will be proper to supply the omission. Sometimes it may be found 
that the Code is inconsistent with itself. If so, the inconsistency ought to be 
removed. Sometimes it will be found that the words of the law are not sufficiently 
precise. In such a case it will be proper to substitute others. Sometimes it will be 
found that the language of the law, though it is as precise as the subject admits, is 
not so clear that a person of ordinary intelligence can sec its whole meaning. In 
those cases it will generally be expedient to add illustrations, such as may distinctly 
show in what sense the legislature intends the law to be understood, and may render 
it impossible that the same question, or any similar question, should ever again 
occasion difference of opinion. In this manner cveiy successive edition of the Code 
will solve all the important questions as to the constrution of the Code which have 
aiiscn since the appearance of the edition immediately preceding. Important cjues- 
tions, particularly questions about which Courts of the highest rank have pronounced 
opposite decisions, ought to lie settled without delay ; and no point of law ought to 
continue to be a doubtful point more than three or four years after it has been i oot ; 
in a com t of justice. An add 1 1 ion of a very few pages to the Code will stand in t _• 
place ot several volumes ol reports, and will he of far more value than st.ch _ epo.is, 
inasmuch as the additions to the Code will proceed from the legislature, and will be 
of unquestionable authority; whereas the reports would only give the opinion of the 
judges, which other judges might venture to set aside. 

It appears to us also highly desirable that, if the Code shall be adopted, all those 
penal laws which the Indian Legislature may, from time to time, find it necessary to 
pass, should be framed in such a manner as to fit into the Code, Their language ought 
to be that of the Code. No word ought to be used in any other sense than that in 
which it is used in the Code. The very part of the Code in which the new law is to be 
inserted, ought to be indicated. If the new law rescinds or modifies any provision of 
the Code, that provision ought to be indicated. In fact, the new law ought, from the 
day on which it is passed, to be part of the Code, and to affect all the other provisions 
of the Code, and to be affected by them as if it were actually a clause of the ori gina l 
Code. In the next edition of the Code, the new law ought to appear in its proper 
place. 

For reasons which have been fully stated to your Lordship in Council in another 
communication, we have not inserted in the Code any clause declaring to what places 
and to what classes of persons it shall apply. 

Your Lordship in Council will see that we have not proposed to except from the 
operation of this Code any of the ancient sovereign houses of India residing within 
the Company’s territories. Whether any such exception ought to be made is a ques- 
tion which, without a more accurate knowledge than we possess of existing treaties, 
of the sense in which those treaties have been understood, of the history of nego- 
ciations, of the temper, and of the power of particular families, and of the feeling of 
the body of the people towards those families, we could not venture to decide. We 
will only beg permission most respectfully to observe, that every such exception is an 
evil ; that it is an evil that any man should be above the law ; that it is a still greater 
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evil that the public should be taught to regard, as a high and enviable distinction, 
the privilege of being above the law; that the longer such privileges are suffered to 
last, the more difficult it is to take them away ; that there can scarcely ever be a 
fairer opportunity for taking them away, than at the time when the Government pro- 
mulgates a new Code, binding alike on persons of different races and religion ; and 
that we greatly doubt whether any consideration, except that of public faith solemnly 
pledged, deserves to be weighed against the advantages of equal justice. 

The peculiar state of public feelings in this country may render it advisable to 
frame the law of procedure in such a manner that families of high rank may be 
dispensed, as far as possible, from the necessity of perfoiming acts which are here 
regarded, however unreasonably, as humiliating. But though it may be proper to 
make wide distinctions as respects form, there ought, in our opinion, to be, as res- 
pects substance, no distinctions except those which the Government is bound by 
express engagements to make. That a man of rank should be examined with parti- 
cular ceremonies, or in a particular place, may in the present state of Indian society 
be highly expedient; but that a man of any rank should be allowed to commit 
crimes with impunity, must in every state of society be most pernicious. 

The provisions of the Code will be applicable to offences committed by soldiers, 
as well as to offences committed by other members of the community. But for those 
purely nuhtaiy offences which soldiers only can commit we have made no provision. 
It appears to us desirable that this part ot the law should be taken up separately, and 
we have been given to understand that jour Lordship in Council has determined that 
it shall be so taken up. But we have, as your Lordship in Council will perceive, 
made provision for punishing persons u ho, not being themselves subject to Mai tail 
law, abet soldiers in the breach of Militaiy di»cipline. 

Your Lordship in Council will observe that in many parts of the Penal Code w r e 
have referred to the code of procedure, which as yet is not in existence ■ and hence it 
may possibly be supposed to be our opinion that, till the code of procedure is framed, 
the Penal Code cannot come into operation. Such, how'cver, is not our meaning. 
Wc conceive that almost the whole of the Penal Code, such as we now lay it belore 
your Lordship, might he made law, at least in the Mofus^l, without any considerable 
change in the existing rules of procedure. Should your Lordship in Council agree 
with 11s in this opinion, wc shall be prepaied to suggest those changes w hich it W’ould 
be necessary immediately to make. 

In conclusion, we beg respectiully to suggest that, if your Lordship in Council is 
disposed to adopt the Code which w f e have framed, it is most desiiable that the native 
population should, with as little delay as possible, be furnished with good versions 
of it in their own languages. Such versions, in our opinion, can he produced only 
by the combined labours of enlightened Europeans and natives : and it is not proba- 
ble that men competent to execute all the translations which will be required would 
be found in any single province of India. We aic sensible that the difficulty of pro- 
curing good translations will be great But U'C believe that the means at the disposal 
of your Lordship in Council are sufficient to overcome every difficulty; and we arc 
confident that your Lordship m Council will not grudge any thing that may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of enabling the people who are placed under your care to know 
what that law is according to which they arc required to live. 

Wc have the honour to be, My Loid, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 

T. B. Macaulay. 

J. M. Macleod. 

G. W. Anderson. 

F. Mil LET. 


Indian Law Commission , 
liM of (Jitober 18 J 7 . 
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CHAP. I. 

GENERAL EXPLANATIONS. 

1. Throughout this Code, every definition of an offence, every penal provi- 
sion, and every illustration of every such definition or penal provision, shall be 
understood subject to the exceptions contained in the chapter entitled “Gene- 
ral Exceptions,” though these exceptions are not repeated in such definition, 
penal provision, or illustration. 

Illustration. 

Clause 294 contains the following definition of an offence : “ Whoever does any 
act, or omits what he is legally hound to do, with the intention of thereby causing, or 
with the knowledge that lie is likely thereby to cause, the death of any person, and 
does by such act or omission cause the death of any person, is said to commit the 
offence of voluntary culpable homicide.” Here it is not expressed that a child under 
seven years of age cannot commit voluntary culpable homicide j but the definition of 
voluntary culpable homicide is to be understood subject to the general exception con- 
tained in clause 64-, which provides that nothing shall be an offence which is done by a 
child under seven years of age. 

2. Every expression which is explained in any part of this Code, is used, in 
every part of this Code, in conformity with the explanation. 

3. Wherever the causing of a certain effect with a certain intention, or with 
a knowledge of certain circumstances, is an offence, it is to be understood 
that if more persons than one jointly cause that effect, every one of them, who 
has that intention, or that knowledge, commits that offence. 

Illustrations. 

(a). A digs a pit, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby cause a 
person s death. B puts turf over the mouth of the pit, intending or knowing it to be 

AsiaUourn. N.S.Vol.2G.No.10]. M 
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likely that he may thereby cause a person’s death. Here, if Z falls in and is killed, 
both A and B committed voluntary culpable homicide. 

(&.) A and B are joint gaolers, and as such have the charge of Z, alternately, for 
six hours at a time. Each ot them, during his time of attendance, illegally omits to 
furnish Z with food, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may thereby cause 
Z’s death. Z dies of hunger. Both A and B have committed voluntary culpable 
homicide. 


4. Wherever the causing ot a certain effect by an act or by an omission is 
an offence, it is to be understood that the causing of that effect partly by an 
act and partly by an omission, is the same offence. 

Illustration. 

A voluntaiily causes Z’s death, partly by illegally omitting to give Z food, and 
partly by beating Z. A has committed voluntary culpable homicide. 

5. The pronoun “ he ” is used of any person, whether male or female 

6. The word “man” denotes a male human being of any age : the word 
“ woman” denotes a female human being of any age 

7. The word “ party ” denotes collections of persons, as well as persons. 


Illustrations 

The Government of India, the Bank ot Bengal, the Union Bank, the Asiatic 
Society, are parties. 

8. The word “king” denotes as well the Queen Rcgnantc, as the King of 


the United Kingdom of Great Butain and Ireland. 

9. The words “ Government of India” denote the executive government of 
India, unless it he otherwise expressed. 

10. The words “Government of a presidency ” denote the Governor in 
Council or Deputy Governor in Council of that presidency, if there be a 
council; but if there be no council, then the Governor or Deputy Governor 
alone. 

11. The word “presidency” denotes all the territories subject to the 
Government of a presidency. 

12. The word “judge” denotes, not only every person who is officially 
designated as a judge, but also every person who is empowered by law to give 
in any legal proceeding, civil or criminal, a definitive judgment ; or a judg- 
ment which, if not appealed against, would be definitive ; or a judgment which, 
if confirmed by some other authority, would be definitive; or who is one of a 
body of persons, which body of persons is empowered by law to give such a 
judgment. 

Illustrations. 


(a) . A collector sitting on a summaiy suit, under Regulation VIII. of 1831, of 
the Bengal presidency, is a judge. 

(b) . A magistrate sitting on a charge on which he has power to sentence to fine or 
imprisonment, with or without appeal, is a judge. 

(c) . A land-holder empowered by Regulation XV. of 1827, of the Bombay presi- 
dency, to try persons accused ot certain offences, is a judge. 

13. The words “ court of justice” denote a judge who is empowered by law 
to act judicially alone, or a body of judges which is empowered by law to act 
judicially as a body, when such judge or body of judges is acting judicially. 

14. The words “public servant” denote a person falling under any of the 
descriptions hereinafter following, namely : 

] st. Every covenanted servant of the East-India Company ; 

2d. Every commissioned officer, military or naval, in the service of the 
East-India Company; 
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3d. Every commissioned officer of the King’s army, while serving under the 
Government of India; 

4th. Every judge; 

5th. Every officer of a court of justice, whose duty it is, as such officer, to 
investigate or report on any matter of law or fact, or to make, authenticate, or 
keep, any document, or to take charge of any property, or to execute any judi- 
cial process, or to administer any oath, or to interpret, or to preserve order in 
the court; 

6th. Every juryman ; 

7th. Every arbitrator, to whom any cause has been referred by any court of 
justice ; 

8th. Every person who holds any office, by virtue of which he is empowered 
to place or keep any person in confinement ; 

9th. Every officer of police, whose duty it is, as such officer, to prevent 
offences, to give information of offences, to bring offenders to justice, or to 
protect the public health, safety, or convenience ; 

10th. Every officer whose duty it is, as such officer, to take, receive, keep, 
or expend any property, on behalf of the Government, or to make any survey, 
assessment, or contract, on behalf of the Government, or to execute any 
revenue process, or to investigate or to report on any matter affecting the pecu- 
niary interests of the Government, or to make, authenticate, to keep any 
document relating to the pecuniary interests of the Government, or to prevent 
the infraction of any law for the protection of the pecuniary interests of the 
Government ; 

1 1th. Every officer, whose duty it is, as such officer, to take, receive, keep, 
or expend any property for any secular common purpose of any village, town, 
or distiict, or to make, authenticate, or keep, any document for the ascertain- 
ing of the rights of the people of any village, town, or district ; 

12th. Every person holding any situation, the holders of which have been 
declared to be public servants by an order of the Government of India, or of 
the Government of the presidency under which such situation is held. 

Explanations. Persons falling under any of the above descriptions are public 
servants, whether appointed by the Government or not. 

Wherever the words “ public scivant” occur, they shall be understood of 
every person who is in actual possession of the situation of a public servant, 
whatever legal defect there may be in bis right to bold that situation. 

15 “Wrongful gain ” is the gain of property to which the party gaining 
is not legally entitled. “ Wrongful loss” is the loss of property to which the 
party losing it is legally entitled. A party is said to gain wrongfully, when 
such party retains wrongfully, as well as when such party acquires wrongfully. 
A party is said to lose wrongfully, when such party is kept out of property 
wrongfully, as well as when such party is deprived of property wrongfully. 

16. Whoever does any thing with the intention of causing wrongful gain to 
one party by means of wrongful loss, or risk of w rongful loss, to another party, 
is said to do that thing “ fraudulently ” 

17* When property is put into the possession of a person’s wife or servant, 
in trust for that person, it is put into that person’s possession, if it was not 
before in his possession, and continues in his possession, if it was before in his 
possession. 

18. Property in possession of a child under twelve years of age, of a 
lunatic, or of an idiot, if such child, lunatic, or idiot, be in the keeping of a 
guardian or guardians, is in the possession of such guardian or guardians. 
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19. Property is no?said to be in the possession of any party other than a 

person. 

Illustrations. 

Property is not said to be in the possession of the Government of India, of the 
Government of Madras, of the Bank of Bengal, of the Agra Bank, of the Asiatic 
Society, but of the persons who are in trust for those parties. 

20. A person is said to “ counterfeit,” who causes one thing to resemble 
another thing, intending to deceive by means of that resemblance. 

Explanation. It is not essential to counterfeiting, that the imitation should 
be exact. 

Illustration. 

If the embellishment of a coin be a wreath of forty leaves, and the inscription be 
“ King William,” a person counterfeits that coin who, with the intention to deceive 
by means of a resemblance, makes a wreath of thirty-nine leaves, and the inscription 
“ King Wiliam.” 

21. The word “ document ” is not used to denote any matter except matter, 
the whole or part whereof is in hand-writing, or is meant by the maker 
thereof to appear to be in hand-writing. Therefore, a printed hand-bill, or a 
lithographed letter, no part of which was meant by the engraver to be taken 
for manuscript, is not a “ document but a single word, or a single letter, or 
significant mark, if that word, letter, or mark be in hand-writing, or be meant 
by the maker thereof so to appear, is a document, and is sufficient to make the 
whole of the matter connected therewitii a document, and every part of that 
matter part of a document. 

Illustratiom. 

A promissory note, the whole of which is in print or copper-plate, excepting the 
signature, which is in hand-writing, is a document, and the part of the note which is 
in print or copper-platc, is part of the document 

22. The words “ valuable security ” denote a document which is, or purports 
to be, a document whereby any legal right is created, extended, transferred, 
restricted, extinguished, or released, or whereby any party acknowledges that 
such party lies under legal liability, or has not a certain legal right. 

23. A statement is said to be “ made under a sanction which is tantamount 
to an oath ” in each of the three cases hereinafter described : 

1st. When it is made by one of the people called Quakers, on affirmation, 
received according to law, instead of an oath ; 

2dly. When it is made under the sanction of a declaration made according to 
law, by permission of an authority legally competent to require that an oath 
shall be taken to the same effect with such declaration ; 

3dly. When it is made after an admonition to speak the truth, which admo- 
nition has been given according to law by an authority legally competent to 
require thkt an oath to speak the truth shall be taken by the person so admo- 
nished. 

24. The words “ to do a thing ” denote omissions, as well as acts. 

Illustration. 

Clause 67 contains the following general exception : “ Nothing is an offence which 
a person does in consequence of being mad or delirious at the time of doing it.” A, a 
gaoler, goes mad, and in consequence of his madness omits to supply his prisoners 
with food. The words “ thing done by a person ” apply to A’s omission, and he has 
committed no offence. 

25. The word “ act ” denotes as well a series of acts, as a single act; the 
word “ omission ” denotes as well a series of omissions, as a single omission. 

26. A person is said to cause an effect “ voluntary ” when he causes it by 
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means whereby he intended to cause it, or by means which, at the time of 
employing those means, he knew to be likely to cause it. 

Illustration. 

A sets fire by night to an inhabited house, in a large town, for the purpose of facili- 
tating a robbery, and thus causes the death of a person. Here A may not have in- 
tended to cause death, and may even be sorry that death has been caused by his act ; 
yet if he knew that he was likely to cause death, he has caused death voluntarily. 

27. The word “ offence ” denotes a thing made punishable by this Code. 

28. The word “illegal” is applicable to every thing which is an offence, or 
which is contrary to any direction of the law, or which furnishes ground for a 
civil action : and a person is said to be “ legally bound to do ” whatever it is 
illegal in him to omit. 

29. The word “ injury ” denotes any harm whatever, illegally caused to any 
party in body, mind, reputation, or property. 

30. The words “ free consent ” denote a consent given to a party who has 
not obtained that consent by directly or indirectly putting the consenting party 
in fear of injury. 

31. The words “intelligent consent” denote a consent given by a person 

who is not, from youth, mental imbecility, derangement, intoxication, or 
passion, unable to understand the nature and consequence of that to which he 
gives his consent. ' * 

32. The words “ a person Gf Asiatic blood ” denote a person whose father 
or mother, or grandfather or grandmother, was of Asiatic birth, and, as far as 
can be discovered, of pure Asiatic extraction. 

33. The word “death” denotes the death of a human being, unless it be 
otherwise expressed. 

34. The word “ animal” denotes any living creature other than a human 
being. 

35. The word “ vessel ” denotes any floating thing used for the conveyance 
by water of human beings, or of property. 

36. Wherever the word “ year” or the word “ month ” is used, it is to be 
understood that the year or the month is to be reckoned according to the 
British calendar. 

37. The word “ clause ” denotes one of those portions of this Code which 
are distinguished by prefixed numeral figures. 

38. The word “ herein-before ” and the word “ herein-after ” relate to 
matter contained within the same clause in which these words occur. 

39. Nothing which falls within any definition of an offence shall be con- 
strued as not being an offence because it does not fall within the title of the 
chapter containing that definition. 

Illustration. 

A illegally imports sugur from Bombay into Bengal. Here A 19 within the defini- 
tion of the offence of smuggling, though A’s act may not affect the public revenue, and 
though the chapter by which the offence of smuggling is made punishable is entitled 
“ Of Offences relating to the Revenue.” 

CHAP. II. 

OK PUNISHMENTS.* 

40. The punishments to which offenders are liable under the provisions of 
this Code are, 

First , Death : 

* The mode of inflicting, commuting, and remitting punishments, belongs to the law of procedure. 
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Secondly, Transportation : 

Thirdly , Imprisonment, which is of two descriptions, viz. (1) Rigorous; 
(2) Simple : 

Fourthly , Banishment from the territories of the East-India Company : 
Fifithly , Forfeiture of property : 

Sixthly , Fine. 

41. In every case in which sentence of death has been passed, the Govern- 
ment of the presidency within which the offender has been sentenced may, 
without the consent of the offender, commute the punishment for imprisonment 
of either description, or for banishment from the territories of the East-India 
Company, which imprisonment or banishment may be for life, or for any term. 

42. In every case in which sentence of imprisonment for a term of seven 
years, or upwards, has been passed on any offender who is not both of Asiatic 
birth and of Asiatic blood, it shall be lawful for the Government of the presi- 
dency within which the offender has been sentenced, at any time within two 
years after the passing of such sentence, to commute the remaining imprison- 
ment, without the consent of the offender, for transportation for a term not 
exceeding the unexpired term of imprisonment, to which may be added banish- 
ment for life, or for any term, from the territories of the East-India Company. 

43. In every case in which sentence of rigoious imprisonment for a term 
of one ye^ or upwards, or of imprisonment of any description for a 
term of two years or upwards, has been passed on any person who is not 
both of Asiatic birth and of Asiatic blood, it shall be lawful for the Govern- 
ment of the presidency within which the offender was sentenced, at any time 
before one-third of the imprisonment has been suffered, to commute the 
remaining imprisonment, without the consent of the offender, for banishment 
from the territories of the East-India Company, which banishment may be 
either for life or for any term. 

44. In every case, the Government of the presidency within which an 
offender has been sentenced may, with the consent of the offender, commute 
the punishment for any other punishment provided by this Code, except death. 

45. In every case, the Government of the presidency within which an 
offender has been sentenced may, at any time, remit the whole or any part of 
the punishment, without conditions, or on any conditions to which the offender 
has agreed, 

46. In every case in which it is provided that an offender shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description, it shall be competent to the Court 
which sentences such offender, to direct in the sentence that such imprison- 
ment shall be wholly rigorous, or that such imprisonment shall be wholly 
simple* or that any part of such imprisonment shall be rigorous and the rest 
simple. 

47. In calculating fractions of terms of imprisonment, imprisonment for life 
shall be reckoned as equivalents imprisonment for twenty-four years. 

48. In every case in which an offender is sentenced to forfeiture of all 
property, the sentence renders that offender incapable of acquiring any pro- 
perty except for the benefit of the Government. 

Illustration. 

A, for waging war against the Government of India, is sentenced to forfeiture of all 
his property. After the sentence, A’s father dies, leaving an estate, which, but for the 
sentence of forfeiture, would become the property of A. The estate becomes the pro- 
perty of Government. , 

49. Where 110 sum is expressed to which a fine may extend, the amount 01 
fine to which the offender is liable is unlimited. 
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50. In every case in which an offender is sentenced to a fine, unless he be 
also sentenced to death, to imprisonment for life, or to transportation for life, 
it shall be competent to the Court which sentences such offender to direct by 
the sentence, that in default of payment of the fine, the offender shall suffer 
imprisonment for a certain term, which imprisonment shall be in excess of any 
other imprisonment to which he may have been sentenced. 

51. The term for which the Court directs the offender to be imprisoned in 
default of payment of a fine, shall not exceed one-fourth of the term of impri- 
sonment which is the maximum fixed for the offence, if the offence be punish- 
able with imprisonment as well as fine. 

52. The imprisonment which the Court imposes in default of payment of a 
fine, may be of any description to which the offender might have been sentenced 
for the offence. 

53. If the offence be not punishable with imprisonment as well as fine, the 
term for which the Cout$ directs the prisoner to be imprisoned in default of 
payment of a fine, shall not exceed seven days, and the imprisonment shall be 
simple imprisonment 

54. The imprisonment which is imposed in default of payment of a fine, 
shall terminate whenever that fine is either paid, or levied by process of law. 

55. If, before the expiration of the tenn of imprisonment fixed in default of 
payment, such a proportion of the fine be paid or levied that the term of impri- 
sonment suffered in default of payment is not less than proportional to the 
part of the fine still unpaid, the imprisonment shall terminate. ^ 

Jll usual ion. 

A is sentenced to a fine of Rs. 100, and to four months’ imprisonment, in default of 
payment. Here, it Re. 75 of the fine be paid or levied before the expiration of one 
month of the imprisonment, A will be discharged as soon as the first month has ex- 
pired. If Its, 75 be paid 01 levied at the lime of the expiiation of the first month, or 
at any later time while A continues m imprisonment, A will be immediately discharged. 
If Rs. 50 of tiie fine be paid or levied before the expiiation of two months of the im- 
prisonment, A will be discharged as soon as the two months are completed. If 
Its. 50 be paid or levied at the time of the expiiation of those two months, or at any 
later time while A continues in imprisonment, A will be immediately discharged. 

56. The fine, or any part theicof which remains unpaid, may be levied at 
any time within six years after the passing of the sentence; and if under the 
sentence the offender be liable to imprisonment for a longer period than six 
years, then at any time previous to the expiration of that period ; and the 
death of the offender does not discharge fiom the liability any property which 
would, after his death, lie legally liable for his debts. 

57. Whenever any person, by doing any thing whereby be commits an offence 
falling under one penal pro\ision of this Code, also commits an offence under 
another provision of this Code, the punishment shall not be cumulative, unless 
it be so expressly provided. 

Illustration. 

A strikes Z with violence, knowing it to be likely that he may thereby break Z’s 
arm, and does break Z’s arm. Here A commits an assault ; he also, by the same act, 
commits the offence of voluntarily causing grievous hurt. But A is not liable to 
punishment botli for assault and for voluntarily causing grievous hurt. 

58. Where it is provided that punishment shall be cumulative, that provision 
does not authorize the combining in any case of the punishments provided by 
more than two penal provisions of this Code. 

59. Where any thing which is an offence is made up of parts, any of which 
parts is in itself an off'cnce, the offender shall not be punished with the punish- 
ment of more than one of such his offences, unless it be so expressly provided. 
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Illustrations . 

(a) . A give* Z fifty strokes with a stick. Here, A may have committed the offence 
of voluntarily causing hurt to Z by the whole beating, and also by each of the blows 
which make up the whole beating. If A were liable to punishment for every blow, he 
might be imprisoned for fifty years, one for each blow. But he is liable only to one 
punishment for the whole beating— that is to say, to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding one year, if the hurt which he has voluntarily caused is not grievous ; 
and for a term not exceeding ten years, nor less that six months, if the hurt which he 
has voluntarily caused is grievous. 

(b) . But if, while A is beating Z, Y interposes, and A strikes Y, here, as the blow 
given to Y is no part of the act whereby A voluntarily causes hurt to Z, A is liable to 
one punishment for voluntarily causing hurt to Z, and to another for the blow given 
to Y. 

60. In all cases in which judgment is given, in the manner prescribed in the 
law of procedure, that a person is guilty of an offenoL but that it is doubtful 
under which of certain penal provisions of this Code he is punishable, the 
offender shall be liable to be punished with whatever punishment is common 
to the penal provisions between which the doubt lies; and if imprisonment is 
common to the penal provisions between which the doubt lies, and any one of 
those provisions admits of simple imprisonment, the offender may be sentenced 
to simple imprisonment. 

Illustrations. 

(a) . Judgm^t is given, in the manner prescribed in the law of procedure, that A is 
guilty either of murdering Z, or of previously abetting by aid the murder of Z. The 
punishment of murder, and that of previously abetting murder by aid, are the same : 
A is, therefore, liable to that punishment. 

(b) . Judgment is given, in the manner prescribed by the law of procedure, that A 
has committed an offence, but that it is doubtful whether that offence be theft or cri- 
minal breach of trust. Theft is punishable with rigorous imprisonment for three years, 
or fine, or both ; criminal breach of trust is punishable with imprisonment of either 
description for the same term, or fine, or both. A is, therefore, liable to fine, which 
is common to both the penal provisions, and to rigorous imprisonment for three years, 
which is common to both the penal provisions ; but he may be sentenced to simple 
imprisonment, because one of the penal provisions admits of simple imprisonment. 

(c) . Judgment is given in the manner prescribed in the law of procedure that A has 
committed either theft or criminal misappropriation of property not in possession. 
Here, as the punishment of fine is common to theft and to criminal misappropriation of 
property not in possession, A is liable to fine. Theft is punishable with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to three years ; criminal misappropriation of property not in 
possession is punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years. 
Imprisonment for two years is, therefore, common to both, and A may be punished 
with imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. The imprisonment in both 
cases may be rigorous : A’s imprisonment may, therefore, be rigorous. But the 
imprisonment for criminal misappropriation of property not in possession may be 
simple: therefore, A is liable to imprisonment of either description. 

( To be continued ) 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. VI. 

The distress prevailing in the interior of the British provinces in Upper 
India, owing to the late drought and dearth, is still a prominent and painful 
topic in the latest accounts from Calcutta. The details of the sufferings 
experienced by the lower classes of the natives are dreadful. When we find 
the Cawnpoor Relief Society stating (p. 70), as the result of actual observa- 
tion, that the number of deaths from exposure and starvation throughout 
that station only, in five months, was upwards of 1,200, and that 1,300 
persons were relieved daily with a few pice or cowries (less than a farthing) ; 
when we read (p. 70.)^hat, at Agra, men, women, and children are 
crushed to death in the struggle to obtain the scanty pittance which the hand 
of charity extends to them ; that the inhabitants of Agra “ are denying 
themselves their usual evening ride, because of the intolerable effluvia aris- 
ing from the dead bodies surrounding the station — and that a nullah, near 
Cawnpoor, is said to be choaked with the corpses of the multitudes starved 
to death;” the picture can scarcely be heightened by the powerful imagina- 
tion of a Dante. It is gratifying to observe, that not only the Government, 
but individuals (chiefly European, indeed), have humanely endeavoured to 
lessen the sufferings of the poor ; but the distress is on a scale so gigantic, 
that it surpasses human power to provide a remedy. The suspension of the 
revenue, the employment of the able-bodied, and a large contribution to funds 
raised by individual subscriptions, is all that Government can do in this 
emergency; the cause of the evil being unlooked-for, and not to be pro- 
vided against. It is some consolation to know that, by the latest accounts, 
this cause was apparently disappearing : a letter from the Governor-general’s 
camp at Kurnaul, dated March 6th, reports that rain had fallen, and, with 
a rapidity known only in that climate, was turning the barren land into a 
fruitful plain. 

Lord Auckland, according to the last reports, had left Delhi, after the 
customary routine of visits, durbars, and entertainments, and was on his 
way through the delightful valley of the Dhoon to the hills, where his lord- 
ship and party will have the benefit of that bracing climate. 

Our law intelligence from Calcutta embraces two topics (p. 65) worthy 
of a passing remark. The Supreme Court has confirmed the judgment of 
the late Sir Benjamin Malkin, in the Insolvent Court, pronounced in the 
case of Fergusson and Co., which is justly regarded as of great importance, 
since it establishes this point: that the circumstance that the house was 
insolvent at the period when the retiring partner quitted it, is not sufficient 
to affect the transaction, if otherwise bona jide. iC The whole question 
turns on the existence or non-existence of fraud.” Now, when it is con- 

sidered that the law never presumes fraud ; that fraud must be satisfactorily 
proved by the party seeking to impeach the transaction, and that legal proof 
is extremely difficult in all cases, and in some absolutely impracticable, 
though there may be a moral certainty, this decision may be considered to 
A$iaUou>\N.S.VoL.26.Zlo.l02. N 
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throw a mantle of impunity around parties deserting an insolvent concern. 
The rule of common sense seems to be, that where a person quits a firm 
which was actually insolvent at that time, taking away his capital, that 
capital so taken away should be liable, in case of failure, to the demands 
of creditors, on these grounds — that credit was given to the firm, partly on 
the strength of that part of the capital, and that the retiring partner ought 
to know, what no creditor can know, the actual state of the concern. How- 
ever, Diis aliter visum est — the law says otherwise. 

The other topic is an action in the Supreme Court on an agreement, one 
of the conditions of which was, that a party should not marry a second wife 
in the life-time of the first, whereas he had married two, which fact was 
assigned as a breach of the agreement; and in aggravation of the case it 
was stated, that the party aggrieved was subjected to expense for the main- 
tenance of a child which she had bought . The learned judges of the court 
suggested (we arc not told whether seriously or jocosely), whether an agree- 
ment not to marry a plurality of wives (that privilege being recognized by 
Mahoniedan law) was not illegal, as being against public policy, and in 
restraint of marriage in general. These arc some of the anomalies of Eas- 
tern society, with which the makers and administrators of the laws have to 
deal in India. 

Complaints are made (p. 67) of the delay attending the transmission 
of the packets of letters and papers, brought by the steam and overland 
conveyance, across the country, by dak , from Bombay to Calcutta. The 
weight of the packets ( 1 OOlbs.) is a sufficient excuse, considering that they 
are to be carried by the same number of runners who were accustomed to 
bear about thirty or forty pounds. As this is an evil likely to increase, it is 
absolutely necessary, until the comprehensive plan of steam-communication 
be adopted, that a larger supply of dak runners be provided. 

Application has been made to Government, by a vast number of native 
petitioners (p. 68), for the institution of schools, to be devoted exclusively to 
the study of Sanscrit, as a foundation for the formation of one general lan- 
guage, consolidating or superseding the various dialects of Bengallee which 
now obtain. This petition shows the sense entertained by the native popu- 
lation of the want of one general language and character, and will, probably, 
dispose them the more readily to cultivate English. 

The- superintendent employed in the cultivation of tea at Assam (p. 76) 
has furnished some samples to the committee, which have been pronounced 
by that body and the Government to be sufficiently good to constitute a 
merchantable commodity. The report of Dr. Griffith, who accompanied 
Dr. Wallich into Assam, to examine the tea plantations there, states (p.79) 
his opinion, that the soil of Assam is of the same nature as that in those 
provinces in China in which tea is produced, and that, with adequate care, 
tea may be produced there fit to become an article of merchandize. 

The abominable custom of human sacrifices still prevails in Goomsur, and 
two officers, Captain Campbell (p. 68) and Captain Millar (p. 81), have 
been the means of rescuing a vast number of children from this dreadful 
fate. 
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A case which came before the magistrate's court at Monghyr (p. 75), « 
shows that the sect of Syud Ahmed, a Musulman heretic, who occasioned 
some commotion a few years ago, is not extinct, and that extraordinary 
means are resorted to in order to swell the number of his followers. These 
are indications of the state of religious feeling in India, which, however 
trivial in appearance, should be carefully watched by the Government. 

The intelligence from the Native states of India is deficient in matters of 
interest. It is reported at Lucknow, that the king, in consequence of age 
and infirmity, has come to the determination of abdicating in favour of his 
son. The establishment of the Oude Auxiliary Force appears to have given 
but little satisfaction to the parties concerned, in a pecuniary point of view. 
Capt. Grant, commandant of the Auxiliary Force, has resigned. 

The state of affairs in Burmah still remains uncertain ; but the prompt 
measures adopted by the Government of India have evidently operated upon 
(he prudence of the new king. In order to confirm this salutary change, 
ll.M.’s ()3d regiment has been ordered to Moulmein from Madras. 

The most curious item of intelligence from the last-named presidency is 
the employment on the Red Hill Railway of a wind-carriage, which, it 
seems, travels at the rate of from nine to twelve miles an hour 

The opening of the Indus appears to have given already an impulse to 
(he native trade, and promises to offer new markets for British goods in 
Camlahar, Cabul, and Bokhara, as well asSinde. Some Parsec merchants 
have succeeded in navigating the Indus up to Loodcnnah ; and this experi- 
ment was followed by another, a boat having reached that place from Bom- 
bay, freighted with English manufactures, intended for the Punjaub market. 

A considerable return tiade from the Punjaub to Bombay, in sugar, raw and 
1 dined, has also recently spiung up. 

At the Mauritius there appears to have been a tumult amongst the Indian 
coolies ; but it was suppressed without mischief. 

The news from China is indicative of some speedy crisis. The persever- 
ance of the imperial and local authorities, in requiring the removal of the 
smuggling ships, in forbidding the access of Europeans to the city, and in 
(brewing every impediment in the way of a satisfactory adjustment of the 
claims of foreigners on insolvent Chinese merchants, can only arise from a 
determination to attain its objects, and perhaps to get rid of foreign trade 
altogether. We recommend to the perusal of our readers an extract from 
(he Canton paper (p. 88), showing, in another instance, how true our 
anticipations have been in respect to the result of a free trade with China. 

The intelligence from the Cape is of some impoitance, embracing the 
destruction of some of the emigrant Boers by the Caffers ; a mutiny in a Hot- 
tentot corps, and the result of the action brought by Captain Stockenstrom 
against Captain Campbell. 
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STEAM.COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

SIR JAMES CARNAC AND THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : In the Madras Herald of the 6th December last, I find a letter on 
the subject of steam-communication with India, dated from London, and 
signed “James Barber.” With the first four paragraphs I have nothing to 
do; they contain little deserving of especial notice, their most remarkable 
characteristic being the Sybiline frenzy with which the author pours forth his 
sentiments, in “ periods of a mile,” which put the reader out of breath even 
to look at them. As far as his meaning can be collected, the correspondent of 
the Madras Herald is alike angry with the Court of Directors and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, whom he accuses of entertaining “ shuffling 
propensities.” This charge will, I dare say, give Sir John Hobhouse just as 
little of concern as among the public it will obtain of belief. It is simply 
ridiculous. The honourable baronet entertained certain views on the subject 
of steam-communication with India— views in accordance with those of the 
letter-writer to Madras, and he avowed those views in the most manly and 
straightforward manner, publicly and privately, as any one may see who will 
take the trouble of looking into the evidence before the last Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

But it is in the fifth and last paragraph of his letter that the writer has put 
forth his strength, such as it is, for the purpose of attacking one of the best 
and ablest friends of India, and through him the Court of Directors, of which 
he is a member. It will be necessary to quote the whole of it : 

“ You may be lulled into security by reading the public prints, for it has been the 
fashion of late with a party here, to discover a sudden diffusion of liberality in Leaden- 
hall Street, and they would persuade you, that a certain baronet has, by electricity 
or charm, opened the eyes, hearts, and understanding, of all around him, and by 
the touch of his magic wand, all dross is to be purged away — grievances redressed — 
merit rewarded ; in short, extensive benevolence, without interruption, is to flow 
through the services. Put no faith in such sophistry— a portion of merit may be his 
due. I can see no reason why the “ old three-and-twenty ” should be sacrificed at 
his shrine; for amongst them there are men decidedly more brilliant in talent, 
sounder in judgment, more liberal in principle, and more just in their decision, and 
whose years of direction will outnumber his weeks ; but, say they, “ see what he 
has done for the army !” Bah ! see what the army lias done for itself I— think what 
will be done by approximating the governors and the governed ! Hasten, then, that 
happy time, by your zealous and united cry for a full and comprehensive communica- 
tion by steam via the Red Sea. 

he Directors are here set clown en masse as persons of incorrigible illibera- 
lity ; but as mud thrown at random may chance to hit nobody, the writer 
thought it necessary to pick some one out to receive the greater portion of 
that which he had determined at all hazards to cast. Lord Coke held that a 
corporation had no soul, and I recollect having heard Sir Charles Wetherell 
declare, in Lincoln’s-Inn Hall, that it had no body either. Seeing, then, that 
a corporation has neither soul nor body, and that, consequently, it must be 
extremely difficult to assail it in any way, it became expedient to select an indi- 
vidual as a scape-goat, # and the highest functionary of the Court was naturally 
chosen. The “certain baronet” referred to in the paragraph just quoted is 
the late Chairman of the East-India Company ; who has now quitted office in 
the full enjoyment of the approbation and confidence of his colleagues, and 
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followed by the grateful recollections of every servant and dependant of the < 
Company, civil and military. With regard to the feelings of the latter class, 
the writer is especially sore. “ Conscience does make cowards of us all ;” 
and as Macbeth heard a voice crying “ Sleep no more, to all the house, 1 ” so he 
in imagination hears a general shout, “ See what he has done for the army !” 
And how does he answer it? As the sheep-stealer answers the lawyer in the 
farce, “ bah ! bahP * Nobody can be insensible to the argument and wit con- 
tained in this classical monosyllable “ bah” It must be admitted to be conclu- 
sive on the subject. Still it may not be amiss to inquire what was actually 
done for the army during the three years in which Sir James Carnac was in 
succession Deputy and Chairman, in order to know how much is answered by 
this famous “bah !” In that period, the Court rejected a proposal, from very 
high authority, for disbanding the European regiments in India; they removed 
certain restrictions regarding full-tentage, which had pressed injuriously upon 
officers at particular stations ; they secured pensions to retiring officers propor- 
tioned to length of service, instead of leaving the allowance on retirement 
dependent on the attainment of rank, a circumstance of great uncertainty; 
they granted half-pay to military and medical officers losing their health while 
on duty, after a service of three years ; they procured the extension to Com- 
pany’s officers of the privilege enjoyed by retiring officers in her Majesty’s 
service on settling in the colonies; they concluded a variety of arrangements 
very beneficial to the Company’s officers, in regard to brevet rank, and ob- 
tained for them a fair share of the honours of the Bath ; they opened the rank of 
general to Company’s officers, the highest rank to which they could previously 
attain being that of lieutenant-general ; they extended field-allowances to all 
European officers of the Madras and Bombay establishments stationed at 
places more than two hundred miles distant from the capitals of their respec- 
tive presidencies ; they procured an Act of Parliament enabling them to grant 
to officers of the Bengal and Madras armies, returning to England by Bombay, 
their Indian allowances to the date of quitting the latter presidency, and to 
those returning, the advantage of receiving such allowances on reaching Bom- 
bay ; they procured another Act, to enable officers proceeding to the Cape on 
sick certificate to draw the allowances to which they are entitled, from month 
to month ; they passed a resolution allowing officers on furlough, and retired 
officers, to draw their pay quarterly, instead of half-yearly, as formerly; they 
raised the allowances of regimental staff-officers at Madras and Bombay to the 
standard of Bengal. These are a few of the boons conferred on the army in 
the short space of three years; I cannot pretend to recount them all. Even 
the youths at Addiscombe were not forgotten or neglected ; their aspirations 
for honourable distinction were encouraged by granting certificates to those 
cadets who might deserve appointments in the Engineers, but for whom there 
was no vacancy, and the time passed at the Seminary after the age of sixteen 
was allowed to be counted as so much service towards the attainment of 
retiring pensions on full pay. 

I have dwelt the more upon the benefits conferred upon the military service, 
because I am best acquainted with them; but the civil service was not passed 
over by the Court or its Chairman ; in proof of which I may mention the 
provision made for civil servants, who, before residing a sufficient period to 
entitle them to pensions from retiring funds, were compelled permanently to 
quit the country from ill-health. 

I cannot pretend to enumerate, nor could I presume to occupy your space 
sufficiently to detail, all the benefits, great and small, which, during the 
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period referred to, have been conferred on the native community. It is the 
less necessary because, in spite of the efforts of such writers as the corres- 
pondent of the Madras Herald to create and foster discontent, the people of 
India are satisfied with their rulers, and are long likely to remain so. 

But passing over all that has been done for the community in general, Euro- 
pean and native, and giving the assailant the advantage of choosing his own 
ground, let me in conclusion call attention once more to the imperfect cata- 
logue of boons conferred on the army of India within the short space of three 
years. What says the assailant of Sir James Carnac and the Court of Direc- 
tors to these things? He says “ bah!” and if he thinks this an answer, the 
friends of the parties attacked need not give themselves much trouble in 
framing a refutation. When the patriot and the philanthropist point to the 
various admirable measures by which India has been advanced in civilization 
and prosperity — when the young civilian, whose health has sunk beneath the 
effects of a pernicious climate, rejoices that, in abandoning his anticipated 
career, he do6s not encounter the horrors of destitution— when the worn-out 
soldier blesses the considerate care which has enabled him, notwithstanding 
any accidental tardiness of promotion, to pass his latter years in the land of 
his fathers — when these things are brought forward, let the envious and dis- 
appointed answer “ bahP' and let the public decide between the disputants. 

It is as unnecessary as it would be unjust to seek to elevate the character of 
Sir James Carnac by depreciating his associates. The Court of Directors con- 
tains many inen (adopting the language of the correspondent of the Madras 
Herald) “ brilliant in talent — sound in judgment — liberal in principle— and just 
in decision.” Whether more or less so than the object of his abuse, is immate- 
rial. In one point, however, it seems that he must yeld to some of his col- 
leagues, “ whose years of direction will outnumber his weeks.” Now, on 
referring to the East-India Register, I see that Sir James Carnac was elected 
a Director on the 7th March 1827- The letter to the Madras Herald is dated 
5th August 1837; consequently, at that date. Sir James Carnac had held 
office about 542 weeks, and as the writer says (of course on good authority) 
that there are Directors whose years of office outnumber his weeks, we come 
to the startling fact, that there arc Directors of almost, if not quite, 550 
years’ standing. The office of a Director will now be coveted more than ever. 
It confers a patent of longevity, and no one who loves life will ever disqualify. 
There is one difficulty, indeed : the first charter to the East-India Company 
was granted in the year 1599, and thus some of the present Directors would 
seem to have held office at least three hundred years before the Company 
existed. A German metaphysician may, perhaps, solve this; but nobody else 
can. However, if we can get over the difficulty of men in our days attaining such 
patriarchal longevity, the difficulty of men thus governing an institution three 
hundred years before it existed need not discompose us. By the way, the fact 
(for, of course, it is a fact) communicated in the Madras Herald ought to be 
made known to all assurance companies, as it will greatly facilitate the effecting 
securities of that nature upon the lives of East-India Directors. 

Thus much for the writer who subscribes himself “ James Barber.” The 
circulation of the respectable journal in which his letter appears is, like that 
of all India papers, in a great degree local. The writer may now congratulate 
himself that, by appearing in a publication having a more general circle of 
readers, and which is a more permanent record, his production, or at least 
the more venomous part of it, is “ damned to everlasting lame.” 

Miles Asiaticus. 
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THE “ WOO-KEEN-I/tJY.” 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sib: At a recent period, I found it necessary, in order to read some 
inscriptions that had been put into my hands, to give my attention to the 
tsaou tsze , or ‘ gross * hand of the Chinese. This character, although well 
known to natives of respectable education, presents considerable difficulties 
to the unaided European student. Characters, very different in the plain or 
printed hand, become so similar under the influence of the flying and dancing 
pencil, imitating the dragon and the snake, the roll of the wind or the course 
of the stream, to use their own metaphor, that considerable difficulty exists 
in satisfactorily identifying many of the forms. I consulted, for the purpose 
of elimination, Morrison’s Dictionary— a “ thousand-character classic ” form- 
ing part of Kaempfer’s library, and a work entitled the Woo-hcen-luy , or 
‘Bundle of Sportive Words,* referring, I suppose, to those innocent weapons, 
which the literati are allowed to wear in honour of Confucius. It is some 
analysis of this work that I have taken this opportunity of submitting to your 
attention. It has been “ examined by Chet qua,” as many of the books in 
the Chinese language deposited in the Museum testify. I know no more of 
this personage than that he was an attache to Sir Joseph Banks, and by him 
considered very deficient in capacity. The notions extracted from him, rela- 
tive to the works he examined, do not raise our opinion of his acquaintance 
with the language of his nation ; and he was, probably, some obscure indivi- 
dual of Canton. Something must, however, be allowed to his probable want 
of familiarity with English, and the extracting parties’ total ignorance of 
Chinese. The Woo-hcen-luy contains an introductory essay, of several 
chapters, relative to the mode of holding the pencil — the invention of the 
characters — the formation of the language, and such like; and then, to illus- 
trate the written characters, it gives specimens of several of that species of 

poetical prose, or Chinese blank verse, called tsze |jti) and the 4 thousand- 
character classic ,’ in this hand. To aid the student, the plain-hand form is 
written at the side of each character. Besides the writing-hand, the Woo - 
hccn-luy contains all the varieties of the chuen-tsze, or real hand, and the 
specimens which Hager has transcribed in his “ Essay on the Elementary 
Characters of the Chinese.” 

The work contains an introductory portion, giving instructions relative to 
the mode of writing, and some of the notions are distinguished for an amusing 
quaintness : as a specimen of the style, I will give the translation of the first 
section : 

“ The Essay of Se-lin-e says, that the first requisite is the heaven-endued 
depth of the human intellect; the second, good paper; the third, strong 
hair-pencils; the fourth, flowing ink ; the fifth, elegant and even lines. These 
are the requisites of the writing-hand. The heart should be still, the mind 
tranquil, and the flow of soul inexpressibly harmonious. Firstly, you should 
not write but when dressed ; secondly, you should not write when walking 
about ; thirdly, you should not write at the approach of dusk ; fourthly, you 
should not write after a fit of anger ; fifthly, you should not write if the ink 
will not flow ; seventhly, if the paper is too long, too short, too broad, or too 
narrow, you should not write without rectifying it; eighthly, you should not 
write after dinner ; ninthly, you should not write by lamp-light ; tenthly, you 
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could not write if you are not a man. Must not all these several things be 
observed ?” 

I will here give a specimen of the tszc , which I have taken the liberty of 
translating into English hexameter verse. It is called Tsaou'keut-pih-yun-ku, 
4 The poetical Lamentation of the Dying Plants,* and it embodies their chief 
ideas relative to the approach of autumn, I cannot say much in its favour as 
a specimen of poetical composition ; but we are ignorant of what is pleasing 
to the ear, as well as appropriate to the sense, in the wilder flights of their 
composition. 

THE SONG OF THE DYING PLANTS. 

The clouds fast screen the splendour of the hill, 

Amid the rustling reeds the breeze is still, 

The poet seeks the Mei’s* inspiring flower; 

The midnight lute awakes the moonlight hour, 

And far and wide the evening’s cooling breeze 
Spreads pearly drops of dew o’er groves of trees. 

As the day closes, fast descends the rain, 

In misty showers, o’er the arid plain ; 

Or else high soaring in the evening sky, 

Like the famed bird,t all-tinted vapours fly. 

Upon the waves of the autumnal stream, 

The water-fowl with golden plumage gleam. 

Fast falls the rosy blossom to the earth, 

Which now to coarse and thickening weeds gives biitli 
Now the lone traveller, on the mountain path, 

Dreads not the icy winter’s piercing wrath, 

Which drifts along the endless road its snow ; 

While prancing coursers stumble as they go, 

The maid f within her sleeve conceals her face, 

Lest the cold wind should rob it of its grace ; 

And as the sun sinks in the misty west, 

The traveller scarce knows his place of rest. 

B 


London , April 21th. 


* A kind of wild plum, 
t In the original iz , noo, or * slave.’ 


1 The fung, or phoenix. 
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A VOYAGE UP THE ItED SEA. 


On the 4th of May, we rose with the first dawn, and never did I so welcome 
the appearance of day. My first impulse was to look out for the reefs. I 
stepped a few ratlines up the rigging, and they were distinctly visible two miles 
to windward of us. How we passed between them, can be known only to 
One. To-day we were employed assisting some of the crew to mend the 
main-topsail : the main-sail still holds on. We were now comparatively safe, 
and in the middle of the sea. We leaked a little, which kept two buckets (in 
lieu of pumps) constantly baling. The only boat we had, towing astern, was 
this morning missing. On the 5th, the wind had abated a little; and by obser- 
vation I found we had lost fifty miles since the commencement of the breeze. 
I tried all I could to persuade our pilot, who was an Arab, to carry us within 
the reefs, where we might be able to anchor at night; but to no purpose. He 
replied by pointing to the tattered sails and our staggering masts. Till the 
1 1 th, we beat to and fio in the middle of the sea, without making one inch of 
way to windward. We had long given the voyage over as lost, as to season, 
and fully expected some night to find ourselves on the top of one of the 
many reefs that encompassed us. 

On t’ne 11th, about ten, the breeze freshened up, and before we could clew 
up the topsail, ofi’ went the main-masthead; down came masts and yards, 
with a ciash, accompanied by a yell from the pilgrims. Wc at first thought 
\vc had urn upon a reef; but as it only proved to be the mast, wc were rather 
glad, as it obliged us to inn in and take shelter within the reefs. After clear- 
ing away the wreck, wc sailed in between the reefs, under a jib, with the top- 
mast touching astern. It blew a fresh gale, and the tattered main-sail helped 
us along, at the rate of seven knots. The sea was quite smooth, and we 
cheered up our spirits, when, at sunset, wc reached the Mursa Lete, which is 
a small coral lagoon, about a mile from the main land. We touched the ground 
as wc entered, which shook the old craft a little; lmt having already made up 
our minds not to go out in her again, wc only laughed at this supposed trifling 
accident. At sunset we were safe and sound, anchored in a small, but per- 
fectly land-locked bay. 

As we were once more steady, and safely at anchor, the captain and mates 
made their appearance* The hbkas were brought forth, smoked with double 
relish, and all the poor pilgrims enjoyed a meal ; for more than half of them, 
during the breeze, lived upon unboiled rice. Wc were much annoyed with the 
captain and mates, for their cowardice and inattention during the continuance 
of the breeze. When the wind was fair, they, as well as the crew, passengers, 
and pilgrims, were quite talkative and happy; but the moment the wind veered 
and increased, there was an instant change; the whole business of every one 
seemed to be, to creep into some out-of-the-way hole, and for five days we 
never saw the captain’s face I generally told them when to tack ; had I not, 
God knows where we should have been thrown ! Some of our crew had 
made as many as thirty voyages to the Red Sea and Zanzibar, and never before 
this experienced a foul wind. Leaving, as they do, with the N.E. winds, the 
weather is beautifully mild, and the monsoon blows an equal and pleasant 
breeze; returning in September, with the tail or middle part of the S.W. 
monsoon, arriving on the Indian coast just at its close. 

The trade from Africa is chiefly in horns, ivory, and slaves : although the 
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latter traffic is forbidden, it is still carried on to a great extent, for want of 
prompt measures for its prevention. Surat has a commercial intercourse 
with the east coast of Africa that Bombay, in its meridian of commerce, has 
not, and perhaps never will obtain. Muskat, and some ports on the Arab 
coast, trade with Africa ; but we never find vessels from the Persian Gulf, and 
the different ports along the coast of India, engaged in it : they content them- 
selves with such articles as they require being supplied to them by the more 
adventurous. An history of these trades would tend to illustrate that of more 
ancient times. Ten thousand slaves are annually brought from the east coast 
of Africa to India and Arabia. These slaves are all captives ; and the ready 
market this inhuman traffic meets with, keeps the poor benighted African of 
the interior always at war, as his most profitable occupation. Slaves in the 
East are domestic, and the treatment they receive from the hands of their 
masters is humane. Their condition may be bettered ; but the evil is, keep- 
ing up a ready and profitable market for human flesh, when we know it 
gives rise to the most cruel wars — wars of blood and captivity — which will 
never cease as long as the victors can drive their captives to the coast, and 
there find purchasers, from the Europeans on the west, the Arab on the east, 
and the Turks on the north, which are all the sides of this great geographic 
triangle. 

May 12th. We made up a party, armed ourselves, and walked across a 
sandy plain to the village of Letc, which is situated about five miles from the 
harbour we had anchored in. Here we made acquaintance with an Arab mer- 
chant, who was very civil, and received us into his house. We were treated 
with coffee and fruits, and over and over again welcomed to the Holy Land. 
My companion was dressed as an Indian, and I as a Turk; and from our 
knowledge of Eastern languages, we were both mistaken for true believers. We 
remained in Lete the whole day ; bought three small goats, some cheese, and 
raisins, from the Bedouins, who had come in from the country in great num- 
bers, it luckily being a market-day. The merchant and the Bedouins wished 
us very much to go to Mecca; we would certainly have taken advantage of the 
opportunity, but we were afraid of the pilgrims on board the vessel. In the 
evening we drove the goats down before us to the beach ; and a fatiguing busi- 
ness we had of it. After an infinity of trouble and fatigue, we reached the 
ship, to which we were obliged to swim off, as we had no boat. 

13th. I walked up to Lete, and brought a Bedouin down, with whom we 
endeavoured to arrange to carry us to Jidda by land. We at last settled the 
bargain ; four dollars for each of the camels, which were to be brought down in 
the morning: a dollar was paid in advance. The journey was a dangerous one; 
but there was no other mode of escape. About forty of our pilgrims left for 
Mecca, all on foot. The day was very hot, and the sands so much so, that 
without shoes I could not bear my feet on it. 

Lete is a small village, of about two hundred houses. The inhabitants live 
by a petty trade they carry on with the Bedouins. Boats visit the port on their 
way up and down the Gulf. 

In the evening, when we were ready for our land trip, a small fishing-boat 
entered the harbour ; and we found she was going up to Jidda in the morning. 
Here was a happy chance of deliverance : we at once secured our passage for 
four dollars, half of which was paid in advance. 

Early on the morning of the 14th, we got her alongside of the Deria Dou • 
lqt y and put the few things we had on board of her. Two of the goats we 
had purchased at Lete, with the cheese and raisins, formed our stock for the 
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voyage. At ten we started, in company with our late craft. The old split 
main-sail had been repaired, and she now cut a more respectable figure. The 
spare topmast had been got up in a most seamanlike manner, and lashed to 
the main-mast head. Having no carpenter, they could not put the cap on. 
We soon outsailed her ; and the last we saw of the Deria Doulat was her 
signal of distress. We heard her last gun, saw her lying on her beam-ends, and 
boats from Lete going off to save and plunder the crew. We met some of the 
Lascars afterwards, in Jidda, who told us, that the moment she got out to 
sea, the leak increased so fast, that the two buckets they had to bale with 
were of no avail, and the old vessel sank in deep water. The Arabs plundered 
them of every article they possessed. 

The wind still continued to blow fresh from the N.W. We stood off and on 
till about three in the afternoon, which brought us to a mirza or harbour very 
similar to that of Lete. We were rejoiced to find we had made good at least 
thirty miles. The boat we are now in is a small fishing-vessel ; she has been 
out from Jidda two months, employed fishing for mother-o’pearl oyster- 
shells ; and having now completed her cargo, is returning to dispose of it. 
She had several canoes on board, which were laid on the top of the shells. 
We each took possession of a boat, in which we spread our mats; and would 
have been comparatively comfortable, had not the heat of the sun been into- 
lerable. We killed a goat, and the boatmen cooked an excellent pilau from it. 
A strong north-west wind, and so heavy a sea running, that our little boat was 
very nearly swamped, which obliged us to make a port rather sooner in the 
day than we otherwise should. To-day and yesterday, we passed several of 
the tnirzas or harbours, some of which extend a distance from the shore of 
ten miles, formed by coral reefs, extending in the form of crescents parallel 
with the shore, each of which has its convex side to the seaward. These reefs 
afford very secure shelter to the coasting boats. Those that are near the shore 
have still calm water on their leeward sides. 

After we had anchored for the day, our sailors, who were chiefly slaves, 
employed themselves in fishing. Fine red-coloured rock-cod were abundant ; 
this and Dukkun bread ( solghum vulgare) was their only food. The naquedah, 
and two others of the crew, were Arabs, of the Hotami tribe.* In the lagoons, 
where the mother-o’pearl oyster is found, the fishers proceed about in small 
canoes, and pick the oysters out from beneath the clefts in the rocks. Upwards 
of a thousand tons of these shells are annually taken to Jidda, whence they 
are sent to Jerusalem, and there worked into religious relics : large quanti- 
ties of these holy toys are carried to the continent. 

May 15th. We left our anchorage early this morning. The wind still strong 
from the north-westward; the sea was very rough, and the spray dashed inces- 
santly over us. Our little bark sailed at the rate of eight or nine miles an 
hour. While standing off shore on a tack, we reached a short distance to 
windward of a coral reef; judging there was sufficient room for us to clear it, 
we stood on ; the current was stronger than we anticipated, and we soon 
found ourselves carried within the curl of the surf, which swept past us, and, 
at the distance of a few yards, rose high, and broke with fearful violence on the 
rocks beneath our lee. Every one held his breath — not a whisper was heard ; 
on the nerve of the helmsman depended all our lives — one shake of the sail, 
and the waves would have closed over eleven souls for ever. We could not 
help admiring the intrepidity and coolness of our boatmen, which were almost 

* Uterally ' flsh-eaters," lchthyophagi. There is a considerable tribe of these people inhabiting this 
coast. 
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hourly put to the test ; the dexterity with which they managed their little 
boat and its unwieldy sail, was quite surprising. We traced our way through 
the shoals in safety, although at times the pilotage required both quickness 
of eye and soundness of judgment. 

May 16th. We made about forty miles during the morning, so by one o’clock 
we had reached Jidda roads. A custom-house boat came off to us, in which 
we put all our things, and landing, we proceeded to the British agent’s. As 
we passed through the streets, the Delauls , or Ciceronis, who attach them- 
selves to pilgrims, attacked us, thinking we were Moslem pilgrims. When we 
were ushered into the presence of Maluin Yusuf, the British agent, he was 
puzzled how to receive us. We told him we were English travellers, and officers 
in the East-India Company’s service ; but seeing us without a servant, and in 
such uncouth dresses, unshaven, and dirty, he would have it we were “ Fran - 
rais,” to whose external appearance he thereby paid but a sorry compliment. 

We remained twenty days in Jidda, and during the whole time partook of 
the hospitality of our agent: the kindness of this gentleman is proverbial here. 

We had only arrived a few hours, when the missionary Wolff came in. He 
was then an route to Abyssinia. This meeting was highly agreeable, as we ex- 
changed our budget of news — his of the West, ours of the East. Wolff’s un- 
bounded information regarding the East, gathered dining a series of adventures 
in the wildest countries of the oriental world, afforded us a good night’s enter- 
tainment. The last time I had seen Wolff was before his Bokhara trip, not long 
since; but fatigue and hardship had much changed him. Two boxes containing 
Bibles and religious tracts, a carpet, and a single native dress, constituted his 
whole equipment. In company with Wolff, we occupied the house-top. The 
stars shone with indescribable brilliancy; a balmy dew softened the air, and as 
we gazed above, the words of the prophet occurred to us : “ Canst thou bind 
the secret influence of the stars?” It was in this land, the land of Ur, the 
inspired writer had his dwelling-place. We spent the whole night in conversa- 
tion, and we could not help admiring some of Wollf’s apt i llusti ationss of the 
Scriptures. 

As we approached Jidda, I was very much struck with its appearance. lake 
Mocha, the view it presents from the sea is very imposing — an illusion quickly 
dissipated when the traveller puts his foot on shore; the moment we did so, 
we were beset by beggars, whose importunity never ceased during our whole 
stay. We were incessantly haunted with the cry of “ inushem” — ‘poor.’ In no 
places have I ever been so beset bv beegars, as in Dublin, Malta, and Jidda. 
The port, in which we found upwards of thirty large ships riding, is formed by 
successive crescents of coral, behind which vessels can ride at anchor, in per- 
fect security, in the roughest weather. As these reefs only rise to the water’s 
surface, they afford shelter only from the sea ; so, while a vessel rides in per- 
fect safety in smooth water, she remains exposed to the winds. The harbour 
is difficult of approach at night, but the water is so beautifully clear by day, that 
the reefs can easily be distinguished, as they appear of a light green colour, in 
strong contrast to the deep water, which remains “ the purple of ocean deep- 
est in dye.” When the wind blows strong, the side of the reefs exposed to its 
force becomes fringed with a white feathery curl, which increases in height on 
their edges as they extend to seaward. The outer one receives the first shock 
of the sea; broken, it rolls over each succeeding one till it reaches the inner- 
most, subdued to a mere ripple, not sufficiently high to rock the smallest boat. 
The town is built upon a sandy strip of sterile and barren country, that inter- 
venes between the heights of the Hedjaz and the bea. Their ascent commences 
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about ten miles from the town. The houses are constructed of madrepore, in 
the same style as those of Mocha, consisting of several stories ; but from irregu- 
larity of design, and not being generally white-washed on the outside, they bear 
not the same neat and comfortable appearance as those of the towns of Yemen. 
The windows are latticed, and the projecting balcony, so general an ornament 
to the buildings of the East, is here left unpainted, giving the dwellings a neg- 
lected and decayed appearance. The doorways and windows are in every 
variety of the Arabesque style. Like all oriental towns, the streets are exceed- 
ingly narrow, so that in some of them the sun cannot shine more than one hour 
of the day, and only at one season. The principal buildings, as the mosques 
and khans, are constructed in very bad taste, and the latter cannot accommo- 
date half the number of pilgrims who rest here on their way to the Caaba. The 
bazars are well supplied, and, during the pilgrimage, filled with strangers from 
all the Moslem countries of the East. The shops are small cells, about eight 
feet square, in which the merchant sits, amidst his wares; the buyer stands in 
the street, and where the bazar is not covered, a small mat or piece of sail- 
cloth protects him from the sun. Beggars, dervishes, pilgrims, and merchants, 
crowd the bazars to excess. In this great focus of eastern nations, in a few 
moments, you see the people of Yakund, in the original of our European cos- 
tume; the swarthy Mughrabc, shrouded in his ample burnouse ; the African, 
in nature’s dusky garb; the courtly and well-clad Persian ; the Osmanli, in his 
licit and flowing robes; the Arab from Yemen, the Deseit, and Bahrain; the 
merchant of Mosul, distinguished by the graceful folds of his turban ; the 
Indian Lascar and the Malay sailor, in their blue chequered dresses. The 
Indian pilgrims are generally of the poorest class ; thousands of them crowd to 
the ships that sail from that continent to the Red Sea. By some they are 
accommodated with a free passage, and are landed here in the most miserable 
plight, almost without clothes. In this forlorn state they bivouac in the cor- 
ners of the most deserted streets, or in some old building Few return ; some 
die here; the stout and hearty reach Mecca and Medina. Should they die at 
cither of these two places, they are happy. 

During our stay, the weather was very warm, and the swarms of flies were 
insupportable. We were obliged to use a small Ian, which every body carries, 
cither to cool themselves, or keep oft’ these destroyers ot peace. The evenings 
were pleasant; the dews descended, and the atmosphere became cool It was 
then our custom to bathe and dine, which wc did with Malum Yusuf, on 
the house-top. The dinner was served in a style hall-European and half- 
Asiatic; the dishes were cooked a la cuisine Arabe , and we ate them from oft’ 
a table with spoons, sitting on chairs. Our breakfasts were truly oriental : we 
dipped our fingers in the dish with the master of the house. The evenings 
were spent in Malum Yusuf’s divan, where we drank coffee and smoked till 
a late hour. This, is the visiting-house in Jidda, and the divan was always 
occupied. 

The government of Jidda is the same as that of Mocha. The garrison con- 
sists of a regiment of Mahomed All’s regular troops. The revenues are derived 
from the customs and exorbitant exactions, which swell the revenue annually 
to four lakhs of dollars, which, with the whole revenue ot the Hedjaz, falls 
short of the yearly expenditure by three lakhs. The greater poition of the 
inhabitants are foreigners, or their descendants, and each class can be distin- 
guished by their still retaining some portion of their original native costume. 
Many of the townspeople of Mecca keep shops here, and are to be distin- 
guished by three large scars on each cheek, a mark that denotes them to be 
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natives of the Holy City. Most of the inhabitants are engaged in trade, the 
staple of which is grain, rice from India, and wheat from Egypt : the former is 
a monopoly of the pasha’s, and the latter exclusively brought from India ; of 
which principally consist the freight of the large ships that visit this port from 
Bengal. From the circumstance of Arabia producing but little grain, and its 
population being mostly pastoral, and averse to cultivation, it entirely depends 
for supplies for the resident population upon imports ; of this the Pasha of 
Egypt has taken advantage — he monopolises and exacts heavy duties ; conse- 
quently, the pilgrims and the natives are obliged to pay excessively dear for 
the two essential articles of their daily consumption, rice and bread. 

The only object worthy of notice in Jidda is Eve’s tomb, which is a small 
sepulchre, on the desert, just without the walls. It is a small quadrangular 
building, surmounted by a dome, and stands in a court surrounded by a low 
wall ; within is holy ground, which is crowded with tombs of pilgrims. On 
entering the tomb, we found it to contain a small oblong ark, covered over 
with a green cloth. They believe Adam to be buried on Ceylon. After we had 
walked round the ark, I asked the mullah how they knew the precise spot 
where Eve was buried, and at the same time acknowledged the Deluge, 
which must have altered the face of all the earth ? I had hardly put the 
question, when the old fellow threw his turban on the ground, and exclaimed, 
“ I have shown an infidel our mother’s tomb ! It is defiled, and I never can 
enter it again !” A crowd of idlers soon collected, and thinking we should 
probably be roughly handled by them, I held a dollar up in my hand, taking 
care none but himself should perceive it. The effect was magical : he picked 
up his turban, and coolly said, he fiad mistaken us for some other persons. 
When he approached and kissed my hand, I slipped, not a dollar, but a five- 
piaster piece, into it. The whole scene was truly ridiculous; for in five minutes 
after, we were sitting down and smoking with the saint , whose friendship we 
had purchased for a quarter of a dollar. 

We waited upon the governor, Suliman Effendee. After our visit was con- 
cluded, he begged us to remain, as he had a case to try between a Jew and a 
Sayud: the former was a particular friend of ours. The members of the Court, 
deep-bearded Turks, entered, and seated themselves cross-legged upon the 
divan, every man with his pipe. The plaintiff was called in, and motioned to 
sit down, which he had no sooner done, than he exclaimed aloud : “ I am a 
Moslem.” Upon this, the whole conclave stroked their beards, and responded, 
“ Thank God !” *‘My enemy is a Jew, whom you abhor.” After which excla- 
mation, he repeated a whole verse from the Koran , abusive of heretics. This 
had a very visible effect upon the judges and witnesses. The Sayud said, “I 
claim Rs. 5,000 from the accursed Jew.” I begged the governor would call him 
in, as he was a British subject, and hear his story. The poor Jew’s case had been 
already decided in Bombay, the civil court of which presidency accorded him 
the full payment of the debt he claimed from the Sayud. The case was clear 
enough, and I explained it in the strongest terms I could to the governor; but 
the prejudice against the Jew was too strong. He admitted to me (pri- 
vately) the justice of the Jew’s claim ; but the whole town was up in arms. 
That an Israelite should dare to bring a claim against a true believer in the 
heart of the holy land of Islam, was an unheard-of innovation ; so our agent, 
who was himself a Christian, was afraid to demand justice to a subject of the 
country the interests of which he was paid for attending to. The divan lasted 
during the whole day, and we smoked at least fifty pipes, and drank about a 
pint of strong coffee. This appeared a matter of some interest to the greater 
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part of the divan, who puffed and drank, and drank and puffed again, till they 
said they could make nothing of the affair. 

A detached tribe of the Asser Arabs, who had been won over by Mahomed 
Ali’s fair promises to become traitors to their country, were encamped without 
the town, with a brigade of the pasha’s army. One day, they marched in tri- 
umph through the city, and their sheikh was honoured with a dress, to procure 
which, they went in procession to the palace; after receiving the dress, they 
marched back to their camp. The few stalls that were open in the market, 
where they passed through, they robbed of every thing in them. 

The governor lent us horses, and we rode out a few miles to visit the Egyp- 
tian camp. The Egyptian army makes a very respectable figure en bivouac ; 
their tents were pitched in regular lines ; each tent held eight men, and was 
made of such a light material, that a camel carried eight of them. Each soldier 
was provided with two water-bottles ( zemzemcych ), which, together with the 
appearance of their knapsacks, covered with goat-skin unshorn, gave them a 
wild look. We saw them brigaded. The chief movements were easily enough 
got through; but there was great shuffling and pushing amongst the men to get 
into their places. The want of distinction between the officers and men appears 
a great drawback to their efficiency : each officer is promoted from the ranks. 
The commander of the horse treated us with pipes and coffee, after which we 
went forth to see a division of the army strike their tents, which they did, and 
packed them upon the camels with great celerity ; a most necessary military 
acquirement when acting against Bedouins. The provisions consisted of bad 
biscuit, olives, coarse Levant cheese, and ghi. The rations were served twice 
a week ; each man had the addition of half a pound of meat. The privates 
were fine-looking men, obedient to command, and afford good materials. 

Jidda owes its importance to being the port of Mecca, which is about forty- 
five miles from the coast. A visit to this city is impracticable to Christians in 
their own character; but they can now, by the late regulations of the Egyptian 
commander-in-chief, approach it within twelve miles. Those Europeans in the 
pasha’s service who profess their own religion, turn aside when the army comes 
within twelve miles of Mecca. 

On inquiring of Moslems here about the Caaba, they invariably answered, in 
bitterness, that is was now a den of thieves, and in a few years Christians 
would enter it as freely with their shoes on, as they now do into the Sultan’s 
divan. A current tradition here, as well as in other parts of the East, is, that 
the Christians will take the holy cities from the Moslems; that Mahomet’s 
body will be removed to Alexandria; after which, the Mahdi will appear. 

The pasha entertains several ships, which are employed to carry grain from 
the port of Cosseir to Yamba and this place. As one of these was returning in 
ballast, we thought it a good opportunity of proceeding to Egypt by her. 

On the 4th of June we embarked, having purchased a passage for fifteen dol- 
lars; for this we were to have half of the after-cabin, wood, and water. On 
the 5th we weighed, and sailed with a fresh north-west wind. The cabin was 
spacious enough, and divided into halves by a canvass screen. We had one 
side; the other was occupied by five ladies, two slaves, and four children. The 
latter kept up a continued squalling the whole of the first night, and the five 
ladies were incessantly talking about the Frangees. This was evidently the first 
time they had been placed so near infidels. The whole domestique of the harem 
was completely exposed to profane gaze, through the chinks, which were 
filled every now and then by a bright eye. Our light was first out, and they 
were wondering what we were about, while we could plainly see all they did. 
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The lords of these fair ladies were upon deck the whole of the passage, as they 
could not afford to pay for a share of the cabin. We had, at least, fifty other 
passengers on board, nearly all of whom were pilgrims. There were also two 
Frenchmen, who had just returned from Abyssinia, where they had been 
preaching the doctrines of St. Simon. The Turks were very much pleased and 
flattered when they told them they believed in Mahomet, and all the other pro- 
phets ; but a learned mfillah, who was from Bokhara, found out they had as 
much reverence for Budh as for the Moslem prophet, and the Mohamedans 
began to avoid them. These travellers had penetrated as far as Gondar, and in 
attempting to reach the sources of the Nile, they were severely handled by the 
Galla tribes. The people of Gondar spoke of Bruce (Yakub) having visited the 
country in their fathers’ time. 

June fith. Our bark was about 250 tons in burden, and ship-rigged, mounting 
fourteen twelve-pounder guns, with a crew of forty men, all natives of Alexan- 
dria, who had been educated for the sea in Mahomed Ali’s vessels of war in the 
Mediterranean. Our captain was a Turk, who had been promoted for his gal- 
lant conduct at Navarino. The second and third officers were Circassians. Be- 
sides these, vve had two navigatois, natives of India; for none of the luikish 
officers could navigate, although they worked and managed the sails. Till the 
12th, the wind continued moderate, and we kept working to windward in the 
centre of the sea. By observation, we had made sixty miles, and were so far in 
favour with our fair neighbours, that, after daik, we used to converse with 
them (Py ramus and Thisbe-Iikc) through the chinks of the screen; but not 
before we had put the hatch on, and secured the fair ladies from every chance 
of the sack. 

The first officer became a great friend of ours. Kurshcd was a native of Cir- 
cassia; when a little boy, he strayed out with some others of his own age, to 
gather apples.. lie had ascended a tree, and while employed there throwing the 
apples down to his companions beneath, a party of a neighbouring tribe, on a 
foray, came up ; his companions scampered off, and poor Kurshed was taken, 
sold, and sold again, till at last, Mahomed All’s agent, at Smyrna, purchased 
him for five hundred dollars. lie was a very handsome and intelligent man, 
now in his twenty-first year. When relating to us the story of his capture and 
conversion to Mohamedanism, he used to shed tears We tried to appease him, 
by planning and advising his escape ; but he was afraid that, when he did 
return, he might not be able to find his father’s home, as he was but seven years 
old when he was taken. 

June 15th. -The wind had increased considerably these last two days, and 
the sea rose to a great height. We had lost forty miles from the sixty we 
had such trouble in gaining. We had leaked considerably, but this afternoon 
a heavy Sea struck us, which increased it to such a degree, that we were 
making at least thirty inches an hour. Our captain now grew afraid to keep 
the sea; so we stood in-shore, and anchored to leeward of a coral reef. On the 
10th we examined the vessel, and found the leak to he under the fore-foot, 
where it was impossible to remedy it. On the 18th, with difficulty, we reached 
Robagh. The leak had so much increased, that we were obliged to keep the 
pumps working night and day. The vessel was an old rotten tub, and now that 
the water began to wash about in her hold, fresh leaks opened every day. Wc 
now made forty inches an hour. Next day, we had hardly been two hours at 
sea, 'When we found the vessel really water-logged. The helm was put up, and 
we just reached the harbour we left yesterday. In the afternoon, a boat arrived 
from Jidda, bound for Yamba; in her vve took our passage, for which we paid 
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s\x dollars. There were thirteen more besides us : we were stowed very close. 
Our old vessel reached Jidda in safety two months after this event, but she 
never attempted another voyage. 

20th. The boat we are now in is an open one, and returning to Suez for a 
load of grain. The coast from Babegh to Yamba is a barren strip of sand, 
behind which rises a granite and limestone range of hills, about 3,000 feet in 
height. The coast is destitute of any tree besides the hardy acacia and a few 
saline esculent plants. 

On the 25th, we made Yamba, and anchored close off the town. The 
approach to the harbour is by a narrow passage between the coral reefs, which 
so shelter it from the sea, as to leave it a perfect pond in the roughest weather. 

Iamba, or Yamba, is a small town on the coast of Idumea, in lat. 24° 10' N., 
about four days’ journey, or 120 miles, from Medina. The houses, which are 
low and mean, are constructed of madrepore ; but it bears the traces of for- 
mer opulence in the ruins of many buildings. The present population is esti- 
mated at three thousand souls. The coffee-houses are numerous, but the 
bazars are mean, and ill-supplied. The government is in the hands of Mahomed 
Ali, and the force consists of a corps of Albanian soldiers. Good water is 
very scarce, and sold in the streets at a considerable price. The town is sur- 
rounded by a wall about three miles in circumference. This is in a dilapidated 
htatc, and, from the great decrease in the size of the place, the inhabitants 
have constructed another within this, which may be a mile or so in circuit. 

The country about Yamba is a dreary barren waste; a range of hills rises 
from the sterile plain, at the distance of eight miles from the town, which are 
inhabited by the Beni llarb, a tribe of independent Arabs, who are constantly 
at war with Mahomed Ali. This tribe is of great antiquity, and of conside- 
rable strength. The Arabs here spoke of their country as fertile, and their 
encampments as abounding in plenty. 

The boat we came in landed her cargo, and we were obliged to debark. For 
want of better accommodation, we took up our quarters in a coffee-house. 
On a spare bench we spread our carpets, and from the nearest kabah shop we 
procured our meals, which never amounted to more than a few pence a-day. 
We experienced great difficulty in obtaining a passage, from the crowded 
state of the boats : we were at last obliged to hire the boat we came from 
Jidda in, to land us at Cosseir. 

On the 1st July, in the afternoon, we made the harbour of Jebcl Hassan, 
which is capable of holding about ten boats. A large island, called Hassan, 
•stands about ten miles to the seaward of it. As we passed the island, on our 
way in, the boatmen informed us of the existence of very old ruins, and the 
vestiges of a deep crater on the summit of the lull. 

Immediately we anchored, our crew left us for their village, which is six 
miles from the sea; the inhabitants of which are of the Jehainee tribe, to the 
chiefs of which they are obliged to pay an arbitrary tribute for protection. 
That of Jebel Hassan, to which our boatmen belong, is a small tribe of about 
sixty families. Their chief employment is upon the sea; they own about 
fifty boats; in these they carry grain from Cosseir and Suez to the ports of 
Arabia. The island of Jebel Hassan is their patrimony. The village or 
camp of Jebel Hassan has no chief or sheikh ; the father of every house 
exercises authority over his own family. I walked to the village of the 
Jehainee: it consisted of about five hundred huts, built of palm branches, 
and in the vicinity were encamped several of the Jehainee tribe. About half 
the inhabitants were of the Jebel Hassan tribe, who before dwelt upon the 
Asiat.Journ.N'S. Yol^B.No. 102, P 
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coast, but from war with a neighbouring tribe, were obliged to shift inland, 
and reside with the Jehainee. 

While in the village, I was witness to an Arab wedding. The two parties 
had been out to a neighbouring date grove, where they had gone to a parti- 
cular tree, owned by the father of the bridegroom, and called upon it to 
witness their declaration of love, and to the agreement of each of the parties 
this tree was to be the witness; the bride and bridegroom broke^a branch 
from it, and mounted horses, followed by a great crowd, a party of whom 
came in advance, bearing flags and beating drums. This simple rite reminds 
us of the olden time, when heaps of stones and groves were considered as 
sufficient witnesses to the most solemn contract.* 

The captain’s wife told me that the Jebel Hassan tribe were formerly 
Christians, and possessed the island of Hassan, which was then fertile and 
abundant; but that, within the last generations or two, these people had 
wholly neglected agriculture, had taken to fishing and carrying grain between 
Egypt and Arabia, migrated to the main land, and entered into a treaty with 
the Jehainee tribe. They still possess the island, which they yearly visit for 
the purpose of catching turtle and oysters. 

We sailed on the 6th, and after three days buffetting a foul wind, we 
anchored in the port of Wishce. Here we procured honey and butter at a 
fair price. 

Wishee is a safe cove, and may with case be approached by ships. Sheep, 
honey, and water, arc the only supplies ; however, these were in abundance ; 
and during the time we staid here, no less than twenty boats laden with poor 
half-starved pilgrims found it a pleasant hospice. The cove is a small break 
in the line of coast, which about here is tabular, and about sixty feet in 
height. The hills begin to rise about three miles from the coast. A small 
town and fort, at present occupied by Mahomed Ali’s troops, called Wishee, 
is the only built town in this part of the country : the whole district being 
occupied by the tribe of Jehainee and their dependants, who dwell in tents. 
Near the harbour, the Arabs had erected a few sheds, in which they sold their 
honey, sheep, and water, to the pilgrims. 

On the 10th, we sailed with a fresh west wind. We passed many coral reefs 
to-day, under the lee of which we observed several boats, the crews of which 
were employed fishing for mothcr-o’ pearl oysters. 

On the 12th, we anchored close to the shore ; and the crew landed to col- 
lect wood. We also put our clothes on our heads, and swain theieto, and 
rambled a couple of miles over a parched wilderness. A couple of Arabs 
arrived upon a camel, who met our crew. They embraced, putting their heads 
over each other’s shoulders. Their meeting was primitive and affectionate, 
and a perfect picture of that described in Scripture between Esau and bis 
brother -j- 

Our water being expended, wc made a small port called Dowbah. We 
landed, and about a mile from the sea we found four deep wells, surrounded 
by a grove of dome trees. These wells were dug for the caravan of pilgrims 
that traverse the road between Akaba and Medina. We continued beating to- 
windward till the 12th, when our captain considered we had attained sufficient 
northing to cross the sea. The high peaks of the mountains of the peninsula 
of Sinai were very distinct, and the fort and harbour of Moilah lay just on 
our lee. This port is about the entrance of the Gulf of Akaba. About sun- 
set we stood off’ from the Arab shore, across the sea. The wind was very 
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high during the night. Our old vessel rolled exceedingly. About midnight 
we shipped a heavy sea, which wetted us all to the skin. Our captain crowded 
on all sail, and our vessel plunged her sharp prow deep into the furious sea. 
Our poor pilgrims cried in despair, and kept groaning “ 0, Misr ! ” Our captain 
was evidently frightened, but refused to relieve the vessel of her press of sail. 
Daylight came at last, and the wind decreased as we neared the Egyptian shore. 
At ten o’clock we were safely at anchor in Cosseir roads, and the dangers and 
troubles of a Red Sea voyage over. 

Since quitting Jidda we had suffered thirty-eight days of misery, in a variety 
of ways ; the greatest of which was being cramped up in small open boats, 
and beating to windward against a violent wind and sea, daily gaining only a 
few miles. In a voyage up or down the Red Sea, the voyager has no chance 
of an alteration of wind ; it blows uniformly from the same points. If you 
arrive in the sea during the season of north-westers, you must make up your 
mind to a troublesome voyage of eleven hundred miles, to be gained perhaps 
at twenty a day, without the remotest chance of either a slant of wind or a 
favourable current. Nowhere will the constancy of steamers running be a 
greater accommodation than in the Red Sea 

Cosseir is a very small harbour, only capable of holding two or three ships, 
which take shelter to leeward of a coral reef, on which they lay their anchors, 
hut subject to be driven on shore in case of a sudden change of wind; but as 
this seldom or ever happens, we have never had any accidents. The native 
boats, which diaw very little water, lay close in to the town, and take their 
cargo of grain in with great facility. The town consists of about three hun- 
dred houses, ill-built ; and the inhabitants are merely those who are employed 
in shipping off’ grain, and a few who keep the bazar. The English agent is a 
civil, obliging creature, a son of the one at Genah. Waghorn has a packet 
agent here: an Italian doctor serves him, Signior Morice, who stands upon 
a wooden leg ; the original he lost in Napoleon’s wars, from the wound of a 
Cossack’s rusty lance. Morice inhabits a miserable bouse ; but one of the 
best in Cosseir. We dined with him off maccaroni , the only tiling palatable in 
this wretched place. Water-melons were in abundance, and also some few 
grapes, which were supplied from the banks of the Nile. 

We remained two days at Cosseir, during which time wc found the doctor a 
very pleasant companion in our ramble over the desolate hills and plains sur- 
rounding the town. A large caravan of camels, which were returning to 
Genah, after bringing over grain, afforded us a cheap opportunity of getting to 
the Nile. We hired three, for which we paid five piastres, each tenpence. 
We bade adieu to Cosseir with gladness, and after the second hour of our 
journey we saw the Red Sea for the last time. 

Our caravan consisted of eighty camels. The camel-drivers were all unsound 
men : some had lost two fingers of the right hand — purposely cut off, to pre- 
vent their being drafted as conscripts for the Egyptian army. If their hands 
were entire, their teeth on the right side of their mouth were extracted, to 
incapacitate them from biting the cartridge. This system of mutilation is 
extensively practised in Egypt. But Mahomed Ali, “The Regenerator,” was 
too cunning for them; all persons who were thus mutilated were shipped off 
to the hulks or roads. As we travelled along, the drivers would come and 
exhibit their hands and mouths, at the same time vowing vengeance against the 
author of their mutilation, praising the English, and hoping that it would not 
be long before we took the country from so great a tyrant. 

We did not halt till wc reached the wells of Lagata, and then only for a few 
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hours. The third day, about ten a.m., we arrived at Bir Ambar, and tasted 
the sweet water of the Nile. When did I think water so sweet before ! for 
two days we had been drinking it oily, putrid, and saline, from the skins. 

Bir Ambar is a village, and near it a few acacias, which were now in full 
blossom. To us this was Elysium. We reclined beneath the trees, and sipped 
water. The day was hot, so we bathed. Refreshed, we continued our journey 
with the Nile in sight, on our left, and at sunset we were established in a 
small karavanscrai in Genah. 

The distance from Cosseir to Bir Ambar is about ninety-eight miles; along 
this whole tract there is no palatable water. A low range of hills binds the 
road, for the first seventy miles, on either side. Not a shrub of the hardiest 
description is to be met with ; bare sterile rocks, without even a vestige of 
moss, is the only scenery. About Legata the country opens, and we entered 
vast sandy plains, which continue to the Nile. Half-way between Legata 
and Bir Ambar, the traveller gets his final view of the Nile — the golden 
Nile. He sees its placid water meandering, with its fringe of verdure, through 
an interminable desert. This view is only to be had for a few hundred yards, 
for the road again descends. We met with a few Arabs of the Ababdee tribe: 
their dark swarthy features, darker by many shades than the real Arab, spoke 
of a warmer country than even Arabia. They were living in tents, in the 
most wretched condition, and were unable to supply us with milk. 

The heat was intolerable. The heated rocks on either hand reflected the 
vertical sun’s heat upon us as from two focuses. We wore sandals, and our 
feet, which had been bare for months, were burnt, blisteicd, and swelled. If 
we exposed the skin of our hands or faces fora moment, they suffered likewise. 

The road is of hard gravel, equal to any Macadamized one ; and gigs or 
carriages might be driven upon it. II. A. 0. 


THE CAST- A WAY. 

Oh ! had I the wing of that albatross, skimming 
The bleak naked peaks o’er that surf-beaten cave , 

Oh ! had I the wing of these shoal fishes, swimming 
Beneath the white crest of that high -breaking wave ; 

How glad would I stretch from this desolate shore 
To the scenes of my boy-days, my dear native home ! 

Oh ' blest be the day when the bold Briton’s oar 
Shall dash to our rescue through broad sheets of foam » 

’Mongst these rocky masses our drown’d friends are sleeping, 

The planks of our stout ship are strew’d on the strand ; 

On these sandy hillocks our sea-mates are weeping 
Tor lost friends, for home friends, for dear native land. 

Whilst houseless and hungry, whilst naked and fainting, 

I sit on the watch-tower and gaze from the steep, 

In fancy the form of some passing sail painting, 

But nought but the broken wave varies the deep ; 

And nothing is heard but the hoarse ocean roaring, 

The howl of the rough blast along the wild shore : 

The scream of the sea-fowl, the hail-shower pouring; 

And sighs for the forms we may visit no more. 

Roll on, thou dark Ocean, till stretch’d in that cave, 

Where no broken slumbers its inmates shall know ; 

Let festoons of weed deck my shell-cover’d grave, 

And sea-birds float over its tenant below. 

Calcutta, Oomanoonda. 
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' It is said that the merry monarch, Charles II. , proposed this question 
to the Royal Society : “ If a live fish be placed in a basin full of water, 
why does not the water run over?” The members of that learned Society 
immediately began to discuss that question, and several hypotheses were 
proposed for explaining and accounting for the alleged phenomenon. At 
length, one of the members suggested, that it might be as well to ascer- 
tain whether the circumstance stated by his Majesty was a real fact. A 
live fish was accordingly placed in a basin full of water, and the water of 
course ran over. 

This anecdote was forcibly recalled to my recollection when I recently 
read the “ Mlmoire sur deux Inscriptions Cuntiformes ” and the 
u Commentaire sur le Vacua ” of M. TCugcne Burnouf. For, however 
convinced M. Burnouf may be of the genuineness of the Zend as a lan- 
guage, he must be aware that several writers are of opinion that the words 
of which the Vendidad is composed do not belong to any language which 
was ever spoken by any people ; and that, on the contrary, they were 
entirely invented by the Guebrc or Parsi priests. This opinion, therefore, 
should surely have been discussed and refuted before M. Burnouf expressed 
himself in such positive terms as these: “Mais aujourd’hui les doutes, 
(ju’on a dleves sur l’authcnticite de la Iangue Zendc, nc sont plus permis ; et 
il faut bien admettre que ccttc Iangue a veeu quelque part en Asic, 
puisqu’au \* siecle avant notre ere, elle avait commencee a veiller en 
Perse.”* For M. Burnouf himself states: “ Vers la fin du xiv e siecle 
do notre ere, la copie du Vendidad qu’ils (les Parses du Guzerate) 
avaient apportee avec eux, etait deja perdue. Oe fut un Destour, nomme 
Ardeshir, qui vint du JSistan dans le Guzerate, et cjui donna aux pretres un 
cxemplaire du Vendidad , avec la traduction Pehlvie. On en tira deux 
copies, et, e’est de ces deux copies que viennent tous les V endidads Zends 
et Pchlvis que l’on trouve dans lTnde.” It will hence be obvious that the 
authenticity of the Vendidad , and the genuineness of the language in 
which it is written, must depend entirely on such a work and such a lan- 
guage being found in some part of Persia. But this has not been yet 
proved, and, on the contrary, Chardin has remarked : “ Quant a lancien 
Persan, e’est unc Iangue perdue; on n’en trouve ni hvres ni rudimens. Les 
Guebres, qui sont les restes dcs Perscs ou lgmcoles, qui sc perpetuent de 
pore en fils depuis la destruction de leur monarchic, out un idiome particu- 
lar; mais on le croit plutot un jargon que leur ancienne Iangue. I Is 
disent que leurs pretres, qui sc tiennent a Vezd, ville de la Caramanie, 
qui est leur Pirec, et leur principale place, se sont transmis cette Iangue 
jusqu’ici par tradition, et de main en main; mais quelque recherche que 
j’en aye faite, je n’ai rien trouve qui fut me persuader cela.”f 

It is thus admitted that the Parsis of Guzerat had lost the copies of the 
Vendidad which they brought with them to India before the fourteenth cen- 
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tury of the Christian era, and that all the copies of it now in their posses* 
sion have originated since that period in some manner or other, and it is 
not proved that the original of those copies was brought from Persia. 
These circumstances alone might have led M. Burnouf to hesitate before 
he asserted that the results of his researches establish that the words of 
which the Vendidad is composed belong to a language of high antiquity, 
a considerable part of which is contemporary with the primitive dialect of 
the Vedas.* His own statement, also, must show that, with whatever 
discernment it may be applied, the method which he has adopted in those 
researches can never produce the least degree of certainty ; for he says : 
“ La comparison des mots identiques on presque identiques en Zend et en 
Sanscrit, par exemple, m’avait donne un certain nombre des lois dc per- 
mutations de lettres, lois dont la certitude est d’autant plus grande qu’elle 
repose sur un plus grand nombre d’observations, et qu’elle a sa raison der- 
niere dans la constitution propre de ]’ organ vocale.”+ For “ la constitu- 
tion de l’organe vocale” differs among different people, and nothing can be 
more dissimilar than the euphony of the Sanscrit and the harshness of the 
Zend ; and, entirely arbitrary as a method depending on the permutation of 
letters must always be, it is in this case quite inapplicable, as neither the 
number nor the real pronunciation of the Zend letters has been deter- 
mined. The late Professor Bask has, at the same time, remarked: “In 
fact, I scarcely recollect ever meeting with a single word in Zend agreeing 
altogether with Sanscrit;”}: and in Anquctil du Perron’s list of ()UJ Zend 
words, I can find only eighty-three which bear the least resemblance to 
•Sanscrit. By permutation of letteis, however, the words of one language 
may be easily identified with the words of another language ; but such a 
capricious and forced manner of identifying words together can never pro- 
duce conviction, nor prove the affinity of Zend with •Sanscrit. 

JV1. Burnouf has even observed: “ Nous pouvons done admettre comme 
ttahli, que le systeme d’deriture qui oeeupe lo premier rang sur les monu- 
mens dc Persdpolis est d'origine Somitique and yet he equally afhrrns : 
“ Nous pouvons done aftirmer positivement, malgrd I’opinion contraire de 
M. (frotefend, (pie Ialangue qui occupe le premier rang sur les inscriptions 
Persepolitaincs n’est pas le Zend des livrcs de Zoroastre. Mais nous pou- 
vons dire, en me me temps, que cette langue apparticnt a la me me souche 
que le Zend ; qu’elle s’en rapproche plus que dc l’idiome des Brahmanes ; 
enfin qu’elle a son caracterc propre, que l’on ne peut meconnaitre. Ce 
caractere nous parait etre celui d’un dialecte derive, dont les formes gram- 
maticales tendent de s’effacer de plus en plus.”|| The characteristic, how- 
ever, of Semitic languages is, that the consonants are the essential elements 
of words, and the omission, consequently, of the vowels in writing is easily 
supplied by the habit of speaking those languages ; but the vowels, on the 
contrary, are so essential to the words of Sanscrit, and of the languages in 
affinity with it, that, were they omitted in writing, the word could not be 

* Commcntai) c nur le Yafna, pp.xxvni, xxix. t Ibid., p. xxix. 
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recognized. Defective, also, as most alphabetical systems are, no instance 
can be produced of any people having adopted an alphabetical system 
which was incapable of expressing the words of their language when 
written in an intelligible form. The Persians have adopted a foreign 
alphabet, the Arabic ; but they have altered the sounds of several letters, 
and also added several letters, to express sounds unknown to that language; 
and had, therefore, the ancient inhabitants of Persia borrowed a Semitic 
alphabet, it seems unquestionable that they would only have adopted it with 
similar alterations. If, consequently, the language of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions is a dialect of Zend, and related to Sanscrit, as M. Burnouf sup- 
poses, all the Sanscrit or Zend vowels ought to be found in those inscrip- 
tions, and no decyphermcnt of them can in consequence be received as 
correct, which proceeds on the assumption that the vowels have been 
omitted, either wholly or partially, in the words of which those inscriptions 
are composed. It is, indeed, very possible that vowels may be inter- 
changed, and that even a syllable may be contracted by the omission of a 
vowel ; but in such case the word would be easily recognized, as the San- 
scrit words are in the dialects of India, and it is therefore quite unnecessary 
to have recourse to a Semitic alphabetical system for the decypherment of 
cuneiform inscriptions, if they be written in a language which bears affinity 
to Sanscrit. 

It must, at the same time, be admitted, that before it can be deter- 
mined that any form of speech or writing is merely a dialect of a particular 
language, it is indispensable that that language should be fully known and 
unclerstood ; but M. Burnouf does not deny that the Zend has long ceased 
to be a living language, and that the only proof of its ever having existed 

contained in a few fragments ot books which have been preserved by the 
(luebres of Persia from the fifth century before the Christian era ; for he 
admits, as above remarked, that the Parsis ol Guzerat lost the copies ot 
those fragments which they brought with them to India. Instead, there- 
fore, of remarking with Professor Bask, that, “ As to the authenticity of 
the Zendavesta , it seems to stand or fall with the antiquity and reality of 
the language m which it is written it would surely be most correct to 
maintain that the reality of the language must stand or fall with the authen- 
ticity of the Zendavesta ; because the Zend is no longer spoken, and no 
trace of its existence can be discovered in any other language ; for it is in 
vain to contend, with Professor llask, that “ In modern Persian a conside- 
rable number of radical words arc derived from Zend, not Sanscrit, which 
phenomenon cannot be easily accounted lor, if the Zend were a foreign 
language never spoken in Persia:”* since there is no reason whatever to 
suppose that, for instance, the Persian asman was derived from the Zend 
aernan — P. mat'd from Z. vucreto — P. chashm lroui Z. C ashtna 1 . 
ziban from Z. zajano — P. shah from Z. Ksaht/o ; or the Sanscrit Ashua 
from Z : aspo — S. bhumi from Z. bumie — S. sin from Z. stree S. putra 
Iroin Z. pot re— S. pati from Z. paitis ; but it is much more probable, 
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that when Sanscrit and Persian words appear in Zend, these words have 
been borrowed from those languages by the fabricators of the pretended 
language in which the Zendavesta is written ; for, were this not the case, 
it seems inexplicable how there should be no more than ninety-three Per- 
sian words in the list of (>64 Zend words given by Anquetil du Perron ; 
when it is considered that at least three-fourths of Latin are preserved in 
Italian, and four-fifths of Anglo-Saxon in English, and that, consequently, 
if Zend had been the ancient language of Persia, which had been super- 
seded by Persian, much more than one-sixth of Zend words ought to be 
found in Persian even at the present day.* This circumstance alone must, 
therefore, show that the appearance of Sanscrit and Persian words in the 
jargon of the Zendavesta is so far from proving the antiquity and reality of 
Zend, that it, on the contrary, strongly supports the opinion, that the words 
in which the Zendavesta is written never belonged to a language spoken 
by any people. 

Professor llask has also remarked : “ I am equally far from pretending 
that all the Zend fragments wc now have arc the genuine works of Zoroaster 
himself, but only that they were all of them composed before Alexander, 
or immediately after his conquest. Till that event, I imagine, the Zend 
was still a living language, and some prayers, liturgical forms, &c. might 
easily be composed by the priests long after the prophet was deceased; but 
after the conquest, a great confusion took place : the old language was 
lost, the religion neglected, the sacred text was to be translated; and it 
seems impossible that any correct piece should have been composed in such 
an obscure ancient dialect, or, if it were composed, that it should get such 
an authority and currency, not only among the priests, but in every private 
devotion of the common people. ”t Professor llask has thus given up the 
authenticity of the Zendavesta , although he maintained “ that the Zend 
was the old popular language, at least of a great part of Iran and that 
the fragments of the works ascribed to Zoroaster, now in the possession of 
the Parsis, are written in that language. But the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander the Great took place more than two thousand years ago, and 
nine hundred years afterwards, that country was not only conquered by the 
Arabs, but its inhabitants even converted to the faith of Muhammad. If, 
therefore, the sacred writings of the followers of Zoroaster had been 
reduced, on the previous conquest of Persia, to some prayers, liturgical 
forms, &c., it would require the strongest testimony to render it in the 
slightest degree credible, that such fragments could have escaped destruc- 
tion on the second conquest, and when the inhabitants were converted to a 
new religion. This obvious difficulty becomes the more insurmountable 
from the maintainers of the genuineness of the Zend also contending for 
the genuineness of the Pahlvi, another pretended language, into which it 
is said that the Zendavesta was translated in more modern times. For M. 
Burnouf observes : “ Cc fut done sur la connaissance du Pehlvi que reposa 

* See Colonel Kennedy’s Researches into the Affinity of Languages, pp. 172 ct seq. 
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desormais 1’interpretation des livres de Zoroastre; et deslors la valeur-de 
cette interpretation ne depend plux aux yeux de la critique, que du plus oil 
du moins d’habilite dans la langue Pehlvie qu'on devra supposer a son 
auteur. Le Pehlvi, qui florissait encore sous la dynastie des Sassanides, a 
survecu long-temps en Perse a I’aneantissement de la monarchic Persane, 
et le sens de la traduction faite dans cet idiome a put continuer d’y etre 
compris par le petit nombre de Parses qui parvinrent a se soustraire aux 
persecutions des Musulmans.”* 

But these remarks rest on no grounds whatever, because there exists no 
proof that there ever was such a language as Pahlvi, except that which is 
contained in the translation of the Zendavesta> and in two or three small 
works now in the possession of the Parsis. In 921 Pahlvi words, also, 
which I have examined, I can only find two Hebrew, sixty-four Arabic, 
and thirty-five Persian — and not a single Zend or Sanscrit word ; thus there 
remain 820 words out of 921 which bear no resemblance or affinity to any 
known language, not even to the language which prevails in that country in 
which it is supposed that the Pahlvi was the daily speech of the people not 
more than eleven hundred years ago. But Richardson has justly observed : 

« Zend [and he should have added Pahlvi J appears not to bear the most dis- 
tant radical resemblance to the modern dialect of Persia ; a circumstance 
which all observation declares to be impossible, had it ever existed as an ancient 
Persian idiom. No convulsions of government, no efforts of the learned, 
can ever so alter a language as to deface every line of resemblance between 
the speech of the present day, and that of even the remotest ancestry ; 
nothing but the absolute extirpation of the aboriginal natives can apparently 
accomplish so singular a revolution. ”f It must, therefore, seem surprising 
that any person should seriously suppose that the miserable fragments of 
books, which the Parsis now possess, are written in a language which 
ceased to be a living speech more than two thousand years ago, and that 
those fragments have been translated into another tongue, not a trace of 
which can be discovered in any existing language.:}: It is at least evident 
that, until the authenticity of those fragments is proved, and the manner in 
which they have been preserved for two thousand jears is demonstrated, it 
is directly contrary to every principle of human belief to admit that the 
words of which they are composed belong to the language wlpch was 
spoken in Persia when it was conquered by Alexander the Great; and that, 
until the date when, and the manner in which, their pretended translation 
was made, is clearly established, it is impossible to revive that translation 
as any proof that the jargon in which it is writteftj^as ever a real and 
living language. 

The plainest principles, also, of philology require that, before it is 
assumed that an older language existed in any country, it should be first, 
satisfactorily shown how the supposed modern language was introduced into 

* Commentaire sur le Yafna, p. lx. 

t Dissertation prefixed to lias Persian and English Dictionary. 
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that country, or obtained a prevalence in it. But conquest can alone pro- 
duce an alteration in language, and it is sufficiently established that Persia 
has been conquered by only two foreign people — the Greeks and the Arabs. 
If, consequently, Zend was the popular language of Persia when it was 
conquered by the Greeks, repeated instances in other countries place it 
beyond a doubt that, if a new language had in consequence been formed, 
it must have been a mixture of Zend and Greek ; and supposing that this 
new language received the name of Pahlvi, and that it was changed by 
the Arabic conquest, this second language must have consisted of Pahlvi 
and Arabic. But the most superficial examination of pure Persian in the 
Shah Nameh or in the Fir hang Jehangiri will prove that Persian, when 
the Arabic words introduced into it, but not incorporated with it, are 
omitted, is an original language, which owes its formation to neither Zend, 
Pahlvi, Greek, nor Arabic; because there are no Greek words in it, and 
it is most probable that the few Persian words which appear in Zend and 
Pahlvi have been borrowed by the inventors of those jargons; for the 
originality of Persian cannot be disputed, and it is obvious that Zend and 
Pahlvi are not original, but made up of other languages. When, therc- 
for e, the originality of Persian, consisting not only in the words but also in 
the grammatical structure, is considered, it becomes totally improbable that 
any other language could ever have existed in Persia; for in that case 
unquestionable traces of it would be found in Persian, either incorporated 
with it or existing as distinct elements, as the Arabic words which have been 
introduced into it since that country was conquered by the Arabs. It is, 
consequently, most consistent with probability, and with the changes which 
language has undergone in other countries, to consider Persian as the lan- 
guage which has been spoken in Persia from time immemorial ; and to con- 
clude that the supposed existence of Zend and Pahlvi, as the popular 
language of Persia at any time, is a mere conjecture, which rests on no 
grounds whatever. 

Adelung, however, has observed that the irnenlion of a language is con- 
trary to all probability, and even possibility ; and that, therefore, the Zend 
must be considered as a real language, which was once actually spoken. 
He would seem, therefore, not to have been aware of the language of 
Formosa, invented by Psalmanazar, which was sufficiently original, 
copious, and regular, as to impose on learned men. In what language, 
also, is the Desatir written, as it is neither Zend nor Pahlvi ? That book 
appears evidently to have been manufactured in India, and its existence is 
alone sufficient to show that the Parsi priests, might have with equal facility 
invented a similar jargon, which was not subject to criticism or detection, 
as the knowledge of it was confined to a very few among them. The ques- 
tion, however, respecting the existence of Zend and Pahlvi as real lan- 
guages seems to be one of mere curiosity ; for the ingenious researches of 
the Baron de Sacy and M. de Burnouf appear to prove that the inscriptions 
still existing in Persia cannot be deeyphered by means of those pretended 
languages; and it is incontrovertible that the fragments written in the 
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Zepd and Pahlvi contain no information which would in the least compen- 
sate for the labour bestowed on their study. Mr. Richardson has long "ago 
remarked: “ The last reason I shall offer on this ground (against the 
authenticity of the Zendavesta ) is, the uncommon stupidity of the work. 
The Zeratusht of Persia, or the Zoroaster of the Greeks, was highly cele- 
brated by the most discerning people of ancient times ; and his tenets, we 
are told, were most eagerly and rapidly embraced by the highest in rank, 
and the wisest men in the Persian empire. But could his success have 
possibly been so remarkable, had his religion breathed only the most jejune 
puerilities — without one ray of genius to rescue it from contempt — without 
a sentiment that could elevate the soul, or give one dignified idea of omnipo- 
tence?” — “Upon the whole, M. Anquetil has made no discovery which 
can stamp his publications with the least authority. He brings evidence of 
no antiquity ; and we are only disgusted with the frivolous superstition and 
never-ending ceremonies of the modern worshippers of fire.” I have, also, 
observed in a former work, “ That the religion of Zardusht existed in 
nearly the same state as that in which the Parsis have preserved it to the 
present day some centuries previous to the Christian era, 1 believe; but I 
as firmly believe that the Zendavesta is not only a spurious production of 
comparatively modern times,* but that it is also in every respect totally 
unworthy of attention. For 1 concur entirely in the justness of this dilemma, 
proposed by Sir William Jones to Anquetil du Perron: *Ou Zoroastre 
n’avait par Ic sens commun, ou il nYeiivit pas Ie livre quo vous lui attribuez: 
s’il n’avait pas le sens commun, il fallait le laisser dans la foule et dans 
l’obscurite ; s’il n’ccrivit pas ce livre, il etait impudent de le publier sous 
son nom.’ ” 

Bombay, 1a/ Dec. 1837. Vans Kennedy. 

* Within the hist four centuries, as it appears to lx? a'lmilteil (hat the l’anut hail lost the copies of 
their sacred hooks which they had brought with them to India bcloie the fomteinth century or the 
Christian era; and there is no proof whatever that the 01 iginals of the w tilings vvhuh they now possess 
weie moved by them from the Ouebres ol lVisia. 


JAMBULUS, THE ANCIENT TRAVELLER. 

Jamiujlus, the ancient traveller, who was antecedent to Diodoms, is said to have 
made a voyage to Ceylon, and to have lived there seven years. lie has been classed 
amongst impostors; but Dr. Vincent ascot tainod that nine of the facts lie lias 
recorded, as characteristic of the people of the country, though doubted in former 
days, have been confirmed by later experience ; a tenth, which Dr. Vincent left for 
further inquiry, was this ; Jambulus states, of the alphabet of Ceylon, that “ the 
characters are originally only seven, but by four varying forms or combinations, 
they become twenty-eight.” The discovery of the Lai alphabet, used in the inscrip- 
tions of India and Ceylon, recently made by Mr. Prinsep, has proved his accuracy 
on this point. “ It would be difficult,” says that gentleman, “ to describe the condi- 
tions of the Indian alphabetical system more accurately than Jambulus has done in 
this short summary, which proves to be not only true in the general sense, of the 
classification of the letters, but exact as to the origin and formation of the symbols.” 
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THE I’LAGUE SHIP. 

BY LIEUTENANT J. It. WELI.STED. 

In one of the winter evenings of last year, a party of my brother officers, 
of the Indian Navy, who had passed many years of servitude in the East, 
assembled in a snug room of mine, and were relating various incidents and 
adventures which had befallen them during their long absence from their native 
land. It was singular that, though by profession voyagers by water, we had 
all been travellers by land. Each had recounted his success in overcoming some 
peril, when a brief pause in the conversation was thus broken by the junior of 
the party : “ Well, I do believe I am one of the most unlucky devils in exis- 
tence. I belong to a service where I should rise by rotation; but it is one in 
which nobody dies, and it seems utterly impossible to kill them. You,” added 
he, “for instance, are here, safe and sound, after your wanderings in Arabia, 
and after being desperately wounded. You,” pointing to a second, “went 
down in a steamer in the Euphrates, and although no Humane Society existed 
in those parts, was resuscitated. You,” to a third, “ got through, without care 
or precaution, two plagues at Bagdad, which swept off 80,000, out of a popu- 
lation of 120,000, and were rescued after having been led out to be stoned at 
Damascus ; but worse than all, here is one,” pointing to the fourth, “who has 
actually had the plague, and yet lives to torment me.” 

The rain pattered against the window, and the wind rushed by in fitful gusts; 
in a word, it was an English November evening. As I foresaw that a tale was 
inevitable, I did my best in self-defence. The table was drawn nearer to the 
fire, and the fire stirred into a blaze as we closed around it. As our glasses 
were charged, “ Come,” said I, “ N., as none of us keep either middle or 
morning watches to-night, let us have this wondrous tale.” After some modest 
apologies for its length and toughness, my friend commenced as follows, addres- 
sing himself at first to me ;* 

“ We last parted some three years ago, to travel in very opposite directions ; 
you for unexplored portions of Arabia; I westward, after an absence of fifteen 
years, to re-visit my native land. We meet now, after strange events befalling 
both : but to my tale. Although no person is better qualified to estimate the 
miseries, not to say dangers, of a three months’ voyage in a native boat from 
Bombay to Suez, than yourself, yet the subsequent occurrences of my journey 
so completely absorb the interest of every thing which preceded my arrival 
there, that you must be content to take me up at Cairo. 

“ It was in the month of March 1833, and the plague was raging with great 
violence in Alexandria. To avoid entering the city, I determined to proceed to 
Rosetta, and thence by sea to the port of Alexandria, so as to obtain a vessel 
without landing. I was accompanied by a young military friend. A small brig, 
the Espirito Santo , in which we embarked, sailed the day we arrived for Leg- 
horn, and as we left the harbour, we could not but congratulate ourselves on 
our escape from the abode of pestilence, little imagining that the germ of the 
terrific malady was latent amongst us. All was bustle, gaiety, and life ; the 
breeze was fresh and fair, and our little bark sprung gaily forward. Alexandria 
was on the horizon, but its domes and lofty minarets were fast sinking beneath 

* It is necessary I should state, that the whole of the details of this story are facts, and that they were 
first communicated to me in the manner related. A letter I have since received from this officer, Lieut. 
A. Nott, I.N., who is now in India, furnished me with some further particulars, m addition to the notes 
1 made at the time 1 first heard it related. J. R. VV. 
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it and the sun shone upon them as gloriously as if its beams were not illunii* 
nating a whitened sepulchre. 

“ We had been seven days at sea, when one of the crew was taken ill, and 
died on the following evening. I was somewhat alarmed at the account given ; 
a suspicion flashed across my mind that it might be the plague. I therefore 
requested our doctor, a young Italian, who had not, I was informed, rendered 
the man assistance during his illness, to examine the corpse, and he at once 
reported, though with reluctance, that he had died of that dreadful disease. 
The announcement struck every one with astonishment and horror. Although 
keenly alive to our fearful situation, my companions and I affected a Moha- 
mcdan calmness, and passed the time in either smoking or sleeping in apart of 
the poop we had appropriated to ourselves. 

“ Another day passed, and no one complained. Already had we begun to 
indulge in the hope that it might be confined to the individual who had died; 
but the morrow made us acquainted with the full horrors of our situation- 
three others were simultaneously attacked with symptoms, which left us no 
doubt as to the nature of their disorder. It became necessary to adopt the 
best precautionary measures left us ; and I suggested that the long-boat, which 
is always stowed in the middle of the vessel, should be cleared for the recep- 
tion of the infected, and such refreshment as they wished for was conveyed to 
them by long poles. Two speedily died, and were drawn forth by hooks attached 
to the end of the poles, and thrown overboard ; but a third lingered for some 
hours, and in the delirium which, in plague cases, usually precedes dissolu- 
tion, in spite of all the efforts of the crew, who stood with poles, oars, &c., 
to prevent him, he crawled from the boat, and endeavoured to make his way 
to the after-part of the vessel : I never witnessed so ghastly an object. Frantic 
at the opposition offered to his progress, he clutched at the decks with despe- 
rate violence ; his eyes were fixed and glaring, and the saliva fell from his lips 
as he gnashed his teeth or bit at the staves which intercepted his further pro- 
gress. Finding he was making his way aft in spite of all opposition, I sug- 
gested that a rope should be thrown over him, and the end fastened to the 
launch. My suggestions were in part adopted; but conceive my horror, after 
he had been entangled in the noose, to perceive a Maltese seaman spring up the 
rigging, run the end through a block on the fore yard-arm, and pass it below 1 
In vain I remonstrated : ‘ It may be your turn next/ said the captain, with a 
fiendish sneer. I have seen a mad dog in a kind of area, so furious, that he 
was actually breaking his tusks against the wooden door ; but when a gun was 
brought and pointed at him, before it was discharged, all his ferocity forsook 
him, he crawled into a corner, looked and howled imploringly upwards. Thus 
it was with this unfortunate man. The crew had eagerly siezed the rope : in 
broken accents, the dying wretch implored for mercy — mercy in a plague ship ! 
He was swayed ovel* the side, suspended for a moment in mid air, as the sea- 
nufti on the yard drew forth the knife from his girdle, opened it with his teeth, 
and severed the cord : a splash, one faint struggle, and the wild waves rolled 
over him for ever. 

“ I affect no mawkish sentiment, nor describe any overwrought feelings ; but 
never, to the latest hours of my existence, will that man’s look be effaced from 
my memory — never will the chill of horror which crept over me at the enact- 
ment of the last part of the tragedy be forgotten. I rejoined my companions; 
hut felt faint and sick. 

“ Almost indifferent to my own fate at the moment, I listened with apathy to 
an old Greek merchant, who was relating the manner in which the plague had 
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been brought on board. What will not man risk for gain ? Our commander, six 
days before we left, had received, and kept concealed in a boat towing astern, 
five plague patients from another vessel ; and although, when the ship sailed, 
but two survived, those two were permitted, without mention being made of 
it, to mix with the crew. Under such circumstances, the only wonder is, that 
it should have concealed itself so long. Those who had indulged the hope 
that their riddance of the last patient had exterminated the pestilence, were 
again doomed to disappointment. Ere the sun had set, two more were attacked, 
and about eight o’clock a third : all were transferred to the long-boat. 

“ Not a hope of our escaping if we remained at sea was now cherished, and 
the vessel’s head was accordingly put for Rhodes. In the course of an hour, 
. the Mohamedan portion of the crew were already wrapt in slumber; the Chris- 
tians (principally Italians and Greeks) were either scattered or in silent groups ; 
here and there, a solitary individual was in thought at home, meditating on wife 
and friends, and pledging his votive offering if ever he joined them in safety 
again* The wind had fallen light, and the waves surged heavily up the vessel’s 
side, both mingling at intervals with the groans of the sufferers in the long- 
boat. My own feelings I do not attempt to describe. I had faced death before 
in many shapes ; yet never did I feel so utterly depressed. My mind had 
received a shock, from which it was not doomed it should quickly recover. I 
watched the greater part of the night, and at length sunk into that heavy slum- 
ber, which usually follows high mental excitement. 

“ I awoke next day at sunrise. Every thing appeared in confusion ; the yards 
were not trimmed to the breeze, and as the hrace3 were hanging slack, they 
swung lazily to and fro with the motion of the vessel. The men looked pale 
and exhausted, as from long watching : an old man, about seventy years of 
age, proved an exception; he was a Turk, and when I inquired how he could 
openly break the precept of his religion, by quaffing the forbidden wine, he 
told me it was medicine, and repeated an Arabian proverb, equivalent to our 
‘Desperate diseases require desperate remedies.* There was no arguing, 
had I felt so disposed, with such a philosopher. The day passed away heavily 
enough ; about noon, another dead body was removed and thrown overboard 
from the charnel house— the long boat— and two more patients were deposited 
there. 

“Without being ill, I had fancied it utteily impossible to shake off the 
depression of spirits under which I laboured. It continued to increase upon 
me until, on the announcement of supper, I went down with the others; but 
at the sight of the viands I felt dizzy, and a total absence of appetite. Wish- 
ing to alarm no one, I quietly withdrew from the table to my cabin, and had 
no sooner thrown myself on a couch, than I was seized with a convulsive 
shuddering, which was succeeded by a burning fever. My companion, who had 
been watching my increasing paleness, and had seen me retire, thought all was 
not right, and came to my cabin-door, A conviction immediately seized hii#as 
to the true state of the case; but wishing to soothe me, he calmly remarked, 
that we should be at Rhodes in the morning ; and drew forth my money from 
a trunk, and placed it near my pillow. With a degree of moral courage which 
does him honour, he did not fear to moisten my lips with some vinegar and 
water which he mixed for me ; and then, quietly telling me to compose myself, 
and I should be better on the morrow, he left me, to go on deck. 

“ I must have quickly sank into a state of exhaustion ; for not half an hour 
elapsed ere he approached the cabin again, but receiving no answer, concluded 
that I had fallen into a dose ; uud at a late period of the night both he and the 
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captaiti, hftfcr endeavouring in vain to rouse me, concluded I was, as I appeared 
to be, dead. The morning came— I awoke with the keenest torments : my eye- 
balls felt as if they protruded, and throbbed with fearful violence. I suffered 
a raging thirst : a burning liquid seemed to traverse my veins— my brain whirled 
—I again passed into insensibility, and again recovered my senses. A tumour 
had formed under my left arm : this was sufficient to confirm my worst appre- 
hensions as to the nature of my affliction ; but, strange to say, with that con- 
firmation returned all the strength of mind or firmness it may be my good 
fortune to possess. * 1 have escaped,’ thought I, ‘through perils nearly as great 
as this, and, under the protecting hand of Providence, I may yet recover.’ I 
laid perfectly quiet, I suppose, for some hours, and then was roused by hear- 
ing the chain-cables running out. This ceased, and the noise was followed by 
low moanings, succeeded by louder lamentations ; yet there was not the usual 
din nor bustle of ship-board. Eager, notwithstanding my illness, to ascertain 
what was doing, I crawled forth from my couch to the upper deck, and saw 
no one hut the cook and three companions ; they were crying and beating their 
breasts. I learnt that the captain, and those of the crew and passengers who 
remained in health, finding they were sufficiently near the shore, had lowered 
the only boat, had crowded into her, and made the best of their way towards 
it, lenving myself and my companions in misery to our fate. Just before they 
pushed off, they cut away the anchors ; there was, however, no bottom, and wc 
were drifting slowly with the wind and current towards the land. I again 
crawled towards the poop, where I seated myself near a jar of water (for my 
thirst continued unabated), to await further events. My companions crowded 
around me; four persons were in the launch — two dead, and two unable to 
move, yet lingering — one, an Italian gentleman, had occupied his horrid tene- 
ment three days : their groans were truly heart-rending. At the distance of 150 
yards from the shore, our anchors took the ground : it was a bold, rocky- 
looking country, with a range of high mountains in the distance; on the beach 
we could perceive the crew and passengers, who beckoned us to land, but in 
mere mockery, for they had taken our only boat, had we been capable of 
managing one. My companions, half frantic at their desperate condition, deter- 
mined, in spite of all remonstrances from me, to slip the cables, which they did, 
and we again drifted towards the shore. Fortunately, it was steep, and when 
we struck, we were not more than twenty yards distant ; but how were we to 
get on land ? The mate, who had been only suffering from slight fever, and wa& 
now well, at length, at my suggestion, swam to the shore with a rope, one end 
of which was fastened to a rock, and the other the crew made fast to the 
shrouds of the main rigging ; upon this a noose was formed, reaching to the 
gunwale, in which my companions, with the exception of those in the launch, 
seated themselves, and were drawn by another rope to the shore. With the 
assistance of the cook, I, with immense exertion, placed myself in the noose. 
As I was drawn from the gunwale, I swung round, and caught the look and 
expression of the poor old Italian gentleman in the launch — it was so despairing, 
so mournful, so reproachful, that I closed my eyes. I grew dizzy and weak, and 
as I drew near the shore, became utterly incapable of holding longer, and fell 
headlong into the sea. As I rose to the surface, a seaman put forth an oar to 
me, which I grasped, and was in that manner drawn to land, which I had no 
sooner reached, than I sank senseless. 

“ When I came to myself, I found my companion seated beside me, who said 
* Before I quitted the vessel, I was going to your cabin, for the purpose, if possi- 
ble, of rousing you to accompany me ; but on ray way I met the commander, who 


or 
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told me he had just left it, and that you were dead, and, villain as he is, I must 
do him the justice to believe he thought you were so. When, however, I still 
persisted in going to decide for myself, he intimated that if I did not forthwith 
step into the boat, he would push off. I was obliged to comply, but it was only 
with the hope that I should be able to again visit the vessel ; that hope vanished 
when we approached the shore, for the boat struck on a rock and stranded, 
one of the passengers being drowned, But look,’ added he, turning quickly to 
me, * at the Esperilo Santo — you are out of her in time.* Until now, she had 
remained beating heavily against the rocks ; suddenly she surged heavily over 
to leeward, the masts snapped off from the boards, three or four heavy seas 
curled up and swept over her, and the long boat, with its inmates, the dead and 
living, was first torn from the deck, and quickly disappeared : the poor wretches 
must have sunk without an effort, for we could not obtain a glimpse of them. 

** It now became necessary to hold a consultation as to our future move- 
ments, Two Turks approached from a distance, and upon inquiring, we learnt 
from them that, in place of Rhodes, the vessel was wrecked on the coast of 
Karamania, near Castle Rossa, and about seventy miles from that island. They 
also told us that there was no village nearer than six miles, and to this it was de- 
termined we should proceed. I was dreadfully weak; my clothes were thoroughly 
drenched, I had received several bruises, and the tumour under my arm felt 
very painful. When the proposal was first made, I did not think I could have 
walked ten yards; however, my friend very kindly took charge of my money, 
which I had fortunately saved by binding it round my waist, and we set for- 
wards : the four infected persons and myself forming a separate group, which 
keep aloof from the rest. About sunset, wc reached the village, and there met 
a person belonging to the Russian consulate; to him our commander addressed 
himself, stating that he and his companions had been wrecked that day on 
their coast, and entreating for shelter and protection, until intelligence of our 
situation could be communicated to our consul at Rhodes : not a word was 
mentioned respecting the plague. Learning, however, we had come from 
Alexandria, and not being willing, although Turks, to encounter any risk, as 
they knew the plague was raging there, a dwelling was provided for us at a 
short distance from the town. The commander, and such as remained healthy, 
took possession of one room, while the infected occupied another; the latter 
he wished me to join, but this I refused. Notwithstanding the fatigue of my 
walk, I felt better, and did not despair of recovery; the chance of which would, 
however, have been much lessened, had I complied with his wishes. Accord- 
ingly, I made a separate bargain with a Turk, who allowed me to sleep in his 
stable, where several horses were kept ; from him also I purchased a ragged 
carpet, and with a large stone for a pillow, I took up my quarters in my new 
abode. My fever increased as the night advanced. About two hours after 
midnight I was seized with delirium, which I imagine was the crisis of the dis- 
order : a thousand horrid and absurd vagaries passed through my brain: now 
the frantic wretch who was cut from the yard seized my leg with his teeth, 
and gnawed the quivering flesh to the bone— now the Italian we had left in the 
launch clasped his cold and clammy arms around me, and pressed me, with a 
demon’s laugh, to his loathsome person. I preserve, however, a recollection 
of at one period much shouting and noise, and also that a party with torches 
had rushed into the shed, but for what purpose I knew not till the next morn- 
ing. I recovered my senses shortly after sunrise, and learnt from my compa- 
nion that a disturbance had taken place during the night in consequence of the 
cook, who was delirious, crawling into the fire, which had been kindled to dress 
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some provisions ; his legs were most dreadfully burnt before they could rescue 
him, as no one would venture to touch him, and the party who entered my 
apartment came to seek for a rope to throw over him : about an hour after, he 
died, and was buried by the Turks. Suspicions now arose in the minds of the 
inhabitants as to the real state of the case, and nothing was heard but threats 
that they would massacre the whole party. Mine was spoken of as a most 
suspicious case, and a party came to examine me : what they saw confirmed 
their fears, and already were the muskets of several ferocious and sanguinary 
Turks, eager for a pretext to shed the blood of a Christian, levelled at me, 
when an old moolah interfered : ‘ Stop !’ said he; ‘ I see it written on his fore- 
head that his time has not yet come.* As the Turks, disappointed of their prey, 
turned sulkily away, and quitted the shed, the old man, after fixing on me a 
look at once expressive both of pity and benevolence, approached, and inquired 
if there was any thing he could do for my comfort, or to lessen my sufferings. 
I begged for water, which was all I craved: he placed a jar beside me, and then 
left me. In the evening he sent his wife with similar offers of service. After 
much expostulation and entreaty, the captain and his party prevailed on the 
governor to keep all quiet, until an answer should be received from Castle 
Iiossa, to which a letter, explaining our situation, was immediately conveyed. 
The perils of their situation were great, for the governor had but to hold up 
his finger, and they would cease to exist. This danger, added to the plague, 
rendered my condition still less enviable. I passed another miserable night. 
Next day we received intelligence that a consular agent from Castle Iiossa had 
arrived ; but as he would not land, the whole party were marched down to the 
beach where the wreck occurred. Being heartily disgusted with my compa- 
nions, who, it soon became evident, were only desirous to keep us with them 
that we might defray the whole of the expenses, I endAvoured to persuade 
him, by the offer of a large sum, to furnish a boat, which would forthwith 
take us by ourselves to Rhodes, but could only obtain a promise that a boat 
on the following day would be sent to carry there the whole party; having made 
this promise, the officer put off’ from the shorje, and made sail for his port. 
The Turks, who had accompanied us to the beach, now turned a deaf ear to all 
our solicitations to be permitted to return to the village, but marched us off for 
about two miles to a little patch of green sward, surrounded by thickets: — 
‘ These are your quarters,’ said the leader of the party. Remonstrance would 
have been useless, and indeed, in our situation, we could hardly hope for other 
treatment. Guards were stationed around, and it was intimated, in very plain 
terms, that any one attempting to quit that circle would be shot without cere- 
mony. Myself and the other infected were directed to occupy one corner : our 
lodging and bedding was the damp earth ; our canopy the scanty foliage of a 
dwarfish oak and the blue vault of heaven. The Turks now sent us a sheep, 
which was killed, and after some pieces had been broiled on the fire, they were 
thrown to us; eat, however, I could not — I loathed the sight of food. In the 
evening it began to rain, which continued incessant during the whole time we 
remained. 

“ I will not attempt to describe the miseries I endured for these two days. 
Hitherto, since quitting the vessel, I had not slept for an instant; but on the 
second night, I contrived to crawl near a fire, which an old Frenchman, spite 
of the rain, had contrived to keep in : he did not repulse me. The fever still 
continued, and I was now so completely exhausted, that I sank into a doze, 
which continued for about an hour. It had been my wish to dry my only pair 
ol stockings, and I had gone to sleep with them in my hands extended over the 
Amat.Journ. N.JS.Vol.*2C.No.102. K 
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fire. When I awoke, I found that I had completely burnt the foot off one. 
Crawling back to my own quarters, I carried with me a few embers, with which 
I contrived, with much difficulty, to dig a hollow, and with some of the French- 
man’s store of wood, to light a small fire. All happiness, they say, is by com- 
parison ; and as I warmed my benumbed fingers by its cheerful flame, and 
sipped a little coflee, contained in a cooking-pot which belonged to the man 
who hod died last night, I poured forth my whole soul in gratitude to my 
Maker, who had thus far preserved me. 

“ On the following morning, the boat arrived which was to convey us to 
Rhodes. It was a miserable-looking affair, but never shall I forget the 
pleasure I felt when I put my foot on board her. I was then sufficiently 
recovered for my fellow-passengers not to feel apprehension of my conveying 
the contagion, but the two other patients were towed astern in a small boat. 
Owing to adverse winds, we were three days in making Rhodes, and as we had 
but one day’s provision when we left, the crew and passengers were nearly 
starved : even I, as we approached the island, began to feel the pangs of hunger. 
Upon our arrival, wc were put in quarantine; but quarantine, the acme of a 
traveller’s dreed and misery, to us was an earthly paradise. We had bedding, a 
roof to cover us, and a fire. From the time wc were wrecked until we arrived 
at Rhodes (seven days), I neither ate nor (beyond the brief slumber I have 
noticed) slept. I had no other clothes than those in which I had quitted the 
vessel. That I should have escaped the awful visitation would, in itself, be 
a subject of wonder; hut that I should have done so under the complicated 
miseries and privations described, is next to miraculous. 

“ It only remains for me to add, that the two patients who arrived with me 
at Rhodes died two days after landing; and I am, therefore, the sole survivor 
of those who were attacked. After remaining twenty-nine days in quarantine, 
gradually recovering my strength and health, I sailed for England; and here 
you see me now, very grateful to Providence for conducting me to my native 
land, and not much the worse for the perils I underwent on the way there.” 

Thus concluded my friend's narrative. 


MEMOIR OR MRS. WILSON, OF BOMBAY* 

This is the history of a very accomplished woman, the wife of Dr. Wilson, 
the President of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, a gentleman not less distin- 
guished by his attainments as an Oriental scholar, than by the skill and 
success with which he conducts the Scottish mission and schools for the 
education of the natives. Ilis lamented lady, who, on their departure for 
India, in 1828, appears to have possessed a large fund of knowledge, ** not 
merely deposited in her mind, but associated with her thought and feeling,” 
devoted herself, on her arrival in that country, to a study of the native lan- 
guages, and to the work of education. Her literary talents are shown in some 
able papers published in the Oriental Christian Spectator, She fell a sacrifice 
to the climate of India in 1835. 

This memoir possesses interest, independent of its merits as an excellent 
specimen of religious biography, in the light it throws upon the character and 
condition of the natives of India. 

* A memoir of Mrs. Margaret Wilson, of the Scottish mission, Bombay; including extracts from her 
I.ettcis and Journals. By the Hev. John Wilson, D.D., &c. Edinburgh, 1U38. Johnstone. 
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SELECTIONS and reflections. 


PAINTING, ALLITERATION, EXPRESSION, AND ASSOCIATION, IN POETRY. 

Ik, in order to claim any share in the honours of Poetry, it were necessary 
for the candidate to combine in his productions all the arts and embellishments 
of which they are susceptible, he might exclaim with the friend of Jmlac, in 
the Abyssinian story, “You have convinced me that it is impossible to be a 
poet.” But in the absence of that luminous and complete genius, which at long 
intervals shines upon the world in the person of Homer, of Shakspeare, or of 
Milton, we turn with delight to the more fragmentary lustre of a Tasso, an 
Akcnside, or a Collins. The Muse has talked with many at the door of her 
tent, who have never been admitted to behold the revelations of her perfect 
loveliness, or to hear unfolded the oracles of her mysteries. It is only for her 
dearest children — and often in the darkest hour of sorrow and of penury — that 
the ambrosial cloud is dissolved, and their celestial mother smiles upon them* 
imparting to their intellectual stature a loftier bearing, and breathing over their 
features the perpetual serenity and bloom of youth. Venus shed her beauty 
upon the form and the countenance of her son; the Muse pours it upon the 
mind of the poet : 

Namqve ipsa deeorom 
Crcsariem nato gcnilrix , hmevque juvenUe 
Purpurenm , et betas oculis affldrat honores. 

The “ book of faery land ’’ may, indeed, lie closed, and its brazen clasps resist 
the hand of the ardent aspirant after glory; he may not be able to summon 
again the enchantments of Ariosto, or build anew the Bower of Spenser; or 
rear columns, radiant and costly as those which support the poetic architecture 
of Milton ; but he may still open one of the springs of tenderness in our 
bosoms, or delight us with glimpses of verdant retirements and domestic enjoy- 
ments. We will not despise the colours of the plumage, because it has not the 
vigorous sweep of the eagle; nor the sparkling lustre and music of the fountain, 
because it does not roll with the majestic fulness of a river. 

The true poet will, however, strain every nerve to reach the goal, although 
his strength be altogether unequal to the attempt, and though the prize has 
often faded from his grasp. The pilgrim of the desert is cheered even by the 
mirage , and so the poet is led onward by the dancing lights of a buoyant and 
hopeful fancy. That immense and indefinite excellence, which Cicero yearned 
alter, has alwa}s beamed before the intellectual t*)es of genius, whether in 
poetry, oratory, or art. A ver) beautiful anecdote has been related of the great 
sculptor Thorwaldcn, which affords an apt illustration. A fiiend, who called 
upon him one day, found him apparently much depressed in spirits; to whom, 
inquiring the occasion of his distress, the sculptor replied : “ My genius is 
decaying.” “ What do you mean ?” said the visitor — “ Why, here is my statue 
of Christ; it is the first of my works that I have ever felt satisfied with. Till 
now, my idea had always been so far beyond what I could execute; but is no 
longer so — I shall never have a great idea.” Undoubtedly, when the mind is 
satisfied with its own creation, the breath of inspiration has departed. 

But to pursue this interesting theme would divert us from the subject of the 
present reflections, which more peculiarly apply to the apparatus, than to the 
invention of the poet. Among these implements, — if the metaphor may be 
used,— for capturing the attention and sensibility of the reader, painting, by 
• 
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happily selected and artfully disposed epithets, is the most important ; its suc- 
cess, however, must depend in a great measure upon the language of the country 
in which the poet is born, and in which his thoughts have been nurtured. A 
French Homer could not write an Iliad in his own dialect : and here it was 
that Greece surpassed the world, not less than in originality of sentiment. 

The Athenian possessed an instrument of poetic effect in his language, with 
which we are unable to contend. In it the Sculptor of the Fancy, so to 
speak, found a material, plastic in the highest degree, and flowing with facility 
into every attitude and every form of expression. The clay was not more 
flexible to the hand of Praxiteles, than the language to Homer. Here, to 
adopt, while we extend, the sentiments of a very ingenious and reflective writer, 
were words and numbers for the boisterous mirth of Aristophanes, the milder 
grace of Philemon, and the polished irony of Menander; for the burning 
strains of Sappho, or the elegiac tenderness of Simonides. Here Theocritus 
found the colours to paint his pastoral landscapes, and ZEsehylus to light up 
the solemn scenery of heroic Fable; and Sophocles to delineate the features of 
love; and Euripides to pourtray the language of the heart, and the tear of 
Pit}'. Wherever we turn, we behold the Graces illuminating and harmonising 
all the elements of learning. Aristotle and Plato found their language equally 
adapted to the utterance of their wisdom. The ’one “methodic, orderly; 
subtle in thought, sparing in ornament; with little address to the passions or 
imagination; but exhibiting the whole with such a pregnant brevity, that in 
every sentence we seem to read a page.” The other employing a lucidness 
and purity of diction, through which the severe and dignified features of his 
conceptions shine in unruffled beauty. The preceding opinion of Aristotle, 
though authorized by his surviving works, is undoubtedly unjust tq his general 
character. A belief is daily extending itself among the learned, that the 
remains of the Stagyrite comprise only, as it were, heads of his lectures; 
rough notes for enlargement and illustration. And this hypothesis is counte- 
nanced by the splendid passage preserved in the translation of Cicero, in 
which we discover all the fire of the poet, and all the ornament of the rheto- 
rician. The Greek language long retained an overflowing spirit of vitality, 
which permeated every vein; and after the lapse of twenty centuries is not 
altogether extinguished : so that in our own time, it has been found “ easier to 
grow Greek words than English.” Pope, who undoubtedly appreciated the 
true spirit of the Grecian Epic, however he may have failed in transfusing it, 
mentions the compound words of Homer as being one of the marks or moles , 
by which every common eye distinguishes him at the fir&t glance. We acknow- 
ledge him, he says, as the father of poetic diction, the first who taught that 
language of the gods to men. His expression resembles the colouring of the 
great masters, which discovers itself to be laid on boldly, and executed rapidly. 
Hence Aristotle might exclaim with justice, that he was the only poet who 
had discovered living words — all his imagery burns with the intense warmth of 
his invention — an arrow is impatient to leap from the bow ; the spear thirsts 
to drink the blood of the enemy. But, as this acute, though somewhat under- 
rated, critic has remarked, the expression never swells beyond the sentiment, 
but the sentiment moulds the diction, contracting or expanding it. And in 
proportion to the warmth of a thought, will be found the brightness of the 
expression ; the one becoming more conspicuous as the other deepens in 
strength. His compound words make him the happiest painter by epithets. 
Pope calls them a sort of supernumerary pictures of the persons or things to 
which they are united ; whether w c see the tos^ng of Hector’s plume in the 
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epithet or the waving landscape of Mount Neritus in that of 

wort<pvh\os. Similar in spirit is the passage in the Theogony of Hesiod, des- 
cribing the love distilled from the unnerving eyelids of the Graces : 

T/w* kui & to $Z.i<px(>a>v tgos tlfiiro hgxoptvuw 

AuftfuXns . — V. 910 * 

No epithet more expressive of the influence of beauty could have been selected 
than Ay<r^sAjif, although it sounds somewhat harshly in its English form. 
Hobbes awoke the censure of Dryden for affirming the chief beauty of an epic 
poem to reside in the diction ; but, though not the first, it is among the first, 
of the poet’s qualities. Our elder poets, in particular, have delighted to paint 
by epithets. Of the Elizabethan writers, many of their compounds glow with 
the most brilliant sunshine of fancy. Drayton has“ silver-sanded shore,” the 
“ myrrh-breathing zephyr,” and numberless others of equal sweetness. Shakes- 
peare sows his page with them, as the morning scatters her rays, with inex- 
haustible richness and lustre of invention. In Sylvester, the early favourite 
of Milton and Dryden, we find the “ opal-colour’d morn,” and the “ flow’ry- 
mantlcd earth.” Addison has commended the abundance of these glowing 
words in the more youthful poems of Milton. lie enriched his Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained with almost equal abundance ; whether describing the 
sky-tinctured grain of Raphael’ s plumes, or the sable-vested night, or the love- 
laboured notes of the nightingale. It has been said, that as a metaphor is a 
short simile, so one of Homer’s epithets is a short description. The observa- 
tion belongs with equal truth to Milton, who by the word “imbrown’d the 
noontide bowers,” produces the very effect desired. It is the property of a 
poetical picture to convert the reader into a spectator, by the vivid exhibition 
of the circumstance described. So Silius Italicus, by a single line, brings the 
boat before us, and makes us hear the lashing of the oars, and the dripping 
foam of the sea : 

At patulo surqrns jnmdudum ex crquore , late 
Nauticus implvbal resonantia litora clamor , 

Kt simnl addvelis percussa ad pictora tonsis , 

Centeno fraUus spumabat vcrbvre pontvs. — Lib. ii. 4-87. 

The art in which Gray almost rivalled Virgil, and by which lie has secured 
an immortality of fame, was his selection of epithets ; for he brought very few 
of his own. Thus “ the glittering shafts of war,” assigned to Hyperion, come 
from the lucida tela diet of Lucretius; the “ azure deep of air,” trom the cadi 
j return of Ennius ; the “ twittering swallow,” from the strepit hirundo of All* 
sonius; the “brook that babbles by,” from the loqnaces lymphee of Horace; 
the dancers’ “ many-twinkling feet,” from the Snuro of 

llomer. In his letters, he described from nature ; in his poetry, from books. 
Nothing could be more inappropriate than the epithet of “ purple ” applied to 
an English spring, although in the Greek, Italian, or Provencal poets, it was 
very correctly introduced. In an English ode it is only an exotic image, im- 
ported by the fancy; like the “ purple light of youth, in Virgil, or of Love, 
in Ovid. 

Pliny relates an anecdote of an ancient painter, who, having produced a pic- 
ture abounding in character and expression, was mortified, upon its exhibition, 
to hear the warmest praises lavished upon a partridge which he had introduced 
into the corner: he effaced it immediately. Sir Joshua Reynolds quotes the 
storj , to show the great and true st>le of antique puinting. The illustration 
may be applied with equal propriety and force to ancient poetry. Nothing 
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strikes the beholder more powerfully in the contemplation of the descriptions 
of Homer, Virgil, and the tragic writers of Greece, than the simple majesty of 
their groupings; in which the beauty of the delineation is never sacrificed to 
sudden violence of effect, either in posture or in colouring. Mr. Coleridge even 
hesitated to acknowledge the Homeric genuineness of the yi**<rar«, 

which sounded to him, he said, more Jike the prettiness of Bion or Moschus! 
But the critic must have been a very superficial observer of human nature, if 
he believed the justice of his own remark ; for what could be more natural than 
that the joy of the mother, in clasping her babe, should be overcast by appre- 
hensions for the safety of its father in the fearful combats to which he was 
returning? Every proverbial expression must have its origin in universal sym- 
pathy. Smiling through tears, is a familiar phrase to represent the very common 
combination and struggle of hope with sorrow : it occurs in Chaucer, and, we 
believe, in Lydgate. 'Ihere is a remark of the learned Buttman upon Homer, 
which it may be beneficial to remember; that while the tragic and later poets 
constructed for themselves bold and ornamented expressions, the epic poets, on 
the contrary, employed a fixed and ascertained language, which they never 
changed in order to become poetical. This language, in its simplicity and 
beauty, expired with Plato. 

Virgil, with that consummate delicacy of attention which has made his poetry 
the most charming in the world, very rarely breaks in upon the unity alluded 
to. In two or three instances, however, his taste is supposed to have slept; 
and, among others, in the magnificent description of a storm, in thp first 
Gcorgic : 

Saepe etiam immensum coelo venit agmen aquarum, 

Et foodam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 
Colleetie ex alto nubes • ruit arduus a?ther, 

Et pluvid mgenti sata la ta, boumque labores 
Diluit. Implentur fossa', et cava flumina crescunt 
Cum sonitu, fervetque fretis spirantibus a»quor. 

Ipse pater, media nimborum in noete, corusca 

Eulmina moiitur dextra : quo maxima motu 

Terra tremit : fugere fenc, et rnortalia corda 

Per gentes humiles stravit pavor. Ille flagranti 

Aut Atho, aut Ilhodopen, aut alta Cerautua telo 

Dejicit : ingeminant Austri, et densissiuiub imber. Gear. i. 

Alison considers the lines in italics not perfectly free from liability to con- 
jecture; and regards the implcntur fosses, in particular, an unnecessary and 
degrading circumstance, when compared with the general grandeur of the pic- 
ture. The unity of the description, he thinks, is destroyed. Upon this point we 
venture to differ from him, and rather esteem the familiar truth of the circum- 
stance a proof of the rural taste of the author. If the reader will take the 
trouble to compare this passage with Dryden’s translation of the earlier por- 
tion, he will perceive the full force of this painting and expression in poetry, 
and how difficult it is to preserve them in a copy. Campbell observes, with his 
accustomed elegance, that Virgil’s three lines and a half might challenge the 
sublimest pencil of Italy. His words are no sooner read than, with the rapidity 
of light, they collect a picture before the mind, which stands confessed in all 
its parts. There is no interval, he says, between the objects, as they are pre- 
sented to our perception. At one and the same moment we behold the form, 
the uplifted arm, and dazzling thundci bolts of Jove, amidst a night of olouds; 
the earth trembling, and the wild beasts seudding for shelter—; -fugere: thpy 
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have vanished while the poet describes them.* This is the true magic of the 
pencil ; this is the making of life, as Davenant called it, which constitutes the 
spell of the real poet. Cowper used to say that, in reading a book of travels, 
he became the friend and companion of the traveller. So is it with the reader 
and the poet; he never loses sight of him, whether it be Horace leisurely jour- 
neying in a litter to his country farm, or Chaucer leading the Pilgrims out of the 
Tabard in the Borough. We see the foaming horses of Hector, and the gliding 
form of Helen; or shudder with Lucan in the desert ; or weep with the stricken 
mother of Marcellus : and these effects are the result, oftentimes, of a single 
stroke In the following vivid description of the onset of the Caledonian boar, 
Ovid, in the last line, causes us to behold, as it were, the furious bound of the 
animal : 

Concava vallis erat, qua se demittere rivi 
Assuerant pluvialis aqua : tenet ima lacunae 
Lenta salix , ulvceque leves,j antique palustres, 

Viminaque , ctlonga parva sub arundine cunnce ; 

Hinc aper excitus , medios violentus in hostes 

Fertnr, ut exeussis elisus nulubus ignis. Met. , lib. viii. 

The flash of lightning was not more instantaneous than the spring of the boar. 
Another celebrated passage in the Georgies, which has not escaped censure, is 
the account of the mortality among the cattle : 

Ecce autem duro fumans sub vomere taurus 
Concidit: el mixtum spumis vomit ore cruorem. 

Extre mosque del g emit us ; it iris t is aralvr 
Meerentem ubjungens fraterna morte juvencum, 

Atque opere in medio defixa reliquil aratra. Georg, iii. 

Without attempting to palliate the impropriety of taste manifested in the 
commencement of this description — an impropriety, however, arising out of the 
vividness of the poet’s conception, and which might be supported by the autho- 
rity of Homer, and countenanced by the example of some of our own sublime 
writers — we would point out the beauty of the succeeding incidents ; the hus- 
bandman sorrowfully plodding over the furrows to separate the oxen, and 
leaving the plough in the midst of the field. Nothing can be more picturesque, 
or, at the same time, more aflfccting. When we come to examine more care- 
fully the composition of the Georgies, we shall have abundant cause to admire 
the fe'icitous manner in which the poet heightens his pictures by the introduc- 
tion of some natural object. He gives us a glimpse of rural scenery even 
through the grandeur of an historical procession. While we hang upon the 
sublime unity and simplicity of Raphael, we can still turn a loving eje upon 
the natural touches of Gainsborough. 

Mr. Coleridge has expressed his surprise at Milton’s silence respecting the 
1 1 alian painters, or of the art in general, although, in the following verses 
horn the seventh book of Paradise Lost , he appears to have copied the/rcico 
in the Sistine chapel at Rome : 

Now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane. 

Adam bending over the sleeping Eve was the only other proper picture which 
Mr. Coleridge remembered in our great Epic. The passage (Book V. v. 8), 
which is well known, is one of surpassing loveliness, with all the graceful out- 
line and bland colouring of Raphael. 

* CampboUJs Essay on English Poctiy, p. 2.W, 
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The whole history of the celestial warfare is a series of historical sketches, 
containing groupings of infinite power, and calculated to suggest, as they have 
done, the noblest visions to the artist. Satan upon his throne of state, 
addressing his peers in their gorgeous palace, forms of itself a very grand and 
imposing spectacle. It would have been a strange anomaly in the history of 
the imagination if it had been otherwise. The descriptions of the true poet 
naturally and involuntarily assume the aspect of a picture— who can forget the 
numberless scenes of this kind in the Homeric poems, whether it be the appa- 
rition of a goddess, or the sudden alarm of the infant at the glittering armour 
and helmet of his father ? Virgil has furnished the pencil with some of its most 
delightful subjects. The painter has only to copy the poet. The story of 
/Eneas might be related in a panorama with perfect truth and effect ; together 
with all its various and affecting incidents : whether we behold him, on that 
eventful night, when the Grecian sword Hashed upon the slumber of Troy, 
bearing his aged father on his back, and leading the little lulus by the hand, 
who follows his parent with unequal steps; or go with Andromache and 
Astyanax to visit his grandfather; or gaze for a moment upon the melancholy 
figure of Helen sitting alone upon the threshold of Vesta, and revealed to the 
eyes of /Eneas by the conflagration of the surrounding buildings (book ii. 570); 
or start back with the warrior when, rushing again to the battle, his wife em- 
braces his feet, and holds out the child to his father : 

Ecce autern complex a pedes in limine conjitx 

Harebat, parvumque patri tendebat liiluin. Lib. ii. 674. 

or he present at the banquet of Dido; or take shelter in the cavern from that 
tempest, which inspired Italian art with one of its greatest works, and one of 
the most precious ornaments of our Gallery. In all these, and numberless 
passages of a similar character, the feeling of the poet and the delineation of 
the painter are apparent and identical. “ Painting by the outward is to express 
the inward; poetry by the inward is to express the outward; but the main 
and immediate business of painting is with the outward, that of poetry with 
the inward. That which painting represents, poetry describes.*’ It is true, 
indeed, that the poet wants many of the instruments by which the inter- 
course with the human feelings is carried on by the artist : he has neither fore- 
ground, nor back-ground, nor light, nor shade, *hor atmosphere,* combined 
with the harmonious unity of a painted landscape. But to supply, in some 
measure, this deficiency, he has the pleasures of association ; a kind of intel- 
lectual memory, which evokes a train of various and picturesque circumstances 
to gild and illustrate the outline of poetry. To the summons of the true poet 
all the graves of the Recollection give up their dead. Alison, in his Essays 
upon Taste, has some ingenious and elegant remarks upon this subject. 
Both the painting by epithet, and the grace of association, might be illustrated 
with considerable success fiorn prose works also. How beautifully, for 
example, has Milton described, with all the artistical skill and liveliness of an 
Italian Master, the legendary history of the martyrdom of Polycarp ! “ The 
fire, when it came to proof, would not do his work ; but, starling off like a full 
sail from the mast, did but reflect a golden light upon his unviolated limbs, 
exhaling such a sweet odour as if all the incense of Arabia had been burning 
and again, in one of Milton’s most admirable and eloquent contemporaries, 
what a vivid and sublime portrait we have of the progress of the age — “All the 
succession of time, all the changes in nature; all the varieties of light and 

* See Guesses del Truth, p, G2. 
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darkness, the thousand thousands of accidents in the world, and every con- 
tingency to every man, and to every creature, doth preach our funeral ser- 
mon, and calls us to see how the old sexton Time throws up the earth and 
digs a grave, where we must lay our sins or our sorrows, and sow our bodies 
till they rise again in a fair or an intolerable eternity.’** 

Once more, to go back to the stern and energetic page of Thucydides, we 
shall find Virgil borrowing from him an illustration of the horrors of a city 
traversed by the fire and sword. Kcu r ore uXXri ts rot^ct^n ovk oXiyy, xoa 1$ iec 
Tttrx xtt6u<rrvixu cXid^cv. Lib. vii. 29. ♦ 

crndelis vbique 

Luctus, ubique pavor , et plurima mortis imago . — A2n. ii. 368. 

Of all the minor arts of poetic embellishment, not one has been more 
widely diffused, or more diligently employed, than alliteration. Traces of it 
have been found in almost every language; and the supposed absence of it 
occasioned the antiquity of Welsh poetry to be called in question, until Edward 
Williams, a well-known bard of that principality, informed Mr. Douc that it 
existed in the middle, instead of the beginning of words. Dionysius, in his 
very interesting treatise upon composition of words, illustrates it from Homer. 
A familiar instance occurs in the first book of the Odyssey : 

T %ix6u. n x,ca rirgagfa }tKr%t<ru h wtftoto. 

And Hermogsnes quotes a line from the sixth Iliad, where every word ter- 
minates in the same letter v ; 

'Ov Qvftov xarihuv, 'rxrov a.vQ^w'Tuv otXiouwv.—-\. 201. 

But the most singular specimen of Alliteration in excess is furnished by 
Ennius : 

O Tile, tute, Tati, tibi , tanta , tyranne , tulisti ; 

which has all the jingle, without any of the excellence, of the famous verse of 
the vigorous Churchill : 

And apt Alliteration’s artful aid. 

Among the Romans, Lucretius introduced it sometimes with considerable 
grace; and so did Virgil. Chaucer brought it into fashion in England, and 
during the ages of Elizabeth and James it flourished abundantly. Spenser 
frequently availed himself of its aid to sweeten still more his melodious 
rhymes : after him it declined in popularity, although traces of it continued 
to linger upon our poetry. Milton occasionally indulged in it, as in the des- 
cription of the defeated angels flying through the “ frighted deep,” 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded. 

Gray, in whom the critic so predominated over the poet, and whose ear was 
attuned to the music of Dryden, carefully cultivated the art of Alliteration. 
Many of the finest passages of his odes are constructed upon this principle ; 
and Crowe, a very competent judge, considers that its introduction produces 
a very happy effect in the following line : 

And Sorrow’s faded form and Solitude behind. 

* Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 

^6tfl/.Jo«rn.N.S.V'OL.26.No.I02, 
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Pope has, also, imparted a very pleasing softness to some of his verses by a 
skilful use of it, as in the last line of this couplet : 

Eternal beauties grace the shining scene, 

Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 

By modern critics Alliteration has been too unconditionally condemned ; no 
art which has prevailed among the most eminent poets of antiquity can be en- 
tirely futile. It has been compared to the practice of fuguing in music, and 
when applied with moderation and ingenuity, serves to heighten the general 
expression of a picture. 

But in order to see Alliteration reduced to a science, it would be necessary 
to examine the poetry of India. Kalidasa wrote the Naladaya expressly to 
display his skill in the art. It forms, according to Mr. Yates, a distinct class 
of Sanscrit poetry. Not the least curious of its numerous varieties is that 
which gives a particular shape to the stanza. Mr Yates adduces, among others, 
specimens of syllables so arranged, that upon the division of the stanza into 
four component parts, each division reads the same, either straight-forwards 
or cross-ways, like the braces of a drum, from which it derives its title; others 
assume the form of the wheel, or discus ; some, of the lotus ; others again, of 
the sword, the first stanza composing the blade, and the second the remainder 
of the weapon. The bow, the necklace, the rosary, &c. are added. In Eng- 
lish poetry, although we have nothing so recondite, Quarles, in his pyramidal 
stanza, may be thought to have approached to these amusements of Oriental 
ingenuity. 

With Alliteration may be combined what has been called Imitative Harmony 
— the accommodation of the sound to the sense. The ancient ear was remark- 
ably sensitive to the faintest inflections of a word. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus informs us that he had seen, in a crowded theatre, a celebrated harp- 
player hooted from the stage because he struck a false note.* He brings 
forward from Homer several specimens of his skilful variation and adjustment 
of his versification to the subject. The lines descriptive of Penelope^s depar- 
ture from her chamber flow with studied ease and sweetness : 

'II Vuv UyQkoxita., 

’ a ^ t i/xihi Ixihv, zi x^ utr V ’ . Odyss. r. 453 . 

It is scarcely necessary to pursue this subject further; every student of 
poetry must be familiar with the examples of imitative harmony in Roman and 
modern European verse. 


He Compositione Verborum. Sect. li. p. 123, cd. Schnefcr. 
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APPEALS FROM MOFUSSIL COURTS. 

Perhaps we owe an apology to many of our readers for recurring to 
this subject ; but as the papers which have been printed by order of the 
House of Commons have put us in possession of the grounds upon which 
the Act XI. of 1830 was framed and passed, the question would be left 
by us in an imperfect state without some notice of those papers. We shall 
present a summary of the principal arguments urged in Council in favour 
of the measure, and of those employed to meet the objections and cavils 
of its opponents. We shall rarely indulge in comment: indeed, comment 
on our part would be altogether superfluous. 

In a Minute, Mr. Macaulay, the official framer of the Act, expresses 
his opinions on the subject of the draft, when it was first before the Council. 
He observes, that by the Charter Act of 1813, British subjects settled in 
the Mofussil were, with some reservations, placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Company’s civil courts ; but it was provided, that in every ease in which 
a native would be entitled to appeal to the 8udder Dewanny Adawlut, a 
British defendant might appeal to the Supreme Court: these were in suits 
originally instituted before a zilldli judge, and, under certain circumstances, 
m suits originally instituted before the lower judicial functionaries. Euro- 
peans could be sued in no Mofussil Court lower than that of the zillah 
judge; consequently, in every case in which he was a defendant, he had 
an appeal to the Supreme Court. These appeals were scarcely ever had 
recourse to, and the British in the Mofussil set little value by it: indeed, 
some had, in effect, desired to be deprived of it. 

In consequence of the increased number of British residents in the 
Mofussil, under the late Charter Act, it was necessary to settle what 
jurisdiction the Company’s civil courts should have over them; and the 
principle adopted m the new law was, that the system ought, as far as 
possible, to be uniform, and that no distinction between Europeans and 
natives should be made, except where necessary to the pure and efficient 
administration of justice. Such a distinction appeared to exist in respect to 
the MoonsiffV Courts, as then constituted ; till thoroughly reformed, it was 
thought highly inexpedient to give them jurisdiction in a class of cases in 
which the strong would be generally opposed to the weak. It was, there- 
fore, determined not to permit Europeans to sue or be sued before the 
Moonsiffs ; but, in other respects, to put Europeans and natives on exactly 
the same footing in all civil proceedings. 

Mr. Macaulay states, as his chief reason for preferring the Court of 
Judder Dewanny Adawlut to the Supreme Court, as a tribunal of appeal 
Irom the Mofussil judges, "that it is the Court which we have provided to 
administer justice in the last resort to the great body of the people; if it is 
not fit for that purpose, it ought to be made so ; if it is fit to administer 
justice to the body of the people, why should we exempt a mere handful of 
settlers from its jurisdiction ?” The distinction made by the Charter Act 
ol 1813 lias the semblance of partiality and tyranny; "it seems to indi- 
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cate a notion that the natives of India may well put up with something 
less than justice, or that Englishmen in India have a title to something 
more than justice.” To give Englishmen an appeal to the King’s Courts, 
where others are restricted to the Company’s Courts, is, in fact, to “ cry 
down the Company’s Courts,” and rob them of the confidence of the natives. 

The draft of the Act, when published, Mr. Macaulay observes, was not 
unfavourably received in the Mofussil; time was allowed for petitions 
against it, and only one attempt was made there to get up a remonstrance, 
and the Mofussil newspapers have spoken favourably of the measure. In 
Calcutta, he adds, the case had been different, which was a remarkable 
.fact; for the British inhabitants of Calcutta arc the only British-born sub- 
jects in India who will not be affected by the Act. The clamour, he 
remarks, had, indeed, proceeded from a very small portion of the society 
of Calcutta ; and it might appear strange, at first sight, that a law which 
was not unwelcome to those who are to live under it, should excite such 
acrimonious feelings amongst people who are wholly exempted from its 
operation. “ But the explanation,” adds Mr. Macaulay, “ is simple. 
Though nobody who resides in Calcutta will be sued in the Mofussil Courts, 
many people who reside in Calcutta have, or wish to have, practice in the 
Supreme Court. Those appeals, indeed, have hitherto yielded but a very 
scanty harvest of fees ; but hopes are entertained, and have, indeed, been 
publicly expressed, that as the number of British settlers in the Mofussil 
increases, the number of appeals will increase also.” 

With reference to the Calcutta Memorial against the passing of the Act, 
he says, “ My voice is decidedly for going boldly forward; the least flinch- 
ing, the least wavering, at this crisis, would give a serious, perhaps a 
fatal, check to good legislation in India. It was always clear, that this 
battle must, sooner or later, be fought ; the necessity has come earlier than 
I expected; but I do not think that we can ever bring matters to an issue 
under more favourable circumstances. The real question before us is, 
whether from fear of the outcry of a small and noisy section of the society 
of Calcutta, we will abdicate all those high functions with which Parlia- 
ment has entrusted us, for the purpose of restraining the European settler 
and of protecting the native population.” Mr. Macaulay then exposes the 
absurdity of using in Calcutta the political phraseology employed in Lon- 
don : “ public opinion,” in the former place, means the opinion of five 
hundred persons who have no feeling in common with the fifty millions 
amongst whom they live ; the love of liberty,” means the strong objec- 
tion wfiich the five hundred feel to every measure which can prevent their 
acting as they choose towards the fifty millions; and the press is supported 
by the five hundred, and has no motive to plead the cause of the fifty 
millions. “ We know,” he says, “ that India cannot have a free govern- 
ment ; but she may have the next best thing — a firm and impartial despo- 
tism. The worst state in which she can possibly be placed is that in which 
the Memorialists would place her : they call on us to recognize them as a 
privileged order of ficemen in the midst of slaves.” 
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In this Minute, Mr. Macaulay has concentrated all the arguments in 
favour of the justice and expediency of the measure, whilst he exposes the 
hollow motives and fallacious reasons of its prime assailants. . 

The Minute of Mr. Shakespear, dated 15th March 1830, answers 
seriatim^ paragraph by paragraph, all the allegations contained in the Memo- 
rial, showing the gross misapprehensions on which its whole reasoning rests, 
and the fallacies by which it is attempted to be supported; and he “sees 
no reason why the passing of the proposed Act should be stayed by any 
thing urged in the Memorial.” 

Mr. Macaulay, in a subsequent Minute, dated 9th May 1836 (his 
former Minute being undated), reinforces his former arguments, observing 
that the Governments of Madras, and of Bombay, and of the Western 
Provinces, approved of the measure; that the English settlers in the inte- 
rior, whose interests are most directly affected by it, appear to approve of 
it, and had resisted the attempts made to rouse their passions by the most 
shameful misrepresentations. “ The fact is,” he sa^s, “that the hostility to 
the proposed law is confined to those who live, or wish to live, by the 
abuses of the most expensive Court that exists on the face of the earth. 
The proposed Act, indeed, will directly affect their gains but little. There 
are not two appeals from the Mofussil Courts to the Supreme Courts in 
five years. But the persons to whom I refer see in this measure the 
beginning of a great and searching reform. They see that we are deter- 
mined not to suffer the high powers bestowed on us by Parliament to lie 
idle : they have, therefore, attempted to stop us at the outset, and by 
interesting all classes of their countrymen in their quarrel, to prevent us 
from proceeding to the correction of those evils which, I firmly believe, 
have ruined more native families than a Pindarrce invasion.” 

It having been determined at a public meeting, at the Town Hall of 
Calcutta, to memorialize the Home authorities and Parliament to disallow 
the Act, Mr. Shakespear, on the 3d October [August?] 1836, again 
recorded his reasons for joining in passing the measure, in an admirable 
Note, wherein he considers the Act with reference to its legality, its justice, 
and its expediency. 

Of the legality of the Act, in respect to the power of the Legislative 
Council to repeal any part of a previous Act of Parliament, and to subject 
British-born subjects to any law other than English law — there is now 
no dispute. As to the second point, the justice of depriving British 
subjects of the option of appeal to the Supreme Court, and of making 
suits in which British subjects are parties referrible for trial to Sudder 
Ameens, he observes, that the option of appeal was extremely' circum- 
scribed, not extending to the European plaintiff, nor in cases in which an 
appeal would not lie to the Sudder Court. There had been only two 
appeals since the right was given ; but though this paucity of appeals had 
been used as an argument against the repeal of the exclusive privilege, on 
the ground that the anomaly did not interfere with the working of the Com- 
pany’s Courts, its equity must be determined on other grounds. If the 
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appeal is so great an advantage as it is asserted to be, it is contrary to the 
first principles of justice that it should be confined to one party, especially 
if it may be used by the European as an engine to compel the native suitor 
to forego his demand — a law so open to abuse, that it could not be too soon 
repealed. 

The making suits in which British subjects are parties referrible for trial 
to Courts in which native judges preside, had been made the ground of 
attempts to persuade British subjects that it would render them liable to 
have their rights determined according to native laws. It was nothing new 
that Sudder Ameens should have the trial of such suits; for this was 
expressly authorized by the Act 53 Geo. III. c. 155, s. 107. Accordingly, 
in 1827, Sudder Ameens were invested with this power, and retained it 
till 1831. The revival of the law, therefore, was not a consequence of 
the repeal of the 107th section, although both measures arose out of a dis- 
cussion of the same subject, namely, the disposal of suits in which British 
subjects were parties. These suits will be open to appeal to Courts in which 
European judges preside, so that the British subject will be under no 
apprehension that his case will be finally disposed of by persons who cannot 
appreciate his feelings, his habits, or even his law. The suits will be usually 
for matters of contract or dealing, or of ical property. The rules of pro- 
ceeding and trial are distinctly laid down in the Regulations, and were 
originally based on the piinciples and practice of our Courts at home. 
Where the laws of the parties differ, the judges will have to decide, on 
the vouchers and evidence, whether the claim be just or not. But they are 
said to be corrupt. This accusation is bandied from one newspaper to 
another; the native judges have no one to defend them, and what, under 
other circumstances, would be admitted at least as negative evidence in 
their favour, viz. the paucity of judicial charges against them, and the 
still greater rarity of convictions, is passed over unheeded : “ they live 
without ostentation, and die without accumulating wealth.” This clamour 
about the corruption of our native officers cannot be allowed to decide the 
point. We must work with the best tools at command. The British sub- 
ject, if aggrieved, may carry Ins appeal to the European judge, and if 
dissatisfied, in most cases to the Sudder Court. If he could carry it to the 
Supreme Court, its effect, in nine cases out of ten, would be to induce the 
native suitor to relinquish his suit in despair : the proceedings would be new, 
and the enormous expenses of the Court would deter him from going on, 
and he might have to travel a distance of live hundred or six hundred miles 
to Calcutta. 

As to the affected apprehensions that the suits of British subjects, in 
matters regarding succession, inheritance, and marriage, may be tried by 
Sudder Ameens, Mr. Shakespear remarks, that the zillah judge, whose 
duty it is to refer suits to the native judges, has not only the power to 
reserve suits for Ins own hearing, but to recall them from the Courts below; 
and if he allowed such anomaly, a representation to the superior Court 
would correct it. In such suits, a native and a British subject could rarely 
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be antagonist parties ; and supposing such to occur, the issue would be 
decided by the European judge, from whom there would be an appeal to 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, where, as well as in the Zillah Court, the 
European would be as likely to obtain substantial justice as in any tribunal 
in the world. Where the parties are both British, there is nothing to pre- 
vent their own laws from having full play, and they may carry such suits in 
the first instance into the Supreme Court, to the same extent as before. 
Where British subjects and natives are opposed to each other, the rule of 
the Regulation VII. of 1832, which is a wise and just provision, prevents 
the law of either party prevailing. Were the British law to prevail, the native 
plaintiff would have little chance of maintaining his rights: there would be 
no end to the disorganization and confusion which the English law of land- 
lord and tenant would produce if admitted to overrule all the practice of 
distraint and replevy which has been established for the last forty years. 

The aforegoing considerations show the expediency of the new Act. 
Mr. Sliakespear observes, that “ this claim to a monopoly of English law, 
for the purpose of thwarting the claim of the native suitor, forms the 
strongest ground for placing the people of all colours on the same footing, 
and for getting rid of the privileges of caste, which, though scouted when 
applied to others, are clung to with so much tenacity by the favoured class, 
a party of our own countrymen. The delay and inconvenience arising 
from the prohibition to refer for trial by the Sudder Amcens suits in which 
British subjects were parties, was one of the principal causes of complaint 
in the petition of the up-country traders, which led to the enactment of the 
Regulation of 1827. 

The Note then makes some remarks on the Memorial itself, and its 
numerous mistakes. It shows the mistake in the assertion that successive 
charters have confirmed to British subjects the indisputable right of being 
governed by the laws of England throughout the Indian territories, since 
the 53d Geo. III. c. 155, s. 1 07, made them amenable to all the country 
Courts ; that it is a mistake to say that the Mofussil judges can have no assis- 
tance in expounding English law, as in any case of difficulty they can always 
obtain that assistance from the English law officers of Government ; that it 
is a gross mistake to say that the Persian language is imperfectly under- 
stood by a majority of the judges, law officers, and pleaders ; that it is 
not the fact, that the pleaders are mostly ignorant — the sweeping charge of 
corruption he had before noticed ; and that it is a mistake to say that the 
revenue regulations arc so mixed up with the judicial, that it is difficult to 
meet them. 

“ After all the vituperation which has been lavished upon the Mofussil 
Courts,” concludes Mr. Shakespear, “ I was not a little surpiised at the 
concluding prayer of the petition, suggesting, as an amendment of the 
former Act of Parliament, that the option of appeal should be allowed to 
the party cast in suit, for an amount exceeding Rs. 4,000, which is tanta- 
mount tojeaving things exactly as they are. When does a British subject 
sue or be sued for a sum exceeding Rs. 4,000? Not once in a thousand 
times. Dealings between natives and British subjects relate to small 
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claims, connected with the cultivation of indigo, or other products of the 
soil. The amendment itself is, in this respect, a complete justification of 
the course which the Government has pursued in passing this Act.” 

The Minute of the Governor-general (Lord Auckland), 13th August, 
passes a just eulogium on the industry and clearness with which Mr. Shakes- 
pear has stated the grounds upon which it was just and expedient to pass the 
Act, and his lordship expresses his general concurrence in the arguments so 
forcibly urged by him in support of this measure. “ T found,” says Lord 
Auckland, “ on my arrival, that this Act had already been some weeks 
before the public ; my predecessor had cordially approved of it ; the Council 
was unanimous in its favour ; the Governors and Councils of Madras and 
Bombay wished for its extension to their presidencies ; and even if a doubt 
had existed in my mind, I should have ranged myself on the side of autho- 
rities which I respected, against a clamour violently raised, and, in my 
opinion, most unreasonably and uncandidly supported. But I am per- 
suaded, thaOWhe Act is founded upon sound principles of justice and of 
policy. In the spirit of all the recent legislation and orders for the govern- 
ment of India, it abolishes what could not have been considered otherwise 
than an unjust and invidious distinction.” 

His lordship then shows that these two changes, of permitting the suits 
of Englishmen to be tried in the subordinate judicial Courts, and of taking 
away their exclusive privilege of appeal to the Supreme Court, were the 
necessary consequence of the state of things introduced by the new Charter 
Act. Except upon the supposition of a case which has never yet happened, 
and is not likely soon to happen, of a question of difficult English law, 
litigated between Englishmen, for the determination of which, whilst the 
Supreme Court was (as always) open, a native Court had been voluntarily 
selected — <( except upon this point,” observes his lordship, “ I must for 
myself say, that I have not heard an argument against the law supported 
with even an appearance of validity.” 

Mr. Ross and Lieut.-Colonel Morison, the other members of Council, 
express their assent to the passing of the Act. 

In a further Minute, Mr. Macaulay takes a comprehensive view of the 
material allegations of the petition, all of which he declares, and proves to 
be, “ either unfounded or frivolous,” founded on gross mistakes and mis- 
apprehension. He observes, that every argument which is urged in the 
petition in favour of the Supreme Court and against the Company’s Courts 
is as exactly applicable to cases in which Englishmen are plaintiffs as to 
those in which they are defendants, and no honest Englishmen need be 
afraid of being brought as a defendant before tribunals which have suffi- 
ciently protected his interests when a prosecutor. Mr. Macaulay re-states, 
with great force, the arguments he had previously stated, and which had 
been urged by Mr. Shakespear, in support of the measure, and points out 
the injustice of raising an outcry against the Company’s judges, because 
they are supposed to be dependent on the Company, and because*the Com- 
pany, whilst a commercial body, had felt a jealousy of interlopers, “ which 
was natural and not inexcusable whereas that state of things had passed 
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lW ay ; and the jealousy now felt was that of a ruler, lest their subjects 
houldbe pillaged and oppressed. Under the circumstances of our posses- 
lion and rule of India, Mr* Macaulay observes : 

There is reason to fear that a tyranny of the worst sort, the tyranny of race 
)ver race, may be the effect of the free admission of British settlers into our 
evinces. This apprehension the British Parliament evidently entertained 
riien it passed the Charter Act ; and if any person is inclined to think it an 
mfounded apprehension, I would refer him to the writings and speeches to 
vhich this very Act has given occasion. In those speeches and writings it will 
iot be difficult for him to detect, under the disguise of expressions which in 
England are generally employed by demagogues, the spirit of an oligarchy, as 
jroud and exclusive as Venice itself. Against that spirit it is the first duty of 
lie Government to make a firm stand. We have now, in defiance of misrepre- 
ientation, abuse, and calumny, passed a law, which is considered by our- 
lelves, by the late Governor-general, by the Governor in Council of Madras, 
>y the Governor in Council of Bombay, by all, or almost all, the ch»ii servants 
)f the Company, as a law beneficial to the great body of the people. The 
English settlers in the Mofussil, the English at the towns of Madras and Bom- 
lay, are, to all appearance, contented with it; the English population of 
Calcutta alone, led on by a class of men who live by the worst abuses of the 
vorst Court in the world, have raised an outcry against us. If that outcry 
ie successful, the prospects of this country will be dark indeed; but I know the 
honourable Court and the British Legislature too well to think that it can be 
iuccessful ; and I confidently expect that we shall receive on this occasion such 
support as may encourage us, and those who shall succeed us, when legislating 
'or the general good of India, to disregard the clamour of Calcutta. 

Extracts from the Legislative Consultations are given in the papers, 
showing that Mr. Cameron, Mr. Maclcod, and Mr. Anderson, the other 
aw commissioners, all concurred in the propriety of making Europeans 
subject to the Sudder Amcens in civil cases. 

To the Editor. 

Sir ; In your last Number (p. 6), I observe a letter from Sir Charles Grey, 
n which that honourable and learned gentleman disclaims (I cannot say denies) 
lie employment of what you have termed a “ recrimination ” upon the judicial 
service of India, in the debate in the House of Commons on the 22d March 
ast. I can only say, that I was present during that debate, and I felt at the 
ime that the observations of Sir Charles, from the tone and manner in which 
hey were uttered, as well as from the terms, implied an opinion derogatory to 
he character of the judicial service. Perhaps, some allowance should be 
nade for the warmth which was excited in the learned judge by the severe 
Lings said of the Supreme Courts of India by the President of the Board of 
control, which were borne out by the express declaration of the late Sir 
Elalph Palmer, Chief Justice of Madras, stated by Mr. Elliot, that a native 
amily had been ruined by the Supreme Court, by the system of wasteful 
expense which prevailed there ; “ and that the reason why the same complaint 
10 longer attached to that Court was, that the natives had no longer the means 
>f prosecuting suits.” 

The daily papers, in their report of the debate, it is true, do not give the 
passage in Sir Charles’s speech referred to ; but, in the Mirror of Parliament, 
find the following expressions attributed to that gentleman 
rism/.Jot/r.N.S.VoL.2(j.No.l02. T 
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v ' But there is another circumstance to be noted, which (though I do not wish to put 
It in argument to its utmost extent) may, perhaps, account for the paucity of thes 
appeals, and show, at the same time, that this was a considerable advantage of whit 
British subjects in India were thus deprived ; and this circumstance is, that tl 
Company’s Courts, and (I may say) the Company’s Government, have never bee 
remarkably fond of the appeal to the Supreme Courts* And this feeling they ha\ 
manifested not ohly as to cases in which the appeal applied to themselves, but as { 
cases, also, in which they were not engaged. The impression on my mind when 
left India, and the impression which still remains on it, was and is, that the Supren 
Government in India, from the complicated and artificial frame upon which its actic 
fa necessarily regulated, and the somewhat lax system on which the law is occasioi 
ally administered in its vast and wide-spread dominions, was not very willing i 
encourage appeals that must have brought questions of that administration of the la 
in the interior and the remoter provinces before it. And here I must observe, th 
there is no man in all the wide extent of her Majesty’s dominions who is more deep 
sensible of the benefits which the East- India Company’s Government have confern 
on India, or who is more ready, and always has been, gratefully to acknowledge the! 
benefits, than I am. But (very naturally, I think) the whole body of the civil sorvii 
of India— administering, as l have said, that system which, imperfect as it is, is y 
necessary to enable them to carry on the business of their Government, and tl 
management of their affairs — have felt some dislike, perhaps some disgust and son 
reluctance, to have that administration subjected to the scrutiny of lawyers, such i 
those of the Supreme Court, accustomed to a more rigid course of proceeding, hah 
tuated to a stricter practice, and dealing with, if I may so speak, a purer and mo 
perfect system of jurisprudence. I take it that these are the true reasons why n 
more appeals have been prosecuted from the country Courts to the Supreme Court 
Calcutta. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

May 9. A Company’s Civil Servant. 


THISTLE DOWN. 

I’vr come from the clime where the snow lies white, 

On the mountain-tops of the moon ; 

I’ve wandered far in my airy flight, 

In the van of the sott monsoon. 

The wild wood broad, and the jungle land, 

Cn my track I have threaded through ; 

Been lost in the desert’s drifting sand, 

And sprinkled with Moslem dew. 

I’ve clung to the gore of the tiger’s claw. 

And the cobra’s fang of death ; 

I’ve wing’d through the vault of the panther's jaw. 

And danced in the lion’s breath. 

I’ve skimmed the top of the whelming wave, 

When the drowning crew shriek'd loud ; 

And when they had sunk to their watery grave, 

I’ve clung to the topmast shroud. 

I’ve mounted in mists to the clouds on high, 

By the dark giddy whirlwind driven; 

And, wrapt in the hem of a restless sky, 

Have gaz’d at the wonders of heaven. 

The infant typhoon I have musing eyed. 

And the bow by the sunshine dress’d; 

The bolt of flame on the anvil plied, 

And launch’d to the distant west. 

The demon of war I’ve met fearlessly, 

And Want, in his ghastly form : 

And oft have I travelled in company 
With spirits of plague and storm. 

Calcutta. Oomanoonda 
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SCENES IN CUTCH. 

When steam-communication shall be fully established between England and 
India, there can be little doubt that many tourists, Jo whom the whole of 
Europe cannot present the slightest novelty, will direct their steps to places 
in the East long neglected by the scientific and picturesque traveller. There 
are, however, so many objects of beauty and interest already sufficiently known, 
to attract the steps of pilgrims to their shrines, in parts of India very easily 
accessible, that in all probability a long time will elapse before the more remote 
scenes of this remarkable country will be visited and explored. So far from 
the complaint being true, that there is no terra incognita existing upon the 
globe—no place on earth which has not been penetrated by literary knights- 
errant, with note-books in their hands, we may justly complain of the scanti- 
ness of the information regarding scenes of the highest interest. Much is still 
to be done in the Bengal provinces ; many curious races of people remaining 
to be described ; but still less is known concerning extensive districts in that of 
Bombay. In the neighbourhood of Cutch, especially, tracts of the wildest 
desolation lead into districts distinguished for their beauty; temples, and 
tombs, and remains of palaces, lonely, yet still bright, rising amid lakes of 
pearl, spreading themselves between woods and hills for ever verdant, and 
forming paradises of such beauty, that man’s neglect seems unaccountable : 
now traversing howling wildernesses tenanted by savage beasts, the free range 
of the indomitable wild ass, and again emerging into cultivated places, and 
meeting chivalric groups of men and horses, armed at all points in glittering 
mail. 

Arnid numerous curious and imperfectly known places, the Runn, as it is 
called, or salt morass, which skirts the western frontier of Gujerat, communi- 
cating with the Gulf of Cutch, and forming the northern boundary of that pro- 
vince, is well worthy of a visit. During different seasons of the year, the 
external aspect of this extraordinary tract varies very considerably. At the 
period of the rainy reason, it forms one vast expanse of water, and being 
flooded by the sea, becomes impassable. According to the latest surveys, the 
length of the Runn is estimated at two hundred miles ; its breadth varies in 
different parts, being at the widest about thirty-five miles, but extending in 
different directions, and forming various belts: the whole is said to cover a 
space exceeding seven thousand square miles. During the process of evapora- 
tion, after the subsiding of the rains, the Runn, in some places, is covered with 
extensive sheets of water, only a few inches deep, while in others it continues 
to be an impassable swamp ; dry and sterile banks of sand spread themselves 
along plains covered with an incrustation of salt, while here and there islands 
produce scanty pasturage for animals delighting in vegetation impregnated with 
saline particles. Again, immense wastes occur, entirely destitute of herbage of 
every kind, intersected with quicksands and pools of water; and here may be 
seen the stranded bodies of fish, left by the retiring of the waters, and form- 
ing the prey of multitudes of birds, the only living tenants of the scene. In 
some places, the salt-beds look as if they had been formed by a recent fall of 
snow ; in others, it lies in large lumps upon the ground, the only trace of 
vegetation being found in dwarfish shrubs struggling into a stunted existence, 
and nourished by the rain-water falling in their vicinity. When thoroughly 
dried up, the Runn is described to be perfectly unlike every other known tract 
of earth. 4< It has been,” observes Capt. Burnes, “ denominated a marsh by 
geographers, which lias given rise to many erroneous impressions regarding it. 
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It has none of the characteristics of one; it is not covered or saturated with 
water but at certain periods; it has neithef weeds nor grass in its bed, which, 
instead of being slimy, is hard, dry, and sandy, of such consistence as never 
to become clayey, unless from long continuance of water on an individual 
spot; nor is it otherwise fenny or swampy.” 

An officer employed in surveying this wild and desolate tract, states that its 
limits are so strongly defined, as to resemble those between a gravel walk and the 
g^een and verdant lawn which it skirts. You step at once from a soil teeming with 
vegetation, upon the bare and sterile earth. At some seasons of the year, that 
singular phenomenon, the mirage t produces illusions which might easily induce 
the belief that the traveller had entered enchanted ground ; phantom shapes, 
bearing the semblance of troops, palaces, fortresses, and ships, appear and 
disappear before the astonished eye. Sometimes a tower-crowned citadel rises 
$o the view, surrounded by groves of trees, and approached in several direc- 
tions by groups of armed men. Amazed at a sight so unexpected, the traveller, 
advancing, finds the whole to be indeed “ the baseless fabric of a vision,” 
which, on vanishing, “ leaves not a wreck behind.” The officer employed upon 
the earliest survey of this very interesting tract, entering upon it without any 
previous acquaintance with the optical illusions which render it a sort of faery 
land, was for a time completely bewildered by the strange enchantments with 
which he was surrounded. At that period, the adjacent countries were in a 
very unsettled state, and as he marched on a little in advance of his party, 
through a desert which he believed to be untenanted, he was surprised to see, 
through a thin silvery mist, the figures of three persons apparently advancing 
from an opposite direction. He paused, awaiting the coming up of a brother 
officer, who was not a little astonished by the appearance of three 6trangers, 
and agreed that it was altogether a suspicious circumstance. Presently, their 
numbers increased; armed battalions were seen in the distance — sometimes in 
compact bodies, at others filing off in different directions; their keeping aloof, 
yet still hovering around, strengthening the belief that they meditated some 
hostile movement. The surveying party now deemed it expedient to put them- 
selves upon their guard, and to keep close together in case of an attack. Pre- 
sently, the towers and bastions of a fortress rose upon their view; in some 
measure accounting for the presence of the armed men, who might be supposed 
to form its garrison ; still it was perplexing, as they had not been taught to 
expect any thing of the kind until they had reached the opposite province of 
Cutcb. One of the gentlemen exclaimed to the other, “ Surely, there were two 
towers ; now I see but one.” “ Certainly, there were two,” replied the friend, 
“I took the bearing of both.” When, lo! the whole was gone; concealed, 
they imagined, by the thickening mist. Presently, another fortress reared its 
bastions and ramparts full in view, and on advancing, it also disappeared; while, 
in lieu of forest trees, they came upon nothing but dwindled shrubs, After- 
wards, the whole phantasmagoria was explained, as far as science has hitherto 
developed the causes of these remarkable deceptions. When first the Runn 
becomes passable, the party crossing throw up small clods of earth, for the 
purpose of indicating the path to others; and it was these insignificant mounds, 
magnified, reflected, and refracted, in the peculiar state of the atmosphere 
which characterizes this part of the world, which assumed the appearance of 
men, while the tamarisk bushes started up into forest trees. The first castle 
was nothing more than the exaggerated reflection of a mound a little larger 
than the rest ; the second was, if possible, of more singular origin, being the 
reflection of a fortress existing, far beyond the reach of the eye* hi Cutcb, 
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bat brought by a series of mirrors, constructed of vapour, to this desolate 
tract, where it appeared to rise, its towers being reflected upon a sheet of 
water below ; the dry sands of this region taking the appearance of extensive 
lakes. 

The wild ass, which delights in the salt vegetation found upon the banks of 
the Runn, is sometimes seen in herds of sixty or seventy ; it is rather larger 
than the common species, but under the magic influence of an atmosphere of 
so deceptive a nature, it occasionally expands into gigantic proportions, a 
herd of wild asses appearing as large as elephants. These rangers of the desert 
are very handsome creatures, having particularly beautiful eyes, and well-shaped 
ears finely set upon the head ; they are distinguished by a dark stripe running 
down the back; and are of a dun colour, gradually fading into white beneath 
the body. The flesh is reckoned good eating, and though such food is abhorred 
by the Rajpoot inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who will eat the wild hog, 
it is freely partaken of by the lower classes of Mohamedans of Cutch, with 
whom the hog in any shape is an abomination. The wild ass is so fleet of foot, 
as to defy pursuit. When captured, it is taken in pitfalls constructed for the 
purpose, and if full, or even half-grown, can never be domesticated. The very 
young ones are not only easily tameable, but show an extraordinary degree of 
attachment to those who are kind to them. An anecdote is told of one that 
followed its mistress constantly into the garden to be fed with plantains, put- 
ting its head in her hand, and never ceasing to remind her of its predilection 
for the dainty, until she complied with its wishes. Another, accustomed to 
follow its master and mistress in their ride, on their entering a ferry boat, took 
immediately to the water and swam after them. Retaining, however, the free 
spirit imbibed in the desert, these animals cannot be induced to render them- 
selves useful, either as beasts of burthen or of draught; they scorn the saddle, 
and it was with great difficulty that one could be prevailed upon to bear a 
light burthen of heel-ropes placed upon its back. Whether if breeding in a 
domesticated state, the descendants would be found more manageable, remains 
to be proved ; at least, no account has yet been given of the results of any 
experiment of the kind. 

The moisture of the soil on one part of the Runn is so productive of insect 
life, that the niusquitoes almost form an atmosphere. Dr. Burncs assures us 
that it is with difficulty that a horse can be forced through them, although they 
do not sting, there being no possibility of breathing without swallowing num- 
bers. The natives of a tract of country called Bunnee, elevated a little from 
the Runn, and sufficiently productive for pasturage, but incapable of bearing 
grain, are obliged to quit their habitations, and take refuge in Cutch, during the 
monsoon, in consequence of the plague of flies occasioned by the great humi- 
dity which prevails. Dr. Burnes observed that these insects were most nume- 
rous where the soil was muddy and encrusted with salt. 

The province of Cutch is famous for a breed of horses, very singular in their 
appearance, having a sort of dip in the back, which looks as if a part of the body 
had been cut away. Kalhawar, in its neighbourhood, and the more distant pro- 
vinces of Candahar, furnish splendid chargers, much in request with the richer 
classes of natives, who delight in exhibiting themselves upon showy steeds. 
Previously to the campaign in 1816, the countries bordering upon the Runn 
were in great disorder and confusion, owing to the cabals and rebellions of the 
petty chieftains, and the misrule of the princes of Cutch. Accustomed from 
time immemorial to a lawless life, the feudal lords of the soil, whenever they 
found themselves strong enough to take the field, disturbed the peace of the 
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community ; and at length the Rao, the title given to the sovereign of the coW 
try, becoming embroiled with the British Government, an expedition was Bent 
out against him, and the account given of this campaign in a MS. journal, kept 
by an officer attached to the army, contains many interesting particulars con- 
cerning Bhooj, the modern capital of Cutch, and other remarkable places. 

The British troops, having made themselves masters of the field, took up a 
position to the north-west of Bhooj, a treaty having been concluded between 
the contending powers, in which it was stipulated, on the part of the con- 
querors, that they should kill no beef. Hostilities, therefore, ceased in that 
quarter, although other chieftains still remained unsubdued. Upon the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Rao to the British camp, a very interesting scene took 
place. The whole force was paraded, with the right towards Bhdbj, and the left 
on the centre of the European lines, awaiting the approach of the native poten- 
tate, who came attended by a strong body of Arab and Indian infantry, and a 
thousand horse, the latter force being composed of Jharejah chieftains, and 
their respective vassals, together with the Mohamedan chieftains who were for- 
merly allies of the great Futteh Mohamed, a minister who gained a very distin- 
guished reputation in the scene of his stormy career. The concourse of people, 
and the rather disorderly line of march, retarded the progress of the great 
man, who employed three hours in moving four or five miles. The steadiness 
and discipline of the British troops were advantageously displayed in contrast 
to the tumultuous approach oftheRao’s irregular troops. Standing immovable 
as the rocks around them, with their arms glittering in the sun, and the whole 
compact body seeming to be animated by one soul, their appearance was 
extremely imposing to men accustomed to inextricable confusion in their ranks. 
The people were duly impressed with a spectacle of so novel a nature, and the 
chieftains, chafing under the mortification of defeat, were soothed and consoled 
in beholding the invincible nature of the power to which they had suc- 
cumbed. 

The British agent, attended by the staff, had, according to the custom of 
the East, gone out in the direction of the town to meet the visitants, and the 
retinues uuiting, proceeded to the appointed place. The Rao himself was 
mounted upon an elephant, and amid the barbaric pomp with which he was 
surrounded, one object was particularly conspicuous. A warrior, armed with 
sword and shield, towering high above the rest, advanced with majestic strides 
in front of the royal elephant. On a nearer approach, this apparent giant w r as 
discovered to be a man of the ordinary size, mounted upon enormous stilts, 
which raised him at least eight feet from the ground. The ease with which he 
moved in perfect independence of support from others, or from his own hands, 
with which he brandished his sword and shield, was quite marvellous, and gave 
reason to believe that his stilts must have been strapped up as high as the 
knees, and it seemed almost unaccountable that he could have endured these 
ligatures, and the exertion of walking, during several hours, and over several 
miles. Numerous other striking figures appeared amid the cavalcade, clad in 
steel from the head to the feet, armed at all points, and mounted upon splendid 
horses, trapped and caparisoned, and provided with defensive armour. The 
iukti-ruwan was brought out to increase the splendour of the procession. 
Mohamedan potentates, in order to show some especial mark of favour to 
those who may have served them, present the party with some vehicle exclu- 
sively in their gift. The tukti-ruwan , a canopied litter, carried upon the shoul- 
ders of a vast multitude of bearers, forms a sort of moveable throne, which at 
Delhi can only be used in conveying the emperor himself. The one exhibited 
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by the Rao, as an insignia of state, was conferred by the Great Moghul upon 
a former prince, in return for the attention to the pilgrims who passed through 
Cutch from all parts of India, and embarked at Mandavie for the Holy Land. 
Instead of being borne in the usual way upon men’s shoulders, the tukti-ruwan 
was placed on four wheels, thus forming a triumphal car, it not being the cus- 
tom in Cutch to employ men in conveying others from place to place in 
palanquins. 

The city of Bhooj is situated on the western side from the hill-fort of Bhor- 
jeah, and at least a mile distant from it. The site is a low plain, surrounded 
at intervals by rocky eminences, which are all dedicated to some religious 
building, either Mohamedan or Hindu. The hill-fort appears to have been 
intended more as a place of security for cattle and in time of danger, than as 
a defence to the town, from which it is too far separated to afford much pro- 
tection. It consists of a chain of works connected by towers of considerable 
magnitude, extending over the steepest portions of an irregular hill, and 
encompassing a large tract. There appeared to be little vegetation, and a scar- 
city of water ; but the Bhooj people, perhaps from a conviction of its utter 
inutility as a place of defence, were unwilling to allow strangers to make them- 
selves acquainted with its deficiencies. There arc a considerable number of 
heavy guns upon the towers, but as a fortification, it is absolutely worthless. 
Subsequently, Bhorjeah was taken easily by escalade, by the forces under Sir 
William Keir Grant. 

Rao Lackha is still spoken of throughout Cutch as the most splendid of 
its princes; not only as a bold warrior, but as the encourager of the arts, of 
which he was a great patron. The manufacture of armour, both offensive and 
defensive, for which Bhooj has long been celebrated, was brought to perfection 
during his reign ; and he also was a liberal supporter of those who studied 
poetry, painting, and music. He built Lackput Bunder, which bears his name, 
and distinguished himself greatly in the wars produced by the aggressions and 
invasions of Sinde. The mausoleum erected to his memory contains also the 
sepulchral monument of his sixteen wives, eight on either side, together with 
the statues of three other princes, Raos of Cutch ; the whole forming one of 
the most elaborate pieces of sculpture which the country can boast. Although 
not destitute of merit, and remarkable for the taste displayed in many of the 
details, the building, as a whole, presents a heavy, uncouth mass of pillars, 
arches, and domes. One peculiarity struck the eye of every British officer who 
inspected this singular tomb. At the principal entrance, where the effigies of 
mere bearers usually occur, two statues of Europeans present themselves, 
standing very demurely, the one evidently intended for a Dutchman, the other 
a Spaniard, in the respective costume of each country, such as prevailed nearly 
two centuries ago. On the capital of'one of the interior columns, two other 
figures, apparently Englishmen of the same date, are exhibited at a carousal, 
probably the method taken to identify them with the habits of a country which 
has obtained such general notoriety over the East. Different parts of the inte- 
rior of the dome are adorned with statues of marble, representing former 
Raos, distinguished by their favourite dresses and arms, which are painted in 
their proper colours. There is also a statue of one of the queens, with a child. 
The whole, indeed, of the interior is most profusely ornamented with sculp- 
ture ; many of the men and animals represented in these florid embellishments 
being executed in a very superior style. Rao Lackha, it appears, despatched 
an ingenious artificer to England, with a commission for the purchase of nume- 
rous articles of British manufacture, intended for the adornment of his palace. 
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The person thus delegated remained in England daring several years with- a 
watch and dock-maker; and is said to have accumulated some considerable 
property, of which, being deprived by law disputes, lie returned to Catch, 
bringing with him practical knowledge, which he turned to good account in the 
improvement of many arts. It is to this artist that the people of Bhooj attri- 
bute the introduction of the European figures at Lackha’s tomb, which was 
built under his superintendence. There are some portions of the palace which 
also bear a striking similitude to the character of European architecture, being 
partly gothic and party Anglo- Grecian (if such a term may be admitted); at the 
same time partaking of both the Moorish and Indian styles. Dr. Bumes, who 
visited Bhooj at a later period than the officer whose MS. journal has been so 
largely quoted, bears testimony to the superiority of the artisans of that place. 
' The tomb of Futteh Mohamed is erected in a garden on the western side of 
the tank. Dying in troublesome times, and leaving the administration of the 
nflaira of government to weaker hands, the splendour of his reputation must 
be gathered from the memorials of his greatness preserved in the minds of 
the people, rather than from the honours lavished upon his tomb, which is only 
remarkable as containing the remains of a man who showed very considerable 
talents as a warrior and a statesman at a period of general degeneracy. Had 
he lived, the progress of the British arms in Cutch would have been, in all 
probability, greatly retarded. The approach to Bhooj offers many fine positions 
for defence in commanding eminences and rocky rivers, where infantry, judi- 
ciously Ranted, might have caused much annoyance to an advancing force. 
There are plains in which ten thousand horse might be brought to act : but 
the days of chivalry are vanished in this country ; and though rendering the 
interference of the British Government an act of necessity, from the discontent 
and anarchy which prevailed throughout the province, the power that pro- 
voked, while dreading it, took no effectual means to prevent the catastrophe 
which ensued. As it has been the fashion lately to impute every accession of 
territory obtained by the Company in India to an inordinate thirst for conquest, 
those who really desire that the truth should he made manifest, may be excused 
if they occupy a paragraph of a paper, devoted to other objects, to the vindi- 
cation of the accused party. 

In 1816, notwithstanding that the splendour of the Rao’s court had been 
obscured by the usurpation of Futteh Mohamed, it still retained a portion of 
the magnificence which had formerly distinguished it, together with a certain 
chivalric and warlike character, which rendered it very imposing to a stranger. 
Many of the Jharejah chieftains were cased in armour, while the household 
troops, drawn out in the castle-yard, and keeping guard under the gothic 
arches, brought the descriptions of feudal times— the military array of some 
bluff borderer, so graphically pictured in the pages of Scott — to the mind of 
the European spectator, who little expected ever to witness so striking a spe- 
cimen of the manners of by-gone days. The Rao held his durbar , or levee, on 
a terrace situated in an elevated part of the palace. The hall of audience, if 
such it might be termed, was enclosed with kanauts, or walls of canvas, and 
roofed with awnings lined with English chintz, while the whole of the pave- 
ment was spread with carpets. The guddee y or throne, was considerably raised, 
and covered with kincob, or gold brocade, richly flowered in silks of various 
colours, the carpet being of the same description ; and though both were evi- 
dently of ancient date, they retained a considerable portion of their pristine 
magnificence. The canopy, supported upon light pillars of silver, gilt, was of 
the same material. Some appearance of state was kept up by the prince, who 
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spoke through an interpreter by way of form. A few presents Were given to the 
officers, chiefly consisting of shawls ; a handsome shield and sabre being added 
to the nuzztir of the commandant of the party. Subsequently to the period of 
this interview, the affairs of Cutch have sustained considerable change. In 
] 819, the country was visited by an earthquake, which, amongst many other 
works of destruction, threw down the walls of a great number of fortified 
places, or otherwise injured them so much as to render them no longer defen* 
sible. The British Government, in consequence of the tendency of many war* 
like chiefs to engage in petty hostilities with each other, had contemplated the 
dismantling of the towns and castles, which enabled them to disturb the peace 
of the country, and were therefore spared an invidious measure by this other* 
wise unfortunate event. 

The Jharejah chieftains, who are about 250 in number, constitute the aris» 
tocracy of Cutch ; they are Rajpoots, belonging to a tribe among whom infan- 
ticide prevails to a dreadful extent. None formerly professed to bring up 
daughters, the pride of some of the chieftains rendering them averse to receive 
the son of any other noble into their family ; while many, reconciled by custom 
to the practice, which is considered honourable, are glad to avoid a troublesome 
encumbrance. There are other reasons for a desire to keep down the popula- 
tion; and a Jharejah chieftain is supposed not to burthen himself with a greater 
number of sons than he can conveniently provide for. The law of inheritance 
enacts that the land shall be divided into portions, which shall give every 
descendant of the original proprietor a share; and hence the necessity of 
limiting the number of claimants. The British Government has hitherto vainly 
exerted its influence to obtain the abolition of this barbarous practice ; no 
treaties, laws, or enactments can prevail to any considerable extent, while the 
prejudices of the people are so strongly in favour of the custom. The Jhare* 
jahs, considering themselves as one family, descended from a common chief, 
will not intermarry with the females of their own tribe; while they will take 
the daughters of other Rajpoots to wife, the sons arc not deemed worthy to 
enter their families ; and all these circumstances combine to perpetuate mur- 
ders, which are now essential for the preservation of property. In consequence 
of the treaties entered into by the Jharejah chiefs with the British Govern* 
ment, by which the latter engaged to protect their possessions, on condition 
that they should abstain from the murder of their female children, they are 
obliged to commit the crime secretly; but that it is committed, there can be 
no doubt. The very small number of female children found in Jharejah fami- 
lies, compared to that of the males, is sufficient to prove the fact of their 
being destroyed immediately after their birth ; a thing easily accomplished, by 
mixing opium with their food. With the speed of intelligence, the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, and more enlarged views, we may hope that these barbarous 
practices will disappear; but, under existing circumstances, the attempt to 
convince people wedded to a system honourable from its antiquity, and which 
has every thing to recommend it in their eyes, must be perfectly hopeless. 

The people of Cutch have been stigmatized as a race exceeding in profligacy 
those of any other Asiatic country. The Mahomedans, who may be deemed 
little better than idolaters, are strangely mixed up with the Hindu population $ 
some of die Jharejah Rajpoots placing confidence in the Koran , paying hom- 
age at the shrines of Mahomedan saints, and following several of the precepts 
of that religion ; while those who actually profess the doctrines of the Prophet, 
assert the Rajpoot privilege, and openly put their daughters to death, when 
not in fear of the displeasure of the British Government. In short, the vice* 
Mat. Jour, N.S. V ol.20. JN o. 102, U 
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indulged in by all classes of people, have become proverbial, said, tbs 
if a saint were to drink the water of Cutch, he would instantly become coi 
rupted ; but Dr. Burnes is of opinion that the natives of Cutch are not raor 
immoral than those of Hindustan 'in general : “If they we found so,” he ol 
serves, “ it should be remembered that their necessities have been greate 
and that they are but now recovering from an unjust, cruel, and consequent! 
demoralizing government, which continued so late as 1819.” 

Half the population of Cutch are supposed to be Mahomedans, of varioii 
denominations and different degrees of orthodoxy, though, for the most par 
they must be considered very degenerate followers of the Prophet. There is 
tradition, that the whole of the Jharejah families were at one time Mohami 
dans, who afterwards returned to the Rajpoot faith, which will account fc 
their retaining many customs not observed by other Hindus. Although til 
Mahomedans of India are divided into four grand tribes, or classes — theSyed 
the Sheiks, the Moguls, and the Patans — there are lower castes among: 
them ; one in particular, said to be derived from people who endeavoured t 
steal the body of the Prophet from the tomb at Medina, in order to carry 
to a distant country, in which they hoped to collect for themselves the mont 
offered by pilgrims who should flock to the shrine. The story goes on to sa 
that when they had nearly accomplished their purpose, by digging a subterr: 
nean passage under the walls of the mausoleum, the Prophet, having no desii 
to change his quarters, warned the attendants of the tomb, in a dream, of tl 
intended sacrilege, and directed them to banish the impious men engaged in 
from the city. They were accordingly apprehended, beaten, and driven ou 
experiencing the same fate wherever they attempted to make a settlemen 
Tippoo Sultan is said to have given a different origin to this class, which 1 
affirmed to be the descendant of an infamous woman, whose children wei 
claimed by many fathers, and stigmatized it as one to be particularly abhorrei 
Cutch is distinguished — or, perhaps, it would be more proper to say, notorioi 
— for a peculiar class of Mahomedans called Meeannahs, who declare then 
selves to be derived from the ancient Jharejah chieftains; boasting that, whi 
the others returned to the Hindu belief, they preserved the creed of the Pr< 
phet inviolate. In point of fact, however, they are esteemed nothing betti 
than a body of outcasts, who forced themselves into notice by the reckle 
lawlessness of their conduct, becoming freebooters by profession during evei 
period of anarchy and confusion occurring in a state proverbial for its misrul 
The services of these predatory troops being found necessary, both in the civ 
wars so frequently waged between rival chieftains, and against the invasioi 
of ambitious neighbours, they were never destitute of supporters amid tl 
leading nobles ; the government itself being frequently obliged to take the 
into pay, and to reward them for their assistance with grants of land. Thus th( 
continued to prey upon the country, waylaying travellers, and taking evei 
opportunity of enriching themselves by private plunder, whenever ostensib 
employed in the service of the state, until the period of Futteh Mohamed 
administration. Having from long impunity become too insolent and licentioi 
to be borne, this able leader determined to rid the country of so great a pes 
and the strength of his government, and the vigorous nature of his measure 
sufficed to accomplish the object. The greater number were driven out, at 
extirpated; and though many have since returned, or, hovering on the fro 
tiers, take advantage of every opportunity to return to their old predato 
habits, they are at present much humbled and subdued; those who have r 
established themselves in Cutch, procuring a subsistence by cultivating tl 
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fields; others are settled peaceably in Sinde; while the remnant, still addicted 
to their former habits, are dwindling fast under the hands of the executioner. 
Nothing can exceed the dauntless manner in which these people have defied 
death. “ The bold and determined manner/’ says Dr. Burnes, “ in which they 
have met their fate at the place of execution, is worthy almost of antiquity, 
and certainly of a better cause.” 

It was formerly the custom for the Rao, or Rajah of Cutch, to employ Arab 
mercenaries in his services; many of the Bhyaud, or brotherhood of the Jhare* 
jah chieftains, following his example. These troops, although effective in the 
field, often rendered the master who retained them a mere cipher in his own 
palace, holding him in complete thraldom, and usurping the whole power and 
authority to themselves. They were chiefly recruited from Muscat, and some 
of the earliest efforts of the British Government, when called upon to inter- 
fere, were directed to the dismissal of this dangerous and troublesome appen- 
dage. . 

A suwarree of Jharejah Rajpoots, although their trappings may be somewhat 
faded and worn, still affords a magnificent, as well as a striking, spectacle; some- 
times rendered singularly bai baric, by the grim devices employed in dressing up 
the horses. A strange, uncouth description of armour, formed of beads and bear- 
skin, adopted for the purpose of frightening opposing steeds, will occasionally 
metamorphose the charger into a nondescript animal, which it would puzzle 
the whole college of heralds to name. Generally speaking, the caparisons and 
equipments are of a superior nature; and as camels, likewise gaily trappfll, are 
introduced into the group, the whole forms a very animated picture. 

The greater number of the inhabitants of Cutch are devoted to the use of 
opium, which is both eaten and smoked to great excess. Dr. Burnes is of 
opinion, that this drug, generally so pernicious, has not the fatal effect upon 
the constitution which we arc apt to suppose. The Indian opium, he informs 
us, is less deleterious than that which is produced in Turkey. “ It is generally 
taken in small cups, rubbed up with water, and the quantities that are swal- 
lowed would almost exceed belief. Its stimulating effects are sometimes very 
apparent. On one occasion, I had a very fatiguing march with a Cutchee horse- 
man. In the morning, after having travelled above thirty miles, I was obliged 
to assent to his proposal of halting for a few minutes, which he employed m 
sharing a quantity of about two drachms of opium between himself and his 
jaded horse. The effect of the dose was soon evident on both ; for the horse 
finished a journey of forty miles with great apparent facility, and the rider 
absolutely became more active and intelligent.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society.— This Society’s fifteenth anniversary meeting was held 
on the 12th of May; the Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M P., President 
of the Society, in the chair. Edward John Harrington, Esq. ; the Rev. James 
Reynolds, B.A. ; Major Charles Pratt Kennedy; and J. D. Nicol, Esq. were 
elected Resident Members. Munmohundass Davidass, and Aga Mahomed 
Jaffer, of Bombay, were elected Non-resident Members. 

Colonel Briggs, honorary secretary to the Society, read the Annual Report 
of the Council, which commenced by adverting to the casualties the Society 
had to lament since the last anniversary, especially as they included its most 
Gracious Patron, King William the Fourth* It was a source of consolation, 
however, to the Society, that her present Majesty, the munificent supporter of 
every institution in which public opinion was apparent, had been graciously 
pleased to signify her assent to become its patroness. 

A list of the members lost to the Society by death since the last yearly 
meeting was read ; and short biographical notices were given of the most dis- 
tinguished of them, viz.— Major-General Salmond; W. Daniell, Esq., R.A, ; 
Major Charles Stewart ; Dr. Rosen ; and Baron de Sacy. 

The Report then alluded to the present condition of the Society as regarded 
its numbers ; and stated that the loss the institution had sustained by death 
had been less than the average of previous years; while the accession of new 
members had been greater than usual. The whole number of the Society was 
at present 360. 

The Report expressed the gratification of the Council in adverting to the 
munificent gift of £1,000 presented to the Society’s funds by General Sir 
Henry Worsley, in addition to £100 previously presented. Out of this gift, 
£250 had, agreeably to the wishes of Sir Henry, been transferred to the funds 
of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, in aid of the operations of 
that body. The Council was happy to allude to the success with which that 
Committee was likely to be crowned. It had already opened communications 
with the Agricultural Societies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and had 
received specimens of various Indian products, apparently novel, several of 
which had been examined and reported on by Dr. Royle. Time would be 
required to effect the objects of this Committee; but the Council anticipated 
that this branch of the Society would ere long realize the expectations of its 
most sanguine supporters ; and eventually become the organ, not only of 
adding reputation to the Society, but also of effecting national benefits, both 
to Great Britain and to India. 

The generous patronage and support which the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee had received, enabled that institution zealously and effectually to pro- 
secute the designs for the accomplishment of which it was formed, and to 
present to the public many useful and interesting specimens of Eastern author- 
ship. 

The Report stated, that since the last anniversary, a renewed application 
had been made to the Government for public accommodation for the Society) 
a memorial to the Society’s August Patroness had been agreed upon, which had 
been graciously received by her Majesty, who had been pleased to command the 
President of the Board of Control, through whom the memorial had been pre* 
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sented, to communicate with the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and 
also with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the subject to which it referred. 
In conclusion, the Council congratulated the Society on having obtained, by the 
private contributions of some of its members, the bust of the late Director, 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., and of Sir Henry Worsley ; the former executed by 
Sir Francis Chantrey, and the latter by Mr. Behnes. 

C. A. Tulk, Esq., read the Report of the auditors on the financial condition 
of the Society. It stated, that the liberal donation of Sir H. Worsley had 
rendered the sale of part of the Society’s funded capital, anticipated by the 
auditors of last year, unnecessary ; and concluded by expressing the opinion 
of the auditors, that no fear need be apprehended of any defalcation of 
funds for the ordinary expenses of the Institution, if the Society continued to 
add to its subscribers as it had done within the last year. 

The Reports of the auditors and Council were unanimously received, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston addressed the meeting on the sub- 
jects which had engaged the attention of the Committee of Correspondence 
during the year ; and dwelt with much force on the great changes which could 
not fail to be produced on the people of the East by the political and commer- 
cial movements of European states, and particularly alluded to the pending 
struggle between the Russians and Circassians. Sir Alexander next adverted 
to Turkey, and drew the attention of the meeting to the efforts made in that 
country by the Sultan for the furtherance of improvement in his dominions. 
He next alluded to Arabia, and the interesting points connected with the early 
history of the people of that country, among whom learning flourished at a 
time when the rest of the world were in a state of supineness or ignorance. 
Sir Alexander afterwards remarked upon Africa, and the slave trade, and 
observed, that with the present feeling against that traffic, it could not fail 
soon to be put an end to. Sir Alexander concluded by expressing his decided 
opinion, that the objects of the Society to procure and diffuse the most com- 
plete information respecting the East were well deserving the support and 
encouragement of the Government; and that it behoved this country, as con- 
querors of India, to make its conquests serve also the purpose of advancing 
literature and science; and if any precedents were wanted, let them refer to 
what had been done in ancient times by Alexander the Great — by the Romans 
— by the Arabs, who founded colleges at Bagdad, and had collected there 
upwards of 300,000 manuscript volumes. In modern times, let them look to 
what the Spaniards had done in collecting the most valuable and interesting 
accounts of Peru and Mexico; and to the scientific commissions issued under 
the direction of Peter the Great, of Catherine II., and of Napoleon. India 
offered an immense field for research of every kind ; and the facilities which its 
army and navy, and its internal communications, afforded to that end, were 
almost unbounded. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted to Sir Alexander John- 
ston for his Report ; also to Sir Charles Forbes, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture and Commerce; who, in returning thanks, remarked, 
that on the formation of the Committee he had reluctantly accepted the office 
of chairman. He said reluctantly, because he felt that the objects of the 
Committee were of great interest and importance — perhaps the most important 
of the Society. He was glad, however, to know, that on relinquishing the 
chair, he should be succeeded by a gentleman better qualified than himself for 
the office; and he trusted, that under the auspices of the Right Hon. Holt 
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Mackenzie, as chairman, and Dr. Royle, as secretary, the Committee’s opera* 
tions would produce beneficial results to this country and India, to a great 
extent. 

The Right Hon. the President observed, that he perfectly agreed in the 
views taken by the Right Hon. the Chairman of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence, as to the imperative duty which devolved upon this country to do 
all in its power to forward the improvement of India and its inhabitants. He 
remarked, that no time could be more auspicious than the present for the 
prosecution of efforts to promote gcnerat civilization. Peace, with the excep- 
tion of the unhappy civil disturbances in the Peninsula, had now been enjoyed 
by Europe for upwards of twenty-three years; and there was every prospect 
of its continuance. Time and opportunities were consequently afforded for 
investigating into the condition of every part of the globe; and it especially 
became England to attend to every thing that related to that country over 
which, by the decrees of Providence, we had been permitted to acquire such 
extensive power. What Sir John Malcolm and Mr. Elphinstone had done to 
this end proved what could he done; and he believed that a great moss of 
information relative to India existed in the records of the East-India House, 
which might be made available. The right hon. gentleman referred to the 
operations of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, from the esta- 
blishment of which he felt assured the Society would derive great credit; for 
by its means new and valuable plants might be introduced into this country; 
and many of the productions of the East, now comparatively unknown here, 
might be advantageously brought into the English markets. The President 
concluded his address by adverting to the motives which had induced the 
Council to open the subscription for the bust of Sir Henry Worsley ; and con- 
gratulated the meeting on the improved state of the Society, to which he 
heartily wished every success. 

The thanks of the Society were unanimously voted respectively to the 
Council and officers for their services. 

A ballot took place for the officers for the next year, and for eight new 
members of Council. Charles Elliott, Esq. was elected treasurer, in the place 
of J. Alexander, Esq. resigned ; and Colonel J. Briggs, honorary secretary, in 
the place of Capt. Harkness, resigned. 

The President, Director, Vice-presidents, and Librarian, were re-elected. 
The following gentlemen were elected into the Council : — The Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie; Sir James R. Carnac, Bart. ; Sir Ralph Rice; Lieut. Col. R. 
Barnewall; James Ewing, Esq. ; John Forbes, Esq.; Professor Royle; and 
C. A. Tulk, Esq. 

At this meeting, an alteration in one of the articles of the Society’s Regula- 
tions was carried, by which, in future, the meetings of the Society will com- 
mence in November and end in June in each year ; the next meetings will 
consequently take place on the 20th of May, and the 9th and 23d of June. 
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VARIETIES. 

Assam Tea. — We have received an account of the manufacture of black tea 
as now practised at Suddiya, in Upper Assam, by the Chinamen sent there for 
that purpose, which has been published by order of the Tea Committee. It is 
from the pen of Mr. C. A. Bruce, the superintendent of tea culture. The pro- 
cess is as follows : 

The youngest and most tender leaves gathered there are put into large, cir- 
cular, open-worked bamboo baskets, in which they are thinly scattered, and 
then placed in a frame-work of bamboo, which is inclined to the horizon at an 
angle of about twenty-five degrees. On this frame, the leaves are exposed to 
the sun for about two hours, being occasionally turned. When they begin to 
look a little withered, they are brought into the house and suffered to cool. 
They are then softened by the hand, till they feel like soft leather. This pro- 
cess is said to give the tea the black colour and bitter flavour. The tea is then 
put into cast-iron pans, well heated, and stirred about briskly to prevent burn- 
ing. When too hot for the hand, the leaves are taken out and laid on a table, 
and distributed in parcels to persons who roll them into balls, the object of which 
process is to express any remaining juice which they may contain. They are 
then taken back to the hot pans and spread out in them as before, again 
turned by hand and taken out and rolled, after which they arc put into the 
drying basket, and spread on a sieve, which is in the centre of the basket, and 
the whole placed over a very nicely regulated charcoal fire, in which there must 
not be the least smoke. None of the leaves are permitted to fall into the fire, 
as the smoke from them would spoil the flavour of the tea. The next day the 
leaves are sorted ; the smallest the Chinese call call Pha ho , the second Pow- 
chong , the third Souchong, and the largest Toy chong : the first and last are not 
known in commerce. The tea is again carefully dried over the fire, taking 
cate not to mix the sorts, till the leaves have become crisp enough to break on 
the pressure of the fingers, when the process is complete. This is all very 
simple, but requires a degree of care and skill that cannot be expected from the 
labourers of this country for many years at least. If tea is to become an article 
of commerce in Bengal, it must be under the superintendence of Chinese 
workmen ; for an article whose value consists whollydn flavour, cannot be too 
carefully prepared. 

Mr. Bruce was informed by the workmen, that they use precisely the same 
process in China; that the tea grown on the sunny side of the mountains is the 
best, and that it ought to be kept a year before drinking: new tea, in the opi- 
nion of the Chinese, affects the head. 

Mr. Bruce has added to this description of the manufacture, a few observa- 
tions on the tea-plant of Assam, which lead to very different conclusions, as to 
its abundance, from those which Dr. McClelland’s pamphlet led to. Mr. Bruce 
thinks the tea-plant very abundant in places not yet explored. He says that it 
is a hardy plant, and bears not only close cutting, but fire. Land burnt for a 
paddy crop produced abundance of new shoots, forming a fine bush, much more 
productive than the original tree. His experiments lead to the conclusion, 
that plants brought from the jungles do not thrive without shade, but by no 
means that shade is necessary. On the contrary, the effects are just what 
might be expected ; the tea-tree, surrounded by jungle, grows up tall and slen- 
der, with only a few branches at the top; consequently, in the very worst state, 
to produce a plentiful crop of leaves. Mr. Bruce has planted many in the 
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jungle in deep shade, where they thrive well, and he has not succeeded so well 
with those in the sun. It may be prudent, therefore, to plant abundant nur. 
series in the shade for supplies; but for a crop, it is clear that the plant must 
be accustomed to exposure, and the paddy-field experiment seems to point out 
the means. It is pretty clear, that plantations may be made in Assam to any 
extent the Government pleases, and a very few years would suffice to give the 
Assam tea a fair trial as an article of merchandize. Mr. Bruce complainB of 
having his young plants destroyed by the mole-cricket. — Englishman, March 13. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Life of William Wilberforce. By his sons, Robert Isaac Wilberforce, M.A., 
and Samuel Wilberforce, M. A. In Five Vols. London, 1838. Murray. 

This is a very delightful piece of biography— the history of a man remarkable not 
for the lustre of his talents, so much as for the admirable use he made of them. In 
the difficult career of politics, rendered peculiarly embarrassing to him by the situ- 
ation of the country, and by his social relations with the ministers of the day ; as a 
religious character, and in the active duties of general charity and universal bene- 
volence, Mr. Wilberforce’s conduct was conspicuous for its consistency, and for the 
excellent principles by which it was regulated. These volumes disclose what maybe 
termed the hidden mechanism of that conduct,— the true reasons of its excellence 
and its consistency. There arc very few men, who have mixed so much amongst the 
high and general classes of society as Mr. Wilbcilorce did, whose moti\es of action 
could bear the rigid scrutiny to which lie has himself systematically subjected them 
in his diary and his reflections. 

This amiable person commenced the world as a man of gaiety and pleasure ; but 
his mind was one that could not be long enslaved by a taste for the insipid amuse- 
ments of fashion. The suggestions of a judicious tiiend gave it a manlier tone, and 
his own system of self-discipline accomplished the rest. It is pleasing to think, that 
the memory of such a man will not fade away, as that of characters that have 
nothing but their intrinsic excellence to recommend them to a world, which cherishes 
only qualities which are ‘‘ below the good;” but that it is inseparably associated 
with a cause — the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery — which must secure to 
him the lasting gratitude of a large portion of the human species. 

With regard to the execution of the woik, we doubt whether it might not have 
been advantageously curtailed by the omission of much of the diary matter : other 
parts appear to be sacrificed to this. The only subject on which we are disposed to 
be severe, is the manner in which the biographers have treated Mr Clarkson. They 
have given a partial , and therefore an unjust, account of the matter between him 
and their father. Even supposing that Mr. Clarkson had usurped much of the credit 
due to Mr. Wilberforce, the latter never complained; and his sons, if they thought a 
vindication of his claim necessary, under the circumstances of the case, should not 
have done it in a spirit so uncongenial with his. 

Lives of the most Eminent Foreign Statesmen. By G P. R, James, Esq. Vol. V. 

Being Vol. CII. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. London, 1838. Longman 

and Co. Taylor. 

This is the concluding volume : it contains the Lives of the Cardinal de Fleury, 
whose pacific virtues are proverbial; Count Zinzendorf, the Austrian Minister; 
Carvalho Marquis of Pombal, the celebrated Minister of Portugal ; Count Florida 
Blanca, the Spanish Minister, whose memoirs come down to our own time; the 
Duke de Choiseul, and the well-known James Necker. Mr. James’s mode of 
treating these masses of political history is, on the whole, excellent. The narrative 
is clear, and the style good. 
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The Palmer's Last Lesson , and other short Poems. By Culder Campbell . London, 
1838. Houlston and Hughes. 

We have lmd occasion to express our opinion of the diameter and merits of 
Captain Campbell's poetry, in our notice of his Lays from the East. It derives 
some advantage from the local scenery of the author’s residence; but we cannot 
perceive in these specimens any of that original vigour of thought, or of that pathos 
and felicity of expression, without which poetry is but a mere mechanical arrange- 
ment of ordinary prose. 

Statement of Proceedings in India, relative to the Calcutta and Saugur Railway and 
Harbour. London, 1838. Barnes. 

The Calcutta and Saugur Railway and Harbour scheme has failed ; the company 
is dissolved, and the residue of the money is to be repaid to the subscribers. The 
statement before us assigns for the failure causes quite independent of the supposed 
impracticability of the scheme, and a new company is about to be formed to carry it 
mto effect under better auspices. Caveat Emptor. 

Liber Mercalorius ; or the Merchant's Manual , being a Concise and Practical Treatise 
on Bills of Exchange. By Francis Hobleh, Attorney -at- Law. London, 1838. 
Longman and Co. 

This is a very useful little work, which must be of great advantage to the counting- 
house, and to all persons who have money dealings. 

The Science of Political Economy investigated , wherein is shown the defective Character 
of the Arguments which have hitherto been advanced for elucidating the Laws of 
Wealth. ByWm. Atkinson. London, 1838. Whittaker and Co. 

Mit. Atkinson has, in our opinion, successfully shown the loose and defective 
character of the aigumcnls on which the wi iters, who profess to treat of political eco- 
nomy, resttheii theories. We shall he glad to see his Conductive Aigumentj” 
in other words, the piinciples he would substitute. 

The Despatches and Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley, K. G , during his Lord _ 
ship's Mission to Spain , as Ambassador Evh aordinary to the Supreme Junta in 
i809. Edited by Montgomery Martin. London. 1838. Murray. 

These are valuable public documents, which it is convenient to have in an authentic 
and collective shape. 

Jiirndallak. A Poern. By Thomas Eagles. London, 1838. Whittaker and Co. 
Very sad ! 

A Catechism of Phrenology , illustrative of the Principles of that Science • By a Mem- 
ber of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. Glasgow, 1837. M’Phun. 

A compendious and simple exposition of the principles of Phrenology. 

Pocket Guide to the Preservation of the Teeth. By Andrew Nisbet, Surgeon- 
Dentist. Glasgow, 1838. M‘ Plain. 

A popular description of the nature and treatment ot diseases of the teeth, with 
the precautions required to preserve them in a healthy condition. 

The Normans in Sicily : being a Sequel to “ An Architectural Tour in Normandy." 
By Hknrt Gally Knight, Esq. M.P. London, 1838. Murray. 

This volume is the result of personal examination, with professional aid, of the 
architectural remains of the Normans in Sicily, in order to complete the author’s 
history of their architecture. It is prefaced with an interesting historical notice of 
the events which led to the establishment of the Normans in the south of Em ope. 
The conclusions ot Mr. Gaily Knight are contained in the last chapter, in wJiiclj, lie 
has given a brief history of the pointed arch : the preceding part of the book is 
almost unintelligible without the plates. 

Asiat. Joum. N.8.Vul.2(j.No.102. 


X 
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A few Words on the State of Transported Felons , and a Hint for the Improvement of 
their Moral Condition. By Arthur Charles Luthman. London, 1838. 

This little pamphlet is written by one who is evidently well acquainted with the 
evils he points out, and his observations are worth the attention of those who are 
intent on the improvement of prison discipline, and the transportation system. 

The New Musical Annual for 1838. By Mrs. Henry Mason. Novello. 

Mrs. H. Mason is already known to the public as the composer of several favourite 
airs, and the present work adds* to her well-earned reputation. 


A printed pamphlet has been put into our hands, containing copies of a corres- 
pondence between Captain Grindlnyand Captain Barber, with reference to a letter 
written by the latter gentleman to a correspondent in Calcutta (which, though private, 
was published in the Calcutta Courier), wherein he expresses opinions as to the course 
pursued by the former gentleman, with reference to the comprehensive steam-navi- 
gation scheme, which Captain Grindlay considers attaches to him an imputation 
which he does not deserve. We notice this correspondence, but we do no more; 
because we feel it to be out of the province of literary critics to adjudicate on ques- 
tions of this kind. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 

The Bishop of Calcutta is collecting materials for the “ Early History of Chris- 
tianity in India;” and has already obtained several important documents respecting 
the Antiquities of the Ncstorian and Armenian Churches. 

The third volume of the Travels of the celebrated Niebuhr in Arabia, which was in 
the press at Copenhagen nearly sixty years ago, but was destroyed by fire in the 
printing-office, is now again in the press, and will be published at Hamburgh about 
the close of this year. 

Major Mitchell, F.G.S., M.R.G.S., Surveyor-general of New South Wales, is pre- 
paring for publication, “ Travels in Australia,” including the Journals of three Expe- 
ditions into the Interior, in the years 1832, 1835, and 1836, with a deseiiption and 
map of Australia Felix, a region not previously explored. 

Preparing for publication in numbers, “ The Oriental Portfolio,” a series of Illus- 
trations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, Costumes, &c. of the 
East. 

The Journal of an Expedition into the Interior of Southern Africa, fitted out in 
1836 by “ The Cape of Good Hope Association for exploring Central Afnca,” com- 
prising an authentic Narrative of the Travels and Discoveries of the Expedition, &e., 
by Andrew Smith, M. D., Director to the Expedition, is in the piess. Dr. Smith is 
also preparing for publication, “ Illustrations of the Zoology of South Africa;” con- 
sisting chiefly of figures and descriptions of the objects of Natural History, collected 
during the expedition. 

China, its State and Prospects, with especial reference to the Diffusion of the Gospel, 
by W. II. Medhurst, twenty years a missionaiy to the Chinese, is in the press. 

The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff has in the pi ess a work, under the title of “ China 
Opened,” or a display of the Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manu- 
factures, Commerce, Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, &c., of the Chinese. 

“ A Journal of a Voyage to Japan, in the year 1817,” is in the press. 

Capt. W. C. Harris, of the Engineers, has m the press, at Bombay, a Narrative of 
an Expedition undertaken by him, m 1836-37, from the Cape of Good Hope, through 
the territories of the Chief Moselekatsc, in Southern Africa, to the Tropic of Capricorn, 
with a Sketch of the recent Emigration of the border Colonists. 

Egypt as it is in [838; with an Appendix, consisting of Egyptian official docu- 
ments; by Thomas Waghorn, Steam Agent in Egypt; is in the press. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONHON. 

An Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine ; 
fin Iodine an Introductory Lecture on the Course 
of Materia Medlca and Therapeutics, delivered at 
Kind's College. By J. Forbes Hoyle, M.D., 

F R.S., Ac. Bvo. Gs. Gd. 

The Ihstmy, Antiquities, Topography, and Sta- 
tustus of Eastern India; comprising the Districts 
of Behar, Shahabad, Bhagulpoor, Goruckpoor, 
Dinagepoor, Puramya, Rungpoor, and Assam, in 
relation to their Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Statistics, &c. ; Surveyed 
under the orders of the Supreme Government, and 
collated from the Original Documents at the East* 
India House. By Montgomery Martin. Vol. I. 

*< Behar and Shahabad.” Bvo. with plates. 21s. 
(To be completed in three volumes). 

The Shajrat ul Atruk, or Genealogical Tree of 
the Turks and Tatars. Translated and abridged 
by Colonel Miles. Hvo. 10s. Gd. 

A letter to Sir James Rivett Canute, Bart., on 
British Interference with the Religious Obser- 
\ .lines of the Natives of India. Bvo. 2s. 

The Riw and Pi ogress o J the Bntish Power m 
India. By Peter Auber, M.R.A.S., late Secretary 
to the lion E.ist-India Company. 2 vols. Bvo. 
CM. 2s. ; or royal paper, £.1. Js, 

Anglo- India, Soeuil, Moial, ond Political; being 
a Collection of Papers from the “ Astatic Jour- 
nal.” 3 vols, post H\o. 27s. 

The Dr^iatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of 
the Mai qness Wellesley, K.G., during his Admi- 
nistration In India. Edited by Montgcnneiy Mar- 
tin. r > vols. Bvo. with Portrait, Maps, Plans, itc. 
to. 10s. 

VI ust i otions Of the ILstin y and Pioetiecs of the. 
Thugs of India; anil Notices of some nt the Pio- 
iccdings of the Government of India, for the Sup- 
pression ot the Crime of Thuggee. Bvo. 15s. 

So mons deheei ed in India, during the course of 
the Primary Visitation. By Daniel Wilson, D.D., 
Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan. Bvo. 12s. 

Indian Appeals.— Reports of Cases, heard and 
determined by the Judicial Committee and by Hit* 
Lords of the Privy Council, on Appeal from the 
Supreme and Provincial Courts in the Kast-Indics. 
By Kdm. E. Moore, Esq., Banister-at-law. Part I. 
as. Gd. 

An Alphabetical List of the Officers of the Indian 
A>nv/, from the Year 1 7(,0 to the Yeat IB: $7. Com- 
piled by Messrs. Dodwell and Miles, East-India 
Army Agents. Imperial Bvo. £2. 2s. (or the Pre- 
sidencies separate, tur. Bengal, 21s. ; Madras, 16b.; 
Bombay, 15s.). 

The Himalaya Tom 1st : comprising Thirty Views 
of Scenery in India, principally among the Hima- 
laya Mountains; from Drawings on the spot Ly 
Lieut. G. F. White, 31st regt. The Literary por- 
tion of the work edited by Mtss Emma Roberts, 
fiom the private journals of several gentlemen. 
Supei-royal 4to. £ 2 . 2s. 

A Residence „n Greece ami Tut key ; with Notes 
of the Journey through Bulgaria, Servia, Hun- 
gary, and across the Balkan. By Francis llcrvd. 
Esq. 2 vols. Bvo. with Plates. 31s. (id. 

Travels in Arabia (in the Province of Oman, in 
the Peninsula of Mount Sinai, and along the 
Shores of the Red Sea). By Lieut. J. It. Well- 
ste d, F It.S , Indian Navy. 2 vols. Bvo. with 
Maps, <5cc. 24s. 

Mannas and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
including their Private Life, Government, Laws, 
Arts, Manufactures, &c. ; derived from a Compa- 
rison of the Paintings, Sculptures, and Monu- 
ments still existing, with the Accounts of Ancient 
Authors. By J.G. Wilkinson, F.R.S., &c. 3 vols. 
tho. with Plates. £3. 3s. 

The Prisoners of Ahd-el-Knder ; or Five Months 
Giptnuy among the Arabs, in the Autumn of 
1H.K By Mons. A. Dc France, Lieutenant in the 
remh Navy; tinnslated by II. F. Porter, Esu. 
1 21IIO. Gs, 


Modem Egyptians. Vols. Land II. 12mo. 4*. fid. 
each. ( Written for the “Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge”). 

Narrative of the Residence of the Persian Princes 
in Loudon, tn 1835 and 183G *, with an Account of 
their Journey from Persia, and subsequent Ad- 
ventures. By J. B. Fraser, Esq., author of “ Tra- 
vels in Khorasan,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 

Plates 21s. 

The Voyages, Dangerous Adventures, and Immi- 
nent Escapes of Capt. Richatd Falconer; Inter- 
mixed with tne Voyages and Adventures of 
Thomas Randal. 18mo. 3s. (id. (Reprint of a 
scarie work) 

A General Plan for a Mail Communication by 
Steam between Great Britain and the Eastern and 
Western Parts of the World, and also to Canton 
and Sydney, Westward by the Pacific, &c By 
James McQueen, Esq. 8vo. with Charts. 

On Communication with India in large Steam- 
ships hi/ the Cape of Good Hope. Printed by order 
of the India Mcam-Miip Company, and addressed 
to the Butish Public. By Sir John Ross, C.B., 
Arc., Captain R.N. Uvo. K Gd. 

Rntish Colonization and the Coloured Tribes. 
By b. Bannister, Esq., late Attorney-general of 
New South Wales. 12mo. 5s. 

Buds of Western Afina, containing Sixty-six 
coloured Plates, numerous Wood-cuts, and me- 
moirs and Portiaits of Le Vaillant and B r uce. By 
W, Sw.unson, Esq., A.C G., Arc. 2 voK sin, Bvo. 
12s (Written for “ Jardine’s Naturalist’s Libra- 
ry”). 

Selections from the Boston of Sddi. Intended for 
the Use of Students of the Persian Language. By 
E. Falconer, M. A., Ac. Small lBmo. Bs. 

Lectuie on the Nat me and Structure of the 
Chinese Language, delivered at University Col- 
lege. By the Rev. Samuel Kidd, Professor of the 
Chinese Language and Literature in that Institu- 
tion. 

Sketches of Judaism and the Jews. By the Rev. 
A. McCaul, D.l). l2mo. 3s. fid. 

The Nabob's Wife. By the Author of “ Village 
Reminiscences,” Arc. 3 vols. post Bvo. 31s. Gd. 

Imported from the East. 

Transactions of the Medical and Physical So- 
ciety of Calcutta. Vol. V III. Part I . Bvo. 7»-6d. 

An Anglo-Persian Map of India . By J, B.Tassm. 
On six sheets, £3. 3». 


CALCUTTA. 

A Sketch of the Medical Topography of Bishnath, 
and its immediate Neighbourhood; with an Ac- 
count of the Diseases generally prevailing in As- 
sam. Ry Assist. Surg. D. A. Mavleod, Assam Lt. 
In f. Royal Bvo. 11s. 2. 

Notes on the Medical Topography of Calcutta. 
By I. R. Martin, Presidency Surgeon, and Sur- 
geon to the General Hospital. Royal 8vo. with 
two Maps. Rs. 5. 

The Topogt aphy of Assam. By John MeCosh, 
Officiating Second- Assist Surgeon General Hospi- 
tal, Arc. Royal Bvo. with lithographic Sketches. 
Rs. 5. 

Jycpoor State Tiials, with Sketches of the Tem- 
ple m which Mr. Blake was murdered, anil part of 
the City of Jycpoor, with the Outer Courts of the 
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PENAL CODE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

( Continued from p. 88 ). 

CHAP. III. 

GENERAL EXChl'TIONS. 

62.* Nothing is an offence which is done by a person who is, or in good 
faith believes himself to be, commanded by law to do it. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, a soldier, fires on a mob, by the order of his superior officer, in confor- 
mity with the commands of the law. A has committed no offence. 

(/>) A, an officer of a court of justice, being ordered by that court to arrest Y, and 
being led into a belief that Z is Y, arrests Z, believing, in good faith, that in arresting 
Z, he is obeying an order which he is commanded by law to obey. Here A may, 
under certain circumstances, be liable to a civil aetion ; but he has committed no 
offence. 

03. Nothing is an offence which is done by a person in the exercise, to the 
best of his judgment, exerted in good faith, of any power given to him by law. 
Illustration. 

A secs Z commit what appears to A to be a murder. A, in the exercise, to the 
best of his judgment, exerted in good faith, of the power which the law gives to all 
persons, of apprehending murderers in the fuct, seizes Z, in order to bring Z before 
the proper authorities. A has committed no offence. 

64. Nothing ia an offence which is done by a child under seven years 
of age. 

65. Nothing is an offence which is done by a child above seven years of age 
and under twelve, who has not attained sufficient maturity of understanding to 
judge of the nature and consequences of his conduct on that occasion. 

66. Nothing is an offence which is done by a person in a state of idiotcy. 

67. Nothing is an offence which a person does in consequence of being mad 
or delirious at the time of doing it. 

68. Nothing is an offence which a person does in consequence of being, at 
the time of doing it, in a state of intoxication, provided that cither the sub- 
stance which intoxicated him was administered to him without his knowledge* 
or against his will, or that he was ignorant that it possessed any intoxicating 
quality. 

69. Nothing which is not intended to cause death, and which is not known 
by the doer to be likely to cause death, is an offence by reason of any harm 
which it may cause, or be known by the doer to be likely to cause, to any per- 
son above twelve years of age who has given a free and intelligent consent, 
whether express or implied, to suffer that harm, or to take the risk of that 
harm, such consent not having been obtained by wilful misrepresentation on 
the part of the person who does the thing. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, a dentist, offers Z, a person of ripe age and sound mind, a price for /s 
teeth, and, without any vviltul misrepresentation, obtains Z’s consent to the drawing 
of Z’s teeth. A draws Z’s teeth. Here, though A’s act falls under the definition of 
the offence of voluntarily causing hurt, A has committed no offence. 

* In the portion of the Code published last month (p. M), the following clause, after clause 41, was 
omitted : “ In every case in which sentence of transportation for life has been passed, the Governmen 
of the presidency within wlihh the offender has been sentenced may, without the consent of the 
offender, commute the punishment for Imprisonment of either description, or for banishment from t >c 
temtories of the East-Imha Company: which impiisomncnt may be for life, or for any term. T a 1 
Uause numbered 42 should be 4.J, and so on. 
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(b) A converts Z, a person of ripe age and sound mind, to the Mahomcdan reli- 
gion, and, without any wilful misrepresentation, obtains Z’s consent to be circum- 
cised. A circumcises Z. A has committed no offence. 

(c) A and Z agree to fence with each other for amusement. If this agreement 
implies the consent of each to suffer any harm which, in the course of such fencing, 
may be caused without foul play, theu if A, while playing fairly, hurts Z, A lias 
committed no offence. 

(d) A, a friend of Z, calls at Z’s house, in Z’s absence, and writes and seals 
several letters there with Z’s paper and wax, without asking any person’s permission. 
Here, if the acquaintance between A and Z be such, that according to the usages of 
society, the consent of Z to such use of his property must be implied thence, A has 
committed no offence. 

70. Nothing which is not intended to cause death is an offence, by reason of 
any harm which it may cause, or be intended by the doer to cause, or be known 
by the doer to be likely to cause, to any person for whose benefit it is done, in 
good faith, and who has given a free and intelligent consent, whether express 
or implied, to suffer that harm, or to take the risk of that harm, such consent 
not having been obtained by wilful misrepresentation on the part of the person 
who does the thing. 

Illustration. 

A, a surgeon, knowing that a particular operation is likely to cause the death of 
Z, who suffers under a painful complaint, but not intending to cause Z’s death, and 
intending, in good faith, Z’s benefit, perlorms that operation on Z, by Z’s ficc and 
intelligent consent, not having obtained that consent by misrepiescntation. A has 
committed no offence. 

71. Nothing which is done in good faith for the benefit of a person who is 
under twelve years of age, or of unsound mind, by that person’s lawful guar- 
dian or guardians, or by the authority of such lawful guardian or guardians, 
is an offence by reason of any harm which it may cause to that person : Pro- 
vided— First, That this exception shall not extend to the intentional causing 
of death, or to the attempting to cause death ; Secondly, That this exception 
shall not extend to the doing of any thing which the person doing it knows 
to be likely to cause death, for any purpose other than the preventing of death 
or grievous hurt; Thirdly , That this exception shall not extend to the volun- 
tary causing of grievous hurt, or to the attempting to cause grievous luirtj 
unless it be for the purpose of preventing death or grievous hurt, or in the 
performance of the rite of circumcision ; Fourthly , That this exception shall 
not extend to rape, &c.,* or to the attempting to commit rape, &c. ; Fifthly , 
That this exception shall not extend to the abetment, cither previous or sub- 
sequent, of any offence, to the committing of which offence it would not 
extend. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, a parent, whips his child moderately, for the child’s benefit. A has com- 
mitted no offence. 

(b) A confines his child, for the child’s benefit. A has committed no offence. 

(c) A, in good faith, for his daughter's benefit, intentionally kills her, to pi event 
her from falling into the hands of the Pindarries. A is not within the exception. 

( d ) A, in good faith, for his child’s benefit, without his child’s consent, has his 
child cut for the stone, knowing it to be likely that the operation will cause the 
cli ild’s death, but not intending to cause the child’s death. A has committed no offence, 
inasmuch as his object was the preventing of death or grievous hurt to the child. 

(e) A, in good faith, for his child’s pecuniary benefit, emasculates his child. Here, 


* See the original. 
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inasmuch as A has caused grievous hurt to the child for a purpose other than the 
preventing of death or grievous hurt to the child, A is not within the exception. 

(/) A, intending in good faith the pecuniary benefit of Z, his daughter, a child 
under twelve years of age, abets a rape committed by B on Z. Neither A nor U is 
within the exception. 

72. Nothing is an offence by reason of any harm which it may cause to a 
person for whose benefit it is done in good faith, even without that person’s 
consent, if the circumstances are such that it is impossible for that person to 
signify such consent, or if that person is in such a state of mind as to be inca- 
pable of intelligent consent,* and has no legal guardian, to whom it is possible 
to apply for authority : Provided —First, That this exception shall not extend 
to the intentional causing of death, or to the attempting to cause death ; 
Secondly, That this exception shall not extend to the doing of any thing which 
the person doing it knows to be likely to cause death, for any purpose other 
than the preventing of death or grievous hurt ; Thirdly, That this exception 
shall not extend to the voluntary causing of hurt, or to the attempting to 
cause hurt, for any purpose other than the preventing of death or hurt; 
Fourthly , That this exception shall not extend to rape, &c., or to the attempt- 
ing to commit rape, &c.; Fifthly, That this exception shall not extend to the 
abetment, either previous or subsequent, of any otlence to the committing of 
which offence it would not extend 

Illustrations. 

(a) Z is thrown from his horse, and is insensible. A, a surgeon, finds that Z 
requires to be trepanned. A, not intending Z’s death, but, in good faith, for Z’s 
benefit, performs the trepan before Z recovers his power of judging tor himself. A 
lias committed no offence. 

(b) Z is earned off by a tiger. A fires at the tiger, knowing it to be likely that 
the shot may kill Z, but not intending to kill Z, and in good faith intending Z’s 
benefit. The tiger drops Z. It appears that A’s ball has given Z a mortal wound. 
Nevertheless, A has committed no offence. 

(c) A, a surgeon, sees a child suffer an accident, which is likely to prove fatal 
unless an operation be immediately performed. There is not time to apply to the 
child’s legal guardians. A performs the operation, in spite of the entreaties of the 
child, intending in good faith the child’s benefit- A lias committed no offence. 

(d) A is in a house which is on fire, with Z, a child. People below hold out a 
blanket. A drops the child from the house-top, knowing it to be likely that the fall 
may kill the child, but not intending to kill the child, and intending in good faith the 
child’s benefit. Here, even it the child is killed by the fall, A has committed no 
offence. 

73. Nothing is an offence by reason that it causes, or that it is intended to 
cause, or that it is known to be likely to cause, any harm, if that harm is so 
slight that no person of ordinary sense and temper would complain of such 
harm. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A gets into a public carriage, in which Z is sitting, and in seating himself 
slightly hurts Z by pressing him against the side of the carriage. Here, though A’s 
act falls within the definition in clause 31G, yet if the whole harm caused was so 
slight that no man of ordinary sense and temper would complain of such harm, A 
has committed no offence. 

( b ) A, a servant in Z’s house, having occasion to wiite a letter, dips a pen in ink, 
the property ot Z. Here, though the act of A may fall under the definition of theft* 
A has committed no offence. 

* For llictleGnitian of “ intelligent consent,” see clause HI (p, 85). 
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ON THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE DEFENCE. 

74. Everybody has a right, subject to the restrictions contained in the next 
following clause, to defend - First , His own body, and the body of every other 
person, against assault ; Secondly , His own property, and the property of every 
other person, against any act which is an offence falling under the definition of 
theft, robbery, mischief, or criminal trespass, or which is an attempt to com- 
mit theft, robbery, mischief, or criminal trespass. 

75. There is no right of private defence against an act done by a public ser- 
vant, who is legally competent, as such public servant, to do that act, though 
that act maybe an offence in that public servant, or against an act done by the 
direction of a public servant, or body of public servants, legally competent, 
as such public servant or as such body, to direct that act to be done, though 
the directing that act to be done may be an offence. 

There is no right of private defence in cases in which there is time to have 
recourse to the protection of the public authorities in the manner indicated 
in the Code of Criminal Procedure. The right of private defence in no case 
extends to the inflicting of more harm than it is necessary to inflict for the 
purpose of defence. 

Illustrations. 

(a) Z, a public servant, legally competent to arrest persons as being suspected of 
mtiiin offences, ariests A maliciously, not having any ground to suspect A of any 
such offence. Here, Z commits an offence. Put a» Z legally competent to airest 
A, A has no private right of defence against Z. 

(b) A, a powerful man, well-aimed, finds Z, an unarmed boy, breaking into his 
house at night A knows that lie can defend Ins propei ty against Z without killing Z. 
A kills Z. A has exceeded the right of pnvate defence. 

7(i. The right of private defence of the body extends, under the restrictions 
mentioned in the clause last preceding, to the voluntary causing of death or 
of any other harm to the assailant, if the assault which occasions the exercise 
of the right be of any of the descriptions hereinafter enumerated ; namely — 
First, Such an assault as may reasonably cause the apprehension that death 
will otherwise be the consequence of such assault ; Secondly , Such an assault 
as may reasonably cause the apprehension that grievous hurt will otherwise be 
the consequence of such assault ; Thirdly , An assault with the intention of 
committing rape ; Fourthly, An assault with the intention, See. ; Fifthly , An 
assault with the intention of kidnapping; Sixthly , An assault with the inten- 
tion of wrongfully confining any person, under circumstances which may rea- 
sonably cause it to be apprehended that the wrongful confinement will be such 
•is is punishable by this Code with imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
u’u\ 

77. If the assault be not of any of the descriptions enumerated in the clause 
Ijm preceding, the right of private defence of the body docs not extend to the 
voluntary causing of death to the assailant, but docs extend, under the restric- 
tions mentioned in Clause 75, to the voluntary causing to the assailant of any 
iiarm other than death. 

<8. The right of private defence of the body commences as soon as the dan- 
ger to the body commences, though no assault may yet have been committed, 
a nd continues as long as the danger to the body continues. 

/J. The right of private defence of property extends, under the restrictions 
mentioned in Clause 75, to the voluntary causing of death, or of any other 
liariiq to the wrong-doer, if the offence, the committing of which, or the 
attempting to commit which, occasions the exercise of the right, be an offence 
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of any of the descriptions hereinafter enumerated ; namely— First, Robbery ; 
Secondly, Housebreaking by night; Thirdly , Mischief by fire committed on 
any building, tent, or vessel, which building, tent, or vessel is used as a 
human building ; Fourthly, Theft, mischief, or house-trespass, under such 
circumstances as may reasonably cause apprehension that death or grievous 
hurt would otherwise be the consequence of such theft, mischief, or house- 
trespass. 

80. If the offence, the committing of which, or the attempting to commit 
which, occasions the exercise of the right of private defence, be theft, mis- 
chief, or criminal trespass, not of any of the descriptions enumerated in the 
clause last preceding, that right docs not extend to the voluntary causing of 
death, but does extend, subject to the restrictions mentioned in Clause 75, 
to the voluntary causing to the wrong-doer of any harm other than death. 

81. The right of private defence of property commences when the danger 
to the property commences. 

The right of private defence of property against theft or robbery continues 
till either° the offender has effected his retreat with the property, or the pro- 
perty has been recovered. ... 

The right of private defence of property against criminal trespass or mis- 
chief, continues as long as the offender continues in the commission of criminal 

trespass or mischief. . 

The right of private defence of property against house-breaking by night 
continues as long as the house-trespass which has been begun by such house- 
breaking continues. . . , 

8<j. When an act which would otherwise he a certain offence is not that 
oflencc, by reason of the youth, the idiotcy, the madness, the delirium, or 
the intoxication of the person doing that act, or by reason of any nmconccp- 
lion on the part of that person, every person has the same right or private 
defence against that act which lie would have if that act were that offence. 

Illustrations. 

(a) Z, under the influence of madness, attempts to kill A. Z is guilty of no 
offence. But A has the same light of private detence winch he would have if Z weie 

(b) A enters by night a house which lie is legally entitled to enter. 1, in good 
faith, taking A lor a houschieitker, attacks A. Here, Z, by attacking A under this 
misconception, commits no offence. But A has the same light of private defence 
against Z winch he would have it Z were acting under no misconception. 

83. In cases in which there is a right of private defence extending to the 
voluntary causing of death to the person whose act renders detence necessity, 
if the defender be so situated that he cannot effectually exercise that right 
without risk of harm to an innocent person, his right ot private defence exten s 
to the running of that risk. 

Illustration. 

A is attacked hy a mob, who attempt to murder him. He cannot effectually exer- 
cise his light of private defence without filing on the mob, and he cannot fire withuu 
ri>k of harming young children, who are mingled with the mob. A has a right o 
liie. 

84. Nothing is an offence which is an exercise of the right of private defence, 
or which would be an exercise of the right of private defence if the circum- 
stances under which it is done were such as the person who does it believes m 
good faith that they are. 
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Illustration. 

Z, intending to frighten A, by way of 5est, stops A in the highway, and demands 
his money. A, believing in good faith that Z is a robber, and not knowing that he 
may save himself from being robbed without killing Z, kills Z. A has committed no 
offence. 

CHAP. IV. 

OP ABKTMEHT. 

85. Abetment is of two kinds — previous abetment, and subsequent abet- 
ment. 

86. A person is said previously to abet the doing of a thing who, First, 
Instigates any person to do that thing ; or, Secondly , Engages in any conspiracy 
for the doing of that thing ; or, Thirdly , Aids by any act, or by any illegal 
omission, the doing of that thing; or, Fourthly , Conceals by any act, or by 
any illegal omission, the existence of a design to do that thing, intending, or 
knowing it to be likely that he may, by such concealment, facilitate the doing 
of that thing. 

Explanation. A person may previously abet the doing of a thing in any one 
of the four ways herein before-mentioned, though the thing abetted be not 
done. 

87* A person is said previously to abet an offence, who previously abets the 
doing of a thing which is an offence, not being under any misconception, such 
that if a person being under that misconception did that thing, the doing of 
that thing would not be an offence. 

Illustration. 

A aids B to take a horse out of Z’s possession. Here, if B took the horse fraudu- 
lently, B is guilty of theft. But if A aided B, believing that B had a right to take 
the horse, A is not said to have abetted the theft committed by B, though he has 
abetted the taking of the horse 

88. Whoever previously abets any offence by instigating any person to com- 
mit that offence, shall, if that offence is committed by that person in conse- 
quence of that instigation, be punished with the punishment provided for such 
an offence. 

Explanation. Such instigation as is hereinbefore described being an offence, 
the successful instigating to such instigation is also an offence, punishable in 
the same manner. 

Illustration. 

A instigates B to instigate C to commit a theft. C commits the theft in conse- 
quence of the instigation. A and B are liable to the punishment of theft. 

89. If any person by doing any thing whereby he commits an offence under 
the last preceding clause, also commits an offence under any clause contained 
in any other chapter of this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

Illustration. 

A, by putting B in fear of death, induces B to burn a stack of corn belonging to Z. 
Here, A is liable both to the punishment provided for burning such a stack of corn, 
«md to the punishment of criminally putting B in fear of death. 

90. Whoever, by instigation attended with the actual delivery of a bribe, 
previously abets any offence punishable with imprisonment, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of any description provided for that offence, for a term 
which may extend to onc-fourth part of the longest term provided for that 
offence, or such fine as is provided for that offence, or both. 

I suit .Jour. N.S. V o 1 02. 
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Illustration . 

A causes money to be paid to B, in order to induce B to give false evidence. Here, 
whether B gives the false evidence or not, A has committed the offence defined in 
this clause. 

91. Whoever, by instigation attended with the threat of causing any injury, 
previously abets any offence punishable with imprisonment, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of any description provided for that offence, for a term 
which may extend to one-fourth part of the longest term provided for that 
offence, or such fine as is provided for that offence, or both. 

92. If any person, by doing any thing whereby he commits an offence under 
the last preceding clause, also commits an offence under any clause contained 
in any other chapter of this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

93. Whoever, being present while any offence punishable with rigorous 
imprisonment for a term of one year or upwards is committed, previously 
abets that offence by instigating the offender to persist in the commission of 
that offence, shall he punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to one-fourth of the longest term provided for that 
offence, or fine, or both. 

94. Whoever previously abets any offence by instigating the public generally, 
or any number or class of persons exceeding ten, to the commission of that 
offence, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to three years, or fine, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A affixes in a public place a placard, exhorting the members of a sect to meet at 
a certain time and place, tor the purpose of attacking the members of an adverse sect, 
while engaged in a procession. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(b) A inserts in a newspaper an article advising soldiers to shoot every command- 
ing officer who uses them harshly. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

95. Whoever previously abets any offence, by engaging in any conspiracy 
for the commission of that offence, shall, if that offence is committed in pur- 
suance of that conspiracy, be punished with the punishment provided for that 
offence. 

Explanation. It is not necessary, to bring a person within this clause, that 
he should have concerted the offence with the person who ha9 committed the 
offence. It is sufficient that he was engaged in the conspiracy in pursuance of 
which the offence has been committed. 

Illustration. 

B concerts with C a plan for poisoning Z. It is agreed that C shall administer the 
powon. B then explains the plan to A, without mentioning C’s name. A agrees to 
procure the poison ; C administers the poison ; Z dies in consequence. Here, 
though A and C have not conspired together, yet A has been engaged in the conspi- 
racy in pursuance of which Z has been murdered. A has, theretore, committed the 
offence defined in this clause, and is liable to the punishment of murder. 

96. Whoever previously abets any offence punishable with imprisonment, by 
engaging in a conspiracy to commit that offence, shall, if any act or any illegal 
omission takes place in pursuance of that conspiracy, and in order to the com- 
mitting of that offence, be punished with imprisonment of any description 
provided for that offence, for a term which may extend to one-fourth part of 
the longest term provided for that offence, or such fine as is provided for that 
offence, or both. 
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Illustration. 

A and B conspire to poison Z. A, in pursuance of this conspiracy, and in order 
to the poisoning of Z, buys poison. Here, both A and B have Committed the 
offence defined in this clause. If they had murdered Z, and had been sentenced to 
imprisonment for doing so, the imprisonment would have been rigorous, and for life. 
Therefore, under Clause 48,* each of them is liable to rigorous imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to six years. 

97- Whoever previously abets any offence, by doing any act, or omitting 
what he is legally bound to do, with the intention of aiding the commission 
of that offence, shall, if that offence is committed, be punished with the punish- 
ment provided for that offence. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A keeps watch in the street, with the intention of securing B from interrup- 
tion while B breaks into a house by night. A has committed the offence defined in 
this clause. 

(б) A, a servant hired to take charge of his masters plate, illegally omits to lock 
the plate up, with the intention of thereby rendering it easier for B to steal the 
plate. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(c) A, a police-officer, directed by law to prevent the commission of robberies, 
sees 13 committing a robbery, and passes by without interfering, intending to facilitate 
the robbery by thus illegally omitting to perform his duty. A has committed the 
offence defined in this clause. 

98 Wherever, in an attempt to commit an offence, or in the commission of 
an offence, or in consequence of the commission of an offence, a different 
offence is committed, then whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, was a 
previous abettor of the first-mentioned offence, shall be liable to the punish- 
ment of the last-mentioned offence, if the last-mentioned offence were such 
as the said abettor knew to be likely to be committed in the attempt to commit 
the first-mentioned offence, or in the commission of the first-mentioned offence, 
or in consequence of the commission of the first-mentioned offence ; and if 
both offences he actually committed, and the person who has committed them 
he liable to cumulative punishment, the abettor shall also be liable to cumula- 
tive punishment. 

Illustrations. 

(a) B, with arms, breaks into an inhabited house at midnight, for the purpose of 
robbery. A watches at the door. B, being resisted by Z, one of the inmates, 
murders Z. Here, if A considered murder as likely to be committed by B in the 
attempt to rob the house, or in the robbing of the house, or in consequence of the 
robbing of the house, A is liable to the punishment provided for murder. 

(b) A instigates B to resist a distress. B, inconsequence, resists that distress. 
In offering the resistance, B voluntarily causes grievous hurt to the officers executing 
tlie distress. As B has committed both the offence of resisting legal process, and 
tbc offence of voluntarily causing grievous hurt, B is liable to cumulative punishment 
for these offences, and if A knew that B was likely voluntarily to cause grievous hurt 
in resisting the distress, A will also be liable to cumulative punishment. 

99. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets an offence, 
if, in consequence of that instigation, or in pursuance of that conspiracy, or 
with that aid, an offence is committed which would be a different offence but 
for some misconception on the part of the doer, from which misconception the 
abettor is free ; or but for some intention or knowledge on the part of the 
doer, which intention or knowledge the abettor does not know that the doer 
has, shall be liable to the same punishment to w hich he would have been liable 

* Numbered in our Journal, by mi&Ukc, '■ 47.” : 
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if no such misconception, intention, or knowledge, had existed on the part of 
the doer. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A makes preparations for the burning of Z, a Hindoo widow, believing that 
she has given a free consent to be burned. Here, A previously abets by aid the 
offence of voluntary culpable homicide by consent. If the preparations which A has 
made are subsequently used, without A’s knowledge, for the purpose of putting Z to 
death without her consent, those who so use them are guilty of murder ; but A is 
liable only to the punishment to which he would have been liable if voluntary culpable 
homicide by consent had been committed. 

(б) A instigates B to commit mischief on certain property, which B believes to be 
worth less than Us. 5, but which A knows to be worth more than R$. 100. Here, 
B is liable only to fine, which may extend to an amount equal to ten times the loss 
caused ; but A is punishable with imprisonment for a term which may extend to two 
years, and with unlimited fine. 

100. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the doing 
of a thing which is done in consetpience of that instigation, or in pursuance 
of that conspiracy, or with that aid, shall, if that thing would be a certain 
offence but for the youth, the idiotcy, the madness, the delirium, or the 
intoxication of the person doing that thing, or but for some misconception on 
the part of that person, from which misconception the abettor is free, be 
punished with the punishment provided for that offence. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A instigates B, a child of four years old, to take property in a way which, in a 
grown-up person, would be the offence of theft. B takes the property in consequence. 
B has committed no otfcnce ; but A is liable to the punishment of theft. 

(b) A instigates B, a madman, to set file to a dwelling-hou^e. B sets fire to the 
house in consequence. B has committed no offence ; but A is liable to the punish- 
ment of setting fire to a dwelling-house. 

(c) A tells B, a police-officer, that Z is Y, knowing that B is charged to arre«t Y, 
and meaning to cause Z to be illegally confined. B, in consequence, arrests Z, 
believing in good faith that be is commanded by law to do it. Here, B has com- 
mitted no offence ; but A is liable to be punished as if he bad himself illegally con- 
fined Z. 

{d) A instigates B to take property out of Z’s possession, and in order to such 
instigation, induces B to believe that the property belongs to A. B takes the pro- 
perty out of Z’s possession, intending thereby to cause loss to Z and gain to A, but 
believing that loss and gain to be rightful loss and rightful gain. B, acting under this 
misconception, does not take fraudulently, and therefore does not commit theft ; but 
A is liable to the punishment to which he would have been liable if B bad committed 
theft. 

101. Whoever, being a public servant, conceals, by any act or illegal omis- 
sion, the existence of a design to commit any offence, the commission of which 
offence it is his duty, as such public servant, to prevent, and thereby pre- 
viously abets that offence, shall, if that offence be committed, be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one- 
half of the longest term of imprisonment provided for that offence, or fine, or 
both. 

Illustration. 

A, an officer of police, being legally bound to give information of all designs to 
commit dacoity which may come to his knowledge, and knowing that B designs to 
commit dacoity, omits to give such information, knowing it to be likely that this 
omission will facilitate the commission of the dacoity. Here, A has, by an illegal 
omission, concealed tht existence of B’s design, and hu thus previously abetted 
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dacoity. If the dacoity be actually committed, A has committed the offence defined 
in this clause, and is liable to imprisonment of either description for a term which 
may extend, under Clause 48, to twelve years. 

102. Whoever conceals, by any act or illegal omission, the existence of a 
design to commit any offence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for a 
term of one year or upwards, and thereby previously abets that offence, shall, 
if that offence be committed, be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to one-fourth part of the longest term of 
imprisonment provided for that offence, or fine, or both. 

Illustration. 

A, knowing that a widow is about to be burned with the corpse of her husband, 
tells the magistrate that the family are determined that she shall not be burned. A 
thus misinforms the magistrate, knowing it to be likely that the burning of the widow 
will thereby be facilitated. Here, A has, by an act, concealed the existence of a 
design to commit voluntary culpable homicide, and has thus previously abetted volun- 
tary culpable homicide. If, therefore, voluntary culpable homicide be committed, A 
luts committed the offence defined in this clause. 

103. A person is said subsequently to abet the doing of a thing, who, know- 
ing that thing to have been done, assists or attempts to assist, by any act or 
illegal omission, the doer of that thing to avoid any evil consequence of doing 
that thing, or to derive from the doing of that tiling any advantage, with a 
view to which advantage that thing was done. 

104. A person is said subsequently to abet an offence, who subsequently 
abets what he knows to be an offence, or what he would know to be an offence 
but lor his ignorance of the law. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A subsequently abets B in sitting dhurna at Z’s door, not knowing that B, by 
sitting dhurna , has committed what is by law an offence, but knowing that B sat 
dhurna with the intention of causing it to be believed, that by so sitting he rendered 
Z an object of divine displeasure. Ileie, A, but for his ignorance of the law, 
would know B’s act to be an offence (see Clause 283). Here, therefore, A is said to 
have subsequently abetted the offence which B has committed. 

(h) A subsequently abets the taking of property by B out of Z’s possession. B 
has tuken the property fraudulently, and has therefore been guilty of theft. But if 
A does not know the taking to be fiaudulent, then, as A, even if he knows the 
law, cannot know that B 1ms been guilty of theft. A, though he has subsequently 
abetted the taking, is not said to have subsequently abetted B's offence. 

105. Whoever, knowing that an offence has been committed, and knowing 
himself to be directed by law to give information, in any quarter, of that offence, 
subsequently abets that offence, by intentionally omitting to give such infor- 
mation, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term 
which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

106. Whoever, knowing that an offence has been committed, which is 
punishable with rigorous imprisonment for a term of one year or upwards, sub- 
sequently abets that offence by causing any marks of the commission of that 
offence to disappear, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description 
for a term which may extend to one-twelfth part of the longest term of impri- 
sonment provided for that offence, or fine, or both. 

Illustration. 

A, knowing that B has murdered Z, assists B to hide the body. A is liable to 
imprisonment of either description for one-twelfth part of the term of imprisonment 
provided for murder, that is to say^to two years’ imprisonment (see Clause 48). 
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107- Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, subsequently abets any 
offence punishable with imprisonment for seven years or upwards, by har- 
bouring the offender with the intention of screening such offender from legal 
punishment, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to six months, or fine, which may extend to Rs. 1,000, 
or both. 

Exception. This provision does not extend to the case in which the harbour 
is given by the husband, or wife, or relation in the direct ascending or descend- 
ing line, or brother, or sister of the person to whom the harbour is given. 

108. Wherever a thing is done, which is an offence by reason that it is frau- 
dulently done, whoever subsequently abets that offence by assisting the offender 
to retain or dispose of any property acquired by that offence, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend to one 
year, or fine, or both. 


NOTE A. 


ON THE CHAPTER. OF PUNISHMENTS. 

First, among the punishments provided for offences by this Code stands death. 
No argument that has been brought to our notice has satisfied us that it would be 
desirable wholly to dispense with this punishment. But we are convinced that it 
ought to be very sparingly inflicted, and we propose to employ it only in cases where 
either murder, or the highest offence against the state, lias been committed. 

We are apprehensive that we shall be thought by many persons to have resorted 
too frequently to capital punishment. But we think it probable that many even of 
those who condemn the English Statute-book as sanguinary, may think that our code 
errs on the other side. They may he of opinion that gang-robbery, the cruel mutila- 
tion of the person, and possibly rape, ought to be punished with death. These are 
doubtless offences which, if we looked only at their enormity, at the evil which they 
produce, at the terror which they spread through society, at the depravity which they 
indicate, we might be inclined to punish capitally. But atrocious as they are, they 
cannot, as it appears to us, be placed in the same class with murder. To the great 
majority of mankind, nothing is so dear as life ; and we are of opinion that to put 
robbers, ravishers, and mutilators, on the same footing with murderers, is an arrange- 
ment which diminishes the security of life. 

There is in practice a close connexion between murder and most of those 
offences which come nearest to murder in enormity. Those offences arc almost 
always committed under such circumstances, that the offender has it in his power to 
add murder to his guilt. They are often committed under such circumstances, that 
the offender has a temptation to add murder to his guilt. The same opportunities, 
the same superiority of force, which enabled a man to rob, to mangle, or to ravish, 
will enable him to go further and to despatch his victim. As he has almost always 
the power to murder, he will often have a strong motive to murder, inasmuch as by 
murder, he may often hope to remove the only witness of the crime which he has 
already committed. If the punishment of the crime which he has already committed 
be exactly the same with the punishment of murder, he will have no restraining motive. 
A law which imprisons for rape and robbery, and hangs for murder, holds out to 
ravishers and robbers a strong inducement to spare the lives of those whom they have 
injured. A law which hangs for rape or robbery, and which only hangs for murder, 
holds out, indeed, if it be rigorously carried into effect, a strong motive to deter men 
from rape and robbery ; hut as soon as a man has ravished or robbed, it holds out to 
him a strong motive to follow up his crime with murder. 

If murder were punished with something more than simple death, if the murderer 
were broken on the wheel, or burned alive, there would not be the same objection 
to punishing with death those ciimes which in atiocity approach nearest to murder. 
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But such a system would be open to other objections so obvious that it is unnecessary 
to point them out. The highest punishment which we propose is the simple priva- 
tion of life ; and the highest punishment, be it what it may, ought not, for the reason 
which we have given, to be assigned to any crime against the person, which stops 
short of murder. And it is hardly necessary to point out to his Lordship in Council, 
how great a shock would be given to public feeling, if, while we propose to exempt 
from the punishment of death the most atrocious personal outrages which stopt short 
of murder, we were to inflict that punishment even in the worst cases of theft, cheat- 
ing, or mischief. 

It will be seen that, throughout the Code, wherever we have made any offence 
punishable by transportation, we have provided that the transportation shall be for 
life. The consideration which has chiefly determined us to retain that mode of 
punishment, is our persuasion that it is regarded by the natives of India, particularly 
by those who live at a distance from the sea, with peculiar fear. The pain which is 
caused by punishment is unmixed evil. It is by the terror which it inspires that it 
produces good ; and perhaps no punishment inspires so much horror in proportion to 
the actual pain which it causes, as the punishment of transportation in this country 
(India). Prolonged imprisonment maybe more painful in the actual endurance; 
but it is not so much dreaded before-hand, nor does the sentence of imprisonment 
strike cither the offender or the bystanders with so much horror as a sentence of 
exile beyond what they eall the Black Water. This feeling, we believe, arises chiefly 
from the mystery winch overhangs the fate of the transported convict. The separa- 
tion resembles that which takes place at the moment ol death. The criminal is taken 
tor ever from the society of all who aie acquainted with him, and conveyed by means 
of which the natives have but an indistinct notion, over an element which they 
regard with extreme awe, to a distant country, of which they know nothing, and 
from which he is never to return. It is uatuial that his fate should impress them 
with a deep feeling of terror. It is on this feeling that flic efficacy of the punish- 
ment depends, and this feeling would be greatly wcukened, if transported convicts 
should frequently return, after an exile of seven or fourteen years, to the scene of 
their offences, and to the society of their foimer friends. 

We may observe that the rule which we propose to lay down is already in force in 
almost every part of British India. The Courts established by the Royal Charters, 
and Courts Martial, are at present the only Courts which sentence offenders to 
transportation for any term short of life. In the case of European offenders who 
arc condemned to long terms of imprisonment, we allow the Government to com- 
mute imprisonment for transportation not perpetual. But in that case we are of 
opinion, that in general the transported criminal ought not, after the expiration of 
the term lor which he is transported, to be allowed to return to India. This rule 
and the reasons for it, will be considered hereafter. 

Of imprisonment, we propose to institute two grades; rigorous imprisonment, and 
simple imprisonment. But we do not think the Renal Code the proper place for 
describing with minuteness the nature of either kind of punishment. 

We entertain a confident hope, that it will shortly be found practicable greatly to 
reduce the terms of imprisonment which we propose. Where a goodly system of 
prison-discipline exists, where the criminal, without being subject to any cruel 
severities, is strictly restrained, regularly employed, in labour not of an attractive kind, 
and deprived of every indulgence not necessary to his health, a year’s confinement will 
generally prove as efficacious as confinement for two years in a gaol where the super- 
intendence is lax, where the work exacted is light, and where the convicts find means 
of enjoying as many luxuries as if they were at liberty. As the intensity of the 
punishment i9 increased, its length may safely be diminished. As members of the 
committee which is now employed in investigating the system followed in the gaols 
of this country, we have had access to information which enables us to say with con- 
fidence, that in this department of the administration extensive reforms are greatly 
needed, and may easily be made. The researches of that Committee will, we hope, 
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enable the Law Commission, hereafter, to prepare such a Code of Prison Discipline, 
as, without shocking the humane feelings of the community, may yet be a terror to 
the most hardened wrong-doers. Whenever such a code shall come into operation, we 
conceive that it will be advisable greatly to shorten many of the terms of imprisonment 
which we have proposed. 

It will be seen that we have given to the Government a power of commuting sen- 
tences in certain cases without the consent of the offender. Some of the rules which 
we have laid down on this subject will be universally allowed to be proper. It is 
evidently fit that the Government should be empowered to commute the sentence of 
death for any other punishment provided by the Code. It seems to us also very 
desirable, that the Government should have the power of commuting perpetual trans- 
portation for perpetual imprisonment. Many circumstances, of which the executive 
authorities ought to be accurately informed, but which must often be unknown to the 
ablest judge, may, at particular times, render it highly inconvenient to carry a sentence 
of transportation into effect. The state of those remote provinces of the empire in 
which convict settlements are established, and the way in which the interest of those 
provinces may be affected by any addition to the convict population, are matters which 
lie altogether out of the cognizance of the tribunals by which those sentences are passed, 
and which the Government only is competent to decide. 

The provisions contained in clauses 4-3 and 4-1 are more likely to cause difference 
of opinion. We are satisfied that both humanity and policy require that those provi- 
sions, or provisions very similar to them, should be adopted. 

The physical difference which exists between the European and the native of India 
renders it impossible to subject them to the same system of prison-discipline. It is 
most desirable, indeed, that in the treatment of offenders convicted of the same crime, 
and sentenced to the same punishment, there should be no apparent inequality ; but 
it is still more desirable that there should be no leal inequality unless there be apparent 
inequality. It would be cruel to subject an European for a long period to a severe 
prison-discipline, m a country in which existence is almost constant misery to an 
European who has not many indulgences at his command. If not cruel, it would be 
impolitic. It is unnecessary to point out to his Lordship in Council, how desirable it 
is that our national character should stand high in the estimation of the inhabitants of 
India, and how much that character would be lowered by the frequent exhibition of 
Englishmen of the worst description, placed in the most degrading situations, stig- 
matized by the courts of justice, and exposed to the ignominious labour of a gaol. 

As there are strong reasons for not punishing Europeans with imprisonment of the 
same description with which we propose to punish natives, so there are reasons equally 
strong for not suffering Europeans, who have been convicted of serious crimes, to 
remain in this country. As we are satisfied that nothing can add more strength to the 
Government, or can be more beneficial to the people, than the free admission of 
honest, industrious, and intelligent Englishmen, so we are satisfied that no greater 
calamity could befall either the Government or the people, than the influx of English- 
men of lawless habits and blasted character. Such men are of the same race and 
colour with the rulers of the country; they speak the same language, they wear the 
same gatb. In all these things they differ from the great body of the population. It 
is natural and inevitable, that in the minds of a people accustomed to be governed 
by Englishmen, the idea of an Englishman should be associated with the idea of 
government. Every Englishman participates in the power of government, though lie 
holds no office. His vices reflect disgrace on the Government, though the Govern- 
ment gives him no countenance. 

It was, probably, on these grounds that Parliament, at the same time at which it 
threw open a large part of India to British-born subjects of the king, directed the 
local legislature to provide against those dangers which might be expected from an 
influx of such settlers. No regulation can, in our opinion, promote more effectually, 
or in a more unexceptionable manner, the end which Parliament had in view, than 
that whicli we now propose. 
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\Ve recommend, that whenever a person, not both of Asiatic birth and of Asiatic 
blood, commits an offence so serious that he is sentenced to two years of simple 
imprisonment, or to one year of rigorous imprisonment, it shall be competent to the 
Government to commute that punishment for banishment from the territories of the 
East-India Company. 

If a person of unmixed European blood should commit an offence so heinous as to 
be visited with a sentence of imprisonment for seven years or more, we would give 
to the Government the power of substituting an equal term of transportation for 
that term of imprisonment, and of excluding the offender, after the expiration of the 
term of transportation, from the territories of the East- India Company. The Go- 
vernment would doubtless make arrangements for tiansporting such offenders ip 
some British colony situated in a temperate climate. 

In the great majority of cases, we believe that this commutation of punishment 
would be weleorne to an European offender. But however this may be, we are 
satisfied that it is for the interest both of the British Government and of the Indian 
people, that the executive authorities should possess the power which we propose to 
confide to them. 

The forfeiture of property is a punishment which we propose to inflict only on 
persons guilty of high political offences. The territorial possessions of such persons 
often enable them to disturb the public peace, and to make head against the Govern- 
ment ; and it seems reasonable that they should he deprived of so dangerous a power. 

Fine is one of the most common punishments in every part of the world, and it is 
a punishment the advantages of which are so great and obvious, that we propose to 
authorize the Couits to inflict it in every case, except where forfeiture of all property 
is necessarily part of the punishment ; yet the punishment of fine is open to some 
objections. Death, imprisonment, transportation, banishment, solitude, compelled 
liboiir, are not, indeed, equally disagreeable to all men ; but they are so disagreeable 
to all men, that the Legislature, in assigning these punishments to offences, may 
safely neglect the differences produced by temper and situation. With fine the ease is 
different. In imposing a fine, it is always necessary to have as much regard to the 
pecuniary circumstances of the offender as to the character and magnitude of the 
offence The mulct which is ruinous to a labourer is easily borne by a tradesman 
and is absolutely unfelt by a rich zemindar. 

It is impossible to fix any limit to the amount of a fine, which will not he either so 
high as to be ruinous to the poor, or so low as to be an object of terror to the rich. 
There are many millions in India who would be utterly unable to pay a fine of fifty 
rupees ; there are hundreds of thousands from whom such a fine might be levied, but 
whom it would reduce to extreme distress ; there are thousands to whom it would 
give very little uneasiness ; there are hundreds to whom it would he a matter of per- 
fect indifference, and who would not cross a room to avoid it. The number of the 
poor in every country exceeds, in a very great ratio, the number of the rich. The 
number of poor criminals exceeds the number of uch criminals in a still greater ratio. 
And to the poor criminal it is a matter of absolute indifference whether the fine to 
which he is liable be limited or not, unless it be so limited as to render it quite 
inefficient as a mode of punishing the rich. To a man who has no capital, who has 
laid by nothing, whose monthly wages aie just sufficient to provide himself and his 
family with their monthly rice, it matters not whether the fine for assault be left to be 
settled by the discretion of the Courts, or whether one hundred rupees be fixed as 
the maximum. There are no degrees in impossibility, lie is no more able to pay 
one hundred rupees than pay a lac. A just and wise judge, even if entrusted 
with a boundless discretion, will not, under ordinary circumstances, sentence such an 
offender to a fine of one hundred rupees. And the limit of one hundred rupees 
would leave it quite in the power of an unjust or inconsiderate judge, to inflict on 
such an offender all the evil which can be inflicted on him by means of fine. 

if, in imitation of Mr. Livingston, we provide that no fine shall exceed one-fourth 
of the amount of the offender’s property, no serious fine will ever be imposed in thi* 
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country, without a long and often a most unsatisfactory investigation, in which it would 
be necessary to decide many obscure questions of right purposely darkened by every arti- 
fice of chicanery ; and even if tins great practical difficulty did not exist, we should see 
strong objections to such a provision in a very large class of cases. Take a case of 
a corrupt judge, who has accumulated a lac of rupees by his illicit practices. A fine 
which should deprive such a man of the whole of his fortune would not appear to us 
excessive ; and certainly we should think it most undesirable that he should he 
allowed to retain Rupees 75,000 of his ill-gotten gains. Again ; take the case of a 
man who has been suborned to commit perjury and has received a great bribe for 
doing so. Such a man may have little or no property except what lie has received 
as a bribe ; yet it is evidently desirable that he should be compelled to disgorge 
the whole. No man ought ever to gain by breaking the law ; and if Mr. Livingston’s 
yule were adopted in this country, many would gain by breaking the law. To punish 
a man for a crime, and yet to leave in his possession three-fourths of the considera- 
tion which tempted him to commit the crime, is to hold out at once punishment for 
crime and inducements to crime. It appears to us that the punishment of fine is a 
peculiarly appropriate punishment for all offences, to which men are prompted by 
cupidity; for it is a punishment which operates directly on the very feeling which 
impels men to such offences. A man who has been guilty of great offences arising 
from cupidity, of forging a bill of exchange, for example, of keeping a receptacle for 
stolen goods, or ot extensive embezzlement, ought, we think, to be so fined as to 
reduce him to poverty. That such a man should, when his imprisonment is over, 
return to the enjoyment of three-fourths of his property, a property which may be 
very large, and which may have been accumulated by his offences, appears to us 
highly objectionable. Those persons who are most likely to commit such offences, 
would often be less deteired by knowing that the offender had passed several years 
in imprisonment, than encouraged by seeing him, after his liberation, enjoying the 
far larger part of his wealth. 

We have never seen any general rule for the limiting of fine, which we are disposed 
to adopt. The difficulty ot framing a rule has evidently been felt by many eminent 
men. The authors of the Bill of Rights, with many instances of gross abuse, fresh 
in their recollection, could devise no other rule than that excessive lines should not 
be imposed. And, the authors of the Constitution of the United States, after the 
experience of another century, contented themselves with repeating the words of the 
Bill of Rights. 

It will be seen that, in cases which are not very heinous, we propose to limit the 
amount of fine which the courts may impose. But in serious cases we have left the 
amount of fine absolutely to their diseietion; and we feel, as we have said, that even 
in the cases where wc have proposed a limit, such a limit will be no protection to the 
poor, who in every community are also the many. We feel that the extent of the dis- 
cretion, which we have thus left to the courts, is an evil, and that no sagacity and no 
rectitude of intention can secure a judge from occasional error. We conceive, how- 
ever, that if fine is to be employed as a punishment, — and no judicious person, we are 
persuaded, would propose to dispense with it,— this evil must be endured. We shall 
attempt in the Code of Procedure to establish such a system of appeal, as may prevent 
gross or frequent injustice from taking place. 

The next question, which it became our duty to consider, was this : — when a fine 
has been imposed, what measures shall be adopted in default of payment ? And here 
two modes of proceeding, with both of which we were familiar, naturally occurred to 
us. The offender may he imprisoned till the fine is paid ; or he may be imprisoned 
for a certain term, such imprisonment being considered as standing in place of the fine. 
In the former case, the imprisonment is used in order to compel him to part with his 
money ; in the latter case, the imprisonment is a punishment substituted for another 
punishment. Both inodes of proceeding appear to us to be open to strong objections. 
To keep an offender in imprisonment till his fine is paid, is, if the fine be beyond his 
means, to keep him in imprisonment all his life ; and it is impossible for the best 
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judge to be certain, that he may not sometimes impose a fine, which shall be beyond 
t l ie means of an offender. 

Nothing would make such a system tolerable, except the constant interference of 
some authority empowered to remit sentences, and such constant interference we 
should consider as, in itself, an evil. On the other hand, to sentence an offender to 
fine, and to a certain fixed term of imprisonment in default of payment, and then to 
leave it to himself to determine, whether he will part with his money or lie in gaol, 
appears to us to be a very objectionable course. The high authority of Mr. Livingston 
js here against us. He allows the criminal, if sentenced to a fine exceeding one- 
fourth of his property, to compel the judge to commute the excess for imprisonment 
at the rate of one day of imprisonment for every two dollars of fine ; and he adds, that 
such imprisonment must in no case exceed ninety day9. 

We regret that we cannot agree with him. The object of the penal law is to deter 
from offences; and, this can only be done by means of inflictions disagreeable to 
offenders. The law ought not to inflict punishments unnecessarily severe * but, it 
ought not, on the other hand, to call the offender into council with his judges, and to 
allow him an option between two punishments. In general, the circumstance, that 
licprefeis one punishment, raises a strong presumption, that he ought to suffer the 
other. The circumstance, that the love of money is a stronger passion in his mind 
than the love of personal liberty, is, as far as it goes, a reason for our availing ourselves 
rather ot bis love of money than of his love of personal liberty, for the purpose of res- 
tiaining him from crime. To look out systematically for the most sensitive part of a 
man’s mind, in order that we may not direct our penal sanctions toward that part of 
his uniid, seems an injudicious policy. 

We are far from thinking that the course which we propose is unexceptionable. 
But it appears to us to be less open to exception than any other which has occurred 
to us. We pioposc, that, at the time of imposing a line, the court shall also fix a 
ceitain term ot imprisonment, which tin* offender shall undergo in delault of payment. 
In fixing this term, the court will in no case be suffered to exceed a certain maximum, 
which will vary according to the nature ot the offence If the offence be one which 
is punishable with imprisonment as well as fine, the term of imprisonment, in default 
of payment, will not exceed one-fourth ot the longest term of imprisonment fixed by 
the Code tor the offence. If the offence be one which, by the Code, is punishable 
only with fine, the term of imprisonment, lor default of payment, will in no case 
exceed seven days. 

But we do not mean that this imprisonment shall be taken in lull satisfaction of the 
fine ; — wc cannot consent to permit the offender to choose, whether he will suffer in 
his person or in his property. To adopt such a course would be to grant exemption 
from the punishment of line to those very persons on whom it is peculiarly desirable 
that the punishment of fine should be inflicted, to those very persons who dislike that 
punishment most, and whom the apprehension of that punishment would be most 
likely to restrain ; we therefore propose that the imprisonment which an offender has 
undergone shall not release him from the pecuniary obligation under which he lies. 
His person will, indeed, cease to be answerable for the fine ; but bis property will, 
for a time, continue to be so. What we recommend is that, at any time during a cer- 
tain limited period, the fine may be levied on bis effects by distress. If the fine is 
paid, or levied, while he is imprisoned for default of payment, his imprisonment will 
immediately terminate ; and, if a portion of the fine be paid during the imprisonment, 
a proportional abatement of the imprisonment will take place. 

It may, perhaps, appear to some persons harsh to imprison a man for non-payment 
of a fine, and after he has endured his imprisonment, to take his property by distress, 
hi order to realize the fine. But this harshness is rather apparent than real. If the 
offender, having the means of paying the fine, chooses rather to lie in prison than to 
part with his money, his case is the very case in which it is most desirable that the 
fine should be levied, and he is the very convict who has least claim to indulgence. 
The confinement which he has undergone, may be regarded as no more than a rea- 
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sonable punishment for his obstinate resistance to the due execution of his sentence. 
If the offender has not the means of paying the fine while he continues liable to it, he 
will be quit for his imprisonment. There remains another case, that of an offender, 
who, being really unable to pay his fine, lies in prison for a term, and within six years 
after his sentence acquires property. This case is the only case in which it can with any 
plausibility be maintained that the law, as we have framed it, would operate harshly. 
Even in this case, it is evident that our law will operate far less harshly than a law 
which should provide that an offender sentenced to a fine should be imprisoned till 
the fine should be paid. Under both laws imprisonment is inflicted, under both a fine 
is exacted : but the one law liberates the offender on payment of the fine, and also 
fixes a limit, beyond which he cannot he detained in gaol, whether the fine be paid or 
no. The other law keeps him in confinement till the monpy is actually paid. It is 
therefore, at least, as severe as ours on his property, and is immeasurably more severe 
on his person. 

In fact, we treat an offender, who has been sentenced to fine, more leniently than 
the law now treats a debtor, either in England or in this country. By the English 
law, an insolvent, not in trade, is kept in confinement till he has surrendered all his 
property; till lie has nnsweied interrogatories respecting it, till the Court is satisfied 
that he has paid all that lie can pay. Even when Ins person is liberated, his future 
acquisitions still continue to be liable to the claims of his creditors. The law, through- 
out British India, is in principle the same with the law of England: the offender, 
who has been sentenced to fine, must he considered as a debtor, and as a debtor not 
entitled to any peculiar lenity. It will he difficult to shew on what principles a 
creditor ought to be allowed to employ, for the purpose of recovering a debt from a 
person who is, perhaps, only unfortunate, a more stringent mode of procedure than 
that which the state employs, for the purpose of realizing a fine from the property of 
a criminal. If a temporary imprisonment for debt ought not to cancel the claim of 
the private creditor, neither ought a temporary imprisonment, in default of payment 
of a fine, to cancel the claims of public justice. 

It is undoubtedly easy to put cases, in which this part of the law will operate 
more severely than we could wish ; and so it is easy to put cases, m which every 
penal clause in the Code would operate more severely than we could wish. This 
is an evil inseparable from all legislation. General rules must be framed ; and it is 
absolutely impossible to frame general rules, which shall suit all particular cases. 
It is sufficient, if the rule be, on the whole, more beneficial than any other general 
rule which can be suggested. Those particular cases, in which a rule generally bene- 
ficial may operate too harshly, must be left to the merciful consideration of the 
Executive Government. We are satisfied that the punishment of fine would, under 
the arrangement which we propose, be found to be a most efficacious punishment 
in a large class of cases. We are satisfied that, if offenders are allowed to choose 
between imprisonment and fine, fine will lose almost its whole efficacy, and will 
never be inflicted on those who dread it most. 

Closely connected with these questions respecting the punishment of fine, is another 
question of the highest importance, which, indeed, rather belongs to the law of civil 
rights and to the law of procedure than to the penal law ; but respecting which we are 
desirous to place on record the opinion which we have formed, after much reflection 
and discussion. 

In a very large proportion of criminal cases, there is good ground for a civil, as 
well as for a penal proceeding. The English law, most erroneously, in our opinion, 
allows no civil claim for reparation in cases where injury has been caused by an 
offence amounting to felony. Thus, a person is entitled to reparation for what he has 
lost by petty fraud ; but to none, if he has been cheated by means of a forged bill 
of exchange. He is entitled to reparation, if his coat has been torn; but to 
none, if his house has been maliciously burnt down. lie is entitled to reparation 
for a slap on the face, but to none for having his nose maliciously slit, or his ears cut 
off. A woman is entitled to reparation for a breach of promise of marriage ; but to 
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none for a rape. To us, it appears, that of two sufferers, he who has suffered the 
greater harm, has cateris paribus , the stronger claim to compensation ; and that of 
two offences, that which produces the greater harm ought, cateris paribus, to be 
visited with the heavier punishment. Hence it follows, that the strongest claims to 
compensation will be the claims of persons who have been injured by highly penal 
acts; and that to refuse reparation to all sufferers, who have been injured by highly 
j,cnnl acts, is to refuse reparation to that very class of sufferers, who have the strongest 
claim to it. 

We are decidedly of opinion, that every person who is injured by an offence, 
ought to be legally entitled to a compensation for the injury. That the offence is a 
very serious one, far from being a reason tor thinking that he ought to have no, 
compensation, is prinui facie a reason for thinking that the compensation ought to be, 
\ cry large. 

Entertaining this opinion, we are desirous that the law of criminal procedure should 
be framed in such a manner, as to facilitate the obtaining of reparation by the sufferer. 
We are inclined to think that an arrangement might be adopted, under which one 
trial would do the work of two. We conceive that in every case in which line is part 
of the punishment of an offence, it ought to be competent to the tribunal which 1ms 
tiled the offender, acting under proper checks, to award the whole or part of the fine 
to the sufferer, provided that the sufferer signifies his willingness to receive what is 
awarded in full satisfaction of his civil claim for reparation. Tf the Criminal Court 
shall not make such an award, or if the sufferer shall not be satisfied with such an 
award, he must he left to his civil action. Hut if, in such an action, he recovers 
damages, the fine ought, in our opinion, to be employed, as far as the fine will go, 
m satisfying those damages. 

The plan we propose would not be open to the strong, and, indeed, unanswerable 
objections which Mr. Livingston has urged against the plan of blending a civil and 
criminal trial together. Yet we think it is likely that our plan would, in a great 
majority of cases, render a civil proceeding unnecessary. We are happy to he able to 
quote the high authority of Mr. Livingston in favour of the doctrine, that every fine 
imposed for an offence ought to be expended, as far as it will go, in paying any 
damages which may be due in consequence of injury caused by that offence. 

This course 9eems to be the only course consistent with justice to either party. It 
is most unjust to the man who has been disabled by a wound, or ruined by a forgery, 
that the Government should take, under the name of fine, so large a portion of the 
offender’s property a9 to leave nothing to the sufferer. In general, the greater the 
injury the greater ought to be the fine. On the other hand, the greater the injury, 
the greater ought to be the compensation. If, therefore, the Government keeps 
whatever it can raise in the way of fine, it follows, that the sufferer who has the 
greatest claim to compensation will be least likely to obtain it. By empowering the 
Courts to grant damages out of the fine, and by making the fine, after it has reached 
the Treasury of the Government, answerable for the damages which the sufferer may 
recover in a Civil Court, we avoid this injustice. 

Nor is this arrangement required only by justice to the sufferer. It is also required 
by justice to the offender. However atrocious his crime may have been, he ought 
not to be subjected to any punishment beyond what the public interest demands, 
and we depart from this principle if, when a single payment would effect all that is 
required, both in the way of punishment and in the way of reparation, we impose 
two distinct payments, the one by way of punishment, and the other by way of 
reparation. 

The principles on which a Court proceeds in imposing a fine, are quite different 
from those on which it proceeds in assessing damages. A fine is meant to be painful 
to the person paying it. But civil damages are not meant to cause pain to the 
person who pays them. They are meant solely to compensate the plaintiff for evil 
suffered. They cause pain, undoubtedly, to the person who has to pay them. But, 
this pain is merely incidental ; nor ought the amount of damages at all to depend on 
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the degree of depravity which the wrong-doer has shown, except in so far as that 
depravity may have increased the evil endured by the sufferer. If A, by mere 
inadvertence, drives the pole of his carriage against Z's valuable horse, and thus kills 
the horse, A has committed an action infinitely less reprehensible, than if he kills the 
horse by laying poison secretly in its food. The former act would probably not fall 
at all under the cognizance of the criminal courts. The latter act would be severely 
punished. But the payment to which Z has a civil claim is in both cases exactly 
the same, the value of the horse, and a compensation for any expense and inconve- 
nience which the loss of the horse may have occasioned. I hat A has committed no 
offence, is no reason for giving Z less than his full damages ; that A has committed a 
most wicked and malignant offence, is no reason for giving Z more than his full 
damages. If a mere inadvertence cause a great loss, the damages ought to be high. 
If the most atrocious crime cause a small loss, the damages ought to be low. They 
are fixed on a principle quite different from that according to which penal law's are 
framed and administered. 

Here then are two payments required from one person on account of one trans- 
action. The object of the one payment is to give him pain, and the amount of that 
payment must be supposed to be sufficient to give him as much pain as it is desirable 
to inflict on him in that form. The object of the other payment is not at all to give 
pain to the payer, but solely to save another person from loss. It does, indeed, 
incidentally give pain to the payer ; but it is not imposed for that end, nor is it pro- 
portioned to the degree in which it may be fit that the payer should suffer pain. 
Surely, under such circumstances, justice to the payer requires that the former pay. 
merit should, as far as it will go, serve both purposes, and that if, in the very act of 
enduring punishment he can make reparation, he should be permitted to do so. 

We have now said all that we at present think it necessary to say, respecting the 
punishments provided in the Code. It maybe fit that we should explain why some 
others are omitted. 

We have thought it unnecessary to place incapacitation for office, or dismissal 
from office, in the list of punishments. It will always be in the power of the 
Government to dismiss from office, and to exclude from office, even persons against 
whom there is no legal evidence of guilt. It will always be in the power of the 
Government, by an act of grace, to admit to office even those who may have been 
dismissed. We therefore, propose that the power of inflicting this penalty shall be left 
in form, as it must be left in reality, to the Government 

We also considered whether it would be adviseable to place in the list of punish- 
ments the degrading public exhibition of an offender on a pillory after the English 
fashion, or on an ass in the manner usual in this country. We are decidedly of opinion 
that it is not adviseable to inflict that species of punishment 

Of all punishments this is evidently the most unequal. It may be more severe 
than any punishment in the Code. It may be no punishment at all. If inflicted on 
a man who has quick sensibility, it is generally more terrible than death itself. 
If inflicted on a hardened impudent delinquent, who has often stood at the bar, and 
who has no character to lose, it is a punishment less serious than an hour of the 
tread-mill. It derives all its terrors from the higher and better parts of the character 
of the sufferer ; its severity is therefore in inverse proportion to the necessity for 
severity. An offender who, though he has been drawn into crime by temptation, has 
not yet wholly given himself up to wickedness and discarded all regard for reputation, 
is an offender with whom it is generally desirable to deal gently. He may still be 
reclaimed. He may still become a valuable member of society. On the other hand, 
the criminal for whom disgrace has no terrors, who dreads nothing but physical 
suffering, restraint, and privation, and who laughs at infamy, is the very criminal 
against whom the whole rigour of the law ought to be put forth. To employ a 
punishment which is more bitter than the bitterness of death to the man who has 
still some remains of virtuous and honourable feeling, and which is mere matter of 
jest to the utterly abandoned villain, appears to us most unreasonable. 
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If it were possible to devise a punishment which should give pain proportioned to 
the degree in which the offender was shameless, hard-hearted, and abandoned to vice, 
such a punishment would be the most effectual means of protecting society. On 
the other hand, of all punishments the most absurd is thatVhicli produces pain 
proportioned to the degree in which the offender retains the sentiments of an 
honest man. 

This argument proceeds on the supposition that the public exposure of the 
criminal has no other terrors than those which it derives from his sensibility to 
shame. The English pillory, indeed, had terrors of a very different kind. The 
offender was, even in our own time, given up with scarcely any protection to the 
utmost ferocity of the mob. Such a mode of punishment is, indeed, free from one 
objection which we have urged against simple exposure ; for it is an object of terror 
to the most hardened criminal. But it is open to other objections so obvious, that 
it is unnecessary to bring them to the notice of his Lordship in Council. That the 
amount of punishment should he determined, not by the law or by the tribunals, but 
by a throng of people accidentally congregated, among whom the most ignorant and 
brutal would always on such an occasion be the most forward, would be a disgrace 
to an age and country pretending to civilization. We take it for granted, that the 
punishment which we are considering, if inflicted in any part of India subject to the 
British Government, would consist in degrading exposure and nothing more. That 
punishment, we repeat, while it would be a mere subject of mockery to shameless 
and abandoned delinquents, would, when inflicted on men who have filled respect- 
able stations and borne respectable characters, be so cruel that it would become 
justly more odious to the public than the very offences which it was intended to 
repress. 

We have not thought it desirable to place flogging in the list of punishments If 
inflicted for atrocious ciimes, with a severity proportioned to the magnitude of those 
crimes, that punishment is open to the very serious objections which maybe urged 
aguinst all cruel punishments, and which are so well known that it is unnecessary for 
us to recapitulate them. When inflicted on men of a mature age, particularly if they 
be of decent stations in life, it is a punishment of which the severity consists, to a 
great extent, m the disgrace which it causes ; and to that extent, the arguments which 
we have used against public exposure apply to flogging. 

It lias been represented to us by some functionaries in Bengal, that the best mode 
of stimulating the lower officers of police to the active discharge of their duties is by 
flogging; and that since the abolition of that punishment in this presidency, the 
magistrates of the Lower Provinces have found great difficulty in managing that class 
of persons. 

This difficulty has not boen experienced in any other part of India. We, therefore, 
cannot, without much stronger evidence than is now before us, believe that it is 
impracticable to make the police officers of the Lower Provinces efficient without 
resorting to corporal punishment. The objections to the old system are obvious. To 
inflict on a public servant, who ought to respect himself and be respected by others, 
an ignominious punishment which leaves an indelible mark, and to suffer him still to 
remain a public servant ; to place a stigma on him, which renders him an object of 
contempt to the mass of the population, and to continue to intrust him with any por- 
tion, however small, of the powers of government, appears to us to be a course which 
nothing but the strongest necessity can justify. 

The moderate flogging of young offenders for some petty offences is not open, at 
least, in any serious.degree, to the objections which we have stated. Flogging does not 
mflict on a boy that sort of ignominy which it causes to a grown man. Up to a certain 
age, boys, even of the higher classes, are often corrected with stripes by their parents 
and guardians ; and this circumstance takes away a considerable part of the disgrace 
of stripes inflicted on a boy by order of a magistrate. In countries where a bad system 
of prison discipline exists, the punishment of flogging has, in such cases, one great 
advantage over that of imprisonment. The young offender is not exposed even for a 
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day to the contaminating influence of an ill- regulated gaol. It is our hope and belief, 
however, that the reforms which are now under consideration, will prevent the gaols 
of India from exercising any such contaminating influence ; and, if that should be the 
case, we are inclined" to think that the effect of a few days passed in solitude, or in 
hard and monotonous labour, would be more salutary than that of stripes. 

Being satisfied, therefore, that the punishment of flogging can be proper only in a 
few cases, and not being satisfied that it is necessary in any, we are unwilling to advise 
the Government to retrace its steps, and to re-establish, throughont the British terri- 
tories, a practice which, by a policy unquestionably humane and by no means proved 
to have been injudicious, has recently been abolished through a large part of those 
territories. 

The only remaining point connected with this chapter, to which we wish to call 
the attention of his Lordship in Council, is the provision contained in clause 61. 
This provision is intended to prevent an offender, whose guilt is fully established, 
from eluding punishment, on the ground that the evidence does not enable the tri- 
bunals to pronounce with certainty under what penal provision his case falls ; where 
the doubt is merely between an aggravated and mitigated form of the same offence, 
the difficulty will not be great. In such cases, the offender ought always to be con- 
victed of the minor offence. But the doubt may be between two offences, neither of 
which is a mitigated form of the other. The doubt, for example, may lie between 
murder and the aiding of murder. It may be certain, for example, that either A or 
B murdered Z, and that whichever was the murderer was aided by the other in the 
commission of the murder. But which committed the murder, and which aided the 
commission, it may be impossible to ascertain. To suffer both to go unpunished, 
though it is certain that both are guilty of capital crimes, merely because it is doubt- 
ful under what clause each of them is punishable, would be most unreasonable. It 
appears to us, that a conviction in the alternative has this recommendation, that it is 
altogether free from fiction, that it is equally consonant to the truth of the facts. If 
the Court find both A and B guilty of murder, or of aiding murder, the Court affirms 
that which is not literally true; and on all occasions, but especially in judicial pro- 
ceedings, there is a strong presumption in favour of literal truth. If the Court find 
that A has either murdered Z, or aided B to murder Z, and that B has either mur- 
dered Z, or aided A to murder Z, the Court finds that which is the literal truth ; nor 
will there, under the rule which we have laid down, be the smallest difficulty in 
prescribing the punishment. 

It is chiefly in cases where property has been fraudulently appropriated, that the neces- 
sity for such a provision as that which we are considering will be felt. It will often be 
certain that there has been a fraudulent misappropriation of property ; and the only 
doubt will be, whether this fraudulent appropriation was a theft or a criminul breach of 
tru9t. To allow the offender to escape unpunished, on account of such a doubt, would 
be absurd. To subject him to the punishment of theft, which is the higher of the two 
crimes between which the doubt lies, would be grossly unjust. The punishment to 
which he ought to be liable is evidently that of a criminal breach of trust. But that a 
court should convict an offender of a criminal breach of trust, when the opinion of the 
court, perhaps, is, that it is an even chance— a more than an even chance— that no 
trust was ever reposed in him, seems to us an objectionable inode of proceeding. We 
will not, in this stage of our labours, venture to lay it down as an unbending rule, that 
the tribunals ought never to employ phrases, which, though literally false, are conven- 
tionally true. Yet we arc fully satisfied, that the presumption is always strongly in 
favour of that form of expression, which accurately sets forth the real state of the facts, 
and is, that the offender has certainly committed either theft or crifhinal breach of trust, 
and that the Court does not know which. This ought, therefore, in our opinion, to be 
the form of the judgment. The details of the law on this subject must, of course, be 
reserved for the Code of Procedure. But the provision which directs the manner in 
which the punishment is to be calculated appears properly to belong to the Penal 
Code. 
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Out? intelligence from India this month, thanks to steam, is of so late a 
date as the 27th of April, being only fifty-five days antecedent to the time 
of our writing this review of its prominent topics. These are not of much 
importance, with the exception of the famine which continues to prevail 
extensively in the upper provinces and the north-west of India. Rain was 
still withheld, except in a few quarters, at the latest advices ; “ the heaven 
above was as brass, and the earth beneath as iron." The poorer classes of 
the wretched natives appear to be suffering, and to be doomed to suffer for 
some time to come, the horrors of starvation. “ The villages/’ says one 
account (p. 144), “exhausted of their supplies of food, are deserted by 
the starving population, who eagerly crowd into the towns, in the hope of 
obtaining the means of prolonging existence, and in hundreds of instances, 
perish before they can reach the means of relief: the principal cities present 
the most gloomy spectacles in the emaciated forms of the dead and the 
dying." Another account states that the corpses arc lying by fifties 
between Agra and Calpee, and that the “Jumna stinks with them." 
The number of persons supported by the Government in the principal 
British stations amounts to more than two hundred thousand, and the 
applications for relief are increasing. Large sums of money are placed 
in the local treasuries, payments of Government dues are suspended, and 
considerable funds are drawn from private subscriptions (in which it is 
gratifying to sec that wealthy natives are joining); but the distress is on'so 
vast a scale, that these are slight palliatives, not remedies of the evil, * To 
crown the misery of the unhappy people, disease, and above all, the cholera 
moibus, are wasting the numbers of those whom want has spared. This 
malady seems to be of peculiar virulence, and in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta destroys more children than during any former year. 

The supposed abandonment of the projected Bank of India at home, has 
apparently suggested the formation of a scheme upon a more rational and 
eligible plan at Calcutta, under the same title. It is intended (p. 185) that, 
the business of the Bank shall be confined to legitimate banking (excluding 
foreign exchange transactions and issues of notes payable on demand), viz. 
receiving deposits ; granting cash credit for a specific term; discounting 
hills; giving local drafts and credits on its several establishments in India; 
loans on security of goods, and other banking business. The capital is 
proposed to be 100 lacs of rupees (one million and a quarter sterling), 
divided into 10,000 shares, half to be disposed of in India and half to be 
reserved for Great Britain. This announcement has given an impulse to 
the two existing banks of Calcutta, the Bank of Bengal and the Union 
bank, both of which arc about increasing their capital. The profits made 
b y the Bank of Bengal is said to be upwards of 13 per cent, per annum ; 
that by the Union Bank, 15 per cent. The A gwk Bank lias declared an 
^Bf«/.,/owr.N.S.VoL.2G. No.103. * 2 A 
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actual dividend of 16 per cent, for the last half-year, independent of a 
reserve fund. 

A resolution of the President in Council (p. 171) directs the substitution, 
in the districts of the Bengal division, of the vernacular languages of those 
districts for the Persian, in judicial proceedings and in proceedings relating 
to the revenue, to take effect prior to the 1st January 1839; progress to 
to be reported on the 1st July next. Ilis Honour, recognizing the neces- 
sity of caution in introducing a reform, which involves the complete sub- 
version of an old and deeply-rooted system, vests the various heads of 
departments with a discretionary power to introduce it into their several 
offices by such degrees as they may think judicious. The judges of the 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut have preferred Hindustanee to 
Bengalee, as the vernacular of the Presidency, and propose to substitute 
the former for Persian. 

The introduction of an English Government pleader in the Revenue 
Courts (p. MO), is an innovation which has caused some discussion between 
the Government and the Special Commissioners of the Presidency. The 
arguments for and against the measure deserve attention. If it be the fore- 
runner of another innovation, namely, the introduction #f Europeans into 
the Mofussil Courts, to the supersession of the vakeels or native pleaders, it 
will be recollected by those who read the discussions on the late Charter 
Act, that the impolicy of this measure was a good deal pressed. Mr, 
Tucker, in an able paper of dissent from the resolution of the Court, on 
the 12th August 1833, observes: “To admit English practitioners into our 
Provincial Courts, would be virtually to supersede the vakeels, or native 
pleaders, at a time when we arc professing great solicitude to bring forward 
our native subjects into public employment; but this wrong to a particular 
class would be as nothing, when compared with the evils to which the 
native population at large would be exposed by the introduction of the 
lower order of attorneys amongst them : they are already too prone to 
litigation, and arc accustomed to resort to a court of justice as an arena 
in which they can give vent to their bad passions.” At the same time, the 
argument used by the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, that the employment of 
European skill and talents will raise the standard of qualification of the 
native pleaders, and create a good bar, is not without force. 

Two of those affrays which have of late frequently happened between the 
two great classes of natives, on the occasion of their festivals, took place 
last April in the streets of Calcutta, and at Bombay, during the Mo- 
hurrum: both were attended with loss of life. 

The better informed classes of natives in Calcutta and its vicinity are 
gradually acquiiing the notions and habits of Europeans. A Zemindars 
Society has been organized amongst them. This is an association of 
landholders, for the protection of their own interests, and also, as stated m 
the prospectus (of which a sketch is given, p. 139), “ to promote a cor- 
dial and friendly communication between all classes interested in land, 
without distinction of colour, caste, birth, place, or religion; to diflus# 
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,nformation on all subjects connected with the interest of the soil ; to com- 
pose and settle differences and disputes,” &c. The very mention of a pro- 
ject of this kind a few years ago would have excited alarm ; and some 
of its objects are, perhaps, liable to be abused. But under proper and 
vigilant supervision, which is indispensable, such a society ought not to 
be discouraged. Associations of well-informed and influential natives, 
acting under the eye of Europeans, will prove valuable auxiliaries in the 
work of native amelioration. For a long time to come, the mind of the 
native races can be advantageously reached only through the medium of those 
of their own countrymen, to whom the bulk of the people look for advice and 
example, and such associations as the “Society for the Acquisition of General 
Knowledge” (p. 138) will more speedily and effectually overcome the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the people than any other expedients. Of the 
obstinacy of those prejudices, and of the peculiar manner in which they 
obstruct the current of improvement, we have a pregnant proof in the alarm 
taken (p. 1 SC) by the Hindus of Calcutta, at the report that some of the 
ingredients used in the manufacture of sugar at the Dhoba works are taken 
from the cow. Abstinence from the use of all sugar and sugared confects has 
been the consequence. 

The laborious and unpopular inquiry into rent-free tenures, which 
threatens to be of great length, and to enlist the hostility of large classes 
against what is termed “ the resumption measure,” is likely to be shortened 
by a very judicious order by the Court of Directors, to effect compromises 
with the zemindars. " The simultaneous examination of every such tenure 
throughout the country,” sa^s a judicious commentator on this order (p. 
137), “ gives birth to so much actual misery, and produces a general im- 
pression on the minds of the people so unfavourable to Government, that it 
must be an object of solicitude to abridge this period of anxiety, even at a 
small sacrifice of prospective revenue. But the negligence of former admi- 
nistrations has so greatly augmented the difficulties of the settlement, that 
one can scarcely calculate on the successful result of these inquiries. In 
one district, more than half the revenues are alienated by private indi- 
viduals, whose ancestors took advantage of the confusion of the times to 
appropriate the property of the state to their private use. In another, these 
tenures have been multiplied by the most unblushing fraud.” Persons in 
tins country, habituated to the ordinary action of the machinery of Govern- 
ment, cannot appreciate the peculiar difficulties which beset our Indian 
administration, which has, in this matter, to choose between a large sacrifice 
of revenue, which might be employed for the benefit of the governed, instead 
of going into the pockets of individuals by means of fraud and forgery, and 
the creation of a vast mass of discontent, which may be suddenly lighted 
op into extensive combustion. 

It is satisfactory to observe (pp. 148, 150, 151) the increased exertions 
making to improve the roads and facilities of intercommunication between 
the remote parts of our immense Indian Empire. This will prove a pro- 
digious benefit to the Government as well as to the oommunity, at the same 
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time that it must entail a heavy burthen upon the revenue. Roads in India 
will require a large, constant outlay, in order to be kept in proper repair, 
the climate operating as a solvent of almost every substance that can be used 
in their construction. 

From the native states of India, the intelligence presents few features 
worthy of notice. The condition of Oude seems to portend a speedy anni- 
hilation of the few relics of its independence. The new prime minister, 
Gholam Yehiah Khan, whose appointment we noticed only the month 
before last, is dead, as supposed, through poison (p. .187), and a nephew 
of the former minister, the celebrated Hukeem Mchndi, has been installed 
in his stead. Indications of an approaching crisis are observed ; the presence 
of all the military officers is required ; a fanatic has predicted the downfall 
of the reigning family, and such vaticinations in the East have generally 
much surer foundations than the seers' knowledge of futurity. 

It appears that, owing to some point of etiquette, the Governor-general, 
when at Delhi, did not visit the King: whence it would seem, that the 
concession refused to Lord Hastings, and made to Lord Amherst, by the 
late King, had been denied to Lord Auckland by the present. 

Accounts from Cabul, via Lahore, published in the Delhi Gazette, 
represent that a fracas had occurred between Capt. Burncs and a Russian 
vakeel , in the durbar of Dost Mahomed Khan. The Russian agent, 
provoked at the attention which the ruler of Cabul paid to Capt. Burnes, 
cautioned him against the designs of that gentleman and of the English. 
This led (so sa^s the reporter, who is no less a person than the cazec of 
Cabul) to “ a long conversation, which ended in very angry words.” It is 
not difficult to infer the degree of influence acquired by our countryman in 
that quarter from this displeasure of the Russian agent. 

A disturbance has taken place in Assam (p. 188), where it would appear 
that a local corps, under a British officer, owing to the cowardice of some 
irregular auxiliaries, has suffered some loss, and been forced to retreat. 
Nepaul is reported to be making some warlike preparations, the object of 
which is not apparent. 

From the Madras presidency, we learn (p. 1 f>U) that the Mysore Pro- 
vince is in a generally improved and flourishing state. The system of 
extortion and irregularity, from which the ryots have so long suffered, has 
entirely disappeared, and they express themselves fully sensible how much 
the change of rulers has been to their advantage. A similar representation 
is transmitted from Coorg : a person who has recently visited Mcrcara, the 
capital of that state, and several other parts of that country, gives (p. L>0) 
a very favourable account of its appearance, and the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants towards the British Government, who arc represented as infinitely more 
contented and happy now than they formerly were under the ex-rajah. 

The intelligence from Bombay is scanty — the discontinuance of nautches 
by Sir Robert Grant, by not permitting them at his duibars, or at his 
public entertainments, is commended not only by the European but the 
native press. A noble instance of native liberality is recorded at this * 
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presidency, in the offer of a Parsee merchant to advance a lac of rupees 
towards founding an hospital. 

\Y r e give this month a further portion (p.153) of the new tariff of 
duties in Dutch India, which affords manifest proof (says the Singapore 
paper) of hostility to the trade of that settlement, in several important par- 
ticulars, and to favour the operations of the Maatschappy, or Dutch trading 
company. 

The French appear to be active in endeavouring to place their relations 
with Madagascar on an advantageous footing. It is melancholy to find 
(p. P>3) that this fine island, under its female Julian, instead of enjoying 
the fruits of Christian civilization, is consigned to the horrors of a civil 
war. 

Nothing worthy of remark occurs in our intelligence from China or 
Australasia. The Cape papers confirm the intelligence of the massacre of 
the emigrant boers, by the African chief Dingaan. The rashness of these 
discontented men tempted the cupidity of the savage. The excitement 
respecting the result of the late action of “ Stockcnstrom v. Campbell” 
continues, and we perceive by the Zuid-Afrikaan, of the 20th April, that 
the judges, on the application of Captain Campbell, have granted an inter- 
dict, restraining the publisher of the South African Advertiser from circu- 
lating its report of the trial, on the ground of its being a partial and unfair 
lopoit, and calculated to piejudice him, the case being appealed to the 
LVi'y Council. 


THE CONQUKUOllS OF THE WORLD. 

CANTO THE FIRST. 


Km.idasa was distinguished by the epithet KoIIjita, Conqueror of Millions.— Auat. Res., vol. 11. 


A tempest flaming up the sky, 

Shaking towers and gates asunder ; 

A deafening shriek of agony ; 

A shout of mingling joy and wonder; 
Io ! lo ! sec his plume 

Tossing above the blaze of spears; 
Now give the glorious conqueror room — 
Not thus the victor-bard appears ! 

Dear Muse of Poetry ! in thee, 

The ever-beautiful and strong — 

The conqueror of the world we see; 

To thee the keys of fame belong. 

Thy sunny face the cloud of war 
Scatters in air ; the fiery spear 
Droops, and live thunder of the car 
Dies in a whisper on the ear. 
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A gentle, bloodless conqueror thou ! 

No tears at thy bright coming ran ; 

No lips grew pale with mutter’d vow ; 

No Gorgon-terror in thy van 
Its dread shield flash’d upon the sight — 

No weeping, childless mother pin’d, 
Amid the fading beams of light, 

Gilding the solitude behind. 

Thy feet from the resplendent strife 
Of power and wealth delight to stray, 
Far from the pageantry of life, 

In the calm twilight of the day : 

Or where, through twinkling cottage-pane, 
Glimmers the cheerful winter-fire; 

Or where, along the moon-lit lane, 

In fancy, dance the Elfin quire : 

Victor of millions ! bright of old 
The warrior through the city rode ; 
Beneath the summer light of gold 
His radiant plume of triumph flow’d ; 
The hot wheels of his chariot roll’d 
With sound of thunder, and the eye 
The foaming war-steed might behold, 
Blazing in costly panoply ; 

From his wide nostrils breathing fire, 
Shaking the lightning from his mane — 
Not such the visions that inspire 
The milder beauty of thy strain : 
Unheeded sweep the martial train; 

Unheeded conquest’s crimson dart ; 
Finding thy triumphs in the brain ; 

Thy captives in the heart 1 

Now Fancy in her palace sleep." ; 

Along her chambers of repose 
No soothing breath of perfume creeps ; 

No silver censer throws 
Around its odorous lustre ; mute 
The Genii of the spirit lie ; 

A chain hangs on the Charmer’s lute; 

A cloud upon the Charmer’s eye. 

Silent the radiant Genii lie ! 

No more into the sunshine clear, 

To note of softest melody, 

The alabaster domes they rear; 

Or paint the rose-empurpled floor ; 

Or shower jewels on the wall ; 

Or through the shady gardens pour 
The glittering water-fall. 
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Silent the mournful Genii He ! 

But still on each loved poet’s wing 
They breathe the orient-coloured dye; 

Unfading flowers garlanding 
Their heads with beauty ; Graces fling 
Their incense on thy sacred tomb, 

Sweet Mantuan ! while perpetual spring 
Sprinkles the Sabine Farm with bloom. 

The tide of battle, billow’d high, 

That o’er the Trojan barrier swept; 

The victor’s shout, the captive’s cry, 

The gasp of anguish — all have slept ! 

The musing pilgrim roams along, 

With heavy heart and step of pain; 

He hears alone the voice of song; 

Sees but his shadow on the plain. 

But thou, the mighty lord of harmony, 

Old man of Scio’s rocky isle, 

Who, by the lone shore of the sounding sea, 

The emerald columns of thy verse did’st pile : 

Lord of the changeful cittern ! built by thee, 

The walls of Ilium tower again sublime ; 

The Muses guard thy home of sovereignty, 

And shut the Gates of Poetry on Time ! 

Led by the clear Maeonian star,* 

Over the waste of years we glide ; 

And Hector, leaping from his car, 

Marches refulgent by our side : 

And flower-like Helen, mournfully, 

Hangs drooping on her stem of grace; 

And little busy hands we see 
Playing upon the warrior’s face.f 

Now shadows o’er our bosom roll — 

No longer clothed in golden light, 

But breathing horror on the soul, 

The Heavenly Archer, like the Night, 

Tempestuous rushes by — the quiver 
Upon his glittering shoulder bound; 

Under his footsteps, like a foaming river. 

The Olympian hills resonnd.J 
A cloud upon the mountain hung, 

A cloud of blackness and affright; 

The infant to its mother clung ; 

Its mother, in the gloom of night, 

Up-started at the ghastly sight 

Of bleeding swords, and wildly flung 
Her eager arms, with all her might, 

About her child — the trumpets rung.§ 

* See Pope’s Essay on Criticism. t Hector’s well-known interview with his wife. 

I See the famous description in the first Iliad. 

§ Alluding to Burke’s magnificent description of Hyder’s irruption into the Carnatic. 
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Not thus upon the hour of rest, 

Thy Cloud, sweet Indian poet, beam’d,* 

Lighting the mountain’s purple crest : 

And softer through the foliage stream’d 
The beauty of thy music, deep 
Along the flowry thickets gliding; 

Gently, as dewy-feather'd sleep, 

The summer air dividing. 

Not now, a thousand soft eyes rain 
Their beauty on the garland won ; 

Not now, the pageant’s golden train 
Winds out resplendent in the sun ; 

No horn the woodlands echoes o’er; 

No palfrey at the castle gate, 

Proud of the lovely form it bore, 

Prances in canopy of state. 

Spenser ! we muse upon thy lines — 

The arena opens wide ! behold ! 

Illumining time’s shadow, shines 
The rich Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

White tents their silken veils unfold, 
Glancing in orient hues of light ; 

And Surrey, gentlest of the bold, 

Rivets his armour for the fight. 

The blue eye of thy Queen is dark ; 

And Sidney’s tuneful lip is cold. 

Sweet poet, who, like early lark, 

Awoke the misty heaven of old ! 

For Glory’s crown the bell hath toll’d, 

And Beauty slumbers on the hearse ; 

But, look ! the veil of gloom unroll’d, 

They live and sparkle in thy verse ! 

Blest Conqueror ! the rolling year 
Still finds thee joyous and serene; 

And mild thy tender eyes appear, 

As when the amorous Faery Queen 

First shone into thy heart, and bound 
Elysian flowers upon thy head ; 

And made thy dwelling holy ground; 

And taught thee to embalm the dead ! 

We see thy placid face, thine eyes, 

Clear as the summcr-biook, 

Breathing the sunshine of the skies, 

The breath of heaven upon thy book : 

The reader’s thirsty heart inhales 

The bloom of gardens green and fair ; 

lie wanders through thy glimmering vales, 
And bathes in the ambrosial air. 


* The author of the Mt'gha Dutu- 



( 18.5 . ) 

WARS BETWEEN BU11MAH AND CHINA. 

Colonel Burney, lately our resident in Ava, has communicated to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal an account of the wars between Burmah and China, 
taken from the chronicles of the kings of Prome, Pagan, and Ava, which are 
comprised in thirty-eight volumes, and brought down to the year 1823. This 
curious paper is printed in the Society’s Journal : — 

Tagaung, the original seat of empire on the Erawadi, is said to have been 
destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese before the birth of Christ. In the reign 
of Phyu-zo-di, the third king of Pagan, who reigned between A.D. 1 1>6 and 
241, the Chinese are said to have invaded his kingdom with an immense army, 
over which that king obtained a great victory, at a place called Ko-tham-bi. 
The forty-second king of Pagan, Anora-tha Mcng:-z6, who reigned between 
AD 1017 and 1050, invaded China, for the purpose of obtaining possession 
of one of Gaudama’s teeth ; which is said, however, to have refused to quit 
China. This king had a meeting with the emperor of China, and the two sove- 
reigns lived together for three months. During An6ra-tha-z6’s residence in 
China, the emperor daily supplied him with food dressed in various gold and 
silver vessels, which, on the departure of the king, he is said to have delivered 
to the emperor of China’s religious teacher, with directions to dress food in 
them daily, and make offerings of it to Gaudama’s tooth. This proceeding 
induced many succeeding emperors of China to demand the presentation of 
the same kind of vessels from the kings of Pagan and Ava, as tokens of their 
tributary subjection to China. In the year 1281, during the reign of Nara-thi- 
ha-pade, the fifty-second king of Pagan, the emperor of China sent a mission 
to demand such gold and silver vessels as tribute ; hut the king having put 
to death the whole of the mission, a powerful Chinese army invaded the king- 
dom of Pagan, took the capital in 1284, and followed the king, who had fled 
to Bassein, as far as a place on the Erawadi, below Prome, called Taroup-md, 
or Chinese Point, which is still to he seen. The Chinese army was then obliged 
to retire, in consequence of a want of supplies; but in the year 1300, Kyo- 
zua, the son of the above-mentioned king of Pagan, having been treacherously 
delivered by his queen into the hands of three noblemen, brothers, who resided 
at Myen-zain, a town lying to the southward of Ava, and who forced the king 
to become a priest, and assumed the sovereignty themselves, another Chinese 
army came down and invested Myen-zain, for the purpose of assisting and re- 
establishing the king Kyo-zua. The rebel nobles applied for advice to a priest, 
who recommended them, apparently as a taunt, to consult tumblers and rope- 
dancers. Some of that profession were, however, sent for, and they, whilst 
exhibiting their feats before the three nobles, repeated, as customary words of 
uu meaning, a sentence like the following; “ There can be no dispute when no 
matter for dispute remains.” The nobles seized upon these words, and apply- 
ing them to their own case, observed : If King Kyo-zua is killed, the royal 
line, which the Chinese have come to restore, will be extinct. Accordingly, 
they cut off the king’s head and showed it to the Chinese, who then proposed 
to retire, il the nobles would send some presents to their emperor. The nobles 
agreed, but upon condition that the Chinese army should first dig a canal ; and 
the Chinese generals, to show the immense numbers of their army, dug in one 
day, between sunrise and sunset, a canal, 4,900 cubits long, fourteen broad, 
and fourteen deep, which canal, near Myen-zain, is still in existence.* The 

It is called Thcng-dufi-myaung, and communicates with the Zd river, and is used for the irrigation 
of Many lands. 
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Burmese chronicles further state, that the little pieces of skin, which the 
spades and other instruments the Chinese used when digging this canal had 
peeled off their hands and feet, being afterwards collected, were found to mea- 
sure ten baskets full, when well pressed down ! In the reign of King Kyo-zua, 
the nine Shan towns on the frontiers of China, Maing-mo, llo-tha, La-tha,&c, 
are said to have been separated from the empire of Pagan. 

In the year 1412, during the reign of Men:-gaung, the first king of Ava, the 
Shan chief of Thein-ni, whose father had been defeated and killed that year 
when marching with a force to attack Ava, invited the Chinese to come and 
aid him against the Burmese, whilst they were besieging the city of Thein-ni. 
The king of Ava’s son, who commanded the Burmese army, hearing of the 
approach of the Chinese, advanced and lay in wait for them in a wood, from 
which, as soon as the Chinese came up, the Burmese sallied forth and attacked 
them, and destroyed nearly the whole of their army. In the following year, 
during the same king of Ava’s reign, and whilst almost the whole of the Bur- 
mese army were absent, engaged in a war with the Talains in Lower Pegu, 
another Chinese army entered the kingdom of Ava, and actually invested the 
capital, demanding the liberation of the families of two Shan chiefs, the lords 
or governors of Maun-toun and M6-kay. These chiefs having committed some 
aggression near Myedu, a town in the king of Ava’s dominions, a Burmese 
army had attacked and defeated them. They had escaped into China, but their 
families had been captured and brought to Ava. The king of Ava refused to 
surrender the families of the chiefs, and the Chinese general, after besieging 
Ava for a month, found his army so much distressed from want of provisions, 
that he was induced to send in to the king a proposition, to have the dispute 
between the two nations decided by single combat between two horsemen, one 
to be selected on either side. The king agreed, and selected as his champion a 
Talain prisoner named Tha-mein-paran. The combat took place outside of 
Ava, in view of the Chinese army, and of the inhabitants of Ava, who lined its 
walls. The Talain killed the Chinese, and, decapitating him, carried the he%d 
to the king. The Chinese army then raised the siege, and retreated into China, 
without the families of the Shan chiefs. 

In the year 1442, during the reign of Bhuren-Narapadi, also called Du-pa- 
ydun-day-aka, king of Ava, the Chinese again sent a mission to demand vessels 
of gold and silver, which they declared Andra-t'ha-zo, king of Pagan, had pre- 
sented as tribute. On the king refusing, the Chinese again invaded the kingdom 
in the year 1443, and now demanded that Tho-ngan-bua, the Shan chief of 
Mo.gaung, should be surrendered to them. This person, together with an ex- 
tensive kingdom belonging to him, had been conquered by the Burmese in 
1442, and the Chinese, who styled him the chief of Maing:-m6, apparently 
from the circumstance of a territory of that name on the Shue-li river having 
been comprised within his dominions, are stated to have been at war with him 
for several years, when the Burmese conquered him. The king of Ava advanced 
with a strong force above Ava to oppose the Chinese, and drove them back to 
M&-wun.* The Chinese again invaded Ava in the year 1445, and the king 
again proceeded up the Erawadi to oppose them with a large force ; but before 
the two armies met, some of the Burmese officers persuaded their king that, as 
the Chinese would never desist invading his dominions until Th6-ngan-bua was 
surrendered to them, it would be better to comply with their wishes. The 
king then returned to Ava with his army, and on the Chinese following and 
inverting the city, he agreed to surrender Tho-ngan-bud ; but upon condition 
* Chinese, Lung-chuen . 
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that the Chinese airmy should first go and bring under subjection Ya-ml*theng; 
a town lying to the southward of Ava, which was then in a state of rebellion. 
The Chinese consented, and after taking Ya-mi-theng, and delivering it over 
to a Burmese force which had accompanied them, they returned to Ava, when 
Tho-ngan-bua killed himself by poison. The king, however, sent his body to 
the Chinese, who are said, after embowelling it and putting a spit through it 
and roasting it dry, to have taken it with them to China. 

In the same king of Ava’s reign, in the year 1449, the Chinese made an 
unsuccessful attempt to take possession of Mo:-gaung and Mo:-nhyin, which 
were at that time considered as portions of the Burmese empire; and the king 
is said to have made a very handsome present in silver to the then Tso;-bwah 
of Md-gaung, named Tho-kyein-bua, and his younger brother, Th6-pout-bua, 
for defeating the Chinese invading army. 

In the year 1477, in the reign of Maha-Thi-ha-thu-ya, king of Ava, aTalain 
champion, who had lately received the title of Tha-mein-paran, offered, if his 
master the king of Pegu would entrust him with forty thousand men and a 
favourite elephant, to march beyond Ava to Khan-ti,on the frontiers of China, 
and there set up an iron post as the boundary of the Talain empire. The king 
of Pegu acquiesced, and Tha-mein-paran succeeded in reaching Khan-ti, and 
marking the boundary ; but on his return towards Pegu, he was attacked near 
Ya-mi-theng by a Burmese force, defeated, and taken prisoner to Ava. The 
emperor of China, as soon as he heard of Tha-mein-paran’s proceeding, sent a 
force to remove the boundary mark, and the Chinese general, after effecting 
this object, sent a mission to the king of Ava, to demand gold and silver cooking 
vessels as before. The king refused ; but agreed, on a proposition again made by 
the Chinese, that the right of China to those tributary tokens should be de- 
cided by a single combat between two horsemen, one to be selected by either 
nation. The king accordingly selected as his champion the Talain prisoner 
Tha-mein-paran, who defeated the Chinese champion, and the Chinese army 
again retreated to China. A strong suspicion as to the veracity of the Burmese 
historian will be excited, when it is known that not only this dispute also 
between China and Ava was decided by single combat, but the name and 
description of the Burmese champion w ere the same on this occasion as in that 
before related, in the annals of the king Men:-gaung the first. 

In the year 1562, Tshen-byu-mya-yen (lord of many white elephants), the 
great king of Pegu, after conquering Ava, Mo:-gaung, Zen-may, Thein-ni, &c., 
sent a large army to the frontiers of China, and took possession of the nine 
Shan towns (Ko-Shan-pyi, or Ko-pyi-daung), Maing-mo,* Tsi-guen, Ho-tha, 
ha-tha, Mo-na, Tsan-da, Mo:-wun, Kaing:-mah, and Maing:-Lyin, or Maing:- 
byi, all of which, with the exception of Kaing:-mah, are now, and apparently 
were at that time, under the dominion of China. The chief of Mo:-meit, then 
subject to Pegu, had complained that the inhabitants of those nine Shan towns 
had committed some aggression on his territory, and the emperor of China, it 
is said, declined to assist those towns when attacked by the king of Pegu’s 
army, because they had been once subject to the kings of Pagan. The Pegu 
army, after conquering the country, built monasteries and pagodas, and esta- 
blished the Buddhist religion there in its purity. 

In the year 1601, Nyaung Men:-darah, king of Ava, after re-building the 
city, and re-establishing the kingdom of Ava, which the Peguers had destroyed, 

* The Sham, who use the Burmese character, write Maing, but pronounce the combination Mung>: 
which is their term for a town and province. The Burmese, hence, derive the words which they apply 
10 ^an towns, Main , Maing, and Mo. 
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proceeded with a large force against the Ts6:«buah of Ba-md,* who had taken 
advantage of the downfal of the extensive Pegu empire left by Tshen-byfi-my&. 
yen, and set himself up as an independent chief. On the approach of the king, 
the chief of Ba-mo, called Th6-tsein, fled to Yunan, and the king, after taking 
Ba-mo, advanced beyond Maing-Tcin, and sent his son, the heir apparent, 
close to Yunan, with a message to the Chinese governor, threatening to attack 
him if he refused to surrender the fugitive chief. The governor made a refe- 
rence to the emperor of China, who directed the chief to be surrendered, 
observing, that he was a subject of Ava, and that if the Chinese protected 
him, their territory would be disquieted. The chief of Ba-mo was killed in an 
attempt to make his escape, but his corpse, with his wife and children, was 
sent to the prince of Ava by the governor of Yunan, and taken to the king, 
who appointed another Tso:-buah of Ba-mo, and returned to Ava. Some Bur- 
mese historians state, that the fugitive chief of Ba-mo took poison and killed 
himself; but the account above given is taken from the edition of the Royal 
Chronicles, revised under the orders of the present king of Ava. 

In the year 1658, during the reign of Mcng:-ye-yanda-meit, also called 
Nga-dat-dayakn, king of Ava, Youn-lhi (Du Halde’s Yong-lie), who had been 
set up as emperor in the southern provinces of China, having been attacked by 
the Tartars from the north, came down to M6:-myin (Chinese Theng-ye-chow), 
and sent a message to the Tso:-buah of Ba-mo, saying that he would reside at 
Ba-mo, and present 100 viss (333 lbs.) of gold to the king of Ava. The Tso- 
huah replied, that he dare not forward such a message k> Ava, and Youn-lhi 
then offered to become a subject of the king of Ava. The Tso:-buah made a 
reference to Ava, and the king ordered him to allow Youn-lhi and his follow- 
ers to come in, upon condition that they relinquished their arms, and to for- 
ward them to Ava. Youn-lhi then came in with upwards of sixty of his nobles, 
including the governor of Maing-Tshi, or Yunan, and six hundred horsemen, 
and the whole were forwarded to Ava, and a spot of ground in the opposite 
town of Tsagain was allotted to them. The Burmese chronicles, howenfr, 
create an impression that Youn-lhi desired to carve out a new kingdom for 
himself in Burmah ; and state that, before coming into Ba-mo, he ordered a 
large army, whicli was still under his orders, to march after him towards Ava 
by two different routes — one portion by Md:-mcit, and the other by Thein-ni 
and Mo-ne. Shortly after Youn-lhi reached Ava, accounts were received that 
a large force, belonging to him, was attacking the Burmese territory near Mo:- 
ineit, and when questioned by the Burmese, Youn-lhi said that his generals 
were not aware of his having become a subject of the king of Ava, but that he 
would write a letter, by showing which, the Chinese generals would desist. 
The king of Ava, however, preferred marching a force against the Chinese, 
who defeated it, as also a second force, and then came down and attacked the 
city of Ava. Sonic of the exterior fortifications were carried, and the Chinese 
penetrated to the southward, set fire to the monasteries and houses, and deso- 
lated a large tract of country in that direction. They then returned to the 
assault of the city, but were repulsed with much loss; and a heavy fire being 
kept up against them from the guns on the walls, which were served by a 
foreigner named Mi-thari Katan (Mr. Cotton?), and a party of native Chris- 
tians, a shot killed a man of rank among the Chinese, who then retreated from 
before Ava, and proceeded towards M6-ne, and joined the other portion of 

* The Burmese write this name although they jiionouiuc it 11 <i-nu>. Ddn in the Siame-c 

ajul Yim Shan ,taii|iua(»th J and W»n m most i»l the either Mi.m ilukets means a village. Some of tfic 
Sham edit tin- iit.m VP.O. o, ' m*l *»t li. r U'lt-wv 
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Voun-lhi’s army, which had been ordered to march down by Thein-nf and 
Md-ne. The king then repaired the fortifications of Ava, and summoned to his 
assistance his two brothers, the chiefs of Taung-ngu and Prome. The Chinese 
army, when united, again advanced from M6-ne, and succeeded, notwithstand- 
ing many attempts made by the Burmese to stop and check them, in again 
investing Ava, which they besieged for several months. The families and pro- 
perty of many of the Burmese troops being outside the city, were seized by 
the Chinese, and maltreated or destroyed ; and this circumstance, joined to a 
great scarcity of provisions, created much sorrow and suffering among the 
besieged. The troops had neither rice, nor money to purchase it, and on applying 
to the king, he observed that they had received their grants of paddy land for 
their services, and that he had no rice to give them ; at the same time, he 
stationed some of his women at the palace-gate with rice for sale. The com- 
manders of the troops at last complained against the king to his younger bro- 
ther, the prince of Prome, who, in the month of May 1661, entered the 
palace, siczed the king and his family, and assumed the sovereignty, with the 
title of “ Meng-ye-gyo-gaung.” The dethroned king and his family were, 
shortly after, sent to the Khyen-duen river and drowned ; and hence he is also 
styled in history Ye-gya-meng, or, the king thrown into the water. As soon 
as Meng-ye-gyo-gaung took the reins of government, the affairs of the Burmese 
began to prosper. He succeeded in several successive attacks on the Chinese 
besieging force in different directions ; and at last, as the Chinese suffered 
severely from these attacks, and from an epidemic disease, they, one night in 
the month of November 1661, evacuated their entrenchments before Ava, and 
fled, leaving most of their baggage and property. 

Shortly after, the king of Ava was advised not to allow Youn-lhi and all his 
Chinese followers to reside together at Tsagain, but to make the latter take 
the oath of allegiance, and then disperse them in different parts of the country. 
The king ordered all the Chinese, with the exception of Youn-lhi and the 
governor of Yunan, to be sworn; but when the Burmese officers summoned 
the Chinese to attend at the pagoda where the oath was to be administered, 
they refused to come, unless the governor of Yunan accompanied them. lie 
was accordingly invited also, and on coming to the pagoda, and seeing many 
Burmese troops in attendance, he imagined that it was their intention to put 
the Chinese to death. He and several of the Chinese suddenly snatched the 
swords out of the hands of some of the soldiers, and attacked them, killing 
many of the Burmese; who, however, at last mounted the enclosure walls of 
the pagoda, and fired down upon the Chinese, until many of them were killed, 
and the remainder submitted. But as soon as the king of Ava heard of this 
Allair, he ordered the whole of the Chinese, with the exception of Youn-lhi, to 
he put to death. 

Iu December 1661 , thc-Tartars marched down a force of twenty thousand men, 
under Ain-thi-weng, the governor of Yunan, which took post at Aung-pcng-lay, 
and sent a mission to the king of Ava, demanding Youn-lhi, and threatening, 
on refusal, to attack Ava. The king summoned a council of his officers, and 
observing, that in the reign of King Du-pa-ydun-dayaka, Tho-ngan-bua had 
been surrendered to the Chinese, and in the reign of King Nga-dat-day aka they 
had been made to surrender the Ts6:-buah of Ba-mo to the Burmese, gave it 
,ls opinion, that these two precedents would justify his now delivering 
Voim-lhi to the Tartars. One of the Burmese officers expressed his entire 
1 oncurrcnce in his majesty’s opinion; adding, that the Tartars were very 
powci ful, and that the Burmese troops and inhabitants were suffering much 
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from their war with the Chinese. Youn-lhi, with his sons and grandsons, were 
accordingly, on the 15th January 1662, forwarded to the Tartar camp, and 
delivered over to the Tartar general. He, however, sent another mission to 
demand the person of the Chinese governor of Yunan, but the king of 
Ava having replied that he had executed that governor for ingratitude and 
treachery, the Tartar camp broke up on the 22d January, and returned to 
China. The mutual surrender of fugitives of every description is now an esta- 
blished principle in the relations between the two kingdoms, and the Chinese 
are said to enclose carefully in a large cage, and forward to Ava, any Burmese 
fugitives required by the king of Ava. 

Fora full century after Youn-lhl was surrendered, the Chinese and Burmese 
appear to have continued in peace ; but at last, in the year 1765, in the reign 
of Tshen-byu-yen,# king of Ava, the second son of Alom-pra, another war 
broke out between the two nations ; and as this war is the last which has 
occurred between them, and is often referred to by the Burmese with pride 
and exultation, and as its details arc recorded with some minuteness, and are 
really calculated to give European nations a more favourable opinion of Bur- 
mese courage and military skill, I shall endeavour to make a free translation 
of the account of it, which is contained in the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
volumes of the Chronicles of the Kings of Ava. 

The causes of that war are said to have been these. A Chinese named Loli 
came to Ba-mo and Kaung-toun, with three or four hundred oxen laden with 
silk and other merchandize, and applied to the Ba-mo authorities for permission 
to construct a bridge to the north of the village of Nanba, in order to enable 
him to cross the Tapeng river. The Ba-mo officers observed, that they must 
submit the application to the ministers at Ava; and Loli, considering this 
answer as equivalent to a refusal, was impertinent and disrespectful. The 
Ba-mo officers suspecting from Loli’s manner, language, and appearance, that 
he was not a common merchant, but some Chinese officer of rank, seized and 
sent him to Ava, with a report of his conduct. He was confined at Ava in £e 
usual manner ; but after a full inquiry and examination, nothing of political 
importance transpiring, he was sent back to Ba-mo, with orders that he should 
be allowed to trade as usual, and that if he really wished to construct a bridge, 
which, however, appeared to the ministers to be only an idle boast on his part, 
he should be permitted to do so wherever he pleased. On his return to Ba-mo, 
he declared that some of his goods, which had been detained there when he 
was sent to Ava, were missing or destroyed, and insisted upon compensation. 
The Ba-mo officers replied, that when he proceeded to Ava, he took only five 
or six of his men, leaving all the rest in charge of his goods, and that if there 
really was any deficiency, he must look for it among his own people, and not 
among the Burmese. Loli left Ba-mo much dissatisfied, and on his arrival at 
M6*myin, he complained to the Chinese governor there, that Chinese traders 
were ill-treated by the Ba-mo officers, who had also sought pretences for 
accusing him, and destroying his merchandize. He then went to Maing-Tshi, 
and preferred the same complaint to theTs<5untu, or governor-general, there. 
The Tsountu observed, that he would wait a little, and see if any thing else 
occurred, to prove the truth of Loli’s statement, that Chinese were ill-used 
in the Burmese dominions, and not permitted to trade according to esta- 
blished custom. About the same time, an affray took place between some 
Burmese and a Chinese caravan of upwards of two thousand ponies, with 
one Lotari as their chief, which had come to Kyaing-toun, and put up to 

* Lord of the white elephant, and ijymcs’s Shem-baun. 
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the north of that town, at the great bazar of Kat-thw&h. The Burmese bad 
bought some goods on credit, and refused payment when demanded by the 
Chinese. In this affray a Chinese was killed, and the Tso:-buah being absent 
at Ava at the time, Lotari applied to the subordinate Burmese officers for jus- 
tice, according to Chinese custom. These officers decided, that the man who 
had committed the murder should, agreeably to Burmese custom, pay the price 
of a life — namely, three hundred ticals. Lotari refused money, and insisted 
upon the man being delivered over to the Chinese ,* but the Burmese officers 
replied, that such was not their law, and then proposed that the man who had 
committed the murder should be put to death. Lotari declared that this would 
not satisfy them, and returned to China with some of the principal traders, 
and complained to the Tstfuntu of Yunan.* That officer being urged, at the 
same time, by the ex-Tso:-buahs of Ba-rno, Thein-ni, Kyaing-toun, and other 
subjects of Ava, who had taken refuge in China, to invade the Burmese domi- 
nions, made such a report of the above-mentioned circumstances to the emperor 
of China, as to induce his majesty to order an army to march and take pos- 
session of Kyaing-toun. TheT&duntu put up a writing on the bank of the Talo 
river, containing these words : “ Deliver a man to us in the room of our man 
who was killed, or we will attack you and shortly after, a Chinese army, under 
a general named Yin-ta-lo-ye, consisting of fifty thousand foot and ton thou- 
sand horse, advanced and invested Kyaing-toun. The Tso:-buah of Kyaing-toun 
at the same time, revolted and joined the Chinese. 

On Tshen*byu-yen, the king of Ava, hearing of this invasion, he despatched, 
on the 28th December 1705, eleven divisions of troops, consisting of 
twenty thousand foot, two hundred war elephants, and two thousand horse, 
under General Let-we-weng-do-mhu Ne-my6-tsi-thu,f to relieve Kyaing-toun. 
The Burmese general, on approaching that place, contrived to send in some 
men in disguise, and arrange a combined attack on the Chinese besieging force. 
Their cavalry, which was numerous, was charged by the Burmese with ele- 
phants, and the Chinese, being defeated, retired to the bank of the Talo river, 
where they took post behind some mud-works, which they threw up. The 
Burmese general again attacked them, and drove them to the bank of the 
Me-kbaung, or Great Cambodia river, where the Chinese army again took 
post; but they were attacked here also, their general, Yin-ta-lo-yc, killed, and 
their army driven back to China with much loss, and in great disorder. The 
Burmese army then returned to Ava, where they arrived on the 8th April 1766. 
riun-wi-buah and D6-baya, the Ts6:-buahs of Kyaing-toun and Lu-ta-tshay- 
nlnt-pana, sent excuses, stating that they had been forced to join the Chinese; 
hut the king of Ava disbelieved them. 


In January 1767, intelligence was received by the king of Ava that another 
Chinese army, consisting of 250,000 foot and 25,000 horse, had entered the 
Burmese dominions, and that on their arrival on or near Shya-mue-loun moun- 
tain, to the westward of the Me-khaung river, a part of the army, consisting 
I ^°> 000 fo °t and 15,000 horse, under General Yin-tsu-ta-yeng, was detached 
hy the route of Nuay-leit, near Mo-wun, against Ba-mo. His majesty had 
e oie, anticipating the return of the Chinese, ordered Kaung-toun to be re- 
inforced and filled with provisions, so as to enable it to hold out under its 

the | IaSt f' X years ' two ca * e8 of accidental homicide occurred at Ava, of a Burmese killing a 
nese nr In 1 w °^. both occaaions * the Chinese residents successfully used their influence with the Bur- 
lemh lf m ’ Men * tha -8y ih > t0 h ave the Burmese executed. Nothing would satisfy the Chinese but the 
, l J o f the individuals who had slain their countrymen. 

I10ail fj is the officer in command of the northern entrance to the palace. The word* 
'tdoiurn,*? y j ** e f t ‘ hand royal entrance,” and the dd, or * royal,’ is often omitted. This is Symes’* 
Kee> Rlld governor of the north gate" of some of our officers. 
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governor, Bala-mcn-den, and now directed that two armies should proceed 
from Ava, one by water up the Erawadi to Ba-mo under the Let-we-wcng. 
nM, and the other by the land-route to the westward of that river, under the 
Wiin-gyih Maha-tsi-thfi, who should be joined by all the force he might find 
at Mo-gaung, M6-nhyen, and other towns in that neighbourhood, and then 
march by the Tsanda (Santa*) route, and attack the Chinese. On the 30th 
January 17GS, the Wttn-gyih marched with twenty-two divisions, consisting of 

20.000 foot, 2,000 horse, and 200 war elephants ; and on the 4th February, 
the water-force, under the Let-we-wcng-do-mhu, consisting of eleven divisions, 

16.000 men, with 300 boats carrying guns and jingals, proceeded up the Era- 
wadi towards Ba-mo. 

From Shya-inue-loun mountain, another portion of the Chinese army, con- 
sisting of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot, under General Tsheng-ta-io-ye, 
marched by the Tsanda route against Mo-gaung. A body of 5,000 horse and 

50.000 foot also took post on Thinza-nuay-lein mountain, whilst the force under 
General Yin-tsu-ta-yeng, when it reached Ba-mo, stockaded itself along the 
bank of the river, at the spot where the mart is held. 

The governor of Kaung-toiin, not having sufficient force to go out and attack 
the Chinese, employed himself in repairing the old and constructing new 
defences, &c. about that town. The Chinese, leaving 3,000 horse and 30,000 
foot, with three generals, to defend their stockade at Ba-mo, advanced with 

70.000 foot and 7,000 horse, under General Tsii-ta-ycng himself, and invested 

Kaung-toiin, which they assaulted with scaling-ladders, axes, choppers, hooks 
and ropes; but the garrison, as previously arranged, met the assailants, not 
only with a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, but with large boilers of hot 
dammer (rosin) and molten lead, and long pieces of heavy timber, which they 
let fall upon them. The Chinese were diiven hack with great loss, declaring 
that the besieged were not men, but nats,-\ or inferior celestial beings. The 
Chinese then stockaded themselves round Kaung-toun, at a distance of more 
than 140 cubits. ^ 

The Let-we-weng-mhii, or Burmese general, commanding the water force 
from Ava, on arriving at the mouth of the Nat-myct-nha above the town of 
Shuegfi, stopped to allow all his boats to come up, and determined, in the mean 
time, to throw into Kaung-toiin a supply of ammunition. He selected three 
officers, who volunteered to perforin this service with three fast-pulling boats. 
The Chinese had only three boats, which they had constructed on their arrival 
at Ba-mo. The Burmese volunteers succeeded at daybreak one warning in ) 
passing through the Chinese besieging force stationed to the westward of Kaung- 
toiin, and entered that town with the supply of ammunition, as well as witji 
presents of dresses and money, which the king of Ava had sent to the governor. 
On the same night the Chinese force made another unsuccessful attack. The 
governor arranged with the Burmese volunteers a plan of operations, namely, 
that the water force from Ava should first go and attack the Chinese posted at 
Ba-mo, and then fall 011 the rear of the force besieging Kaung-toun, from which 
the governor should at the same time make a sortie. The volunteers again at 
daybreak passed through the Chinese force stationed to the north-west of the 
town, and rejoined the water force. The general of that force, entirely approv- 
ing of the governor of Kaung-toiin’s plan of operations, now moved his fleet ot 
boats close along the western bank of the Erawadi to Ba-mo, and then, land* 
ing his soldiers under a heavy fire from his boats, he stormed and carried all 

* The Burmese pronounce Tsnnta as Tmndd. 

I The Burmese nut is I lie same as the Hindu Ikmh, and inobt of the Burmese wits are taken from the 
Hindu nn tliolojjy. 
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the Chinese stockades. The Chinese general before Kaung-todn, Tsft-U-yeng, 
despatched upwards of 1,000 horse in support of Ba-mo, but the Burmese gene- 
ral placed 2,000 troops to prevent the Chinese crossing the Len-ban-gya river, 
and Tsu-ta-yeng re-called them. 

The Burmese general then selected three bold and trusty men to pass through 
the Chinese force before Kaung-toun at night, and report to the governor the 
fall of Ba-mo, and the intention of the Burmese general to attack on a certain 
day the besieging force. On the appointed day, the Burmese general, leaving 
one division of his force at Ba-mo, marched with the remaining nine divisions, 
and attacked the Chinese before Kaung-toiin, and at the same time the garrison 
ol Kaung-toun sallied out. The Chinese, although greatly superior in numbers, 
were much disheartened at the loss of their stockades at Ba-mo, and after 
three days’ fighting, the whole of the Chinese works before Kaung-tofin also 
were taken. Ten of their generals, and more than 10,000 men, were killed, 
and the Chinese, after setting fire to the boats which they had been building, 
closed round their general, Tsu-ta-yeng, and, taking him up, fled to their force 
on Thin-za-nuay-lein itfountain. The Burmese followed the Chinese, and 
driving them out of their stockades on that mountain, pursued them as far as 
Md.-wun, taking a great quantity of arms, prisoners, and horses. 

The land force of twenty-two divisions, which marched from Ava under the 
W un-gyih Maha-tsi-thu, having arrived at Mo-gaung, after repairing the defences 
of that town, and leaving a sufficient garrison in it, proceeded to meet theChinesc 
army, which was advancing by the Santa* route. On crossing the Kat-kyo-waing- 
mo, the Wun-gyih heard that the Chinese army were near Lizo mountain, and sent 
a small party in advance to reconnoitre. This party, before it came to Lizo, fell 
in with a party of 1,000 horse, which the Chinese general, Tsheng-ta-16-ye, had 
also sent in advance, for the same purpose of reconnoitring, and the Burmese, 
drawing the Chinese into a narrow pass between two mountains, where their 
horse could not form line, attacked and defeated them. Judging, however, from 
this reconnoitring party only consisting of 1,000 horse, that the Chinese army 
must be of great force, the Burmese party stopped on the bank of the Nan- 
nycnf river, and sent some scouts on in advance. These returned with the 
intelligence that, on ascending the top of a mountain and climbing some trees, 
they had seen the Chinese army, which amounted to about 20,000 horse and 
100,000 foot. The Wun-gyih then appointed six divisions of his army to pro- 
ceed with celerity by the right, and six by the left, round each side of the Liz 6 
mountain, whilst with the remaining ten divisions he advanced by the centre 
route slowly, and occasionally firing cannon. The Chinese general, hearing of 
the approach of the Burmese, left onc-third of his army to take care of his 
stockades in Lizo, and with the remainder advanced to meet the Burmese, and 
took post on the eastern bank of the Nan-nyen river. The Burmese force, 
under the Wun-gyih, came up and joined the recommit) ing party on the west- 
ern bank of the same river, whilst the right and left wings, which had reached 
Li/6 by marchfihg round the rear of the Chinese main army, suddenly attacked 
mid carried the stockades there. TheChinesc in those stockades, believing that 
the principal portion of their own force was in front of them, were completely 
taken by surprise, and fled and joined their army under General Tshcng-ta-16-ye. 
These wings of the Burmese army then fell in with another Chinese force, which 
was coming from China with a convoy of provisions to their army, and took 
possession of the whole of the horses, mules, and provisions. The Burmese 

* The distance between Mo-gaung and Santa is said to be only five or six days’ journey. 

t Por the Shan word Ndm, • water and small river/ the Burmese always write Ndn. 
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generals reported their successes to their commander-in-chief, the Wfin-gylh, 
by a swift horseman, and proposed that their force should now fall on the rear 
of the Chinese army stationed on the east bank of the Nan-nyen, whilst the 
W6n-gyih attacked it in front. The Wun-gyih sent the messenger back, ap- 
proving of the plan of attack, and fixing the day on which it should take 
place. On the appointed day, the two wings of the Burmese army fell on the 
rear of the Chinese on two different points, whilst the Wun-gyih crossed the 
Nan-nyen, and attacked them in front with the main army. The Chinese gene- 
rals, seeing their army placed between two fires, retreated, and took post at a 
spot beyond the Lizo monntain ; but the Wun-gyih here again attacked them, 
and completely routed their army, 100,000 men of which fled to Santd, and 
there threw up new works. The Wun-gyih halted his army at Maing:-la, in 
order to recruit it. 

The Wun-gyih having been taken unwell, the king of Ava re-called him, and 
appointed the Let-we-weng-do-mhu, who was in command of the Ba-mo water 
force, to go and relieve the Wun-gyih, and with orders to attack and destroy 
the Chinese army, and then take possession of the eight Shan towns, Ho-tha, 
Lk-tha, Mona, Tsanda, Maing-mo, Tsi-guen, Kaing-mah, and M6:-wun. The 
Let-we-weng-do-mhu proceeded with his ten divisions from Ba-mo, and 
joined the Wun-gyih’s army at Maing:-la, and soon after advanced and attacked 
the Chinese force at Santa, under General Tshcng-ta-lo-ye, which had been 
suffering much from want of provisions, the inhabitants of the eight Shan towns 
having refused to comply with the Chinese general’s requisitions, declaring 
that they were subjects of the king of Ava, and afraid to assist the Chinese. 
The Chinese were forced to retreat, and the Burmese pursued them as far as 
Yunan, taking a multitude of prisoners, horses, arms, &c. The Let-we-weng- 
do-mhu, after taking possession of the eight Shan towns, which had heretofore 
thrown off their allegiance to Ava, joined another Burmese general, the Wun- 
gyih Maha Thl-ha-thura, who had been sent with an army by the route of 
L6-tn-tshay-nhit-pana. The two generals attacked another Chinese force of 
upwards of 50,000 men, which was posted on a high mountain to the north- 
east of Thcin-ni, and one-third only of these Chinese escaped into their 
own country. The Let-we-weng-do-mhu and the Wun-gyih Maha Thf-ha- 
thura, having completed his majesty’s service, then returned, with the prisoners, 
guns, &c. which they had taken, to Ava, where they arrived on the 21st May 

176-7. 
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COLONEL MILES’ “ SHAJRAT UL ATRAK.”* 

Tub Shajrat ul Atrak, literally, ‘Tree of the Turks/ Colonel Miles 
tells us, “ appears to have been copied and abridged from the compilation 
of Toorkish or Moghool history, made by order of Alugh Beg Mirza,” the 
grandson of Timoor, who flourished about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury : this is avowed at the close of the work. With the author s name, or 
any other guarantee for its authenticity, we are not furnished. This trans- 
lation was announced by the Oriental Translation Committee, as amongst 
the works “preparing for publication,” some years ago. 

The work contains copious details of the life and achievements of the 
celebrated Chungeez Khan. We agree, however, with Colonel Miles, that 
its other historical notices are valuable, or rather would be valuable, if we 
could be secure of their accuracy. It begins, in the orderly manner of the 
Asiatics, with the Creation. On the authority of tradition, the author relates 
that the angel Gabriel was sent to the earth to collect a little moist mould or 
clay, in order to form the pure body of Adam, from the spot on which the 
holy Kaaba stands: but the Earth adjured him to desist, lest some unworthy 
creature might be formed, and it might on that account fall under the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty. Gabriel was touched with this appeal, and 
returning without executing his errand, Michael was despatched, but he was 
rot proof against the Earth's pathetic adjuration. Israfeel was baffled in 
the same manner ; till at length Azrael (the Angel of Death) was employed 
on the mission, who, disregarding the entreaties of the Earth, collected a 
handful of mould, a portion from every part, and including all its different 
qualities, which he took to the Garden of Eden, where it was kneaded with 
the waters of Tusnim, and the rain of compassion and mercy fell upon the 
clay for forty days; the form of man was given to it by the hand of power; 
God breathed life into it, and Adam became a vital, reasonable being. 
The angels were directed to kneel to Adam, in token of his excellence ; all 
obeyed save Iblis, who was cursed for his disobedience, and who cherished 
thereupon a mortal enmity to Adam, and determined to do his race all the 
ill m his power. Adam was placed in the Garden of Eden, and Eve was 
created from his left side, whilst he was between sleeping and waking. 
Iblis, by the help of a peacock and a serpent, contrived to enter Paradise, 
deceived Eve, and made her eat of the forbidden fruit, and she induced 
Adam to eat also. The five creatures were then hurled from the Garden ; 
Adam fell on a mountain in Serindeep (Ceylon), Eve at Jidda, the peacock 
in Hindustan, the serpent at Isfahan, and Iblis at Suinnan, or Sumnath. 

In a similar manner, the author, borrowing from the Mohamedan tradi- 
tions, parodies the book of Genesis, or rather the Rabbinical books, 
intermingling with the mass a due proportion of the leaven of Islam. 

Alumchi, king of the. Toorks, is reputed to have been the son of Kyook 
Khan, the son of Debad Kowi, the son of Abluchi Khan, the son of Toork, 

* The Shajrat ul Atrak, or Genealogical Tree of the Turks and Tatars. Translated and abridged by 
Milbb. London, 1838. Wra. II. Allen and Co. 
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the son of Jaj)het, the son of Noah. The patriarch is said to have divided 
the earth into three parts, which he distributed amongst his three sons ; 
Japhet had the territory from the sea of China to the mountains of Kam- 
roon, from the White Mountains to the boundary of Russia, and from the 
“ fifth climate” to the Pole. As the countries of Tooran and Toorkistan 
fell to his share, Japhet is called the father of the Toorks. Alumchi 
Khan had two sons, who were twins; one was called Tatar, the other 
Moghool, to whom he left his possessions. These princes were united during 
their lives; but when they died, their followers disparted, and formed two 
distinct tribes, called, from the names of their late princes, Tatar and 
Moghool. 

This account, though evidently pure invention, is in perfect accordance 
with that given by the royal author, Abulghazi, and other Mohamedan 
writers. The details which immediately follow, of the subsequent history 
of the two tribes, aie tolerably in unison with the statements of the Toorki 
historians, sometimes in their very words. The reader may find a short and 
neat epitome of this part of the history of the Toorks in the Preliminary 
Discourse to Mr. Davids’ Turkish Grammar. We shall take up the genea- 
logical thread at Chungeez Khan. 

The remote ancestor of this celebrated personage was Boozungur Khan, 
the son of Alanko, great-granddaughter of Munguli Khwajeh, eleventh in 
descent from Moghool. The father of Boozungur was not ascertained, his 
mother assigning his paternity to a jin. Booka, the son of Boozftngur, is 
the reputed great ancestor of all the kings of Toorkistan ; he was the eighth 
in ascent from Chungeez Khan; the others are Dootmecn, Kaido, Kubul, 
Kowilai, Boortai, and Yusookai Bahadoor. It was whilst this Khan was 
on his return from a successful expedition against the Tatars, bearing their 
chief, Timoochin Ooka, prisoner, that a messenger announced to him the 
birth of a son, who was destined to rc-unite the two tribes, and form a 
military power that should shake all Asia, and even the kingdoms of Europe. 
Yusookai determined to give his son the name of Timoochin, because Ti- 
moochin Ooka, his Tatar prisoner, was the greatest prince of his time. 

The date of Timoochin’s birth is not accurately known. The work before 
us records two dates, A.J). 11 15 and A.D. 1154, both of which differ from 
other authorities ; “ but all agree that he was born with his hands and feet 
sprinkled with blood,” denoting his sanguinary character, lie was sixteen 
when his father died ; and by his great skill and bravery, he succeeded in 
reducing all the Moghool tribes, each of which had a chief of its own, under 
his own authority. This did not take place, however, till Timoochin was 
fifty years of age. lie was greatly assisted in Ins measures by Kurachar 
Noyan, a son of his principal general, and from whom the emperors of 
Delhi are descended, being related to the family of Chungeez Khan only on 
the female side. 

When Timoochin had reduced all the eels and the oolooses of the Mo* 
ghools and Toorks to obedience, and received the homage of a general 
assembly (kurukai) of his subjects, whilst seated on his throne, an abdul, 
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or religious mendioarit, called Tib Tankri by the Moghools, and Ulunkuj 
by the Oozbuks, entered the durbar, and reported that he had had a dream, 
in which the angel Gabriel had informed him that the prince and his pos- 
terity would become lords of the greater part of the earth, and that it was 
the pleasure of the Most High that he should renounce the name of Timoo- 
chin and assume that of Chungeez Khan, which signifies ‘king of kings,’ 
This behest was accordingly obeyed, and the prince recommenced on a 
larger scale his career of conquest. He overran Khatai (China), taking 
Peking and other cities, and divided his conquests in that country amongst 
his sons and Kurachar Noyan. 

He endeavoured, to the utmost of his power, to establish friendship and 
concord betwixt them ; amongst other expedients, he showed the advan- 
tage of unanimity by the well-known symbol of a bundle of arrows. 
Having assembled his sons and relations, he took an arrow from his quiver 
and broke it ; he next took two, and did the same, and went on increasing 
the number until it was so large that neither he nor any one present could 
break them in a mass. He then pointed out the analogy of this to their case; 
observing that, so long as they remained united, they could resist any force, 
but, divided, they would fall an easy prey to an enemy. 

Being provoked by an insult offered to him, in the murder of his ambas- 
sadors and merchants, by Sultan Mohamed Khorazm Shah, of Iran, Chun- 
geez Khan, in A.H. (ilo (A.D. 1218), marched against that state, con- 
quering as he went the kingdoms of Transoxiana, and swelling his army by 
the junction of many chiefs of tribes. He took Bokhara and Samarkand, 
and from thence despatched an army into Iran, or Persia, which overran and 
plundered it, causing Sultan Mohamed to die of grief. This occurred in 
A.ll. 017. Chungeez had now reduced all Mawurunnehr (Transoxiana); 
he then despatched his sons to conquer Khorazm, advanced with his own 
forces to Turmuz, which he took by assault, and crossed the Jihoon to 
Balkh, perpetrating frightful massacres as he went. He deluged the last- 
named city, which remained under water for six months. Meantime, his 
son, Tooli Khan, marched to Herat, of which he gained possession, sparing 
the lives of the people, for which he was severely reproached by his 
merciless lather. 

At length, Julal-ud-decn, son of Mohamed Shah, collected his partizans, 
and attacked the Moghool troops in Iran, gaining successes over them, and 
at length giving them u severe defeat. Chungeez, who was in Talikan, in 
Budakshan, when he heard this intelligence, advanced in person to oppose 
the young Sultan of Iran, committing dreadful ravages in his way, some 
marks of which still remain. He marched by Cabul to Ghuzni, whence 
*lulal-ud-deen retired towards Hindustan; and following the sultan with 
expedition, overtook him on the banks of the Indus, surrounding his army 
()n the land side. The battle, which was desperate and bloody, ended in the 
defeat and rout of the sultan’s troops. The gallant bearing of Julal-ud- 
deen, it is said, pleased Chungeez, who nevertheless put all his male chil- 
dren to death, slew all the prisoners, and threw the spoil into the river. This 
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event happened A.H. 618. Julal-ud-deen became a fugitive, and sohte say 

was slain by the Moghools. 

Hearing that the tribe of Tungut, a part of his proper dominions, had 
rebelled, Chungeez returned to his own country, and arrived at his capital, 
Khan Baligh, in China, A.H. 621, or A.D. 1224. He punished the people 
of Tungut and other rebels with great severity ; shortly after which Chun- 
geez fell sick, and linding his end approaching, assembled his sons, brothers, 
and Kurachar Noyan, to nominate his successor. His eldest son, Joje Khan, 
had died in the desert of Kupchak six months before. Chughtaie, Ooktaie, 
and Tooli, his remaining sons, kneeling, professed themselves ready to obey 
his wishes. He then named Ooktaie as his successor, assigning Mawurun- 
nehr to Chughtaie Khan. It is said that Chungeez died A.H. 624, or A.D. 
1227, and that he was then seventy-three years old, which would place his 
birth in (624 — 73=) A.H. 551. The Chinese annals fix the reign of 
Chungeez in A.D. 1206, and that of Ooktaie, whom they call Tae-tsung, 
in 1228. 

Chungeez appears to have been the first to give a form and consistency to 
the Moghool power. He devised laws for the government of the tribes, and 
reduced their loose institutions into a regular system. His military regulations 
made his army a compact body, instead of an incoherent aggregate of indepen- 
dent hordes. He was attached to no particular religion, and therefore tolerated 
all sects. His government was despotic, and terror was the chief implement 
of his rule. Before the time of Chungeez, the Moghools are said to have 
had no written language ; wherefore Chungeez introduced the Oighoor 
character, so named from the “ auxiliaries,” or “ assistants,” of the great 
Oghuz Khan, one of the ancestors of the Toorks — a character which seems 
to have an affinity with both the Zend and the Syriac. 

The work before us enters superficially into the history of the immediate 
descendants of Chungeez, whose family now sit on the thrones of Peking, 
Constantinople, and Delhi, which it is unnecessary to follow. 

We may conveniently append to the sketch of Moghool history, which has 
been drawn from Col. Miles’ book, a notice of the present royal family of 
Delhi, who are descended from the great Tamerlane, or Timoor Goorkan, 
who was eighth in descent from Kurachar Noyan, a cousin of Chungeez. 

Timoor’s reign began A.D. 1398. He was succeeded by Baber in 1494, 
Hemayun in 1530, Akber in 1556, Jehangeer in 1605, Shahjehan in 
1628, Aurungzebe in 1658, Behadur Shah in 1707, Jehander Shah in 
1712, Feroksere in 1713, Mohamed Shah in 1719, Ahmed Shah in 1748, 
Alumgeer in 1753, Shah Aulum in 1760, and Akber Shah Sanee, the late 
emperor, just deceased, in 1306. 

The history of the unhappy Shah Aulum, who succeeded to a throne 
stained with the blood of his father, has been written by Colonel Francklin.* 
It was from his hands that the Company received the appointment of Dewan 
of the provinces or kingdoms of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa. Not. content 

* History of the Reign of Shah AuJum, the present Emperor of Hindostaun. London, 1788. 
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with the quiet of a rule under British protection, he listened to the invita- 
tions of the Mahrattas, quitted Allahabad, where he had resided for five 
years, renounced the friendship of the British, and proceeded to Delhi, where 
he became a real prisoner. His new friends, the Mahrattas, made him their 
tool, and in spite of the spirited attempts of his son, Mirza Jawan Bukht, 
he fell, through his own weakness and the treachery of those about him, into 
the hands of Gholam Cadir, a Rohilla chief, who, after plundering him of all 
the property he could get, in a fit of wanton barbarity, put out the emperor's 
eyes with his poinard, and deposed him. Madhajee Sindiah, the Mahratta 
chieftain, replaced the blind monarch on the throne, but it was only to admi- 
nister to his ambition. The battle of Delhi, gained by Lord Lake over the 
Mahratta force on the 11th September 1803, liberated Shah Aulum from 
lus second thraldom; and it is said that the unhappy prince, on finding him- 
self again under the protection of the British, declared, in a strain of Eastern 
hyperbole, that Lord Lake had restored him to sight. In the words of the 
Marquess Wellesley, the Company’s Government obtained, in the eyes of 
all tiie native states of India, “ the distinguished honour which must attend 
the deliverance of that aged and unfortunate monarch from a condition of 
the utmost degree of misery and degradation, and his restoration, under the 
protection of the British Government, to a state of dignity, competency, and 
comfort.” The sum assigned for the maintenance of the Moghool emperor, 
was £120,000 per annum. He enjoyed it but for a brief period, dying, in 
1800, at the age of eighty-seven. 

1 1 is successor was the late Akbar II., whose accession was marked by 
the rare occurrence of its being a bloodless one. 

The only event which disturbed the even tenor of his life arose from the 
misconduct of his second son, Jchangecr, a young man of a turbulent, dissi- 
pated character. He was instigated by the queen-mother (whose chief 
favourite he was) to assert his right to the succession, in prejudice of his 
elder brother; and on the refusal of the British Government to recognize 
his extravagant pretensions, he shut the gates of the palace against the British 
Resident, and opened a fire against that gentleman, by which several of his 
attendants were wounded, and one man killed by his side. 

Mr. Seton, the resident, a gentleman well known for his high spirit and 
decision, ordered out a part of the troops in garrison, with a six-pounder, and 
stormed the palace; but he no sooner effected an entrance, than he restrained 
the soldiers from any farther violence, and proceeding himself to the pre- 
sence of the emperor, offered his nuzzur as a token of respect; but at 
the same time, under a proper sense of the duty he owed to himself and the 
dignity of the Government he represented, he insisted that the prince, the 
°ause of the disturbance, should be delivered up, w hich, after much oppo- 
sition on the part of the queen- mother, was complied with. 

Jehangeer w-as sent to Allahabad, under a guard of honour, where he 
remained about a year, and no doubt tired of the secluded life he led at that 
place, as well as the utter hopelessness of carrying his point by force, he 
•aado a solemn promise of good behaviour for the future, was pardoned, 
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and returned to Delhi in November 1810. Whether from choice, discontent 
at his situation, or from any other cause, he was again escorted to Allaha- 
bad, where he remained for a considerable time immersed in sensuality and 
the lowest debauchery, from the effects of which he died in 1821. 

Until the period of Jehangeer’s disturbance, the emperor had the key 
of the palace-gates in his own possession, and the gates under the guard 
of his own troops ; but this last remnant of his independence and kingly 
state was taken from him; a detachment of three hundred Native Infantry 
was, after that event, posted at the gates leading into the palace, and the 
keys placed in the hands of a British officer. The ostensible duty assigned 
to this officer was, to keep possession of the gates, to attend upon his 
majesty whenever he went out in procession, and to carry such orders into 
execution as his majesty might give, touching the egress and ingress of 
people at the gates, in addition to these ostensible duties, he was expected 
to watch, with unceasing vigilance, the slightest approach to anything like 
a disturbance such as Jehangeer created, and to report his observations to 
the Resident. The delicate situation in which this officer must often he 
placed, required sound judgment and temper to perform his duty conscien- 
ciously, without wounding the sensitive pride which a person, placed as the 
emperor is, must necessarily feel. The situation was held in the first instance 
by the late Major Maepherson for thirteen years, and Capt. 1\ Cl rant for 
ten years; and it is highly creditable to both these officers, that throughout 
the wffiole of that period, notwithstanding the invidious nature of tiio office, 
they acquired the esteem and confidence of Ins majesty, affording, at the 
same time, the highest satisfaction to the British Government. 

Although the measure of depriving the emperor of the keys of the palace- 
gates was imposed on the British Government by stern necessity, every 
concession which can be made, consistently with its paramount authority, is 
always cheerfully granted. For instance, the police of the city cannot inter- 
fere with any individual in the palace, and the magistrate is not authorized 
to seize any delinquent attached to the court without applying to the Resi- 
dent and the officer commanding the palace guards, and they, in their turn, 
to the emperor. 

The inconvenience often resulting from this state of things proves the 
extent of the consideration paid to the king’s feelings ; for although he is, for 
obvious reasons, deprived of all political power, the local authorities arc 
enjoined by Government to pay the greatest deference to his wishes, on 
every occasion, compatible with the public interests, which often places 
them in the greatest perplexity, between administering justice according to 
the English law, and obeying the royal mandate. 

The knowledge which the natives possessed of the late monarch's easy, 
complying temper, encouraged them to present petitions in great numbers, 
praying him to interfere in their behalf; the good-humoured king received 
them all, remarking, that as far as depended upon him, their petitions 
should be attended to, leaving the result to theft* own good or bad fortune. 

The Company hold the country in the emperor s name ; and at the acces 
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sion of the late emperor, a deed of gift was issued by him, making over to them 
all territories they have conquered. Perhaps this form will hot be observed 
again, nor indeed can it be necessary, as other symbols of royalty have 
been lately discontinued. * Up to the year 1835, ail the coin circulated 
throughout India continued to be struck in the emperor’s name, but the 
rupee now bears the stamp and image of the sovereign of Great Britain, 
who is, to all intents and purposes, the sovereign of India. 

The revenue enjoyed at present by the Emperor of Delhi may be esti- 
mated at £150,000 per annum. He receives on the first of every month a 
lac of rupees, lately increased to Rs. 1,30,000, from the Company’s trea- 
sury, and the remainder is derived from lands which he holds, and nuzzurs 
or offerings which he receives on levee days. Out of these funds he has all 
the descendants of the house of Timoor to support, besides many of his 
nobles, who have declined with him to comparative poverty and indigence. 
It was pleasing to observe with what respect he was treated by these nobles, 
as well as by others of the ancient nobility, whose better fortunes have 
rendered them independent of his bounty. With such an income, and the 
demands on it, it could not be expected of the late emperor that he could keep 
up any thing like the state observed by Ins ancestors in their glorious days, 
liis majesty, consequently, lived in little or no state; in his private life, every 
tiling around him presented a melancholy picture of fallen greatness. Still, 
on slate occasions, when he appeared abroad in processions, his retinue 
was princely and imposing, and afforded some idea of the gorgeous splen- 
dour which Akbcr and Jehangecr must have displayed. On the Buckra 
Eed, or anniversary of the day on which Abraham offered up Isaac, 
which the Mohamedans observe as one of their grandest festivals, his 
majesty usually proceeds in great state, to hear prayers read and chaunted, 
about a mile outside of the city ; on which occasion he slays a camel with 
Ins own hands, striking the animal with great precision in the heart with a 
spear : a part of the sacrifice is dressed and distributed among the courtiers, 
and the Resident and his suite. On such occasions every effort is made to 
dazzle the eyes of the multitude, and emulate former days. The British 
Resident and the officer commanding the palace guards are obliged to 
attend these processions, which, though not marshalled in the most regular 
manner, are very picturesque, from the varieties of animals and the costume 
of the men; the rich caparisons of the elephants, and silver towers on their 
backs, the lively-coloured dresses of the men, and their shining arms and 
glittering standards, form altogether a pleasing and gorgeous sight. The 
emperor himself is, in these processions, seated on an elephant of enormous 
size. Besides liis own artillery, his majesty receives a royal salute from 
our guns stationed at the gate. 

The public durbars or levees, on state days, are well worth the atten- 
dance of any European gentleman ; and the ceremonies observed on these 
occasions afford a curious contrast to the customs of our courts. 

When any gentleman is aesirous of being presented at the court of Delhi, 
be intimates his wish to the British Resident, who makes it known to the 
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Emperor, add a day is fixed upon by his majesty for the presentation', which 
is as follows : 

On entering the outer court of the palace, all Europeans as well as 
natives dismount from their palanquins, for none but the royal family are 
permitted to ride or have an umbrella within the precincts of the palace, let 
the sun be ever so hot. On arriving at the last gate fronting the hall of 
audience, three salams are made, by bending the body low forwards, and 
raising the right hand to the forehead ; on approaching the throne, three 
salams more are exacted, and then the nuzzur is presented, on a white 
handkerchief, in gold rupees. Etiquette does not admit of his majesty’s 
speaking from the throne, or honouring the person presented with a bow; 
but he is taken to a neighbouring apartment by an usher, and invested with 
an honorary dress or khilaut; he is then conducted back in the same manner 
as on approaching the first time, and his majesty ties on his head, with his 
own hands, an ornament of jewellery; after which, another nuzzur is pre- 
sented, which ends the ceremony, the person stepping backwards and 
mingling with the crowd of courtiers surrounding the throne. At the 
several obeisances, the ushers cry out, “ The slave is salaming to the king 
of the world !” The value of the nuzzur is in proportion to the rank of 
the person presented. 

On particular occasions, such as the birth-day of his majesty, and on 
great Mohamedan festivals, the Resident presents 101 gold mohurs on the 
part of the Governor-general, and a number, as Resident, equal to the years 
of the monarch’s reign. Every person, of whatever rank, must remain 
standing while in the presence of the emperor, in public or private. 

The Marquess of Hastings, in notifying his intention of visiting the 
emperor, coupled it with the stipulation that he should have a chair, and be 
received on an equality ; but this his majesty would not hear of ; and his 
lordship in consequence would not enter Delhi at all, but came within a 
march, when Lady II. visited the palace incog , On the occasion of Lord 
Hastings’ extraordinary demand, the old emperor remarked, that Lord H. 
was only the servant of a king, therefore could not be received on terms of 
equality, a privilege only granted to crowned heads ; and his granting such 
a request would be breaking in upon the very few remaining prerogatives 
left him. 

The transaction altogether was much more creditable to the emperor 
than to the Marquess of Hastings, who, on this occasion as well as many 
others, allowed his extravagant vanity to get the better of his good sense; 
he took an ungenerous advantage of the power and influence of his office to 
demand the concession of an empty honour, which, without adding an iota 
to his dignity, would have degraded the source from whence he wished to 
extort it. 

The high-minded statesman who placed Shah Aulumon the throne of his 
ancestors would never have hinted at such a request ; rigorous in asserting 
his acknowledged rights, he never invaded those of others; on the contrary, 
he was scrupulous in securing to every one the honours due to his station, 
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knowing that, in doing so, he was best consulting the dignity of his own 
character. 

It is an extraordinary circumstance, that those very concessions, which 
were so firmly withheld from Lord Hastings, were spontaneously granted 
to Lord Amherst, only three or lour years afterwards. It is possible that 
the aversion which the emperor so strongly felt to grant these concessions to 
Lord Hastings arose, not so much from the concessions being in themselves 
a degradation of the royal dignity, as from granting them in compliance with 
a demand, in which latter circumstance the real degradation lay. Let the 
cause, however, be what it may, the concessions were granted, and the 
following is but a faint and brief description of the meeting which took 
place between the emperor and Governor-general ; both sides vying with 
each other in their endeavours to give 6clat to the event. 

Lord Amherst arrived at Delhi on the 1 5th February 1827, and was 
received at the outposts of the city by the heir-apparent and Capt. Grant, 
commandant of the palace guards, the prince Selim, his majesty’s third son, 
having gone on to meet him previously, with a complimentary message and 
invitation from the emperor. On the 17th, his lordship paid his visit of cere- 
mony, and was received on terms closely approaching to equality, such as 
Lord Hastings had stipulated for when in the Upper Provinces, but which 
the old king would not then hear of. On the visit of Lord Amherst, his 
majesty received the Governor-general standing, and with an embrace ; 
after which he mounted his throne, and beckoned to his lordship to be 
seated in a chair placed for him near the throne. This was conceived to be 
so novel and extraordinary an innovation of established etiquette, that the 
natives declared, in their expressive language, that the sun of the house of 
Timoor had then set, never to rise again. ILs majesty was in great agita- 
tion during the first part of the interview, and seemed to be playing a game 
which his own judgment condemned ; but on finding himself fairly seated 
on his throne, and Lord Amherst below him, he became more assured, and 
went through the rest of the ceremony with his usual composure and dignity, 
lie told Lord Amherst that he adopted him as his son, and appointed him 
vizier of the empire, and hoped the Company might retain possession of the 
country so long as they continued to act with moderation and lenity towards 
the natives. He asked his lordship his age, and if he had ever served his 
king in any other capacity than the present ; and then, taking off his richest 
string of pearls, he threw it round Lord Amherst’s neck, observing, that 
he gave him the only thing of value he had left. The scene altogether was 
an affecting one, and called forth the sympathy of every generous heart 
present. It would have been magnanimous in Lord Amherst to have rested 
contented here ; he presented no nuzzur, and was seated, which were con- 
cessions that had never been known before at the court, and quite sufficient 
to mark a distinction between the Governor-general and common people ; 
hut his lordship thought otherwise, and required the aged monarch tp 
return the visit at the rcsid&cy, on the 24th of ihc month. 

The emperor was accordingly conducted by Sir Charles Mctcalle and the 
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commanding officer of the palace guards, and Lord Amherst and suite met 
him half way ; they then proceeded towards the residency, under the custo- 
mary salutes from the artillery and all the troops in cantonment. The 
scene altogether was grand and imposing, and greatly superior to any thing 
ever before witnessed. The royal party had exerted every means to do 
credit to their aged and beloved monarch, but the Governor-general and his 
suite equalled, if not exceeded, the pomp and splendour of the royal cortege. 
The compact order and soldier-like appearance of the body-guard sur- 
passed any thing the natives could produce, while his richly-dressed aids-de- 
camp, as well as secretaries, vied in oriental splendour and glittered in the 
morning sun with great effect. 

At the residency his majesty was received with every demonstration of 
honour and respect ; he sat on his throne, which had been sent at his parti- 
cular request, and Lord Amherst in a chair, as on the former occasion of 
his visit at the palace. Presents, in shawls and jewels, to the amount of a 
hundred thousand rupees, were presented to him, besides two elephants and 
six horses, splendidly caparisoned. On that occasion, the streets were 
literally crammed with elephants, horses, &c., and the gorgeous Eastern 
costume of the riders exceeded any thing that had been seen before. 

His majesty appeared highly pleased with his reception and treatment. 
He surveyed the rooms at the residency, and remarked that it was the first 
English house he had ever been in ; he then called Lord Amherst up to 
him, and taking his lordship’s hand between both his, shook it, and laughed 
heartily, as much as to say, “ I am half an Englishman now myself;” and 
well he might, for the contrast which he might, and undoubtedly did, draw 
between the uniformly kind and generous conduct of the British Govern- 
ment towards himself, and that which his unfortunate father, the late Shall 
Aulum, experienced at the hands of the barbarous Mahrattas, must have 
impressed him with feelings of gratitude for his magnanimous friends and 
protectors. 

With the exception of the commotion occasioned by Jehangeer’s mis- 
conduct, and the little etiquette breeze above described, the reign of 
Akber II. may be said to have been confined to the management of the 
court and his family, which appears to have given him full occupation. Ilis 
majesty had three sons, by his lawful wives ; Mirza Aboo Suffur, the eldest 
son, the present Emperor of Delhi, is a scholar and poet; he was always, 
from policy and inclination, attached to the British interests, or he would have 
long ago been set aside from the succession, never having been a favourite 
with his father, and being detested by the favourite queen, his mother. Mirza 
Baber, the second surviving son, was one of the most depraved wretches in 
existence, and given up to debaucheries of every description; the third son, 
Mirza Selim, was the handsomest man of the court, and the father’s petted 
son, and, from all accounts, deservedly so. Besides these, the late 
emperor left a numerous offspring, who, with their connexions, were 
wholly maintained out of the allowance assigned to the emperor by the 
British Government, and in consequence, there were hundreds of the blood 
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royal obliged to subsist on the paltry allowance of twenty or thirty rupees a 
month. 

Until a very recent period, all the princes, as well as princesses, agree- 
ably to Asiatic policy, were immured within the walls of the palace, and 
never permitted to go beyond the gates; but the late Major Macpherson 
exerted his influence with the emperor, and at last obtained a free permission 
for the princes to go out, for which they were so grateful to the major, that 
they presented him with a handsome sword, as a memento of the sense they 
entertained of the valuable boon he had procured for them. 

His majesty's harem is said to have consisted of three hundred ladies, of 
all ages and ranks ; and so wretched are these miserable victims of a vitiated 
state of society, that they have been known frequently to commit suicide. 

The favourite queen was said to be a woman of ability, and appeared to 
have exercised the most unbounded influence over the mind of her husband, 
which is singular, as she long since ceased to have any personal attractions. 
Several English ladies, who have had the privdege of seeing her, declared 
her to be both black and monstrously stout. She directed every thing in the 
palace, and was an exception to the rule which Mohamedans generally 
observe, of treating their women as an inferior order of beings; for this 
they have the sanction of their Prophet and the founder of their religion, 
who, being asked if the advice of a woman was to be taken under any 
circumstances, answered — “Certainly; ask their advice, and having got it, 
act in direct opposition to it.” 

The late Akber Shah passed the greater part of his time in the society 
(if it could be so called) of his women ; and the following brief detail of 
the mode in which that monarch occupied the day, may serve as a specimen 
of the manner of the people in general of the Musulman faith. 

lie rose about an hour before day-break, when a gun was fired to notify 
to all good Mohamedans and subjects that the king of the world was going 
to say his prayers. This important duty over, the rest of the morning was 
occupied in walking through the gardens, or in the kingly sport of flying 
pigeons and paper kites, in which he was assisted by his courtiers; on 
returning from this exercise, he generally partook of a slight refreshment, 
and transacted the little business left for him to do, till about noon, when he 
went to sleep for a short time. 

At sun-set, the second prayers are said, when the dinner is announced, 
which, though the principal meal among Mohamedans, is soon despatched ; 
and the remainder of the evening is passed in the tranquil enjoyment of the 
hookah, and hearing the females of his seraglio relate the long, traditionary 
talcs regarding the adventures of ancient heroes and deini-gods. At eleven 
o’clock, prayers are again said, and a gun fired, to announce to the world 
that the great king is going to rest, and all other persons may do the same. 

The late emperor had a fine, strikingly-bcnevolent expression of counte- 
nance, and his character strictly corresponded with his physiognomy ; he 
was truly a good man, bill a weak prince ; and, therefore, admirably suited 
to the limes in which he lived, for he never could have controuled the tur- 
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bulent spirit of the nobles of former days. His temper was so easy and 
confiding, that it could be moulded by any body who strove to lake the 
trouble ; consequently, he was a mere creature in the hands of his servants, 
who imposed upon him in all imaginable ways. 


CRITICISM ON WORKS ON INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sift : In looking over, a few days ago, the Journal des Savans for the last 
six years, I was surprised to find, in the No. for May 1834, in an article by the 
Baron de Sacy, the following remarks : “Le critique, enrepliquant a la defense 
de M. Tod, a cru pouvoir rdcuser sans restriction, non seulement mon jugc- 
ment particulier, mais celui de toute la Societe Asiatique de Paris, dans une 
question ou il s’agit, dit-il, du merite d’un ouvrage tel que YHistoire de Raja- 
sthan, consider^ sous le point de vue de la mythologie, des antiquitds, et 
surtout sous celui d’un tableau des mceurs, des coutumes, ct de l’etat actuel 
de cette contr^e. Si l’on admette la base sur laqnclle repose une semblable 
rdcusation, aucun de nous ne pourrait ni porter son jugement, ni m6me avoir 
une opinion plausible sur tons les faits de I’histoire ancienne, desquels nous 
apprecions la certitude ou la vraisemblance sur des teinoignages ecrits dont 
nous ne saurions verifier l’exactitude nous^inemes.” 

How this passage escaped my notice when that number of the Journal was 
received at Bombay by the Literary Society, of which I am an unworthy 
member, I know not; but as these remarks relate to a general subject of some 
importance, I may be permitted, although so much time has elapsed since they 
were published, to observe, that they apply to the following postscript of a 
letter which was inserted in vol. viii. of the Asiatic Journal (new scries), p. 118: 
“ P.S. Invidious as it may appear, I cannot avoid adding that, had the praises 
conferred on his work, which Licut.-Col. Tod so complacently quotes, been 
bestowed by the Director of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, they would have conferred upon it such a value as would probably 
have prevented any person from venturing to criticize it ; but, on subjects so 
multifarious as those discussed in that work, and such as have any claim to 
originality being restricted entirely to India, I may be allowed to express my 
opinion, that neither the Baron de Sacy nor the Asiatic Society were com- 
petent judges to decide on the merits or demerits of the Annals of Rajasthan , 
either as a mythological, antiquarian, or historical work, and particularly as 
one which professed to exhibit the manners, customs, and actual state of 
Rajpootana,” 

The question, therefore, is simply, whether or not there exists in Europe 
such published information respecting the mythology, antiquities, and history 
of India, and the manners, customs, and actual state of its inhabitants, as 
would enable any person to form a correct opinion on these subjects from 
books alone. For, if not, the observation contained in that postscript must be 
consideredto be well-founded, and particularly with respect to such a work as the 
Annals of Rajasthan ; because the difficulty of properly criticizing it consists in 
the being able to distinguish between the circumstances which Colonel Tod 
has correctly stated, and the character which he has given to them— between 
facts and merp suppositions, which have not even plausibility to invest them 
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with the appearance of reality. As an instance, I may rerhark, that the 
reviewer of Gleig’s India in the Asiatic Journal observed : **We have already 
noticed Mr. Gleig’s propensity to assume the speculations of fanciful writers 
a s unquestionable facts, and upon those frail and sandy foundations to build 
up the most important inferences of the early part of his compilation. The 
philosopher of Laputa busied himself in the experiment of extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers ; by a process as felicitous, Mr. Gleig extracts them 
from the wildest theories of Oriental scholars. The dreams of Colonel Tod 
and Major Wilford seem to him to be * strong as proofs of Holy Writ.* 
—Amongst the fallacies, however, which are thus made to perform the part 
of facts, we were not a little surprised to remark the supposed resemblance 
between the institutions of ancient India and the feudal system of Europe. 
The analogy is altogether visionary and absurd.”* To this critique Colonel 
Tod replied at considerable length, and in particular remarked : “ Having sub- 
stantiated my position by authorities for which your soi-disant philanthropist’s 
may hardly he deemed an equivalent, I would briefly advert to its reception by 
those who, without any personal knowledge of the subject, could only view it 
as a theory. In what a different tone, and to what different purpose, does the 
venerable De Saey perform the censor’s office ! ‘ La scconde division de 

l’ouvrage que nous analysons, cornposee, ninsi qu’il a ete dit, de cinq chapitres, 
offre une esquisse du systeuie feodale des Kajpoutcs, comparee avec celui do 
l’Europe. Les details tres curieux dans lesquels l’auteur est entre sur ce 
systeme, et dont d justifie l’exactitude, soit par 1 c reeit de divers evenemens 
qui cn ont etc les consequences, soit par un assez grand nombre de documens 
01 iginanx, qu’il a reunis dans un appendix, forment un tableau d’un grand 
interet, mais peu susceptible d’extrait.’ ”f That a critic, who has no personal 
knowledge of a subject, is nevertheless the best judge of it, is a position which 
Colonel Tod would have found it impossible to maintain ; although with res- 
pect to India he has merely repeated the opinion which Mr. Mill expressed in 
the preface to his History of British India. It may, however, be more justly 
supposed that, had the Baron de Saey been personally acquainted with India, 
he would have been at once aware that the very circumstances which Colonel 
Tod himself relates, prove that the feudal system never did exist in India, and 
that the civil and religious institutions of the Hindus rendered it impossible 
that such a system could have ever existed among them. 

I also observed, in the letter now referred to, “ In what manner, indeed, it 
could ever have occurred to Lieut. -Col. Tod to attempt identifying the Jauts of 
India with the Get®, seems inexplicable; but it is in support of this hypothesis 
that he has indulged in what one of your correspondents has very justly 
characterized as dreams : for these reveries are in direct opposition to philo- 
logy, geography, chronology, and history. The whole, also, of the first six 
chapters, and various other passages of the work, are written precisely in that 
spirit of speculation, resting merely on bare assumption, without the least 
attempt at proof, by which the papers of Wilford were so remarkably distin- 
guished. But the slightest examination of ancient history would have at once 
shown how hopeless an endeavour it must be to bring the Massagetae into 
India, and thus to connect the usages and religion of Rajpootana with those of 
Germany and Scandinavia, by means of supposed migrations of Massagetae 
into the latter countries. For, even after reading all that Lieut.-Col. Tod has 
written, it is impossible, though all his perversions of mythology and history 
were admitted, to discover any trace of resemblance either in the characters 

* Asiatic Journal, new scries, vol. iv. p. 202. t Ibid., vol. v, p. 4. r ». 
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or in the social and religious institutions of the Rajpoots, the Germans, and 
the Scandinavians -do what the Colonel will, the Rajpoot most provokingly 
remains a Hindu, and nothing but a Hindu.” 

I have transcribed this long passage, in order to show distinctly the grounds 
on which I object to the competency of the Asiatic Society of Paris as judges 
of a work such as the Annals of Rajast'han t which treats of so many different 
subjects relating to the ancient and actual state of India. That Society are, 
no doubt, competent judges of the accuracy and ability with which Colonel 
Tod has availed himself of the information to be derived from ancient and 
modern authors, with respect to the peopling of the world, the migration of 
tribes, and the history of nations; but I must be permitted to think that they 
have not at their disposal the necessary means for forming an accurate opinion 
on the various mythological, antiquarian, and historical questions relative to 
India, which Colonel Tod has attempted to discuss in his voluminous work. I 
admit, of course, that it is by written testimony alone that we are enabled to 
appreciate the certainty of the facts which are related in ancient history ; but 
I am not aware of there being any written testimony accessible to the European 
reader by means of which the truth of such statements and opinions as are 
contained in the Annals of Rajast'han can be ascertained. 

It may, indeed, be said that, with exception of its general geographical and 
statistical description, India is almost entirely unknown to Europe. For, 
even with respect to the manners and customs of the Hindus, and particularly 
with regard to their good and had qualities, what a variety of discordant 
accounts exist ! It is not, therefore, surprising that the antiquities and litera- 
ture of India should be still less understood. But it might have been expected 
that the cultivation of the Sanscrit language, to which the attention of many of 
the literati on the continent of Europe has been directed for several years, 
would at least have produced a more correct knowledge of the mythology and 
philosophy, and of the civil and religious institutions of the Hindus; for such 
as these are described in the numerous Sanscrit works still extant, such are 
they to be found prevailing in India at the present day, with very little change 
or alteration. Every hook, however, which has yet appeared on these sub- 
jects on the Continent is, as far as the substance is concerned, merely a repeti- 
tion of what had been previously published ; or, if it contain any thing new, 
this consists solely in the crude speculations of the author, his statements 
and opinions being neither derived from a personal acquaintance with India, 
nor supported by what is contained in original Sanscrit works. Disquisitions 
on Sanscrit grammar, and re-translations of works already translated, or new 
translations unaccompanied with the notes necessary for rendering them 
understood, or accompanied by notes obscure and erroneous, seem to be all 
that has been yet produced by the study of the Sanscrit language on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Nor has its cultivation prevented as yet the most absurd 
accounts of the mythology and religion of the Hindus, and of usages supposed 
to result from them, from being not only received on the Continent with 
implicit credit, but even honoured with learned commentaries and disquisi- 
tions. 

Under these circumstances, it seems evident that the applause which a con- 
tinental critic bestows on a work treating of India, cannot be accepted as a 
just estimate of its merits or its defects; for he cannot possess that know- 
ledge of the subject which should alone render his opinion deserving of atten- 
tion. In this case, also, written testimony, so far from enabling the critic to 
form a correct judgment, is most likely to mislead him; because it appeals 
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impossible that, without a personal acquaintance with India, or without a 
competent knowledge of Sanscrit literature, he could be capable of distinguish- 
ing, in the works relating to India which he may have read, what was accurate 
and what was inaccurate. It is probable, therefore, that he would acquire 
erroneous notions respecting the subjects discussed in the work that he was 
about to criticise, and that his criticism would in consequence be equally 
erroneous. If, on the contrary, the critic had paid little or no attention to 
such works, it seems obvious that his criticism of any new work relating to 
India could not possibly be of any value or authority. In objecting, conse- 
quently, to the Asiatic Society of Paris as competent judges of such a work as 
the Annals of Rajas? han, it will, I think, be admitted that I advanced no unte- 
nable or paradoxical opinion, nor one so absurd as would be involved in the 
rejection of written testimony in cases where it admits of just application. I 
may, however, be mistaken with respect to the degree of knowledge which 
Europe possesses of India, and there ma) he, without my being aware of it, 
learned men on the Continent who are skilled in Sanscrit literature, and con- 
versant with the mythology, the philosophy, and the civil and religious insti- 
tutions which may have existed in India in ancient times, and which actually 
prevail in it at the present day. But, if there be such learned men, the pre- 
ceding remarks cannot apply to them, as they possess those very qualifications 
which appear to me to be indispensable for giving real value and authority to 
criticism when applied to woiks treating of India. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Bombay , 10/A November 1837. Ciutes. 


THE BARON DE SACY. 

After a long and brilliant career, having outlived almost all his con- 
temporaries, and many of his pupils, that profound Orientalist, the vene- 
rable Silvestre de 8acy, peer of France, paid the debt of nature, at the 
age of eighty, on the 20tli February last. On the morning of the 1 9th he 
was in perfect health, and alter delivering his customaty lecture at the 
College of France, he went to the Chamber of Peers, and took part in the 
discussion. In the report of the debates on that day, given m the journals, 
In* name appears amongst the speakers. At the close of the sitting, on 
leaving the Luxembourg, he was seized with apoplexy, at the moment when 
he was entering a fiacre, on his return home, and remained insensible till 
his death. His funeral took place at St. Sulpiee, on the 23d, in the presence 
°i a great number of persons of rank and eminence, peers, deputies, and 
literary characters. 

The discourse pronounced by M. Jomard, president of the Institute, of 
which the Baron was perpetual secretary, comprehends a brief summary of 
his literary history, and a just tribute to his character. 

It appears that in 1781 he was appointed one of the Councillors of the 
Mait, and soon after was admitted an Associate of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. During the stormy season of the Revo- 
lution, he lived in strict retirement, employing his time in study; and he 
composed during that period his Memoirs of the Sassanian Kings. In 1808, 
lle entered prominently into public life, by becoming a member of the 
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legislative body. In succession, he undertook a professorship in the 
College of France, and in the School of Oriental Languages, became a 
Member of the Committee of Public Instruction, a Royal Councillor, 
Inspector of Oriental Typography, one of the editors of the Journal des 
Savants, founder of the Asiatic Society, of which he was honorary presi- 
dent, &c. &c. Many of the most eminent Orientalists of the age, in 
Europe, were his pupils — Kosegartcn, Freytag, Remusat, De Chezy, 
Quatremere, &c. &c. The vast store of Oriental knowledge which he 
had accumulated was not less admirable than the readiness with which he 
parted with it for the instruction of others. “ For half a century," says 
M. Jomard, “we have seen him a profound grammarian, a deeply-read 
historian, a consummate dialectician, an elegant writer; as a professor, 
indefatigable ; as a citizen, bold ; an accomplished statesman and thinker ; 
a model in private life, and adored by a family worthy of him ; a rigid 
public officer, and a man of antique virtue and true piety." M. Jomard 
truly adds : “ lie was one of those extraordinary beings who appear at 
wide intervals, in whom virtue, talent, and every powerful element of 
character concur to form a wonderful man." 

It is an office which demands, and is worthy of, powers akin to his 
own to pass a judgment on the many writings of M. de Sacy, and to 
exhibit an accurate outline of his intellectual character. Ills elaborate 
papers which enrich the volumes of the Manuscripts dn Hoi , the Journal 
des Savants, and other repositones, are distinguished by extent of learning, 
depth of research, wonderful accuracy, and lucidness and elegance of 
style. Ilis separate woiks display the same qualities on a larger scale 
Ill’s Arabic (Irainmar is the only one worthy of that name hitherto pub- 
lished in Europe, and to that and his excellent Chrestomathia few Euro- 
pean Orientalists will hesitate to acknowledge the deepest obligations. No 
man has probably done so much to promote the knowledge of the Semitic 
languages and their litcraiuie in the western world as De Sacy. 

<f Where shall we find,” concludes M. Jomard, “ a career more prolific, 
a learning more profound, a judgment more sound, an understanding more 
vigorous ? At an age when we can scarcely reckon on the morrow, the 
Baron de Sacy published one of his finest works — one which would alone 
suffice for the foundation of an ordinary reputation. It was in his eightieth 
year that he put the finishing hand to it ; a month has not elapsed since the 
author deposited upon the table of the Academy his treatise On the Reli- 
gion of the Druses: so that the news of his death will have resounded 
throughout Europe long before those who are eager to read every thing he 
wrote shall have received, or even known the existence of, this important 
production. Nay, the very day on which he was struck with death, he had 
delivered his accustomed lecture in the College of France, discharged his 
academical functions at the institute, given lus decision as to the manuscripts 
offered to the Royal Library ; and, in order that this day, like every other, 
should be entirely filled up, he had sat and spoken in the Chamber. One 
might with truth say, that he died on his legs, and, like a soldier, on the 
field of honour." 
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THE CLAIMANT 01-' THE BURDWAN RAJ. 

The readers of this Journal will remember having seen in our Asiatic Intel- 
ligence during the years 1836 and 1837, notices of an individual who contrived 
to gain a considerable number of supporters by some startling proofs of his 
identity with the heir of the Bnrdwan Raj. As these notices, taken from the 
Calcutta papers, were necessarily brief and disjointed, a detailed account pf 
this adventurer, containing many particulars not hitherto brought before the 
public, may prove acceptable, especially as the narrative is derived from the 
most authentic source. 

In January 1836, great excitement was created in the Jungle Mehals, by the 
appearance of a man calling himself Raja Pertaub Chund,&on of the late Raja 
of Burdwan, supposed to be dead. Burdwan is fifty-six miles from Calcutta, 
and the raja has the reputation of being the richest man in Bengal. He pajs 
the Company some seventy lacs of rupees annually, as the revenue of the lands 
which he holds in the district. He is owner also of large estates in Calcutta : 
the whole of the new China bazaar belongs to him. Burdwan is a populous 
and productive territory, appearing like a garden in the midst of surrounding 
jungles. The principal zemindars are also very rich ; many reside at Calcutta, 
leaving their estates to the management of agents: trade flourishes tin oughout 
the district. All the coal hitherto used in Calcutta, for the steam-boats and 
other purposes, comes from the banks of the Durmooda, a river of Burdwan, 
and is a large source of profit, the demand latterly being very great. The 
foimcr rajas of Burdwan, after the payment of the revenue and the expenses 
of their establishment, having a large surplus remaining from their annual 
income, took the usual method of accumulating treasure employed by persons 
not yet enlightened upon this branch of political economy, by burying it in 
wells, and the wealth thus concealed was supposed to be enormous. 

The late raja had an only son, named Pertaub Chund, who occasioned him 
a great deal of trouble. This young man lesided chiefly in Calcutta, where he 
led a very dissipated life, overstepping, in his eagerness to follow foreign 
fashions, the hounds of decorum. lie was fond of associating with European 
gentlemen, and of entertaining them after the English custom, and this inter- 
course leading him to adopt many of the modes and habits of his new acquain- 
tance, he ate beef-steaks and drank cherry-brandy with great gusto, showing 
upon all occasions his contempt for the precepts so rigidly enforced by his 
forefathers. His wild conduct gave much offence to the Brahmins, who had 
obtained great influence at the palace of Burdwan, and who, as usual, flocked 
to a court which promised to gratify their rapacity. They perceived plainly 
that the moment in which the young heir came into possession of the raj, 
would see the end of their authority, and that their holiness^s might look in 
vain for the donations so profusely bestowed at all the religious ceremonies, 
the various poojahs at which they assisted. The holy fraternity established at 
court, finding all their efforts unsuccessful, determined, according to the com- 
mon opinion of the natives, to make away with the person whom they could 
not render subservient to their interests. The prime minister, or head manager, 
of the raja (Burdwan being under European control), a crafty Brahmin, named 
Pran Baboo, is supposed to have effected this object, the people of the district 
asserting to this day that he administered poison to the young man, whom he 
considered inimical to his views of aggrandizement ; for, the heir being disposed 
°f> he succeeded in persuading the raja to adopt his (Pran Baboo’s) young 
son, who in due time came into the inheritance. Thus much is certain, that 
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the civil surgeon ofBurdwan, having heard that the young raja had been taken 
suddenly ill, went to see him, but was refused admittance. This circumstance 
was well calculated to induce the supposition that foul play was intended, and 
the surgeon applied to the magistrate, who granted a j oerwana, or order, which 
gave him access. He found the patient labouring under symptoms of fever, 
and anxious to afford him immediate relief, proposed to bleed him. Pertaub 
Cliund consented, offering his arm for the purpose; but the attendant Brah- 
mins interfered to prevent the operation, saying that it was against their 
shasters to let blood. The surgeon, thus baffled, returned home, promising to 
bring some medicine with him at his next visit in the evening ; but on going 
to the palace about nine o’clock, he was informed that the young raja, having 
become worse, had been carried away to Culna, on the banks of the sacred 
llooghly, thirty miles distant. Early the next morning, intelligence was brought 
to the station that the invalid was dead, and the body burned; this account 
confirming the general belief, that he had been unfairly dealt with, at the insti- 
gation of his enemy, Pran Baboo. The father of Pertaub Chund dying shortly 
after, Pran Baboo was named as the guardian of his son, the adopted heir of 
the deceased raja ; they are both living, the latter being now about seventeen 
years old. 

During a considerable interval, all the affairs of this fortunate youth went 
on smoothly; but, fourteen years after the presumed decease of the young 
raja, a person made his appearance in the neighbouring district, who asserted 
that he was the Pertaub Chund, supposed to be dead, but who had miracu- 
lously escaped from the hands of the assassins employed to destroy him. The 
fine countenance and commanding figure of this pretender, his insinuating 
address, and his acquaintance with minute circumstances connected with the 
person whom he represented, and to whom lie bore a strong resemblance, 
having the same marks and scars upon his body, told greatly in his favour. 
The tale he related, to account for the long period which he had suffered to 
elapse without making any attempt to reinstate himself in his rights, was suf- 
ficiently plausible to obtain credit with the multitude, especially as the greater 
number of persons who espoused his cause had reasons of their own for wish- 
ing it to be true. He stated that, being taken to Culna, while suffering from a 
severe attack of illness, he chanced to overhear his attendants arrange a plan 
by which they proposed to take away his life. He had been brought to the 
Hooghly, and was lying on the brink of the stream. Fear inspiring him with 
strength, at this moment of peril, he plunged into the water, dived, and suc- 
ceeded in swimming over to the opposite side. Having thus fortunately escaped 
from impending death, he found himself suddenly overcome by sleep, and fell 
into a sort of trance. During the suspension of the waking faculties, a vision 
appeared to him from heaven, which produced, of course, a wonderful effect 
upon his mind. The genius of Brahma reproved him for the unholy life he bad 
led so long, and which bad so nearly conducted him to an untimely death in 
this world, and to the most fearful punishment ere he could be absorbed into 
the divine essence. Finally, however, the celestial vision comforted him with 
the assurance that there was still a possibility of his being restored to favour, 
and thyt he could purify himself from the contamination incurred in eating and 
drinking with Christians, feasting on the sacred cow, and other abominations, 
by performing penance as a fakccr during the fourteen succeeding years* which 
were to be spent in voluntary exile in distant lands. It is no uncommon cir- 
cumstance for both Mohamedans and Hindus to assume for a time the gad* 
and to practise the austerities of a fakeer ; misfortunes, as well as the remorse 
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attendant on the commission of great crimes, inducing individuals to banish 
themselves into the desert, or to make long pilgrimages, submitting during the 
whole time to the privation and suffering that may befal them in the character 
of a religious mendicant. The pretended Pertaub Cliund accounted for the 
report of his death, by stating that his attendants, though aware that he had 
escaped their hands, yet, in order to suit the purpose of Pran Baboo, whose 
interest it was to keep up the deception, gave out that he had expired in the 
night, and publicly burned a coffin which was supposed to contain his body. 
Having, according to his account of the obligation imposed upon him by the 
founder of his religion, worn out the fourteen years as a fakeer, he was at 
liberty to assert his claims, and being restored to all the privileges of caste, he 
made his appearance in the Jungle Mehals. 

From whatever source it might have been derived, the impostor had a con- 
siderable sum of money at command, and therefore succeeded in collecting 
some six or seven hundred followers, armed in divers ways. These men were 
induced to join his standard — first, on account of a bounty of ten rupees, 
which were offered to all who enlisted in his service; and, secondly, because 
ibe) entertained a hope of the plunder of Burdwan, which would have enriched 
them all for life. Many of these recruits were Coles, and had they been per- 
mitted to reach the capital, they would have proved very dangerous invaders. 
Burdwan being, what is termed, a civil station, there was no garrison in its 
neighbourhood, and, left to the defence of its unwarhke inhabitants, it would 
have had little chance against Pertaub Chund’s people, who were somewhat 
formidable, in consequence of their having more efficient weapons in their 
hands than are usual in a promiscuous multitude of native insurgents. Before 
the economical s>stem, vso much lauded in some quarters, all the muskets con- 
demned at the inspection of the Government stores were broken up; blit an 
order was issued for the sale of these arms, which were eagerly purchased by 
warlike spirits, anxious to possess themselves of weapons, which, though not 
without a flaw, were better than any they could obtain of native manufacture. 
Some disastrous results in Oudc, and the alarm created by Pertaub Cbund’s 
followers, occasioned the rescinding of an order which was found so prejudi- 
cial to the maintenance of public peace: the old system has been reverted to. 

At the period in which the pretended raja showed himself in the Jungle 
Mehals, an embassy from Nepaul, comprising a Nepaulcse regiment of a 
thousand men, commanded by General Malabha Sing, an extraordinary cha- 
racter in his way, was on its route to Calcutta. Pertaub Chund, aware how 
greatly the idea of his being supported by the native powers to the northward 
would assist his claims, followed close upon the march of the great man, giving 
out that he had promised his assistance, and would employ his influence with 
the Governor-general, to procure the reinstatement of the rightful heir in the 
possession of Burdwan. He likewise caused it to be reported that Runjeet 
Sing was preparing to come to his assistance with a large army, well knowing 
how much this belief would forward his views. 

Pertaub Chund, having inarched to the confines of the Burdwan territory, 
•sent a complimentary letter to Mr. Elliott, the resident magistrate, reporting 
hia arrival, and stating his intention of entering the district under his jurisdic- 
tion. Mr. Elliott, in reply, directed the pseudo raja to present himself at 
cueberry, to account for his appearance with so large a number of armed fol- 
lowers in his train. It not being convenient to obey this mandate, the raja 
'Ruined an evasive answer, and that very day, in spite of the civil authorities, 
passed through the city of Bankorab in state, recruiting as he marched along. 
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B> this time, the pretensions of the claimant of the raj were pretty well known 
throughout the adjacent country ; rumours of his intended approach had 
reached the capital, and scenes 0/ tumult and depredation were contemplated 
by the alarmed inhabitants. The few European residents, dreading the conse- 
quences of popular commotions of so dangerous a nature, were preparing to 
fly, and the whole place was in a state of ferment. All who were disaffected to 
Pran Baboo being ready to support the usurper, while those who were inte- 
rested in the continuance of the present state of affairs, were apprehensive of 
great mischief, both to the family in possession of Burdwan, and to them- 
selves. Hitherto, Pertaub Chund had abstained from any act that could bring 
him under the cognizance of the law ; his followers made no attempt to levy 
contributions on the inhabitants, pa)ing for all their supplies: induced to 
practice self-denial, so difficult to a native with a weapon in his hand, and 
friends to back him, in the hope of the greater advantage from the plunder to 
ensue. The pseudo raja appeared to be accurately acquainted with the places 
in which the treasure accumulated by former chiefs lay buried, and the posses- 
sion of this information, and the expectation of speedily turning it to account, 
stimulated the irregular force which he had gathered together to the mainte- 
nance of a degree of discipline, certainly very creditable to the sagacity of 
their leader. On his refusal, however, to appear before the civil authority, 
who had a right to demand his attendance, and his acting in defiance of the 
Government peons, who were directed to prevent him from passing through 
Bankorah, Mr. Elliott considered himself justified in calling in the aid of the 
military. To the activity and promptitude of a young man, who did not 
hesitate to take a degree of responsibility upon himself which many would 
have shrunk from, the district owed the preservation of its tranquillity. 
Though not as yet guilty of any overt act, the hostile intentions of the pre- 
tended Pertaub Chund could not be doubted. Instead of going down to Cal- 
cutta, and proving to the satisfaction of the supreme authorities the justice 
of his claim to the Burdwan raj, he preferred a course which could scarcely 
fail to cud in bloodshed, and the object of which was the enriching of him- 
self and his followers by the plunder of the city, and the seizure of the 
treasure. 

The cantonments of the British troops, according to a custom invariably 
observed throughout India, were situated at the distance of more than a mile 
from the native city in their neighbourhood. The thirty-first regiment happened 
to be quartered there at the time, and the commanding officer directed the lieute- 
nant first upon the list for duty, to put himself at the head of two companies, and 
to seize and bring in the person of Pertaub Chund. The great point was, to effect 
this object without bloodshed; and the young officer, to whom the affair was 
entrusted, felt anxiously desirous to perform this duty without taking the lives 
of the misguided people with whom he would come into collision, or losing 
any of those of his own men. He had two officers and a surgeon under him, 
and the adjutant of the corps accompanied the party as a volunteer. Lieut. 

-, the subaltern in question, in consequence of his acquaintance with 

Hindustanee,and his intercourse with the natives, was well aware of the nature 
of public feeling upon the subject of Pertaub Chund’s pretensions, and the 
necessity of going cautiously to work in any attempt to apprehend him. He, 
therefore, went quietly round to the sepoys’ quarters, and directed the detach- 
ment to fall in at ten o’clock at night, without stir or bustle ; instructions 
which were afterwards discovered to be very essential, since the native doctor 
of the corps was actually in correspondence with the pretender, and would not 
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have failed to give him information of the movement of the troops, had it been 
generally known in cantonments. Accordingly, without beat of drum, the 
party mustered, and, much to their surprise, were not marched direct to Ban- 
korah. The officer commanding deemed it expedient to avoid the town, since, on 
the very first appearance of troops, the emissaries of Pertaub Chund would 
not have failed to apprize him of their approach, and once scattered in the 
jungles, it would have been impossible to find either him or his followers. 
There had been some difficulty in getting accurate information concerning the 
measures for personal security taken by the pretended raja. It was ascertained, 
however, that four chuprassees, armed with swords, kept watch at the door 
of the house in which he took up his abode, and that his quarters for the night 
would be at a chuttee , a few miles in advance. A chuttee is a village built for 
the accommodation of pilgrims on their way to any celebrated shrine; and 
apprehensive of no molestation, the chief and his followers, with few excep- 
tions, had sunk to repose. After making a detour through pathless places, not 
very easily trodden in the dark, the two companies fell into the high-road, about 
three miies from Bankorah, whose inhabitants remained in perfect ignorance 
of their having passed the walls. Upon arriving at the chuttee, the officer in 
command charged the sepoys not to fire on any account until he himself should 
give the word. lie appointed four of the soldiers to an especial duty, each 
being directed to seize one of the chuprassees at the door, and hold him tightly 
in his embrace, in order to prevent any one of them from giving the alarm, or 
doing mischief. The chuttee was rather extensive, consisting of several streets, 
and surrounded by heavy jungle; the party entered in silence, and learning 
fiom a stray inhabitant that Pertaub Chund had taken up his quarters in the 
best house (a stone building down a narrow lane), the anxious commandant 
immediately proceeded in that diicction. The chuprassees were found, accord- 
ing to the information, with swords drawn, and upon the alert ; but the sepoys 
coming up suddenly, they were seized before they were made aware of the 

approach of a foe. Lieut. , rushing into the house with a pistol in his 

hand, made his way into an apartment in which he discovered the object of his 
search, lying on a charpoy, or native bedstead, of which there were two in the 
loom, one of his confidants, dignified by the title of prime-minister, occupying 
the other. Taken wholly by surprise, the pseudo raja awoke to sec a pistol at 
his head, and to find his chamber filled with armed sepoys. The scene was sin- 
gular : eager in the execution of their duty, the soldiers had followed closely 
upon the steps of their officer, and lining the small apartment, pointed their 
bayonets at the prisoner, ready at a word, or even at a look, to plunge them 
into his body. Pertaub Chund started up, with a sword in his band, which he 
grasped at the first alarm ; but perceiving resistance to be useless, he obeyed 
llie directions of bis captor, putting on his slippers, the only portion of his 
garments which he had laid aside upon retiring, and surrendering his sword. 
The followers were secured as easily, the greater number being fast asleep at 
the moment of seizure. The pretender, under the charge of a native officer, 
was despatched immediately across a small river, and upon his arrival, he sent 

his salaam to Lieut. , with a request that he would take charge of a 

box, containing money and papers, which he would find under the charpoy on 
which he had slept. Search was accordingly made for the box, which had not 
however escaped inviolate, the raja’s attendants, it was supposed, having made 
free with the valuable portion of its contents. All the money had vanished, 
but the papers remained, and among them the documents before-mentioned, 
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irhich showed that the native doctor of the thirty-first regiment was in corres- 
pondence with the pretender. In the apartment, three bottles were also found, 
two of which, though empty, had evidently contained brandy, the third was 
about three-parts gone, showing that the pretended Pertaub Chund resembled 
the person whom he represented, in the habit of indulging himself in the use 
of spirituous liquors. The young raja had the reputation of being a three- 
bottle man, and many persons were convinced of the identity of the indivi- 
dual who assumed his character, from the power he exhibited of swallowing 
the same quantity. It may be worth stating to mention, that the importation 
of brandy to Calcutta has latterly increased to an enormous extent : while the 
consumption was limited to Europeans, the demand was comparatively small ; 
but now that the higher classes of natives have taken to drinking brandy in 
large quantities, the supply has been proportionate. The lower orders of Ben- 
galees were always addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors ; but formerly, 
the habit was reckoned disreputable among the better sort : this opinion, 
unfortunately, is no longer of any weight, while prejudices, hostile to all 
improvement, arc scrupulously maintained. 

The insurgents being secured, preparations were made for the march to Ban- 
korah, the pretender being placed in the centre of the detachment, guarded 
on either side. The night, or rather the morning, was bitterly cold; but stand- 
ing upon his dignity, Pertaub Chund chose to move “ with solemn step and 

slow,** pausing at every stride Lieut, requested him to quicken his 

pace, alleging the necessity of pushing on to Bankorah; but the prisoner 
represented that it was wholly beneath his high station to walk at all, and that, 
moreover, he was not accustomed to the use of his feet. Lieut. ob- 

served that, although, as the heir of Burdwan, he might not have been used 
to pedestrian exercise, yet, in his wanderings as a fakccr, he must have trudged 
over a pretty considerable quantity of ground. Unwilling, however, to show 
any discourtesy towards a person who had not offered resistance, he sent to 
the village, and with some difficulty procured bearers, who carried the raja 
and his confidential friend in the palanquins which belonged to them. In this 
manner they reached Bankorah, greatly to the surprise of the people of that 
place, who had remained in total ignorance of the events passing in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

The moment the news of Pertaub Chund’s capture and detention in prison 
was made known at Calcutta, the clique of rich natives inimical to Pran 
Baboo, who had hitherto supported the impostor in his pretensions, deter- 
mined upon affording him all the assistance in their power in his present diffi- 
culty. Accordingly, they sent up two European gentlemen of the legal pro- 
fession, who arrived without loss of time, and took up their quarters in the 
dak bungalow, erected for the accommodation of travellers. Soon afterwards, 
a third attorney made his appearance upon his own account; but the raja hav- 
ing put his case in the hands of Messrs. and — — — — , he was obliged to 

return bootless home. Meanwhile, the prompt assistance, and the assurance 
which it gave of powerful friends in the back-ground, alarmed Pran Baboo. 
In fact, his affairs had become very much embarrassed, in consequence of the 
policy pursued. by the pretender, who had caused circular letters to be written 
to all the’ persons to whom the present possessor bad farmed out the lands of 
the raj, which were held of the Company, according to the usual tenure* In 
th^se letters, Pertaub Chund desired the tenants to withhold their rents, until 
he, the rightful claimant, should demand payment himself at their hands : he 
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also recommended them to abstain from making new agreements, which would 
be set aside the moment he came into possession ; and in consequence of this 
proceeding, matters of great importance remained unsettled. 

Up to the period of his apprehension, Pertaub Chund had acted with great 
circumspection. He committed, however, a grievous error of judgment in 
allowing himself to be surprised after the magistrate had shown an inclination 
to prevent him from proceeding through the district. If, instead of wasting 
time at the chuttee, he had pushed on by forced marches from Bankorah to 
Burdwan, he could not have failed to achieve his object, as far as the seizure 
of the treasure was concerned. Fortunately, however, for the preservation of 
public tranquillity, his career was arrested in time; and considering all the 
circumstances of the case, much credit is due to the young officer who suc- 
ceeded in the attempt to surprise an adventurer, so justly depending upon the 
receipt of timely information, and who effected this important object without 
the loss of a single man. Probably, had Pertaub Chund, in the first instance, 
preferred his suit before the Supreme Court in Calcutta, he might have suc- 
ceeded in his object, for half Bengal, at least, would, if necessary, have sworn 
to his identity. He possessed, in a very extraordinary degree, those persuasive 
powers which win upon the minds of men, not only gaining an influence over 
the natives with whom he conversed, but interesting Europeans in his behalf. 
The personal appearance of the impostor is very much in his favour; his 
figure, tall and commanding, showed to great advantage in the rich dress he 
now wore. His manners are those of a person accustomed to good society, 
and he speaks several languagny-Persian and English included. The resem- 
blance which he bears to the late raja is so strong, that two of the wives of the 
deceased prince, who were living in the palace at Burdwan, acknowledged him 
for their husband, and remitted large sums of money for his use. These ladies, 
it is true, were not admitted to an interview; but the representations of per- 
sons who were in daily communication with the pretender, and who described 
his person, and repeated the anecdotes which he related concerning his early 
life, so completely convinced them of his identity, that they became very 
anxious for the successful issue of his claims. 

Though saved from the immediate danger which threatened him, by the 
seizure and imprisonment of the pretended Pertaub Chund, Pran Baboo did 
not sleep on a bed of roses ; public opinion, lie was well aware, was not in his 
favour; more than suspected of having attained his present eminence by foul 
means, he was cordially detested by all who were not in some way benefited 
by his advancement. Though sufficiently liberal to his brethren, the brahmins, 
who crowded to a court where they were certain of being well received, he 
had the character of being a great niggard in all commercial dealings, grinding 
down the poor ryots to the uttermost farthing. A large majority, therefore, 
of the inhabitants of Burdwan desired nothing better than a change, and were 
anxious to be rid of the person by whom they were oppressed. Meanwhile, 
either from zeal, or pretended apprehension that they might be compelled to 
produce their rents twice over, they excused themselves from the payment of 
the sum due on account of the advances which they had received ; and Pran 
Baboo plainly perceived that, until the panic should subside; there would be 
no such thing as getting any" money. 

While the examinations were being taken, the utmost sympathy was mani- 
fested for the pretender, whose cause seemed to gain ground every day in the 
estimation of the people. Being so well provided with legal advisers, Pran 
Baboo was afraid that matters might go in favour of the claimant thus sup- 
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ported, unless he could get some friend to espouse his cause, whose influence 
would counteract that of his adversary. Accordingly, he wrote to the gentle- 
man who held the appointment of civil surgeon to the district, and who like* 
wise was extensively engaged in the culture of indigo, requesting him to take 
upon himself the character of viooktcar , or agent, on his behalf. This 
gentleman was not unwilling to agree to the proposal, offering, as it did, a 
legitimate means of pecuniary emolument; but a question arose with the 
magistrate respecting the policy of the interference on the part of a person 
with whom he was known to he upon terms of the greatest intimacy. Natives 
are notorious for their readiness to believe that interest with men in office can 
achieve every thing, and that favour, rather than justice, procures the deci- 
sions pronounced in courts of law. The case, therefore, would have been much 
prejudiced in the eyes of the surrounding community, had a European medical 
officer, in daily and friendly intercourse with the judge, been permitted to act 
as mookiear for one of the contending parties. It was the more desirable that 
the decision in this case should have all the appearance of being unbiassed, 
because Pcrtaub Chund’s cause was the popular one with the multitude, and 
however strongly the magistrates might be convinced of the attempt at impos- 
ture, in pronouncing in favour of Fran Baboo, they were likely to incur a 
suspicion of partiality to the person who possessed the means of rewarding it. 
This delicacy on the part of the judge obliged Pran Baboo to have recourse 
toother measures; he, therefore, despatched a party of his own friends, with 
a large retinue of camels, elephants, tents, &c., who formed themselves into 
an encampment on the outskirts of Bankorah, adding by their presence greatly 
to the excitement and bustle of the scene. Tiiey took care to inform their 
principal that nothing was to be done without money, stating the necessity of 
bribing all the native officers of the court in the first instance, and of winning 
over the judge sail) by the same means, a thing to be accomplished, though 
with a greater degree of delicacy* Pran Baboo fell into the snare spread for 
him by his friends and confidents, who were supplied with a lac of rupees for 
the purpose of procuring a decision in his favour, every pice of which went 
into the pockets of the persons whom he paid liberally for advocating his 
cause, a circumstance which came to his knowledge at a subsequent period. 
The presence of these people, and that of the Calcutta lawyers, and the cir- 
cumstance of the rivalry on the part of the latter to procure the mohtcar-nameh , 
or power of attorney, to act for Pertaub Chund, occasioned so much excite- 
ment at Bankorah, as to threaten the peace of Burdwan, and it was deemed 
expedient to send the prisoner to Hooghly to take his trial. The magistrate 
wished to have a guard of soldiers for the purpose of securing his safe conduct 
to the plhce of destination, but the Government objected to this arrangement, 
as being likely to invest the prisoner with a greater degree of importance than 
his pretensions merited. To be inarched across the country under a military 
escort, would have occasioned a sort of triumph, which could not fail to 
elevate the pseudo raja in the eyes of the people, and to give them an idea 
that he was looked upon in Calcutta in the light of a great personage, who 
could not be treated in the ordinary way. The civil power was, therefore, 
directed to take the best method that offered, by means of chuprassees, to 
lodge the prisoner in safety in the gaol at Hooghly. It was thought necessary 
to convey him away privately by night, without making the intended change 
in the place of his trial public ; and a strong body of the police placed at the 
disposal of the magistrate proved sufficient to effect this object. The pretended 
Pertaub Chund went away very quietly, making no attempt to escape ; he was 
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probably hy this time satisfied with the results of his attempt, since, though a 
prisoner, he was treated with great consideration and courtesy, and, moreover, 
might entertain a hope that the friends who had supported him thus far, would 
succeed in their endeavour to establish his claim to the Burdwan raj. 

When lodged in the gaol at Hooghly, the self-styled raja abated not one 
whit of his pretensions. He was accommodated with apartments befitting his 
assumed rank, and enacted the prince with great success, receiving visits from 
vast numbers of persons, who, from various motives, were induced to solicit 
an interview. Amongst his numerous guests, one appeared, whose recognition 
was considered to favour his pretensions. General Allard, a French officer, 
in the service of Rnnjeet Sing, who had lately returned from France in a poli- 
tical capacity, happened to be at the time in Bengal, and renewed his acquain- 
tance with the prisoner, whom lie had known at Lahore, when under the 
guise of a fakeer. It is said that the general, notwithstanding the difference 
in appearance occasioned by the exchange of the tattered garments of a men- 
dicant for the rich dress which he had now assumed, recollected at once the 
person with whom he had formerly conversed ; and as upon two occasions he 
entered into a private conference, the hopes of the party favouring the pre- 
tender began to revive. This renewal of acquaintance on the part of the 
general certainly favoured the report so industriously circulated, that Runject 
Singh had promised the assistance of an army for the recovery of Burdwan, 
and all Pertaub Clumd’s supporters flattered themselves that he would have 
the countenance of the Lion of the Punjab When the trial at length came on, 
the prisoner was airaigncd upon a charge of moving through the district, con- 
tuiy to the regulations of Government, with an aimed fence; no notice being 
taken of his pretensions to the laj. Mr. Turton, one of the most celebrated 
counsel of Calcutta, came up from the presidency for the purpose of affording 
liis assistance in aid of the attorney who had already officiated at all the pre- 
ceding examinations. These gentlemen were desirous to commence, hy urging 
the inquiry concerning the identity of the prisoner with the son of the late 
Baja o( Burdwan They were prepared to bring forwaird hosts of witnesses, 
who, if oaths would have accomplished the object, wcie ready to swear that 
lie was, beyond all question, the person that he represented himself to be. 
This point, however, not being before the Court, the endeavour proved un- 
availing. The charge of inarching tumultuously through the district with an 
aimed force, for the alleged purpose of seizing the raj, being fully substan- 
tiated, the so-called Pertaub Churul was sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment. This decision was considered to he very severe, especially when the 
length of time which the delinquent had already passed in confinement was 
taken into account. But it seemed necessary to allow a sufficient interval to elapse, 
in order that public excitement might cool down, before so mischievous a per- 
son should he again let loose upon society; for though hound by heavy recog- 
nizances to keep the peace, the facility with which he obtained money might 
have enabled him to forfeit them, could his abettors have hoped that he would 
vet succeed in his attempt. Some writers upon India have declared that there 
ls 1,0 such thing as public spirit to he found in the country, no abstract love of 
justice : certain it is, that the most formidable leaders have not been able to 
maintain their position, or to rally their broken fortunes after the first ebulli- 
tion of popular feeling has subsided. Their followers will die with them, but 
when once scattered, arc not easily collected again ; and it was rightly con- 
jectured, that as time wore away, the partisans of the pseudo laju would diop 
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off, and that the difficulties of exciting a second commotion would be natu- 
rally enhanced. 

Gradually, the true history of the pretended Pertaub Chund became known, 
although the means by which he contrived to impose upon so many persons 
remained undiscovered. It was supposed, that he must have been acquainted 
with the individual whose character he had assumed, being probably at some 
period in his service, and had learned from him many of the circumstances 
which he afterwards so ingeniously employed in the proof of his identity with 
the deceased prince. The extraordinary personal resemblance which he bore to 
the son of the late raja, and which must often have been the subject of remark, 
added to the opportunities which somehow or other he had obtained of becom- 
ing familiar with the domestic history of the Burdwan family, doubtless 
incited him to an attempt which, even though only partially successful, mate- 
rially bettered his condition. During his imprisonment in the gaol at Hooghly, 
it was rumoured that the pretended Pertaub Chund was in reality the son of a 
brumhacharee, or keeper of a temple, named Shamanundo, of Kishnaghur, 
and that he had been an assistant at the same place. Several persons who 
were well acquainted with the parties, went to the gaol, and at once recog- 
nized Kistolall, their old companion, in the self-styled raja. The young 
officer who had apprehended theimpoator, upon his progress, being summoned 
to Hooghly at this time to give evidence at the trial, felt anxious to witness 
the result of an interview between him and a German missionary, for some 
time resident at Kishnaghur, and therefore accompanied the party to the gaol. 
The missionary carried several native Christians, readers of the Scriptures, 
with him, who, as well as himself, had enjoyed many opportunities of seeing 
the brumhacharee and his son ; the teachers of Christianity always haunting 
the neighbourhood of heathen temples. The visitors were received with much 
assumption of dignity, but when the pseudo raja glanced his eye over the 
padre and his native attendants, he evidently blanched. It was, however, only 
for a moment ; recovering himself immediately, he replied to the familiar salu- 
tation with which they greeted him, with perfect self-possession ; protesting, on 
being claimed as an acquaintance, that lie had never seen them before. During 
the whole of the interview, the impostor, after the first sudden look of sur- 
prise, maintained an inflexible imperturbability of countenance ; but the young 
officer observed that his chest heaved with internal agitation, and that it was 
not without difficulty that he preserved the semblance of tranquillity. Other 
persons subsequently came forward, who gave the same account concerning 
his occupation at the temple at Kishnaghur, or who had known him intimately 
in different places, and to those who were neither blinded by interest or pre- 
judice, it was clear that, whether by fair or foul means, the real Pertaub 
Chund had died at Culna, and that the individual who had assumed his 
character was nothing better than an impostor. The inducements which led 
this adventurer to adopt the garb of a fakecr, and to wander as far as Lahore, 
did not transpire; but, as it has been before remarked, the circumstance is so 
common among the natives of Ilindostan, as to excite little speculation. 

At the expiration of his imprisonment, the pretended raja found no diffi- 
culty in procuring the securities required by Government, the friends by whom 
he had been so long supported coming forward on this occasion. Upon his 
release he proceeded to Calcutta, where he was still residing when the last 
accounts reached England. He talks of bringing his claims before the Supreme 
Court; but it is supposed that this intention is merely reported to keep up the 
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apprehensions of Pran Baboo, and to embroil him still farther with the put- 
pecdars, on the receipt of whose rents he must depend for the payment of the 
revenue. Hatred against Pran Baboo, and a determination on the part of 
rich and influential enemies in Calcutta to work him all the mischief in their 
power, have been the causes of the untiring support and lavish expenditure 
bestowed upon a pretender to the raj, by whose means they hope at length to 
effect his ruin. Meanwhile the impostor, notwithstanding the three bottles of 
brandy found in his possession, is looked upon as a very holy person, and 
respected accordingly, reaping a substantial reward for the deceptions he has 
practised, in the shape of a high reputation, and ample means of supporting 
his assumed rank. Such are the chances of human affairs in Asiatic society. 


NIZAM’S SERVICE.— LOCAL OFFICERS. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin: I do not suppose, since the Hon. East-India Company was incorpo- 
rated, that a subject more repugnant to the humour of the Directors was ever 
mooted within the walls of the India-House, than the claims of the local offi- 
cers of H.H. the Nizam’s army to pensions and other privileges common to 
officers in their own service. What argument shall I use to gain their atten- 
tion, and to propitiate their good-will ? Personally, I have the highest respect 
Ibr the Hon Court, and so I will be bold to say has every mother’s son of the 
local officers; but when a body of men have, or, what is the same thing, 
hdieve they have, reason and justice on their side, and are urged to advance 
their claims for their own peculiar conservation and well-doing, the chances 
aie, that they will persist in teasing the Court, until the matter has been fairly 
adiustcd. 

The object of the present letter is, to go over the whole of the dcbateablc 
ground; to examine the question in all its bearings, and then to leave the 
point in dispute to the good feeling, benevolence, and justice of the Hon. 
Court. I do not doubt for a moment what the result of a calm consideration 
of the facts would be upon the minds of the Directors. I know that the repre- 
sentations of the local officers heretofore have been summarily rejected — but 
why ? because the merits of the case have not been fully explained, and, there- 
fore, not fairly considered. Nor, in an official document, would it be easy or 
respectful to enter into a complete and familiar discussion of all points, past, 
present, and prospective, of this vex ata qiucstio; and therefore it is, that I 
now address myself to the Hon. Court in this “ questionable shape,” in the 
hope that I may be read at some leisure hour — probably after dinner, when 
the digestion is in healthy action, and the mind and body are easy and con- 
tented; in that benignant moment, in short, when the smallest kitten might 
approach and play with impunity with the sternest Director of them all. 

I shall begin at the beginning, because it is my object to prove that we have 
original and direct claims on the Court. Start not, lion. Sirs ! I do not mean 
that you should open your purses; all I require is, that if such claims 
l *° oxist, you will acknowledge the same, by permitting that independent 
prince, your ally, H.H. the Nizam, to do what he is willing to do — either to 
fulfil, or grant an equivalent to, his original contract with the local officers who 
entered his service before the year 1829 ; which contract he would not have 
broken or invaded, but for the gratuitous interference of your honourable 
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selves. That this is the fact, I mean to make apparent ; but in the first place 
I shall endeavour to prove that the Nizam’s service was instituted and conti- 
nued for the especial interests of the Company ; that, in its generation, it ha» 
been as useful and as necessary to the British Government in India, as any part 
of the Company’s army, and ergo , that, to repudiate the claims of the local 
officers to a future provision, under any circumstances, would be unfair; but 
is especially so, when, as hinted above, the conditions upon which they entered 
the service have been violated at the instance of the Hon. Company. 

To prove the first part of my argument, it is necessary to go back a period 
of forty years, when the service was first instituted ; and it is fortunate for niy 
purpose, that the recent publication of the Marquess Wellesley’s despatches 
enables me to go at once to the fountain-head, and to quote an authority, which 
whether as to fact or reason, is not liable to dispute. We find in his first 
despatch, written at the Cape, and before he had reached India, that his atten- 
tion had been called to the increasing power of the French at the native courts 
in India. Nearly every independent prince had organized disciplined troops, 
under French officers ; and the marquess dwells, with much perspicuity and 
force, upon the inevitable consequence of a system, by which our most for- 
midable enemy was daily acquiring fresh strength in the very strongholds of 
India. He declares, and any man at all conversant v\ith the history of British 
India will wholly concur with him, that this was the most formidable danger 
thnt then menaced the British interests in this part of the world, although 
Tippoo lived, and the whole country was in a state of commotion. At no 
court had the French gained so strong a footing as at Hyderabad. M, Ray- 
mond, when the Governor-general landed at Calcutta, had command of fourteen 
thousand disciplined soldiers, and there was a separate force of 2,500 men 
under another foreigner ; and the Governor-general, in all his despatches, dis- 
tinctly declares his increasing conviction that, unless some means were adopted 
to eradicate the French influence at the Nizam’s and other native courts, our 
hold on India would cease. To this end, it will be observed, various sugges- 
tions were made, and, after due examination, rejected ; but as an indispensable 
part of the line of policy finally decided upon, it was agreed to encourage the 
introduction of British officers into the service of his Highness, in lieu of the 
“ notorious and violent Jacobins,” who were then employed, and were now to 
be dismissed. The following extracts, with reference to this subject, will show 
that this step was not taken unadvisedly, nor in ignorance of contingent draw- 
backs, but in the full anticipation of very serious future inconvenience to the 
British Government ; which anticipations, be it observed, have never been 
realized. 

After premising that “ the primary object of all our vigilance and care mus>t 
be the destruction of every seed of the French party, already grown to a dan- 
gerous height and again, that “ the exclusion of the influence of France from 
the dominion of the native states is not more necessary to the preservation 
of our own power, than to the happiness and prosperity of this part of dm 
world;” the Governor-general proceeds to examine four projects (which had 
been submitted to his notice by Captain Kirkpatrick, then resident at Hydera- 
bad) for the subversion of the French power at the court of his Highness the 
Nizam. The first of these was, “ to introduce British subjects, or others 
(being the subjects of friendly powers), into the military service of the Nizam, 
for the purpose of forming a balance against Raymond’s corps.” It is t>u® 
that, at this time, he rejects this plan, because he considers it would be i« c * 
fectual and impracticable ; and because he fears that it would be impossible 10 i 
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find “ a sufficient number of such adventurers on whose principles reliance 
could he placed.” But as the final result of his deliberations on this subject, I 
shall extract a part of his despatch, when the French party at Hyderabad had 
been annihilated : 

On general principles of policy, I am sensible of the danger of admitting the esta- 
blishment of corps of this description, among the country powers, even under the 
command of British subjects ; but the numerous military establishments of French 
adventurers in the service of the different states of India, suggested the necessity of 
opposing some counterpoise to their dangerous influence and growing power. Hence 
arose the introduction of Mr. Finglass into the service of the Nizam , and the subsequent 
augmentation of the corps. 

The Governor-general then goes on to detail the steps which had been taken 
to reduce and disband the force that had been disciplined by M. Raymond ; 
and thus proceeds : 

This object having been happily accomplished, it becomes a question, how far it is 
advisable for this Government to permit and countenance the continuance of Mr. F.’s 
corps? Our right, under the treaty lately concluded between the Company and the 
Ni/am, to require the dismissal of all Europeans in his Highness’s service, is unques- 
tionable— but would it he pimlent or politic, or even just, to exercise it in this instance? 
Tr would, perhaps, he unjust, because the dismission of I\I. Firon’s* corps, and the 
m tides of the new treaty under which the restrictions of the former subsidiary troops 
still remain in force, joined to those stipulations which limit the use of the Company’s 
ti oops to cases of important service, have absolutely deprived the Nizam of all means 
of executing a variety of military duties of an indispensable nature, unless his High- 
mss he allowed to retain Mr. Fin glass's corps in his service. It would be impolitic— 
(list, Because it would naturally excite great dissatisfaction in the mind of the Nizam ; 
;;ml, secondly, Because it would depnve the common cause, at a very critical period, 
oi a body of troops, which, though not to be compared to the Company’s, may be 
capable of rendering very considerable service in the c\ent of a war. 

Here, then, was the origin of the Nizam’s army, as it is now constituted, 
under British officers. YVc find that, from motives of policy, prudence, and 
justice, the Marquess Wellesley, who, throughout his administration of Indian 
nfl’uirs, neither had, nor ever pretended to have, one principle of action save 
that of serving the Company and extending their power— who, to this object, 
as his despatches fully disclose, sacrificed every consideration of private or of 
foreign interests, and at a time, too, when he was not pressed by any peculiar 
exigency; for, at the date of this despatch, the political horizon had happily 
been cleared of the clouds which at one time lowered over the prospects of 
British supremacy : — I say, being in a state of comparative repose, and free to 
decide either way, he deliberately places on record his opinion, that the dis- 
missal of the disciplined troops of the Nizam would be impolitic, imprudent, 
mid unjust. And this impolicy and this injustice applied not to the disbanded" 
tr °ops, whose interests were too insignificant to weigh in his lordship’s mind, 
hut to the Nizam on the one part and the Hon. Company on the other. 

Since this time, up to the year 1826, the Nizam’s army continued to 
increase and multiply,” according to the exigencies, not of the Nizam, except 
m so far as he depended upon British support, but of the Hon. Company. The 
service gradually, under the auspices of the Governor-general, or his repre- 
sentative at Hyderabad, assumed a more regular shape, and improved in effi- 
C,Cncy and discipline. I say, under the auspices of the Governor-general, for 
a 1 lough I am not able to quote chapter and verse for every augmentation 
* M. Piron had succeeded M. Raymond, who had died mtermediatciv. 
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(intermediate despatches not having been given to the public), yet every one 
will allow, who knows any thing of the jealous supervision exercised by the 
British Government over the native princes, that none of these potentates, or 
at least, none so closely allied as his Highness — or, to speak more correctly, 
so wholly subservient to the dominant power— would presume to augment hifj 
military force, without the express sanction of the 'Supreme Government. 

Again, I purpose to show, and on the same high authority I have already 
quoted, that the Nizam’s army is not an excrescence growing out ot a diseased 
part of our Indian policy, but that it is a natural and inevitable member of the 
body-politic of our Indian empire. Whether it be wise, or the contrary, I pre- 
tend not to judge; but so it is, that we were pleased (and this policy continues 
even unto this day) to acknowledge— that is, we forbore to destroy— the inde- 
pendence of certain native princes, whose territories, rather inconveniently, 
lie in the heart of our own possessions. Now, as it was evident that if, on any 
pretence, they were permitted to levy large armies, lor domestic defence or 
foreign aggression, they would eventually turn their arms upon ourselves, and 
by their position become formidable enemies, it was an obviously necessary 
policy to get their military force within our own control. How was this to be 
done, except through the intervention of British subjects, or, as the Marquess 
Wellesley facetiously calls us, adventurers t I o have sent into the Nizam s 
country a British force, to aid and abet him against attacks from within and 
without, was objectionable and impracticable. Here the marquess, upon this 
point (albeit he dearly loved the subsidiary system, and extended it to its 
utmost limits), speaking of the proposed disbandment of M. Raymond’s force, 
says : 

The great difficulty which would obstruct such an arrangement would be, that the 
Nizam would probably he unwilling to part with Raymond’s corps, which he has the 
pow'er of employing against any enemy, unless he could obtain powers equally exten- 
sive, with respect to the employment of any fotce furnished by us. You are aware 
that the British detachment, now in the pay ot the Nizam, is not only restricted from 
acting against the Mahrattas in any possible case, but also horn acting against certain 
Polygars, tributary to both the Mahrattas and the Nizam; and even from passing, 
without a formal permission, certain parts of the Maluatta territory, intermixed with 
the dominions of the Nizam. But such an alteiation of oui connexion with the Nizam 
would naturally raise the jealousy of the Maliratta poweis, and might involve us in 
a discussion ot a very disagreeable nature, if not in a w ar with them. 

The Hon. Company then was clearly placed between the horns of a serious 
dilemma. On the one hand, they feared to excite the jealousy of a whole nest 
of hornets; on the other, it was not convenient to relinquish the grasp they 
had taken. What, then, was to be done, but that which was done?— that of 
gradually embodying a military force under British officers, who, by birth, by 
association, by interest, and by every mituial tie, were bound to uphold the 
British Government, and who yet were content to acknowledge the Nizam to 
be their lord and master. By this means, the pride of his Highness was not 
wounded, the jealousy of his neighbours was not provoked, his internal go- 
vernment was strengthened, and the British interests secured. Who, then, 
shall deny that wc have been useful in our generation ? It may be said— But 
admitting the necessity of this service, and its existence is a priori a proof o 
this, yet it might have been raised and disciplined by means of Company » 
officers, to be drafted from the Company’s armies. In “ piping times of peace, 
this plan might be adopted, and is now in force; but in time of war, the services 
of such officers are required in their own regiments ; nor could they be wit - 
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drawn from the Nizam’s army without danger. It would b* necessary, then, 
to supply their places, either in their own regiments or in thcNfcrara’s service) 
and in either case it would end in an augmentation of the Company’s establish* 
ment, to the extent of the number of officers so employed. Now, as all these 
men would have an undeniable claim upon the Hon. Company to pensions and 
all other privileges enjoyed by their brother-officers, I do not see that the Com- 
pany, per se, gain much by the argument, the matter in debate being, whether 
local officers have, or have not, any claim upon that august corporation. 

And here I pause to observe, that every advantage which was hoped for from 
the institution of the service has been fulfilled ; while none of the inconve- 
nience feared has ever occurred. I believe it will not be alleged, that by any 
act of ours has the claim, which our original institution gave us to the good 
offices of the Hon. Company, been weakened or forfeited. The history of the 
service clearly proves, that the Hon. Company have ever regarded us, on all 
occasions, as part and parcel of their military establishment, whom they had a 
prescriptive right to call upon to serve them, even unto death. The Russell 
Brigade, now the 1st and 2d regiments Nizam’s Infantry, was actively employed 
throughout the Mahratta campaigns of 1817-18-19, and chiefly beyond the 
frontier of his Highness, north of the Nerbuddah, under the orders of the 
Commander-in-chief of Madras, fighting in line with Company’s troops, and 
against the enemies of the Company. Other regiments were employed at the 
same time in the Nagpore country, and in Khandeisb, and many brilliant ex- 
ploits were performed by Davies, and the Nizam’s Reformed Horse; nay, 
within the last eighteen months, a body of this Horse, under Captain Byam, 
at the requisition of the Madras Government, were sent into Goomsoor, where 
they acquitted themselves so creditably, as to gain the warm and repeated 
culogiums of all the authorities, the Governor-general inclusive. But it is 
useless to multiply instances of what is acknowledged by all who know the 
service, that the officers and men are, and always have been, ready to serve 
and to obey the Company; that the Company, on the other hand, have never 
hesitated to claim their assistance; that both parties have held to each other 
the relative position of master and servant ; and at this hour, after they have 
borne the heat and toil of the day, it is too late to turn round upon them and 
say, “We know you not; ye are unprofitable servants !” If evidence of the 
zeal and alacrity of the Nizam’s officers in the service of the Company be 
required, I am sure it will be found in the united testimony of Sir H. Russell, 
Sir C. Metcalfe, Mr. Martin, and Col. Stewart, who were successive residents 
at Hyderabad for the last twenty years, and who, I am happy to say, are all 
living: may their shadows increase ! 

If the case rested here ; if we had no other grounds of claim than those I 
have set forth, — that the force was raised at a critical time to support and 
extend the Company’s power, had subsequently been continued and augmented 
to suit a similar policy, and had been actively employed to promote these ends, 
—I should say that the local officers had a clear, indisputable right to the coun- 
tenance of the Court. But the question does nut rest here, nor have we ever 
attempted to found any claim upon past service. We were content to look up 
to the Nizam, or to the resident, for remuneration ; and till this day, the Hon. 
Company would not have heard one word of complaint or remonstrance, bad 
the Directors not voluntarily come forward to reduce the pay which his High- 
ness himself, and the various residents who had represented the English 
Government at his court, had, in their deliberate judgment, and with the full 
knowledge of the nature of the duties required, agreed to give us when we 
WmU^Mr.N.S.VoL^.No.IOB. 2 G 
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entered his service. Nearly every local officer now in the army had served 
many years, when instructions, emanating, as was understood, from the Court, 
were received by the resident at Hyderabad, to reduce the current pay of local 
officers to a level with the pay drawn by officers of corresponding ranks in the 
Company’s army. Is it not apparent that it was the original intent of this 
Order, that we should be placed on an equality with Company’s officers in 
every respect, or why assume as a standard the Company’s scale of allow- 
ances ? If we were to be bound by this scale in regard to present pay, does it 
not, by a parity of reasoning, follow, that we should prospectively be entitled 
to equal advantages ? If the Company’s officers were to be told, that at the 
termination of their service they were to be turned adrift on the world, would 
they continue to serve on such terms? The Hon. Company may say, and with ‘ 

truth “ pensions were never guaranteed to local officers, so why did you list?” 

j answer— that an equivalent, in a higher rate of pay, was guaranteed to us ; 
and that when the Hon. Company interfered to reduce this pay, it became vir- 
tually bound to ascertain that pensions were substituted for the reduced allow- 
ances. Will it be denied that pension, or some equivalent for pension, is 
requisite in every military service, especially in a distant country, and in a 
peculiarly unhealthy climate ? Is there any regular service in the civilized 
world where such provision is not made? A military service is a service of 
life and death. A man is bound to risk life and limb, and to devote himself to 
duties which notoriously unfit him for any other occupation. He is only enter- 
tained at the most valuable period of his life, when the habits are forming, and 
his mind and body are in full vigour. Is it not, then, obviously necessary that 
he should be secured against penury in his old age, when he has sacrificed every 
other mode of gaining a livelihood which might have offered, had he not entered 
the army? It is a fact too well authenticated to be disputed, that the pay and 
allowances of Company’s officers (and local officers now receive the same) are 
barely adequate to the current expenses; that to maintain that degree of 
respectability which their station requires, they must, particularly in the subal- 
tern grade, expend their whole pay. Now, this being so, to what are we 
unhappy locals, to look forward, but to that penury which I have spoken off 
It will be borne in mind that we never escape from that grade, which, in the 
Company’s army, would be considered junior. With one exception, there is no 
local officer in the Nizam’s service of the rank of major. We are entirely shut 
out from higher advancement, and arc, besides, subject to constant superses- 
sions and heart-breaking annoyances, which I do not specify, because they are 
not germane to the present question. 

Having thus shown the nature of our claims, I shall endeavour, concise y, 


to explain their extent. 

We do not wish the Hon. Court to give, nor to order or authorize the Nizam to 
give us pensions ; all we ask for is. that the Supreme Government in India shall 
be permitted to advise his Highness to give such assistance to a Retiring Kind, 
lately projected, as shall sccuvc the local officers from want in their old age. 
The officers have agreed to subscribe a monthly sum to pension superannuate# 
officers; but without some assistance from the Native Government, they nn 
that the Fund will be inadequate to the object in view. The resident has 
applied to the Supreme Government in India, to sanction the appropriation o 
certain profits derivable exclusively from military bazars, and which heretotor 
had been nearly all expended in the support of a military band, late!} ' * 

charged. It will be observed that we do not seek to diminish the regular reven 
of his Highness, or to dip our fingers into his treasury; all we require u, 
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he should be allowed to disburse to us, what in fact he derives from the arm/. 
The resident recommends that this assistance should be conceded ; the Gover- 
nor-general has pronounced a favourable opinion of the plan; his Highness the 
Nizam, having no vote in any matter, need not be mentioned. The request is 
modest, the demand small, the necessity urgent; and yet, in the present 
temper of the Hon. Court, unless the Governor-general carry it into execution 
himself, I venture to anticipate that the sanction of the Home Government 
will be withheld. 

Now? I will make free to tell the Court a secret, which, though it concerns 
themselves, and ought to be better known to them than to any body else, may 
perhaps never have occurred to them ; but which, natheless, I believe to be the 
truth. It is this : that if the Nizam’s service were to be disbanded to-morrow, 
at the instigation of the Court, and if his Highness were thereupon to turn 
round upon his late local officers, and, in good Hindustanee, tell them to go 
about their business, then I prophesy that the Court would insist upon that 
potentate giving them compensation ; and failing in such negociation, that the 
Hon. Company’s privy purse would be opened, to deliver them from a state of 
destitution. I believe this upon the faith of the past history of their Govern- 
ment, which has ever proved liberal, nay, munificent to its servants; and in 
this capacity I have proved to a nicety we arc and have been for many years. 
But it is only in the event of disbandment, that the bowels of compassion of 
the lion. Court would be moved. 

As the service is now constituted, officers who are unfit for active duty hang 
on, an incumbrance to the service, and in a situation painfully irksome and 
humiliating to themselves — their duty done by other people. And this must 
bean increasing evil; yet what can they do? Thus, for want of that which, 
I contend, is a necessary part of every military service, the efficiency of the 
army is deteriorated, individuals arc rendered unhappy, and the character of 
two Governments compromised. 

I think, then, I have proved the following propositions — first, That the 
Nizam’s service was originally formed to promote the interests of the Hon. 
Company; second, That those interests, under the peculiar circumstances, 
could not have been served by their own army, or in any other way — that the 
service, in short, was as necessary as it was useful ; third, That by no act of our 
own, by no disaffection or disobedience, have the local officers forfeited their 
original claim to the countenance and support of the Company, but, contrari- 
wise, have ever proved themselves zealous, willing, and loyal servants ; fourth, 
That, by interfering to reduce our pay, the Directors have caused the Nizam to 
violate his engagement with his officers, and, therefore, that they are now 
bound by every principle of justice to interpose their advice and authority to 
procure for us that compensation, which they acknowledge and grant in respect 
to their own servants, whose duties correspond ; lastly, That the assistance 
now required to carry into effect a fund for the support of the local officers is 
so trivial, that to deny their sanction would be inconsistent with the character 
which the Hon. Company have heretofore sustained throughout the world. 
What can I say more ? I am, &c. 

A Local Officer. 
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analyses of eastern works. 

No. I.— The Rozat al So*a. 

The histories of the East, and especially of Moharaedan countries, as 
written by professors of that faith, may be divided into three classes-— the 
fabulous, or those in which fable so manifestly predominates as almost 
wholly to destroy their value ; those in which fable is mixed with truth in 
varying proportions ; and those which may be relied on as authentic. As 
most oriental general histories, however, go back, at least , as far as the 
creation of the world, they often present the singular anomaly of a writer 
beginning his book with a grave detail of the most puerile stories, and con- 
cluding with a philosophical history, bearing marks of most diligent and 
honest research, and of sound and discriminating judgment. 

Of the three divisions of historical writings which we have just ventured 
to make, the last contains, undoubtedly, the most valuable; but we venture 
to pronounce that those of the second class will be found, in many respects, 
the most interesting. They illustrate a state of manners, of religion, and of 
civilization, of which they are almost the sole records ; they are written in a 
style more exclusively oriental, and the information they give, however 
meagre, is precious, from the absence of more authentic documents. The 
period to which they relate closes with the death of Mohamed : its earlier 
limit it would be difficult to assign with precision. A prominent point, how- 
ever, is formed by the expedition of Alexander into the East ; and the his- 
tory of Persia, from the birth of this conqueror to thqt of Mohamed, as 
related by Emir Khuand (Mirkhond) in the Rozat al Sofa , we propose to 
make the subject of this essay .Our object will be rather to present an abstract 
of the historical narrative given by the Persian author, than to compare its 
agreements or discrepancies with the parallel accounts of western writers: 
furnishing rather materials for comparison, than digressing in order to make 
one. The Rozat al Sofa enjoys a high reputation in the East; it is written 
in an unaffected style, and is clear and lively in its details. 

The historian begins his account with the life and conquests of Alexander, 
whom he, in common with all the historians of the East, represents as the 
grandson of Philip of Macedon. This king they represent as tributary to 
Dara, or Darius, and they state that his daughter, who had been married to 
the Persian monarch, was dismissed by him in disgust, in consequence of a 
personal defect. On her way home, she was delivered of Alexander, who 
was exposed by his mother, and, that the whole history may correspond in 
its romantic character with that part of it founded on authentic materials, he 
is said to have been suckled by a sheep, and subsequently brought up by a 
herdsman, who had seen in his form and face the evidences of a royal 
descent. In due course of time, the young foundling was recognized and 
acknowledged by his grandfather, and educated at his court. The story of 
the insolent demand of tribute by the degenerate Dara the second, and the 
spirited refusal of his Macedonian cousin to pay it, is familiar to most Euro- 
pean readers. The consequent war between the two monarchs, and it* 
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termination in the treaoherous murder of Dara by b» own dependants, 
are related, with few circumstances m addition to the accounts we possess 
from Greek and Roman writers: the conduct of Alexander, however, to 
his dying antagonist, and the warning of the latter to his conqueror, are 
described with a pathos above the ordinary style of Persian eloquence. 

The murderers, we are told, were impaled, and the whole army of Alex- 
ander marched between the stakes on which they hung. The mother of 
Darius was treated with respect and affection, and his daughter, Rushenk, 
became the wife of the Macedonian hero. 

The next act of Alexander is to send a letter to Pour, a king of an Indian 
tribe, requiring him to turn to the true faith, of which Alexander is repre- 
sented as a sincere follower. Pour refuses to do this, and is attacked by 
Alexander ; but the event of the battle is dubious : the Indian king s advan- 
tage, in the assistance of elephants and ravenous beasts, being balanced by 
a stratagem of his enemy, who had filled certain figures of stags and other 
beasts with explosive substances, which destroyed or frighted away the brute 
auxiliaries of Pour. In a single combat, which takes place afterwards 
between the two kings, Pour is slain. 

The narrative of the negociation with Keyd, another Indian prince, 
includes a curious detail of one of those trials of ingenuity common amongst 
the people of the East, and of which traces may be found in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Keyd professes his willingness to submit to Alexander, and sends 
him, as a present, the four most precious things in his possession — a cup, out 
of which a whole army may drink without exhausting it; a female slave, of 
unequalled beauty; a physician, able to cure all diseases, and even to 
raise the dead ; and a philosopher, capable of solving the most abstruse 
questions. The trial of this last is thus described : 

Alexander having beheld the loveliness of the rosebud of beauty, would try 
the skill of the philosopher, and sent him a cup full of oil. He considered this 
awhile, placed in it a number of needles, and again sent it to the king. He 
bade these needles be melted into a globe of iron, and given to the philosopher, 
who commanded that of this globe of iron should be formed a polished mirror, 
and carried into the presence of Iskender. The monarch, seeing the mirror, 
bade bring a basin of water, placed the mirror upon it, and commanded that 
this should be shown to the philosopher. When he saw it, he ordered that the 
mirror should be fashioned into a drinking-vessel ; and this he placed in the 
vessel of water, so that it swam upon the top. When this was taken to Isk- 
ender, by order of the philosopher, the prince ordered that the drinking-cup 
should be filled with earth, and sent back to the hakim. When he saw this, he 
fell into loud and bitter lamentations, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, seemed 
absorbed in confessions of repentance and prayers for pardon, and signed to 
the messengers that they should take up the basin and drinking-vessel, and 
carry them to Iskender, which they did. Iskender was surprised at this, but 
no one besides knew the meaning of all these things. After some time, as 
Iskender was sitting in the midst of his courtiers, councillors, and wise men, 
he sent for the philosopher, whom he had not seen for a long time, and noting 
his stature and robust make* thought within himself, this athletic form has little 
congruity with wisdom ; and if such a form is, indeed, united with aeute discri- 
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initiation and ready perception, it is one of the rare chances of fortune. The 
philosopher, who knew by the king’s countenance what were his thoughts, 
passed his fore-finger round his face, and placed it upon his nose. The king 
asked him the meaning of this action. He said : “ By the light of prudence and 
clearness of intellect, I have discovered the king’s thoughts concerning me; 
and the meaning of the sign I made was, that as the nose is single in the face, 
so am I single amongst philosophers upon the face of the earth, especially in 
Hindustan.” “ Then,” said the king, “ tell me what was my thought in sending 
thee the vessel of oil, and thine in placing therein the needles.” The philoso- 
pher answered : “I judged that the king would say, by sending a vessel full of 
oil — *my head is so full of wisdom and knowledge, that there is no room for 
addition to it by the questioning of wise men, as this «up has no room to receive 
any addition to its contents ;* and I wished to intimate, by putting the needles 
in the cup, that it was possible that knowledge might, of another kind, yet be 
added to the treasured knowledge of the king, and shine on the tablet of his 
mind, as the needles, by their minuteness, found place in the cup of oil.” 
“ Then,” Iskender said, “ what was the meaning of the globe of iron, and 
the mirror?” The philosopher answered, “This was the purport of your 
sending the globe : the king’s heart said — * by the pouring of blood, and com- 
manding of soldiers, my soul has become harsh and firm like this globe of iron, 
and is not capable of receiving the descent of the queries of philosophy and 
I would intimate, by forming it into a mirror, that though iron is hard and firm, 
yet by art it may be so changed, that the brilliancy of gems may be seen in 
it.” Then Iskender asked, “ What was my intention in placing the mirror 
in a basin of water, and your’s in floating the cup on the surface of the water?” 
The philosopher answered, “ The king’s purpose was nothing other than this: 
that as that which is high sinks in the depth of the water, the days of life also 
soon come to an end, and we cannot acquire much knowledge in a time so 
short ; and my meaning in forming the drinking-cup was to show, that as we 
may by art cause a [heavy] thing to float on the surface of the water, so the 
acquisition of much knowledge in a short time may be accomplished by indus- 
try and assiduity.” Iskender said, “ I filled the cup with dust, and sent it to 
thee : to that thou said’st nothing.” The philosopher replied, “That admitted 
of no answer; for the king’s meaning was— -that the destruction of every pos- 
sible thing is amongst things necessary, and the permanence of any created 
thing amongst things forbidden ; and that the end of this weak building (of the 
body) is allied to that cold and heavy element, the dust.” 

Alexanders next embassy is to the King of Chin, who sends him rich 
gifts of silk, horses, gems, and porcelain vases, in token of submission. 
An expedition against a nation of warlike females is also noticed ; but it is 
hinted that the conqueror declined prosecuting the war, from the reflection 
that victory could bring no glory, and defeat would cover him with ever- 
lasting shame. Many stories are told of the promptness of speech, gene- 
rosity, and liberality of Alexander ; some of them are such as are applied 
as common-places in tb# East to the character of almost every monarch, 
but others show a very just appreciation of the remarkable character who is 
the subject of the story. 

In the course of his conquests, Alexander had taken prisoners many 
princes of India and the neighbouring countries, and was in doubt as to his 
treatment of them, being unwilling either to keep them in perpetual slavery, 
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or to shfcd their blood. In this Emergency, he consulted hi 9 tutor, Aristotle, 
and was hdvised by him to set them at liberty, and to commit to them in 
trust the kingdoms he had conquered : this suggestion was followed, and the 
success of the measure was as great as its magnanimity deserved. 

It had been prophesied that Alexander should die in a place where the 
heaven was of gold and the earth of brass. On a march, he was seized 
with a sudden bleeding of the nose, and alighting hastily from his horse, 
one of the guards spread his brazen coat of mail for the monarch, and held 
over his head the golden shield (the n? of the Greek writers), which 

was the badge of the Macedonian body-guard. He noted this circumstance, 
and coupling it with thefctronomer’s prediction, declared that he now knew 
his end was approaching. He called for a scribe, and bade him write his 
last words to his mother, expressive of the humility which the approach of 
death will produce in a proud heart. And when the coffin is carried to its 
burial-place, and the attendant sages arc requested to take this solemn 
occasion of speaking a word of admonition to the spectators, “ a disciple 
of Aristotle,” says our history, “ stepped forward, and lading upon his 
own head the hand of Alexander, which had been by his command left 
out of his coffin, that all might know how empty-handed the possessor 
of so much wealth had gone into the other world, he said, 1 0 sweet of 
speech and eloquent of tongue ! what has made thee thus silent ? and oh ! 
in so wide a plain of wisdom and knowledge, how hast thou been driven 
like a careless deer into these narrow toils?’” And in the same strain 
many others are described as uttering those solemn and sententious dicta, 
so much in harmony with the funeral of one who had been so great and 
powerful. His last words to his mother had been to request that a banquet 
should be set out on the occasion of his death, and that proclamation should 
be made al the beginning of the feast, that none should taste of it but those 
whose Jives had been uniformly prosperous. When this was proclaimed, 
every hand was drawn back, all sat silent; and the unhappy mother saw in 
this tacit and affecting confession of the troubled lot of humanity, a melan- 
choly consolation for her own individual loss. 

Here occurs a long break in the history, occupied by notices of various 
prophets and sages, not only of Greece and of the times of Alexander, but 
in fact from the beginning of the world. A prominent place, however, is 
assigned to the real or supposed eotemporarics (for the terms are by no 
means identical) of the Persian monarch. 

The history is resumed at the commencement of the Ashkanian dynasty 
(the Arsacides of the Greeks), the notices of which are extremely meagre, 
and are comprehended in a few pages. Indeed they seem by this account 
to have been rather a dominant family among the Malk al Tawaif, or 
petty kings of provinces, than the independent sovereigns of Persia. A 
similarly brief account is given of the Ashganians, a dynasty which sup- 
planted the Ashkanians, and flourished for a while on their ruins. 

With the history of the race of Sassan, founded by Ardashir Babegan, 
the Persian annals begin to take an authentic form, and exhibit a consider- 
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able agreement with the rival historians of the West. At the same time 
they add numberless minute traits of character and graphio incidents— a 
peculiarity which gives Oriental history much of the charm of biography. 
Ardashir was first noticed by a viceroy of Ardavan, the last king of the 
Ashganian family. This nobleman had heard of Ardashir’s wonderful 
talents, and sent for him to his court, where he grew into suoh favour as to 
be entrusted with the government of the province during the absence of his 
patron. Encouraged by dreams and the predictions of astrologers, Arda- 
shir invades nnd conquers Azerbijan, and writes to his father Babek to 
rebel against the governor of Fars, and procure his death. The old man so 
far complies, but confers the sovereignty of the ftnquered province on his 
eldest and favourite son, Shahpour. Shahpour summons his brother to court 
on the death of their father, and on his refusal to obey the invitation, 
marches a large army against him to compel his obedience. Betrayed by 
his dependants, he is taken prisoner by his brother, who gradually extends 
the conquests thus begun over the provinces of Persia. Ardavan, who in 
the first instance attempts intimidation, and subsequently an amicable 
arrangement, is at length routed and slain, and the son of Babek assumes 
the crown of all Persia, with the title of Shahinshah , i king of kings/ For 
the preservation of this dignity in his own family we are told he provided, 
by crowning his son Shahpour during his life-time. 

A romantic story of the birth and education of this prince occurs in this 
part of our narrative. Ardashir, after destroying as far as possible the 
male and female progeny of the “ kings of the tribes,” was struck with the 
beauty of a young maiden, who by degrees gained a great ascendancy over 
him. One day she accidentally revealed to him that she was of the Ashka- 
nian family. Now it had been prophesied to him that his crown should pass 
into the hands of a descendant of that family, and to defeat this prophecy 
he had had recourse to the barbarous policy of putting to death the whole 
race, as far as they were in his power, and thus he delivered the lady to his 
vizir, with an injunction to put her to death. Moved, however, to com- 
passion by her unfortunate condition, and by her plea of pregnancy, the 
vizir spared her life, and brought up her son in all points as a prince. A 
querulous complaint of the old monarch, that he was leaving his kingdom to 
strangers, emboldened the vizir to confess the fraud he had practised, and 
the king received with joy a son whom he imagined had perished with his 
unhappy mother, and whom he found grown in appearance and character 
worthy of himself, and of the throne which he had to bequeath to him. 

As Shahpour grew to manhood, he distinguished himself by the bravery, 
generosity, and justice, of which his earlier years had given promise. One 
of the memorable actions of his reign was the reduction of Khadr, a strong* 
hold of Mesopotamia, in the possession of the Arabs. This fortress was 
betrayed to him by the daughter of the governor, who had fallen in love 
with him, and whom he subsequently married. Some time afterwards, the 
lady complained of a severe pain, which was found to arise from her having 
slept, like the Sybarite, on a crumpled rose-leaf, and this extraordinary 
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sensibility of feeling she explained to arise from the delicacy with which her 
father had brought her up. “ Were you treated thus kindly by your father, 
and could you betray him ?” said the indignant king ; and he punished the 
cruel treason by a more cruel death : the fair traitress was dragged limb 
from limb by wild horses. 

The cruel policy which had induced Ardashir to attempt the murder of 
Shahpour’s mother, had led to the proscription of the family of Mahrek, an 
Ashkanian npbleman. His daughter made her escape from this tyranny, 
and lived for some time in the family of a herdsman, where she was seen 
by the young Shahpour when out on a hunting excursion. He loved and 
married her, and learning Atom her the fatal fact of her descent, he promised 
to keep this secret from his father, and even to conceal from him their 
marriage. Accident, however, revealed to Ardashir his son’s alliance and 
the parentage of his wife : but far from taking the violent measures his son 
had dreaded, the monarch was delighted to find thus harmlessly fulfilled the 
dreaded prophecy that his crown should pass to a descendant of the Ashka- 
nians. llormuz, the successor of Shahpour, was the fruit of this marriage. 
Dunng the life-time of Shahpour, his courtiers endeavoured with success to 
prejudice him against his son, and to persuade him that lie entertained trea- 
sonable designs against his father’s crown. Hormuz heard of this, and 
cutting off lus right hand, sent it to his father : for this mutilation, according 
to the law of Persia, incapacitated him from reigning. Shahpour, not less 
admiring the generosity of his son than shocked at this mark of it, declared 
that the prince should succeed him, in spite of this disqualification ; and kept 
Ins woid. 

Of the leign of Hormuz our author relates little, but that he was distin- 
guished for his good qualities, and his wise and just government. The suc- 
ceeding sovereigns are dismissed with a very brief notice, until we reach the 
reign of Bahrain. In his time arose the imposter Mam, the founder of the 
''Cct of Mamchees, whose imposture is thus described by our historian : 

As it had reached the ears of Mani, that Jesus, on whom be blessing] had 
said to Ins disciples, that after him should be sent the Paraclete, and that they 
should command their children to follow him, he pretended that he was pointed 
out under the name of the Paraclete : the truth is, this blessed word is one of 
the names of his excellency, Mustafa — the blessing of God been him ! Never- 
theless, Mani, under this vain pretence, laying claim to the gift of prophecy, 
put forth a book, which he called the Injil, and which he declared had descended 
to him from heaven. Masoudi says, that Shahpour was at first a convert to his 
sect, but afterwards receded from it, and persecuted Mani, who fled by way of 
Kashmir to Hindustan, and thence to China, and afterwards to Turkestan and 
Khatay. Now, Mani was an unrivalled statuary and painter. They say lie 
could draw, with his finger, a circle of a koz in diameter, and that so accu- 
rately, that when examined with the compasses, no defect was found in the 
circumference : in short, he lived in Hindustan and China in great reputation, 
and much accounted of from his skill in making beautiful images. And in the 
course of his wanderings amongst the countries of the East, it is said he found 
a cave in a mountain, where the air was pure, and where he had every thing 
his wants required; and here hs took up his abode for a year, having first told 
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his followers that he was about to be taken up into heaven, and should stay 
there for that time, and then return and bring them news from God. He bade 
them look for him in the beginning of the second year, in the vicinity of this 
cave, and then disappeared from their eyes, and concealed himself in the cave 
just mentioned, where for a year he busied himself in designing figures in a 
book which is called Ertenk Main: and after the lapse of a year, he appeared 
again to his followers, with this book in his hand, covered with designs and 
adorned with paintings. 

A series of brief and uninteresting notices of subsequent reigns brings us 
to that of Shapour, remarkable in European history for his conquest of the 
emperor Valerian, and the indignities he heaped upon him. The Persian 
history states that this was a reprisal for similar indignities inflicted upon 
Shapour. That he was recognized, whilst at Constantinople in disguise, from 
his resemblance to his picture painted by Mani, and obliged to witness the 
destructive progress of the imperial arms through his country; and that, 
having at length made his escape, he defeated Valerian’s army, took him 
prisoner, and detained him until the damage done by his troops had been 
repaired, and a sum of money paid as a ransom for the Persian blood shed 
in the campaign. Shapour was called Zulektaf ( < lord of the shoulder-blades’), 
from his breaking the shoulder-blades of his Arabian captives. 

Between this prince^ and Bahrain Gour, four kings intervene, of whom 
little is related but the length of their reigns. Bahrain is one of the most 
renowned monarchs in Persian history. His romantic bravery, his spirit of 
adventure, his love of the chase, of music, and of the fine arts, have all con- 
tributed to render him famous in eastern history, while oriental fable has 
made him the hero of some of her most delightful stories. His brothers 
had all died early, which induced his father, Yezdejiid, to send him to 
Arabia, under the care of a friendly prince of that nation. To this educa- 
tion, amongst a romantic and hardy people, may be ascribed, in part, Ins 
bravery, his adventurous spirit, and that love of field-sports which has passed 
into a proverb. On the death of his father, another prince of the royal 
family was raised to the throne by the Persian nobles, and Bahram only 
obtained Ins right alter a temble struggle, which is thus described : 

After much speaking and disputing on one side and the other, it was decided, 
with the concurrence of Bahrain, that the royal diadem should be placed 
between two hungry lions, and that the kingly power should be given to him 
who should snatch it from between them. Then the commander of the forces 
brought into an enclosed space two furious lions and the Kaianian diadem ; and 
Bahram said to Cosroe, “ Step forward and take up the diadem.” But Cosroe 
thought in himself, 

The splendid diadem, when such a mortal fear is in the way to it, 

Is, indeed, a lieait- stirring ornament, but it is not worth the loss of the head. 

So he said to Bahram, “ I am the actual possessor of crown and throne, and 
thou the pretender to them : it is thou that must venture first for the acquisi- 
tion of them.” The lion-hearted prince, on this, stepped towards the diadem, 
and was assailed by one of the lions. The young hunter leaped upon him, and 
struck him on the head with a stone; and when the second lion approached, 
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he seized him by the ears, and smote together the heads of the two, so that their 
brains were dashed out of their skulls and through their ears, and by the blows 
of the prince they were driven into the thicket of destruction ; then he took 
the crown and placed it upon his head. 

The mildness, justice, and benevolence of his administration, and his own 
fondness for elegant amusements, seem to have afforded the leisure and 
encouraged the taste for such pleasures, which became general amongst his 
people. Finding a deficiency of musicians amongst his own subjects, he sent 
for them from India ; and from the great number of persons of this class 
who then came into Persia and settled, a class of men are supposed to des- 
cend who hold much the same anomalous position there as the gipsies in our 
own country. An irruption of Tatars interrupted for a while this universal 
festivity. The Khacan crossed the Jihoun with an immense army, laid waste 
the country as he advanced, and saw Bahrain retire before him, leaving both 
the enemy and his own nobles and people under the impression that he had 
fled from terror of the invader. But when the barbarian leader was thus 
lulled into perfect security, he w as surprised by a night attack from Bahrain, 
who had returned with a chosen band of his bravest warrior*, “ men who 
would fearlessly place their foot in the lion's mouth, and advance into the 
jaws of the crocodile." Each carried on his horse’s neck the dried skin of 
a bullock, filled with stones; and the suddenness of the attack, the extra- 
ordinary noise thus produced, and the daring valour of the little band and 
their heroic leader, spread a panic through the immense Tatar host, and 
many of them were slaughtered. Bahrain killed the Khacan with his own 
hand, and the kingdom was wholly delivered from its northern invaders by 
tins bold manoeuvre of her monarch. 

A long and romantic story is then told of a journey taken by this monarch 
in disguise into India. He is there said, single-handed, to have slain an 
enormous elephant, which had long kept the inhabitants of the metropolis 
m terror, and wholly taken possession of the road between the jungle it inha- 
bited and the city. 

Bahrain fell, at length, a victim to his passion for hunting : he stumbled 
mtu a large pit of water, or natural well, in which he sank, and the Persian 
annalist declares that neither horse nor man were ever seen again. 

The incursion of the Tatars in this reign seems to have brought the two 
races in closer contact; nor was their intercourse always of a hostile cha- 
racter. Kliosh Nuaz, one of their kings, assisted Firoz against his brother, 
Hormuz, and established him on the throne : a service which was repaid by 
an invasion of his territories by the ungrateful sovereign. In the first 
instance, this was generously pardoned by the Tatar king, but in a second 
irruption of the Persians, Firoz was slain. 

He was succeeded by his son Palash ; and Kobad, his brother, making 
his escape from him into Tatary, was brought back after the lapse of four 
years, and established upon the throne, as his father had been, by the gene- 
rous Tatar monarch. Kobad, in his flight, had stayed one day at the house of 
a n °Mcman, with whose daughter he fell in love; and on his return, found 
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the result of his brief acquaintance with his beautiful bride was a lovely boy of 
three years: this son was named Cosroe, but is better known under his title 
of Nushirvan Adil — Nushirvan the Just — a name by which he has been 
celebrated through all subsequent ages. The reign of Kobad was marked 
by the prevalence of the heresy of Mazdak, a wretched impostor, who held 
the doctrine of the community of goods and of wives ; and whose followers, 
acting up to his doctrine, and combining the power with the will to do evil, 
became the scourge of the unhappy country in which their strange heresy 
prevailed. Kobad himself embraced the detestable doctrine, and all the ear- 
nest remonstrances of the indignant Nushirvan were necessary to prevent 
his mother from being sacrificed, by her infatuated husband, to the lawless 
passion of Mazdak. On Nushirvan’s accession to the throne, he was obliged, 
for a whde, to temporize with the impostor, till the establishment of his 
government gave him the power, and the hcrcsiarch’s excesses a pretext, 
to put him to death. His followers were punished by death and confiscation 
of goods, which were returned, as far as possible, to those from whom they 
had been forcibly taken away. The number of these sacrifices to offended 
justice and humanity was very great : a hundred thousand stakes are said to 
have impaled as many wretched fanatics. 

The reign of Nushirvan, though the most prosperous and renowned in 
the Iranian history, wS disturbed by a bitter domestic calamity. His son 
Noushizad, the child of a Christian wife, rebelled against his father, and 
seizing the occasion of his absence in Syria, and the report of his death, 
gathered together a considerable body of Christians, and made a formidable 
show of opposition. Nushirvan, like David of old, gave strict charges to his 
generals to preserve the life of Ins guilty son, and these charges were as 
inefficient as those of the Jewish monarch. Noushizad’s last words were, 
to desire that he might be buried with Christian rites ; and his father was 
long inconsolable for the scion of his royal house which had thus perished. 

This monarch was alike famed for the wisdom of his internal policy, and 
the extent of his foreign conquests. On the side of Tatar) , Arabia, and Syria, 
he made extensive conquests : he humbled the pride ol the Greek empeior 
in many battles, and raised the Persian empire to a height of power which 
it had never before attained. He encouraged the arts of life, made the 
most judicious arrangements for the administration of justice, and, by a 
division of the Persian provinces into four parts, over each of which he 
appointed a trusty vicegerent, provided for the more careful supervision ot 
his whole empire. 

The reign of his son, Hormuz, who had during his father’s life-time 
acquired much military reputation, commenced under the most happy aus- 
pices, and for nearly twelve years of successful administration he sustained 
the high reputation of his father. But intoxicated, perhaps, by success, he at 
length lapsed into tyranny : his nobles rebelled against a monarch who had 
thinned their numbers by his cruelties; his dominions were invaded by the 
Greeks, the Arabs, and the Tatars; and his unworthy treatment of his gal- 
lant general, Baharam Choubin, who had signalized himself against the last- 
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Ode from the Chinese. 

named enemy, completed his ruin. Baharam rebelled, threw his king into 
prison, and set up Khosru Parviz, the son of the deposed monarch, as a 
pageant to favour his own usurpation of the throne. The public voice, how- 
ever, was for the young prince, who, during the course of these troubles, had 
taken refuge in the Greek empire : he was recalled, formally crowned, and 
two of his uncles removed the only impediment to his dominion, by butcher- 
ing the unfortunate 1J ormuz in prison — an act for which they were them- 
selves put to death by the young king. 

The reign and the personal history of Khosru, like those of Bahram 
Gour, have furnished many materials for oriental fiction. His unbounded 
magnificence, the luxury in u hich he lived, the beauty and romantic history 
of his fair wife Shirin, have been recorded with all the embellishments of 
eastern imagination. He extended his conquests widely, too, into the eastern 
portion of the Greek empire, took Jerusalem, and, as the Persian historian 
assures us, obtained possession of the holy cross, which was found cased in 
gold and buried deeply in the ground. His fate, in many respects, resembles 
that of his father. Reverses of fortune, aggravated by his own supineness 
and luxury, raised against him the nobles of the kingdom : he was thrown 
into prison, where he languished till the hand of an assassin, at the direct 
instigation of his unnatural son, closed a life of unparalleled splendour, by 
a terrible and retributive death. Shirouiah, the pafrieule, did not long enjoy 
the fruits of his crime, lie seems to have died under the terrors of remorse, 
within a ft’"’ months of his ascending the throne. 

'1 he rest of the history of Persia, till its final conquest by the Mohamedan 
Arabs, is a mere detail of usurpations and depositions, till we reach the 
reign of Yezdejird, under whom the Persians sustained a signal defeat, in 
winch then monarch was slain, their independence destroyed, and their rich 
and powerful empire rendered tributary to the soldiers whom they had so 
lately despised as the i( naked eaters of lizards of the deserts.” 


ODE ON HUMAN LIFE. 

(from 'I he CHINESE.)* 

In Spring, to wander o’er the earth, whose hues 
Arc vivid with the fresh and fragrant flowers; 

In Summer’s heat, o’er lilied pools to muse; 

To quaff the wine in Autumn’s fading bowers; 

And when the snowy blast of Winter’s strong, 

To listen to an ancient poet’s song. 

At nights — the unexpected nights — to rest 
Until the unasked-for morns again unclose : 

Such is a life of Virtue I ah, how blest 
Year after year in calm succession flows ! 

B. 

* From a pair of v,«scs in the possession of Sir Hillgrovc Turner. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND BILL. 

Although the Bill, entitled “ a Bill for the Protisional Government 
of British settlements in the Islands of New Zealand/’ received its death- 
blow on the 20th June, in the attempt to read it a second time in the House 
of Commons, we cannot refrain from commenting upon this strange attempt 
at legislation, which shows that men actuated by the best and most philan- 
thropical motives cannot be entrusted with the framing of laws. 

The project which, in its naked outline, was calculated not to excite 
alarm, but on the contrary to conciliate support, originated with an associa- 
tion, its acting committee comprehending highly respectable individuals, 
whose object was to effect a settlement in New Zealand, with a view of 
civilizing and evangelizing the natives. Jt was proposed to treat with the 
New Zealanders for the cession of part of the country, upon terms which 
would furnish them with protection against the evils to which they are 
exposed from adventurers and runaway convicts, and with the instruction 
and example which would expedite their progress towards civilization. The 
views of the association were developed fully in a work, of which we gave 
a brief notice.* The project subsequently met with violent opponents, but 
nothing could tend more to weaken public confidence in the judgment of 
those who have undertafen to manage the affairs of the association, than 
this Bill. 

The preamble of the Bill is as follows:— 

Whereas the foundation of British settlements in distant lands, according 
to a wise and just system of colonization, must conduce to the advantage of 
this populous and commercial kingdom, and to the honour of her Majesty’s 
crown : And whereas the group of islands in the southern ocean, commonly 
called New Zealand, consisting of two principal islands, together with several 
smaller islands adjacent thereto, are well adapted for the purposes of such 
colonization : And whereas many British subjects have fixed their residence in 
the said islands, some of whom have acquired considerable property therein, 
and the number of such British settlers is continually increasing ; and the said 
islands have become much frequented by British and other shipping, whereby a 
regular and increasing trade and intercourse are carried on therewith : And 
whereas there are not in force within the said islands any laws for the protec- 
tion of life, liberty, or property; by reason whereof, many unjust and wicked 
acts have been committed with impunity therein, and the native inhabitants 
thereof have been grievously injured : And whereas it is seriously apprehended, 
and has been represented to her Majesty by divers of her Majesty’s servants 
exercising authority in the South Seas, that unless measures be adopted to pre- 
vent the evils occasioned by the present state of intercourse between her 
Majesty’s subjects and the native inhabitants of the said islands, the said native 
inhabitants will continue to diminish in numbers, and will, in all probability, 
be shortly exterminated : And whereas divers of her Majesty’s subjects now in 
Great Britain, and possessing among them considerable property, are desirous 
of embarking for the said islands of New Zealand, for the purpose of settling 
in such parts thereof as the native inhabitants may be willing to cede to her 
* See Vol. xxiv p. 279. 
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Majesty, provided that adequate protection be secured to their persons and 
property within such territories as may be so ceded therein; and that all waste 
lands which may be lawfully ceded to her Majesty therein, be disposed of to 
settlers by sale only, bpon a sound and uniform system; and that the purchase- 
money thereof be employed principally as an emigration fund : And whereas 
others of her Majesty’s subjects are ready and willing to advance considerable 
sums of money in order to the foundation and maintenance of settlements in 
the said islands, upon condition that the government thereof be confided pro- 
visionally to commissioners specially appointed for that purpose, with the 
approval of her Majesty in Council; and that the waste lands therein be dis- 
posed of, and the purchase-money applied in the manner aforesaid : And 
whereas it is expedient that her Majesty’s said subjects, being so desirous, 
should be enabled to carry their said laudable purposes into effect, and that 
sufficient powers should be granted to enable just and equitable treaties to be 
made with the native inhabitants, for the purchase and cession of lands in the 
said islands, and in particular it is desirable that law and government should be 
duly established within the said islands, not only for prevention of the many 
evils arising as aforesaid, from the want thereof, but to the end that the native 
inhabitants may, for the future, be preserved from injury and wrong, may be 
instiuctcd in the knowledge of religion and the useful arts, and accustomed to 
the manners of social life, whereby, under the favour of Providence, colonization 
will be the means of diffusing amongst them the blessings of Christianity, and 
promoting their civilization and happiness : Be it th jjefore enacted, &c. 

The Bill then proceeds to appoint the individuals composing the Com- 
mittee of the Association before-mentioned, and their successors in office, 
“ Commissioners for Settlements in New Zealand,” with powers which, as 
they were gradually unfolded in the successive clauses, struck us with 
astonishment. The Commissioners are empowered to make and enter into 
'•uch treaties or contracts as they shall deem expedient, with any chiefs or 
inhabitants of the native race, or other competent persons, in the islandsof 
New Zealand, for the cession to the crown of any sovereign rights, 
tern tones, or lands within the islands, and declare such territories British 
settlements, divide them into districts and give them any names they think 
lit. The Commissioners may enter into such treaties or contracts with 
native chiefs or others, having competent authority, as they shall deem 
necessary, in order to enable them to exercise a criminal jurisdiction 
for the Inal and punishment of offenders, and for the seizure of runaway 
convicts, or other criminals or offenders against the laws of Great 
Britain, or of the said British settlements, within any parts of New Zea- 
land whereof the sovereignty shall not have been ceded ; and also to enable 
the Commissioners to make regulations for the trade, navigation and inter- 
course between the inhabitants of the settlements, or other British subjects, 
and the native inhabitants in the Islands whereof the sovereignty shall 
not have been ceded, and to enable the Commissioners to regulate all other 
matters affecting the relations between the inhabitants of the settlements, or 
other British subjects, and the native inhabitants of any parts of the 
Islands whereof the sovereignty shall not have been ceded, or in anywise 
touching their interests or affairs respectively. The Bill, indeed, provides 
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that copies of the treaties so made shall be laid before the Privy Council and 
Parliament, and that no such treaty or contract shall be valid unless made 
with the free will and full consent of the native parties thereto, and publicly 
ratified, in the presence of a protector of the native inhabitants : but this is 
a feeble and flimsy security against wrong. 

The Bill goes on to enact, that the government, as well legislative as 
executive, civil and military, and for all purposes whatsoever, of all terri- 
tories within the said Islands whereof the sovereignty shall be ceded to her 
Majesty or to the Commissioners, shall be vested m the Commissioners and 
their successors in office ; and they are authorized to make all such laws, 
institutions, ordinances and regulations, and to constitute such courts 
of justice and judges, with such civil and criminal jurisdiction, and to 
appoint all such public officers of every description, as to the Commis- 
sioners shall seem necessary for the peace, welfare and good government of 
her Majesty’s subjects, as well as of all persons of the native race, and 
others within the said British settlements; and, in so far as they shall be in 
that behalf specially empowered by her Majesty, and not otherwise, to pardon 
all offences, and remit all fines within the settlements, either freely or condi- 
tionally, as to their discretion shall seem fit; and also to admit, by naturali- 
zation or otherwise, all aliens within the said settlements to the rights of 
British subjects therein, subject to such conditions as to the said Commis- 
sioners shall seem fit: and the said Commissioners may make such 
temporary and exceptional laws as shall appear to them adapted to the 
uncivilized state of the inhabitants of the native race, who shall not be 
obliged or required to obey or be subject to the general laws of the settle- 
ments: and the Commissioners are authorized to impose such customs and 
other duties, taxes and assessments, as shall to them seem necessary for the 
foundation and government of the settlements, and for all public purposes, 
as well as for defraying the expenses of the Commissioners, and the costs 
incurred in carrying this Act into execution. Here is the perpetual sovereignty 
of the country delegated to the Commissioners, almost without control. 

The Commissioners are further empowered to appoint such person as they 
may think fit to be “ the Council of Government” fur the settlement, to ne- 
gociate, make and enter into treaties and contracts ; all and any of whom they 
may remove, “ at their discretion,” and appoint others in their stead. The 
Commissioners are to regulate the rank and precedence of these councillors, 
“ as to them shall seem meet,” and to prescribe the duties of their office and 
their procedure therein ; and the Commissioners may delegate to such 
Council, or to any of the members thereof, such of their powers and autho- 
rities as they shall think fit, under such circumstances as they may direct, 
and may revoke or vary such delegated authority, and act as if no such 
delegation had been made. 

Without the means of enforcing its authority on the spot, these large 
powers would be inoperative ; but the Bill empowers the Commissioners to 
provide for the defence and protection of the said settlements, by raising 
and maintaining either 'such a colonial corps or militia, consisting of such 
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number of effective men, or such police force, or by equipping and main- 
laming such armed vessels, manned with such number of men, as to the 
Commissioners shall from time to time seem expedient ; and the Commis- 
sioners may establish and enforce such articles of war and martial law, for 
the military or naval forces, or for the protection and peace of the settle- 
ments, as the Commissioners shall deem necessary. 

The Commissioners arc empowered to sell all the lands of the settlements 
to British subjects " at such price as the Commissioners shall from time to 
time deem expedient;" and the purchase-money and rents of lands, after 
leserving onc-fourth for local improvements, are to be divided into two 
parts, the “ purchase fund" and the " emigration fund the former to be 
employed in the fulfilment of treaties and defraying expenses incident 
thereto ; and the latter to be applied to the costs of conveying to the settle- 
ments labouring persons as emigrants. 

The Commissioners are required to set apart and reserve a portion of the 
ceded lands, for the benefit of the native owners and their descendants. 
After proclamation of the Act in New Zealand, no title can be acquired 
to any lands there by any individual other than natives from any of the 
native inhabitants, by purchase or otherwise. The Commissioners may 
appoint and remove at pleasure (subject to the approbation of the Crown) a 
“ Commissioner for Native Titles," to inquire into hnd determine claims to 
lands or hereditaments in the islands. 

These are some of the most prominent features of this extraordinary Bill, 
the framers of which could expect it would pass only by calculating on a 
degree of apathy in the two Houses of Parliament, which would be a betrayal 
<’l their duty. There can be no doubt that such powers, lodged in hands 
where abuse would be impossible, might furnish an excellent corrective of 
(he evils attending the present intercourse between the settlers and visiters 
in the Bay of Islands and the aborigines ; but no man in his senses would 
speculate upon such a condition. The granting of powers like these would 
mvitc their abuse. 

The projectors of this extraordinary law, it appears, complain that her 
Majesty’s Government lent their sanction to it at the outset. If this be the 
fact (though it is denied on the part of the Government), it shows gross 
negligence or culpable design in those who have the direction of our colonial 
affairs. Perhaps they were lulled into security by reliance on the character 
and motives of the Association Committee. Public jealousy is now so much 
loused, that we doubt much whether Parliament will entrust them with any 
powers at all. * 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society . — This Society held a general meeting on the 26th of 
May, at which the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie took the chair. 

Josiah Heath, and F. C. Brown, Esq., were elected resident members. 
Richard Wood, Esq , of Constantinople, was elected a corresponding member. 

A paper was read by Professor Royle, on the subject of Caoutchouc, or 
Indian Rubber. The professor observed, that this substance, which but a few 
years since was used for nothing more than for rubbing out pencil-marks, was 
now, from the valuable qualities it possessed, applied to a great variety of 
purposes; such as rendering cloth impervious to water; for elastic belts and 
ropes, and bands for machinery; also, for paints and varnishes, and new 
applications of it to the arts and purposes of life were every day being dis- 
covered, as might be inferred from the great increase which had taken place of 
late years in the quantities imported into this country. 

It is said that the Chinese had an early knowledge of Caoutchouc ; but it does 
not appear that that circumstance had any influence on its discovery in other 
parts of the world. The earliest record of it in England was by Dr. Priestley, 
who mentions it as being extremely useful for erasing pencil-marks. Condamine, 
the French traveller, in a paper read before the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, 
in 1 745, states that the resin called Cahuchu (Caoutchouc) is produced in the 
forests of Quito, and is used by the natives for making boots, bottles, &c. Ac- 
cording to Humboldt, it had long been known to the Peruvians. 

Botanists, in describing the tree from which Caoutchouc exuded, had unfor- 
tunately given different names to it; but it is now generally admitted to belong 
to the family of Euphorbiacea. It is also furnished by other tribes, as those 
containing the fig genus. It may be expected to be procured in all parts of the 
woild where there is a high temperature and particularly when that is com- 
bined with moisture, as in tropical forests. It is now imported from South 
America, VeraCruz, Sierra Leone, Java, and Penang. It is abundant in the 
northern parts of India ; and the paper read chiefly referred to the probability 
of its becoming an extensive article of commerce with that country. Dr. Royle 
stated that he brought forward the subject, at the suggestion of the Right Hon. 
Chairman of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, in order to show 
the Society in what way the investigations of the committee might tend to 
make better known here the natural products of our Indian empire; and to 
prove to the natives of India the riches they possessed in the least suspected 
substances. Dr. Royle’ s first attention to the subject had been elicited by a 
visit to the Elastic Web Manufactory of Messrs, Cornish and Co., where he 
learnt that there was a considerable difficulty in procuring a sufficient supply of 
Caoutchouc, except at a greatly advanced price. In consequence of this in- 
formation, he was induced to write out to India, instituting inquiries relative 
to its production in that country. The replies he received were most satis- 
factory, and fully confirmed his previous anticipation that an inexhaustible 
supply could be procured from thence. Dr. Royle read the letters referred to; 
and remarked, he had since discovered, that ten years previous to this, Mr. 
George Swinton, formerly Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, had, 
among other little-known products of India, sent home to Dr.' Brewster, and 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, a specimen of Caoutchouc collected in the 
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gylhet Hills; but it attracted little notice, and the box containing the speci- 
mens was recently found by Mr. Swinton in the lumber-room of the Society’s 
apartments. One of the letters read by Dr. Royle, addressed to him by Dr. 
Wallich, of Calcutta, and dated in January of the present year, stated that, in 
consequence of Dr. Royle’s communications, he had made inquiries of the 
officers in the Assam provinces respecting Caoutchouc; and the result had 
been, that Captain Jenkins, assisted by Lieut. Vetch, had forwarded to Dr. 
Wallich, for transmission to the Caoutchouc Company in London, 2 cwt. of 
Caoutchouc, which had been collected in Assam by Lieut. Vetch from the 
Ficus Elastica, which was found to be very abundant in several parts of that 
country. Dr. Wallich further stated, that he considered there was scarcely 
any limit to its supply from that part of India; and that, consequently, there 
was every prospect of its being a source of great commercial importance to 
both countries. 

Dr. Cantor exhibited to the meeting various drawings of fish from the Bay 
of Bengal, and read some notes upon them, and also upon the fisheries of that 
part of India. After describing several species not before scientifically eluci- 
dated, he adverted to their edible value; and remarked that the greater part 
of the animal food of the natives was of necessity restricted to fish, which 
was therefore an article of the first importance to them. The sea-fishery of 
Bengal was not carried on to any extent, chiefly because the distance of the 
markets is too great to allow of the carriage of the commodity in a fresh 
state. The only class of fishermen who are provided with sea-built boats, inha- 
bit villages near the entrance of the Hooghly; and the fish are so plentiful, 
that a few hauls arc generally sufficient to load a boat. The bazaars of Cal- 
cutta are always stocked with an ample supply of dried fish, principally imported 
by the Burmese and Arabs; but from experiments recently made in the sailing 
and preserving of fish on the coasts of Bengal, by Capt. It Lloyd, there was 
no doubt the natives themselves might abundantly furnish the market of 
Calcutta with the article at a much cheaper rate than is now the case. 

Dr. Royle afterwards read some observations on Butca kino, an astringent 
exudation from the Dhak or Pulas of India, with an analysis of the substance 
by Mr. E. Solly. It was found to contain a very large proportion of tannin ; 
experiments would he made to ascertain its real value to the tanner; and, 
if found useful, it could easily become an article of commerce to almost any 
extent, as the plant was diffused over almost every part of India. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the authors of these communica- 
tions; in moving which, the Right lion. Chairman adverted to the proceedings 
and prospects of the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce of the Society, 
ami expressed his conviction that the committee, in its practical results, would 
fully prove its utility, and its claims to public support and encouragement. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal . — The anniversary meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal was held on the 3d of January; H. T. Prinsep, Esq., V. P., in the 
chair. 

Various persons were proposed as members, including M. Jauhert, President 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

The bust of Professor Wilson, by Sir F. Cbanlrcy, which had just arrived, 
was exhibited to the meeting; it was considered a remarkably good likeness. 

lhe Secretary laid before the meeting a copy of the Khuzunat-iil-lhn, at 
^ en gth completed; and also the first proof of* the Sharaya-ul- Islam, recently 
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undertaken in conjunction with Nawab Tah&war Jung: also the catalogue 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Hindi works in the Society’s Library. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report of the Society’s progress for 
the year 1837. The accession of members had been larger than in any year 
since the Society’s institution; viz. ordinary members 40; honorary members 7. 
The loss by death and departure lor Europe had been 20. 

The accounts showed the following amount of receipts and payments:— 
Received, including balance of last year (Rs. 220), and a receipt in deposit 
from the French Government towards procuring a copy of the Vedat (Rs. 625), 
Rs. 12,818 ; Payments, Rs. 10,292 ; balance in the Bank of Bengal, Rs. 2,526. 
In the department of Oriental Publications, the receipts were Rs. 4,600; the 
Payments, Rs. 2,460. 

“ All the works which the Society had undertaken to finish were now com- 
pleted, with the exception of the Mahubharata , itself advanced to the 300th 
page of the fourth or last volume. Of the sale of this work it was somewhat 
premature to form any estimate before the whole series could be offered to 
purchasers; but judging from the other finished Sanskrit works, the native 
demand would be very limited, owing to the great poverty of the learned 
classes, to the absence of a tika or commentary, which most readers required, 
and to the adoption of the Devanagari character ; the proportion of Bengali 
readers being far above that of up-country pandits. By the time the edition 
would be completed, there would probably be a balance against the undertaking 
of near Rs. 6,000. As one mode of diminishing this large debt, the Com- 
mittee of Papers had recommended the acceptance of an offer of Rs. 1,000 
for the incomplete copies of the Fatawa Alcmgiri, of which a maulavi was 
willing to undertake a reprint, and it was thought still higher terms might be 
obtained, so numerous were the demands for law books among the educated 
Mohamedans. Confident hopes were long entertained of a favourable answer 
to the Society’s Memorial to the Honourable Court of Directors in 1835 : it 
was known that the Court had recommended the local Government to sub- 
scribe Ils. 500 per month expressly to the furtherance of the Society’s 
Oriental publications; but even that degree of patronage had been since 
understood to be negatived by the Board of Control, leaving the cause in a 
more hopeless condition than if a decided refusal had at first been given, from 
the growing liabilities incurred on the expectation of aid.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Kittoe is about to publish, at Calcutta, a series of sketches and illustrations of 
the architecture of Upper India, accompanied by a small treatise on the origin, pro- 
gress, and decline of the style introduced and followed up by the Mohamedan empe- 
rors of Hindustan. 

A work from the Calcutta press is announced, entitled “ A Subaltern’s Sick Leave, 
or Rough Notes of a Visit to China in Search of Health,” by Lieut. Nicolas Poison 
(Peter Nicolson), of the Bengal N.I. 

Another work by the same author is announced, under the name of Assafar 
Wasilut-z- Zufar. 

Mr. Pharoah, of Madras, lias announced a Gazetteer of the Madras territories. 
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KAST-INDIA COMPANY'S MILITARY SEMINARY, ADDISCOMBE. 


A public examination was held at this 
institution oil Monday, the 11th June, in 
the presence of the Chairman, Major- 
General Sir James Lushington, K.C. B., 
the Deputy Chairman, Richard Jenkins, 
Esq., M.P«, a considerable number of 
the members of the Court, and the fol- 
lowing illustrious and distinguished indi- 
viduals, viz. — Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Prince George of Cambridge ; 
Lieut.- Generals Lord Bloomfield, and 
Sir Jasper Nicholls. Lord James Hay; 
Major-Generals Sir R. Houstoun, Sir C. 
Deacon, Sir J. O’Halloran, T. Stewart, 
Cleiland, Adyc ( It. A. ), Brigadier- Gene- 
ral Taylor ; Colonels Sir John May f R. A .), 
Sir C. Hopkinson, Patterson, Rogers 
(R.A.), Lindsay, Pasley, C. B. Taylor, 
(It M. College), Dyce- Sombre, and Sand- 
uith; Capt. Sir II. Baker, Bart. (R.N.); 
Lieut.- Colonels Jones ( R. A. ), Dunster- 
ullo, Cruigie, Shicl (Secretary to the 
Persian Legation), liny and Bonner; 
Majors Matson ( R.E ), W. Goidon, San- 
dys; Captains Oliphant (Madras Engrs.), 
Jervis (Bombay Engrs.), Melville- Giind- 
Jay, Burnaby (11. A.), Kemmis. The 
Reverend Messrs. Le Bas (E. 1. Coll.), 
Lindsay, and G. Coles ; G. A. Bushby, 
J. B. Thornhill, J.W. Muspratt, P. Mel- 
vill, J. Read, J. W. Sutherland, J. R. 
Gordon, J. Currie, J. B. Yzarn, Hooper, 
Ksqrs., &c. &c. 

After a careful investigation, the Public 
Examiner, Major-General Sir A. Dick- 
son, K.C. B., was enabled to bring for- 
waid twenty-five Gentlemen Cadets for 
examination, five of whom were selected 
for the artillery, viz. John Willim Fraser, 
Alexander Christie, Charles Vyvyan 
Cox, Craven Hildesley Dickens, and 
llcnry Hammond; and twenty-one for 
infantry service, in the order expressed 
in the following list, viz. George Walter 
Cuninghame, Henry Shepherd Money, 
Thomas Charles Henry D’Oyly, Robert 
Henry David Tulloh, Patrick Cheap Clark, 
Charles Borlase Stevens, Frederick Fan- 
ning, Henry Baker Sweet, Charles Ric- 
ketts Maling, Robert Lewis Taylor, 
Robert Black, James Barnes Dunster- 
ville, Alexander Lawrence Twcedie, Ar- 
thur Howlett, George Travers Sayer 
Carruthers, Charles Sydney Sparrow, 
James Travers, William Champion, Tho- 
mas Peach Waterman, James John 
Combe. 

The report of the Lieut. -Governor, Sir 
L. Staimus, C.B. , was satisfactory as to 
die conduct of the cadets during the teun ; 
-iUuded to the creditable pcilormancc of 


the duties, and the maintenance, on the 
part of the Corporal Cadets, of the disci- 
pline of the institution, and to their me- 
ritorious example. 

The prizes recommended by the Public 
Examiner and the Lieut. -Governor were 
presented by the Chairman in the follow- 
ing order of merit, viz. 

To Gentleman Cadet J. W. Fraser, 1st 
Mathematical, 1st Fortification, Military 
Surveying, 1st Hisdustani, and the sword 
for General Good Conduct, in presenting 
which Sir James Lushington expressed 
himself as follows, viz. 

“ Mr. Fraser : In the name of the 
Court of Directors, I present you with 
this sword, as a testimony of their high 
approbation of your examplary good con- 
duct. Whenever you look upon it, and 
consider the circumstances under which 
you have received it, it will, I am satis- 
fied, act as a talisman, and prevent your 
ever turning aside from the paths of rec- 
titude and honour. I feel, therefore, more 
than confidence — I have an absolute con- 
viction. that you will continue to pursue 
through life the same honourable course 
which has been the means of your ac- 
quiring this reward, as gratifying to me to 
present, as it must be to you to receive.” 

A. Christie, 2d Good Conduct. 

C. V. Cox, Military Drawing and Civil 
Drawing. 

C. H. Dickens, 2d Mathematical. 

H. Hammond — French. 

G. W. Cuninghame, 2d Fortification. 

H. B. Sweet — Latin. 

R. L. Taylor, 2d Hindustani. 

Second Class. 

Gentleman Cadet II. Yule, Mathema- 
tical, Fortification, Military Drawing, 
Military Surveying, Latin, and Good 
Conduct. 

A. J. M. Boilcau — French and Hin- 
dustani. 

G. F. Thorne, Civil Drawing. 

Harry W. B. Bell (of the third class), 
General Good Conduct. 

At this stage of the proceeding, the 
Chairman addressed the Cadets in the 
following terms. 

“ Gentlemen Cadets : It is a most 
pleasing part of my duty to express to 
you the gratification the examination of 
this day has afforded, not only to me, but 
also, I am certain, to those members of 
the Court of Directors who are present 
on this occasion. Nor do I consider it 
less satisfactory, that the reports which 
have been received fiom the Public Ex- 
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aminer and Lieut. -Governor assure us 
that, generally, your application to your 
studies, and your good conduct during 
the past term, have been such as to reflect 
credit on yourselves, and to afford a con- 
vincing proof you are fully sensible of the 
benefits you derive from being admitted 
into this institution. 

** Having every reason to believe the 
intentions of the Court of Directors, in 
establishing the Military Seminary, have 
been fully accomplished, by sending forth 
from its walls a succession of young offi- 
cers, whose qualifications, when matured 
by experience, and a few years of active 
service in the subordinate ranks, have 
enabled them to serve their country in a 
manner most beneficial to the public inte- 
rests and most honourable to themselves, 
are we not bound to tender our acknow- 
ledgment to those who have been mainly 
instrumental in producing this desirable 
result? 

“ To the Public Examiner, to the 
Lieut.- Governor, and to the professors 
and officers, I beg to express the high 
sense I entertain of the zeal and ability, 
vigilance and firmness, with which they 
execute the important duties of their 
respective offices, and to assure them the 
Court of Directors duly estimate their 
valuable services. 

“ Gentlemen : To you who are now 
leaving the Seminary, and will shortly 
proceed to India, the anxiety I feel for 
your welfare, and the deep interest I 
must ever take in every thing affecting 
tile honour arid character of the Indian 
army, are the leading motives which in- 
duce me to offer you some advice, in the 
persuasion and hope that it may prove 
useful to you. You will not, 1 think, be 
the less disposed to listen with attention 
to what I may recommend to you, pro- 
ceeding as it does from one in the same 
service as yourselves, who has passed the 
best part of his life in that country to 
which you are going, and who has served 
much with his regiment, both in the sub- 
ordinate and superior ranks 

“ First, then, let me impress on your 
minds the great importance of making 
yourselves well acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the troops with whom you are 
to serve. However talented you may be, 
however scientific, without this qualifica- 
tion, you will be impeded and embar- 
rassed at every step you take. With it, the 
performance of your duty, in many essen- 
tial points, will be easy and pleasant, ad- 
vantageous to those under your command, 
and most serviceable to your own interest ; 
for perhaps you may not be aware that it 
is a regulation of the service, that with- 
out this necessary knowledge, you cannot 
be appointed either to the regimental or 
the general staff. 

“ You will find youraehes, on your 


arrival in India, placed amongst men 
differing from you greatly in habits, man- 
ners, and religion, but not by any means 
deficient in, on the contrary, possessing in 
an eminent degree those attributes of a 
good soldier, courage, fidelity, and loyalty. 
Treat them with kindness, consideration, 
and indulgence, as regards their prejudices 
and religion, and you will command their 
love arid their gratitude ; and above all, let 
me enjoin you to exercise a vigilant self, 
control, and never let any provocation 
irritate you to commit any personal vio- 
lence towards a native, a practice alike 
forbidden by positive orders from the 
Court of Directors, and by every manly 
and generous feeling. 

“ Be punctual, cheerful, obedient, and 
active in the performance of your military 
duties, and you will gain the approbation 
and esteem of your superiors. Be cour- 
teous and gentlemanly in your demeanour 
to all, neither apt to give or take offence, 
but always acting in a manner becoming 
the high-minded officer and gentleman, 
and you must secure the respect and re- 
gard of your equals. Be temperate in 
your manner of living, and prudent in 
your expenditure ; this will afford you 
the best chance of returning to your na- 
tive country in health and independence, 
and thus reaping the just reward of a 
long and honorable course of public ser- 
vice. 

“ To you, Gentlemen Cadets, who will 
return here after the vacation, were any 
incentive necessary to stimulate you to 
the most strenuous exertions, during the 
remaining period of your stay at this 
institution, that incentive is, I would say, 
at fhis moment before your eyes, and 
acting with peculiar force. 

“ 1 have frequently had the pleasure of 
witnessing, on former similar occasions to 
this, the attendance of many noble and 
distinguished persons, hut never till this 
day have we been honoured by the pre- 
sence of any members of the royal family. 
Ills Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and his son, Prince George, have 
graciously condescended to be present at 
this examination. I look upon this as an 
event Addiscombe may well be proud of. 
1 hope I do not presume too much in 
saying, that to the high estimation in 
which this institution is held by all who 
have had the opportunity ol judging of 
its merits, and to its public reputation, 
we are indebted for the distinguished 
honour his Royal Highness has conferred 
upon us ; and I would fain encourage the 
belief, that the proceedings his Royal 
Highness may witness here this day will 
leave a favourable impression on his mind. 

“ I trust I do not exceed the bounds of 
discretion in breathing a hope, that a mo- 
ment might arrive when his Royal High- 
ness would be pleased to assure our he- 
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loved Sovereign Lady the Queen, that 
it is the constant and earnest endeavour 
of the East-India Company to train up 
their military officers in the manner best 
calculated to make them the loyal and 
courageous defenders of her Majesty’s 
Eastern dominions.” 

The Mathematical Examination com- 
menced with several theorems and pro- 
blems in Geometry, which were given to 
those Cadets who were the least advanced 
in their studies. The Public Examiner 
then proceeded to give to other parts of 
the class some theorems in Conic Sec- 
tions, &c. ; those in the meantime who 
had finished their Geometry solving seve- 
ral simple and quadratic equations, of va- 
rious degrees of difficulty, and expounding 
several Algebraic examples by the bino- 
mial theorem. 

The Senior Cadets afterwards demon- 
strated various propositions in different 
parts of Mechanics and Natural Philoso- 
phy, and their application to practice, such 
as the Balliston pendulum, the regulator 
oi governor of steam-engines, which con- 
cluded this important pait of the exami- 
nation. 

In the Fortification Department, 
Gentlemen Cadets Fraser, Cuninghatne, 
Cox, Dickens, and Christie had prepared 
various constructions which weie full of 
mteiest. The foitifieations on both sides 
of the Rhine at Coblentz, as executed by 
General Aster, were beautifully drawn by 
Cadets Fraser and Cox, with explanations 
of the forts of Alexander, of Ehrenbreit- 
stein, and their dependencies. Cadet 
Christie had prepared the subject of sap- 
ping, and Captain Jebb’s modification of 
advancing the double sap with three sap 
lolleis — all these methods were illustrated 
by dear well-executed models of each 
kind of sap. Cadet Cuninghame, had 
executed an elaborate plan of a system of 
fortification proposed by Lieutenant Kaye, 
of the Bengal Artillery, which he attacked 
and i educed in a very cleur and able man- 
ner. Cadets Maling and Stevens had re- 
spectively, attacks of the modern system, 
and a series of advanced lunettes, which 
contained projects of attack, journals of 
the sieges, tables of engineer and artil- 
lery means for the reduction of the de- 
fences. Cadet Dickens’ plan of blindages 
and platforms was beautifully executed, 
and its explanatory notes were most per- 
spicuous. A series of ordnance and 
mining experiments for breaching, as car- 
ried on by the French artillery at Metz, 
was arranged by Cadet Christie, accom- 
panied by explanatory observations, show- 
,J ig how carefully he had studied the sub- 
ject. These were amongst the leading 
subjects of a vast quantity of useful pro- 
fessional matter brought forward on this 
occasion. On military bridges, seven 
Gentlemen Cadets were examined in Sir 
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Howard Douglas’ essay on this subject,, 
wi?.— -Cadets Yule, Boileau, Robertson, 
Bourchier, Fytclie, Bruce, and Williams, 
embracing chiefly the construction of 
bridges of boats, pontoons, rafts of tim- 
ber and casks; velocities of currents, and 
their effects, &c. The subject of sus- 
pension bridges had been most carefully 
examined by Cadet Yule, whose informa- 
tion excited considerable attention ; espe- 
cially his description of the ingenious 
mode of crossing the gap of 100 feet in 
width, in the Roman bridge over the 
Tagus, at Alcantara, in l$l£. 

The out-door operations in this depart- 
ment consisted of the construction of 
several bridges across a piece of water, 
on which the bridge practice is constantly 
carried on. A strong bridge, sixty feet long, 
made of a pair of Colonel Blanshard’s 
small infantry tin cylindrical pontoons, 
and of two rafts of small casks, with sad- 
dles and superstructure to correspond, was 
formed by a section of fourteen Cadets. 
An elegant little bridge for infantry, sixty 
feet, long, was made of a pair of long spars, 
resting on two small pontoons, and cover- 
ed with light hurdles. There was a neat 
suspension bridge also, sixty-six feet long, 
formed of two chains sustained by rough, 
strong trees, firmly fixed in as uprights. 
After the bridging exhibition, the main 
works (which are gi eatly advanced around 
the Pai ade Ground) were to have been 
attacked and esealaded, by escalading 
platforms, and all was prepared, when a 
tremendous pour of rain came on, which 
wetted every person in the field through 
and through. The escalading platforms 
which were to have been used on this oc- 
casion are superior to escalading ladders, 
when the ditches of the field-works are 
narrow. In this case, the four platforms 
over which the assaulting parties were to 
mount into the bastion attacked were 
to have been run out by cadets from a 
portion of parallel at 110 yards distant in 
double time, and on reaching the coun- 
terscarp, their extremities to be dropped 
on the superior slopes of the parapets, 
stretching across an opening of thirty feet ; 
the operation being covered by the fire of 
two three-pounders in the parallel, and 
opposed by two three-pounders in the 
defensive works ; these platforms were 
each made of a pair of long scaffolding 
poles lashed at three feet apart upon the 
axletrees of limber carriages, and having 
a good flooring of hurdles. 

But the most interesting sight on this 
occasion, was a boat proposed and exe- 
cuted by Lieut. Cook, R.N., the able As- 
sistant Professor of Fortification at Ad- 
discombe. This boat is eighteen feet long, 
six feet broad in the beam, and three feet 
deep, of great strength, and capable of 
currying twenty men; it is formed of two 
sets of oak ribs, which enclose a strong 
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canvass covered with Mackintosh varnish, 
so that when the gunwale, the keel, and 
the kelson pieces are off, it folds up like 
a double telescope towards the centre ; 
and the whole boat, with its gear, goes 
into a half circular box, six feet long, three 
feet deep in the curve, and one foot and 
a-half wide, altogether weighing less than 
four hundred-weight. An elephant can 
carry four of these boats, and thus eighty 
men can be pushed across a river by ma- 
terials carried by one elephant; the boat is 
as well calculated for pontoons as for com- 
mon purposes, as was illustrated at Addis- 
combe by the formation of a bridge sixty 
feet long, the boat being the only support 
between the banks, upon which the spars 
rested. The buoyant properties of this 
l»oat are considerable, and it is especially 
suited to the service in India, where the 
transport of common pontoons is so diffi- 
cult, from the bad nature ot the roads. 

The Military Drawings exhibited 
were as follow, viz. 

First Class. 

Cape of Good Hope, by Gentleman 
Cadet Cox; Battles of Dresden and Ber- 
gen. by Frazer; Battle of Dresden, 1838, 
by D’Oyly; Battle of Culm, by Ham- 
mond ; Battle of Culm, by Christie; Lines 
of Torres Vedras and Car-da-deu, by 
Clark ; Sketch of Ground between Lis- 
bon and Vimera, by Money; Sketch of 
Heights of Roleia, by Sweet ; Battle of 
Malplaquet, by Tulloh; Battle of Bel- 
grade, by Stevens; Survey of Ground, 
in Kent, by Dickens ; Survey of Dunkirk, 
by Dunsterville ; Battle of Friedland, by 
Twcedie; Battle ot Alexandria, by llow- 
lett; Battle of Albuera, by Taylor. 


compass, of various military positions 
in the surrounding eountry. This prac- 
tice is calculated to give facility in sketch* 
ing the features of ground, which is con- 
sidered the most difficult part of military 
surveying. All the sketches exhibited 
were the original ones taken in the field ; 
and many of them do great credit to the 
Cadets. Those of Messrs. J. Fraser, 
Alexander Christie, Charles V. Cox, ami 
W. G. Cuninghame, were particularly 
noticed. 

The proficiency now attained by many 
of the Gentleman Cadets in this branch of 
their instruction, will ensure at all times 
a supply of qualified officers for the im- 
portant surveys constantly required in 
India, 

Landscape Drawing. — In this de- 
partment a great variety of specimens were 
produced, showing much taste and talent. 
Among the most prominent — A View of 
Skelw ith Ford, in Langdalc, Cumber- 
land, by Gentleman Cadet C.Cox, of the 
first class, attracted great attention, from 
its beauty ot colour and complete finish. 
This drawing obtained the first prize. A 
View ot the Bay of Naples, by J. Fraser; 
and a View in the Zuyder Zee, near Am- 
sterdam, by A. Christie, were very little 
inferior, the former drawing possessing 
that happy serenity of atmosphere so pe- 
culiar to the climate of Italy ; in the 
latter, a gloomy (and in our opinion a very 
difficult) sky was well given, representing 
the near approach of a thunder-storm in 
large masses ot dark electric clouds, A 
Village Scene, Evening, by C. H. 
Dickens ; a View of Wyburn Water, by 
It. Tulloh, and a View ot the City of Dur- 


j ham, by II. Hammond, were exceedingly 

oetwiu ora**. effective, and told well for the talent and 

The following were also deserving of in(lustry ot „, e scvera , ^mu-men by 
much commendation : whom they were executed : in all, the 

Storming ot French Jr'pes before May- aerial perspective was well preserved ; and 
enee, by Yule^ tl £of Czaslnfjffiul ltodngo, j n the lust-mentioned, viz. the view of 
by^Fvtche uJfajoz, by WilJiamV Boileau ; Durham, Mr. Hammond has been rc- 
near Croydon, by Bell ; Sketch Ground niarkably fortunate in expressing the (lif- 
Disposition ot the Allies in Ar\oys f . fhc ferent degrees of distances, as seen when 
linea, by Stuart; Ground near AddingL^- looking towards a setting sun, and the 
park, by Bruce- inp\> natura ^ progression from the grey tints ot 

In the Military Surveying DepaI/ \> Nth c distant objects, to the blighter and 
ment, numerous plans attested the oV^re powerful colours of the foreground, 
gence of the pupils during the past lo e ' ^Vi? u,st not omit a small, but beautiful 
year. Those in the first class have J| n g» consisting of cottages, figures, 

exercised in taking sketches, with VVees agreeably mingled, by G. Thorne, 

aid of the pocket sextant and survey * Vsecond class, and which obtained 

* x>nd prize. 

V* 
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PENAL CODE OF BRITISH INDIA. 

(Continued /romp. 17G). 

CHAP. V. 

OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE STATE. 

109. Whoever wages war against the Government of any part of the terri- 
tories of the East-India Company, or attempts to wage such war, or by instiga- 
tion, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the waging of such war, shall be 
punished with death, or transportation for life, or imprisonment of either 
description for life, and shall forfeit all his property. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A joins an army of a foreign power, which has invaded the territories of the 
East- India Company, and serves in that army. A lias committed the oftence defined 
in this clause. 

((>) A conspires with other persons to cause an insurrection against the East-India 
Company’s Government in 011 c of the presidencies. A has committed the offence 
defined in tin's clause. 

(<■) A instigates a native power to make war on the Government of India. A has 
committed the offence defined in tlii« clause. 

110. Whoever by any act, or by any illegal omission, conceals the existence 
of a design to wage war against the Government of any part of the territories 
of the East-India Company, intending or knowing it to be likely that he may 
by such concealment facilitate the waging of such war, and thereby previously 
abets the waging of such war, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to fourteen years, and must not be 
less than two years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

111. Whoever, with the intention of inducing or compelling the Governor- 
general of India, or the Governor or Deputy Governor of any presidency, or 
any member of the Council of India, or of the Council of any presidency, to 
exercise, or refrain from exercising, in any manner, any of the lawful powers of 
such Governor-general, Governor, Deputy Governor, or member of Council, 
assaults, or makes show of assaulting, or wrongfully restrains, or attempts 
wrongfully to restrain, or overawes by means of a riotous assembly, or 
attempts so to overawe, such Governor-general, Governor, Deputy Governor, 
or member of Council, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extent to seven years, and must not be less than one 
year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

112. If any person, by doing any thing whereby lie commits ail offence under 
tlic last preceding clause, also commits an offence under any other clause of 
this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

113. Whoever, by words, either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs, 
or by visible representations, attempts to excite feelings of disaffection to the 
Government established by law in the territories of the East-$tulia Company, 
among any class of people who live under that Government, shall be punished 
with banishment for life, or for any term, from the territories of the East-India 
Company, to which fine may be added, or with simple imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to three years, to which fine may be added, or with 
fine. 

Explanation. Such a disapprobation of the measures of the Government as 
ls compatible with a disposition to render obedience to the lawful authority of 
^'ff/.«A9wr//.N.S.VoL.2(>.No.l03, - & 
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the Government, and to support the lawful authority of the Government 
against unlawful attempts to subvert or resist that authority, is not disaffec- 
tion ; therefore, the making of comments on the measures of the Govern- 
ment, with the intention of exciting only this species of disapprobation, is not 
an offence within this clause. 

114. Whoever wages war against the Government of any Asiatic power in 
alliance with the Government established by law in the territories of the East- 
India Company, or attempts to wage such war, or, by instigation, conspiracy, 
or aid, previously abets the waging of such war, shall be punished with 
banishment from the territories of the East-India Company, to which fine may 
be added, or with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may 
extend to three years, to which fine may be added, or with fine. 

115. Whoever uses any place within the territories of the East-India Com- 
pany for the purpose of making preparations to commit depredations on the 
territories of any power at peace with the Government of the said territories, 
or for the purpose of taking refuge after committing such depredations, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term whieh may 
extend to fourteen years, and must not be less than two years, and shall also 
be liable to fine, and to forfeiture of any specific property. 


CHAP. VI. 

or orrENcFs kkeating to thk army and navy. 

11G. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the 
committing of mutiny by a soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the 
East-India Company, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to seven years, and must not be less than 
one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

I J 7- Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the 
committing of mutiny by a soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the 
East-India Company, shall, if mutiny be committed in consequence of that 
instigation, in pursuance of that conspiracy, or with that aid, be punished 
with transportation for life, or imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to life, and must not be less than three years, and shall also 
be liable to fine. 

118. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets an 
assault by any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East-India 
Company, on any superior officer of such soldier or sailor, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend to three 
years, and must not be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine. 

111). Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets an 
assault by any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East-India 
Company, on any superior officer of such soldier or sailor, shall, if such 
assault be committed in consequence of that instigation, in pursuance of that 
conspiracy, or with that aid, be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to seven years, and must not be less than 
one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

120. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the 
desertion of any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East- 
India Company, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 
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121. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the 
desertion of any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East* 
India Company, shall, if desertion be committed in consequence of that insti- 
gation, in pursuance of that conspiracy, or with that aid, be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
years, or fine, or both, 

122. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the de- 
sertion of any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East- 
India Company, to an enemy, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to seven years, and must not be less 
than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

123. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets the 
desertion of any soldier or sailor in the service of the King or of the East- 
India Company, to an enemy, shall, if desertion be committed in consequence 
of that instigation, in pursuance of that conspiracy, or with that aid, be 
punished with transportation for life, or imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to life, and shall also be liable to fine. 

124. Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, knowing that a soldier or 
wiil or in the service of the King or of the East-India Company, has deserted, 
subsequently abets such desertion by harbouring such soldier or sailor, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to three months, or fine, which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

Exception. This provision does not extend to the case in which the harbour 
is given by the husband, or wife, or relation in the direct ascending or des- 
cending line, or brother, or sister, of the person to whom the harbour is given. 

125. Whoever, by instigation, conspiracy, or aid, previously abets what he 
knows to be a breach of military or naval discipline by any soldier or sailor in 
the service of the King or of the East-India Company, shall, if such breach of 
discipline be committed in consequence of such instigation, in pursuance of 
that conspiracy, or with that aid, be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

Illustration. 

13, a soldier, offers his military accoutrements for sale to A ; A buys them, know- 
ing that it is a breach of military discipline in 13 to part with these accoutrements. A 
lias committed the offence defined in this clause. 

126. Whoever, not being a soldier in the service of the King or of the East- 
India Company, wears any garb or carries any token resembling any garb or 
token used by such soldier, with the intention that it may he believed that he 
is such soldier, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to three months, or fine, which may extend to 
Us. 500, or both. 


CHAP. VII. 

OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE PUBLIC TRANQUILLITY. 

127. An assembly of twelve or more persons is designated as “ a riotous 
assembly,** if it is the object of that assembly to overawe the Legislative or 
Executive Government of India, or the Government of any presidency, or 
any public servant, or any body of public servants, in the exercise of the 
lawful powers of such public servants, or of such body; or to resist the 
execution of any law ; or to commit any assault, mischief, or criminal tres- 
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pass; or wrongfully to restrain any person; or to put any person in fear of 
hurt or of assault; or wantonly to insult or annoy any person; or if that 
assembly is attended with circumstances which may reasonably excite appre- 
hensions that its object is one of those aforesaid. 

Explanation. An assembly which was not riotous when it assembled, may 
subsequently become a riotous assembly, 

128. Whoever, being aware of facts which render any assembly a riotous 
assembly* intentionally joins that assembly or continues in it, is said to com- 
mit the offence of “ rioting.” 

129. Whoever commits the offence o& rioting shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to six months, or 
fine, or both, 

130. Whoever commits the offence of rioting by joining or continuing in a 
riotous assembly which has been commanded to disperse in the manner pre- 
scribed in the Code of Procedure, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

131. If any person commits the offence of rioting in such a manner that he 
commits an offence under the last preceding clause, and also commits an 
offence under cither of the two next following clauses, the punishment shall 
be cumulative. 

132. Whoever commits the offence of rioting, being armed with any weapon 
for shooting, stabbing, or cutting, or having made preparation for committing 
the offence of rioting, by arming himself with any weapon whatever, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to two years, or fine, or both. 

133. If murder be committed by any rioter, while committing the offence of 
rioting, every other person who, at the time of the committing of the murder, 
is committing the offence of rioting as a member of the same riotous assembly, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which 
may extend to five years, or fine, or both. 

134. If any person, in committing the offence of rioting, commits an offence 
under any clause contained in any other chapter of this Code, tl\c punishment 
shall be cumulative. 

135. Whoever intentionally joins or continues iu any assembly of twelve or 
more persons, knowing that such assembly has been commanded to disperse in 
the manner prescribed in the Code of Procedure, shall be punished with simple 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to one month, or fine, or both. 

136. Whoever, malignantly and wantonly, or by doing any thing which is 
illegal, gives any provocation to any person, intending or knowing it to be 
likely that the effect of that provocation may be, that the offence of rioting will 
be committed, shall, if the offence of rioting be committed in consequence of 
such provocation, be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

137. If any person, by doing any thing whereby he commits an offence under 
the last preceding clause, also commits an offence under any other clause of 
this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

Illustration. 

A offers an insult to the religion of a class of persons, with the deliberate inten- 
tion of wounding their feelings : he is punishable with imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one year, by clause 282; but it he also knows it to be likely that he shall 
cause rioting, and does so cause rioting, he will be liable to punishment both under 
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clause 282 and clause 136 ; that is to say, he will be punishably with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding two years. * 


CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE AlIUSE OF THE POWERS OF PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

138. Whoever, being or expecting to be a public servant,* directly or indi- 
rectly accepts, obtains, or attempts to obtain from any party, for himself, or 
for any other party, any gratification whatever, other than legal remuneration, 
as a motive or a reward for doing or* forbearing to do any official act, or for 
showing or forbearing to show, in the exercise of his official functions, favour 
or disfavour to any party, or for rendering or attempting to render any service 
or disservice to any party with the Legislative or Executive Government of 
India, or with the Government of any presidency, or with any public servant, 
as such, or with any body of public servants, as such, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three years, 
or fine, or both. 

Explanations. “Expecting to be a public servant.” If a person not expect- 
ing to be in office obtains money by deceiving others into a belief that he is 
about to be in office, and that he will then serve them, he may be guilty of 
cheating, but he is not guilty of the offence defined in this clause. 

“Gratification.” The word “gratification” is used to denote, not only 
pecuniary gratifications, and gratifications estimable in money, but also all gra- 
tifications of appetite, and all honorary distinctions. 

“ Legal remuneration.” All remuneration is legal which is given to a public 
servant by the Government which he serves, or by any person thereunto autho- 
rised by that Government, or which a public servant is permitted to accept by 
the Government which he serves, or by any person thereunto authorised by 
that Government. 

“ A motive or a reward for doing.” A person may receive a gratification as 
a motive for doing what he does not intend to do, or as a reward for doing 
what he has not done. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, a public servant, obtains Z’s consent that Z’s sister shall live with A as A’s 
mistress, as a motive to A lor giving Z a place in A’s gift. A has committed the 
offence defined in this clause. 

(h) A, a public servant, obtains from Z, a banker, a situation in Z’s bank for A's 
brother, as a reward to A for deciding a cause in favour of Z. A has committed the 
offence defined in this clause. 

(c) A, holding the office of resident at the couit of a subsidiary power, accepts a 
lac of rupees from the minister of that power. It does not appear that A accepted 
tins smn as a motive or a reward for doing or forbearing to do any particular official 
‘let, or for rendering or attempting to render any particular service to that power with 
the British Government ; but it docs appear that A accepted the sum as a motive, 
or a reward for generally showing favour in the exercise of his official functions to 
that power. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(d) A, a public servant, induces Z erroneously to believe that A’s influence with 
the Government lias obtained a title for Z, and thus induces Z to give A money as a 
reward for this service. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

139. Whoever directly or indirectly accepts, obtains, or attempts to obtain 
bom any party, for himself, or for any other party, any gratification what- 
CVlt j as a motive or a reward for inducing, by the exercise of personal 

* For the definition of the worth “ public servant," see clause 14. 
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influence, any public servant to do or to forbear to do any official act, or 
to show, in the exercise of the official functions of such public servant, 
favour or disfavour to any party, or to render or attempt to render any 
service or disservice to any party with the Legislative or Executive Go- 
vernment of India, or with the Government of any presidency, or with any 
public servant, as such, or with any body of public servants, as such, shall 
be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to six 
months, or fine, or both. 

Illustration. 

An advocate who receives a fee for arguing a case before a judge ; a person who 
receives pay for arranging and correcting a memorial addressed to Government, setting 
forth the seiviccs and claims of the memorialist; a paid agent for a condemned cri- 
minal, who lays before the Government statements tending to show that the condem- 
nation was unjust; are not within this clause, inasmuch as they do not exercise 
personal influence, 

140. Whoever, being a public servant, abets, either previously or subse- 
quently, the offence defined in the last preceding clause, when that offence is 
committed by means of real or pretended influence over himself, shall be 
punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years, 
or fine, or both. 

Illustration. 

A is a public servant. 11, A’s mistress, receives a present as a motive for soliciting 
A to give an office to a particular person ; A abets her doing so, II is punishable 
with imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months, or fine, or both. A is punish- 
able with imprisonment lor a term which may extend to three years, or fine, 
or both. 

141. Whoever, being a judge, directly or indirectly accepts, obtains, or 
attempts to obtain, for himself or for any other party, a gift of any valuable 
thing, other than refreshments according to the common usages of hospitality, 
from any party whom he knows to be plaintiff or defendant in any proceeding 
which is pending in the said judge’s court, shall be punished with simple impri- 
sonment for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

Explanation. By a gift is meant any thing which is in reality a gift, what- 
ever colour may be given to the transaction. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, a judge, hires a house of Z, who has a cause pending in A’s court. It is 
agreed that A shall pay fifty rupees a month, the house being such that, if the bargain 
were made in good faith, A would be required to pay two hundred rupees a month. 
A has obtained a gift of a valuable thing from Z. 

(b) A, a judge, buys of Z, who has a cause pending in A’s court, Government 
promissory notes at a discount, when they arc selling in the market ut a premium. A 
lias obtained a gift of a valuable thing from Z. 

(c) A, a judge, sells to Z, who has a cause pending in A’s court, shares in a hank 
at a premium, when they are selling in the market at a discount. A has obtained a 
gift of a valuable thing from Z. 

142. Whoever, being a judge, pronounces on any question which comes 
before him in any stage of any judicial proceeding a decision which he knows 
to be unjust, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

143. Whoever, being a judge, for any purpose of favour or disfavour to 
any party, disobeys any direction of the law of procedure, shall be punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, 
or both. 
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]44. Whoever, being in any office which gives him legal authority to commit 
persons to confinement, or to keep persons in confinement, commits any person 
to confinement, or keeps any person in confinement, in the exercise of that 
authority, knowing that in so doing he is* acting unjustly, shall be punished 
with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, 
or both. 

14,5. Whoever, being a public servant, knowingly disobeys any direction of 
the law as to the way in which he is to conduct himself as such public servant, 
intending or knowing it to be likely that he may by such disobedience cause 
injury to any party, or save any person from legal punishment, shall be 
punished with simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year, 
or fine, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, being an officer directed by law to take property in execution in order to 
satisfy a decree pronounced in Z’s favour by a court of justice, knowingly disobeys 
that direction of law with the knowledge that he is likely thereby to cause injury to 
Z. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(b) A, being a magistrate in the 13|ngal presidency, and being directed by law to 
commit an offender for trial before the sessions judge, knowingly disobeys that direc- 
tion of law with the intention of thereby saving that offender from legal punishment. 
A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

14G. Whoever, being a public servant, and being, as such public servant, 
charged with the preparation of any document, frames that document in a 
manner which he knows to he incorrect, intending or knowing it to he likely 
that lie may thereby cause injury to any party, or save any person from legal 
punishment, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a 
term which may extend to three years, or fine, or both. 

147. Whoever, being a public servant, and being legally bound, as such 
public servant, not to engage in trade, engages in trade, shall be punished with 
simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to three months, or fine, or 
both. 

148. Whoever, being a public servant, and being legally bound, as such 
public servant, not to purchase or bid for certain property, purchases or bids for 
that property, either directly or by means of an agent, shall be punished with 
simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to three months, or fine, 
or both. 

141). Whoever, being a public servant, knowingly and without any reasonable 
excuse flisobeys any lawful order issued by his official superior or superiors for 
bis guidance in the discharge of bis public functions, or offers any intentional 
insult to any of his official superiors, or knowingly and without any reasonable 
excuse neglects the discharge of his official duties, shall he punished with fine 
to an amount not exceeding his salary for three months, if he be paid by salary; 
but if he be paid by fees, not exceeding thrice the amount of legal fees received 
by him in sonic one month ; and if he be paid in land, not exceeding one-fourth 

the clear annual value of such land. 

150. Whoever, not belonging to a certain class of public servants, wears any 
garb or carries any token resembling any garb or token used by that class of 
public servants, with the intention that it may be believed, or with the know- 
ledge that it is likely to be believed that he belongs to that class of public ser- 
vants, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which 
,ll ay extend to three months, or fine, which may extend to 11s. 500, or both. 
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151. If any person, in doing any thing whereby he commits an offence under 
any clause in this chapter, also commits an offence under any clause contained 
in any other chapter of this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

Illustration. 

A, a public servant, threatens to assess Z’s land unjustly high unless Z will give 
him money, and thus obtains money from Z. Here, A has committed the offence 
defined in Clause 138, inasmuch as he has obtained from Z a gratification as a motive 
for forbearing to show disfavour to Z in the exercise of A’s official functions ; \ has 
also committed extortion, inasmuch as he has obtained property from Z by putting Z 
in fear of injury. Therefore A is liable to the punishment of extortion added to that 
provided by Clause 138. 


NOTE B. 

ON THE t'HAl'TFIl OF C.FNFIIAL EXCEPTIONS. 

This chapter has been framed in order to obviate the necessity of repeating in every 
penal clause a considerable number of limitations. Some limitations l elate only to a 
single provision, or to a very small class of provisions. Tims the exception in favour 
of true imputations on character (clause 470) is an exception which belongs wholly to 
the law of defamation, and docs not affect any other part ol the Code. The excep- 
tion in favour of the conjugal rights of the husband (clause 359) is an exception which 
belongs wholly to the law of rape, and does not affect any other part of the Code. 
Every such exception evidently ought to he appended to the rule which it is intended 
to modify. 

But there are other exceptions which arc common to all the penal clauses of the 
Code, or to a great variety of clauses dispersed over many chapters. Such are the 
exceptions in favour of infants, lunatics, idiots, peisons under the influence of deli- 
rium ; the exceptions in favour of nets done by the direction ol the law, of acts done 
in the exercise of the right of self-defence, of acts done by the consent of the party 
harmed by them. It would obviously be inconvenient to repeat these exceptions 
several times in every page; we have, therefore, placed them in a separate chapter, 
and we have provided that every definition of an offence, every penal provision, and 
every illustration of a definition or penal provision, shall be construed subject to the 
provisions contained in that chapter. Most of those explanations appear to us to 
require no explanation or defence, but the meaning and the ground of the rules laid 
down in clause 69, and in the three following clauses, may not be obvious at first 
sight : on these, therefore, we wish to make a few observations. 

We conceive the general rule to be, that nothing ought to be an offence by reason 
of any harm which it may cause to a person of ripe age, who, undeceived, has given a 
free and intelligent consent to suffer that harm, or to take the risk of that harm. The 
restrictions by which the rule is limited affect only cases where human life is con- 
cerned. Both the general rule and the restrictions may, we think, be easily vin- 
dicated. 

If Z, a grown man, in possession of all his faculties, directs that his valuable 
furniture shall be burned, that bis pictures shall be cut to ’rags, that his fine house 
shall be pulled down, that the best horses in his stable shall be shot, that his plate 
shall be thrown into the sea, those who obey his orders, however capricious those 
orders may be, however deeply Z may afterwards regret that he gave them, ought 
not, as it seems to us, to be punished for injuring his property. Again, if Z chuses 
to sell Ids teeth to a dentist, and permits the dentist to pull them out, the dentist 
ought not to be punished for injuring Z’s person. So, if Z embraces the Moharucdan 
religion, and consents to undergo the painful rite which is the initiation into that 
religion, those who performed the rite ought not to be punished for injuring Z’s 
person. 
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The reason on which the general rule which we have mentioned rests is this, that it 
,s impossible to restrain men of mature age and sound understanding from destroying 
(heir own property, their own health, their own comfort, without restraining them 
fimn an infinite number of salutary or innocent actions. It is by no means true that 
mi'ii always judge rightly of their own interest; but it is true that, in the vast 
majority of cases, they judge better their own interest, than any lawgiver, or any 
tiilmnal, which must necessarily proceed on general principles, and which cannot 
have within its contemplation the circumstances of particular cases and the tempers 
of particular individuals, can judge for them. It is difficult to conceive any law 
which should be effectual to prevent men from wasting their substance, on the most 
chimerical speculations, and yet which should not prevent the construction of such 
works as the Duke of Bridgewater’s canals. It is difficult to conceive any law which 
should prevent a man from capriciously destroying his property, and yet which should 
not prevent a philosopher, in a course of chemical experiments, from dissolving a 
diamond, or an artist lrom taking ancient pictures to pieces, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
did, in order to learn the secret of the colouring. It is difficult to conceive any law 
which should prevent a man from capriciously injuring his own health, and yet which 
should not prevent an artisan from employing himself in callings which arc useful, and 
indeed necessary, to society, but which tend to impair the constitutions of those who 
follow them, or a public-spirited physician from inoculating himself with the virus of 
a dangerous disease. It is chiefly, we conceive, for this reason, that almost all 
governments have thought it sufficient to restrain men from harming others, and have 
left them at liberty to harm themselves. 

But though in general we would not punidi an act on account of any harm which 
it might cause to a peison who had consented to suffer that harm, wc think that there 
me exceptions to this rule, and that the case in which death is intentionally inflicted 
is an exception. 

It appears to us that the reasons which render it highly expedient to inflict 
punishment in ordinary cases of harm done by consent of the person banned do not 
exist here. The tiling prohibited is not like the destruction of property, or like the 
mutilation of the person, a thing which is sometimes pernicious, sometimes innocent, 
.sometimes highly useful. It is always, and under all circumstances, a thing which a 
wise lawgiver would desire to prevent, if it were only for the purpose of making 
human life more sacred to the multitude. Wo cannot prohibit men lrom destroying 
the most valuable effects, or from disfiguring the person of one who has given bis 
imcxtorted and intelligent consent to such destruction or such disfiguration, without 
piolnbiting at the same time gainful speculations, innocent luxuries, manly exercises, 
healing operations. But by prohibiting a man from intentionally causing the death of 
(mother, xve prohibit nothing which we think it desirable to tolerate. 

It seams to us clear, therefore, that no consent ought to be a justification of the 
intentional causing of death ; whether such intentional causing of death ought or 
ought not co be punished as murder, is a distinct question, and will be considered 
elsewhere. 

The next point which wc have here to consider is, how far consent ought to he a 
justification of the causing of death, when that causing of death is, in our nomen- 
clature, voluntary, yet not intentional ; that is to say, when the person who caused 
flic death did not mean to cause it, but knew that he was likely to cause it. 

In general we have made no distinction between cases in which a man causes an 
effect designedly, and the cases in which he causes it with a knowledge that he is 
hkely to cause it. If, for example, he sets fire to a house in a town at night, with 

other object than that of facilitating a theft, but being perfectly aware that he is 
I'^ely to cause people to be burned in their beds, and thus causes tile loss of life, wo 
l ,u,1 i ( =Ii him as a murderer. But tlieic is, as it appears to us, a class of cases in which 
u ls absolutely necessary to make a distinction. It is often the wisest thing that a 
lnan c:in do to expose his life to great hazard. It is often the greatest service that can 
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be rendered to him to do what may very probably cause his death. He may labour 
under a cruel and wasting malady, which is certain to shorten his life, and which ren- 
ders his life while it lasts useless to others and a torment to himself. Suppose that 
under these circumstances he, undeceived, gives his free and intelligent consent to 
take the risk ot an operation which, in a large proportion of cases, has proved fatal, 
but which is the only method by which his disease can possibly be cured, and which, 
if it succeeds, will restore him to health and vigour ; we do not conceive that it 
would be expedient to punish the surgeon who should perform the operation, though 
by performing it he might cause death, not intending to cause death, but knowing 
himself to be likely to cause it. Again ; if a person attacked by a wild beast should 
call out to his friends to fire, though, with imminent hazard to himself, and they were 
to obey the call ; we do not conceive that it would be expedient to punish them, 
though they might, by firing, cause his death, and though, when they fired, they 
knew themselves to he likely to cause his death. 

We propose, therefore, that it shall be no offence to do even what the doer knows 
to be likely to cause death, if the sufferer, being of ripe age, 1ms, undeceived, given 
a free and intelligent consent to stand the risk, and if the doer did not intend to 
cause death, hut, on the contrary, intended on good faith the benefit of the sufferer. 

We have how explained the divisions contained in clauses GO and 70. The cases to 
which the two next clauses relate bear a dose affinity to those which we have just 
considered. 

A lunatic may be in a state which makes it proper that lie should be put into a 
straight-waistcoat. A child may meet with an accident which may render the ampu- 
tation of a limb necessary. But to put this straight waistcoat on a man without his 
consent is, under our definition, to commit an assault. To amputate a limb is, by 
our definition, voluntarily to cause grievous hurt, and as sharp instruments are used, 
is a very highly penal offence. We have, therefore, provided by clause 71, that tin* 
consent of the guardian of a sufferer who is an infant, or who is of unsound mind, 
shall, to a great extent, have the effect which the consent of the sufferer himself 
would have, if the sufferer were of ripe age and sound mind. 

That there should be some provision of this sort is evidently necessary. On the 
other hand, we feel that there is a considerable danger in allowing people to assume 
the office of judging for others in such cases. Every man always intends in good 
faith his own benefit, and has a deeper interest in knowing what is for his own benefit 
than any body else can have. That he gives a free and intelligent consent to suffer 
pain or loss, creates a strong presumption that it is good for him on the whole to suffer 
that pain or loss; but we cannot safely confide to him the interest of his neighbours, 
in the same unreserved manner in which we confide to him his own, even when he 
sincerely intends to benefit his neighbours. Even parents have been known to deliver 
their children up to slavery in a foreign country, to inflict the most cruel mutilations 
on their male children, to sacrifice the chastity of their female children, and to do all 
this, declaring, and perhaps with truth, that their object was something which they 
considered as advantageous to the children. We have, therefore, not thought it suffi- 
cient to require, that on such occasions the guardian should act in good faith for the 
benefit of the ward. We have imposed several additional restrictions, which we con- 
ceive cariy tlieii defence with them. 

There yet remains a kindred class of cases, which are by no means of rare occur- 
rence. For example, a person falls down in an apoplectic fit; bleeding alone can 
save him, and he is unable to signify his consent to be bled. The surgeon who bleeds 
him commits an act falling under the definition of an offence. The surgeon is not the 
patient’s guardian; and has no authority from any such guardian : yet it is evident 
that the surgeon ought not to be punished. Again, a house is on fire ; a person 
snatches up a child too young to understand the danger, and flings it from the house- 
top, with a faint hope that it may be caught in a blanket below, but with the know- 
ledge that it is highly probable that it will be dashed to pieces, , Here, though the 
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child may be killed by the full, though the person who threw it .down knew that it 
uould very probably be killed, and though he was not the child’s parent or guardian, 
he ought not to be punished. 

In these examples there is what may be called a temporary guardianship, justified 
by the exigency of the case and by the humanity of the motive. This temporary 
guardianship bears a considerable analogy to that temporary magistracy with which 
the law invests every person who is present when a great crime is committed, of when 
the public peace is concerned. To acts done in the exercise of this temporary 
guardianship we extend, by clause 72, a protection very similar to that which we have 
given to the acts of regular guardians. 

Clause 73 is intended to provide for those cases which, though from the imperfec- 
tions of language they fall within the letter of the penal law, are yet not within its 
spirit, and are all over the world considered by the public, and for the most part 
dealt with by the tribunals, as innocent. As our definitions are framed, it is theft to 
dip a pen in another man’s ink, mischief to crumble one of his wafers, and an assault 
to cover him with a cloud of dust by riding past him, hurt to incommode him by 
pressing against him in getting into a carriage. There are innumerable acts, without 
performing which men cannot live together in society, acts which all men constantly 
do and suffer in turn, and which it is desirable that they should do and suffer in turn, 
yet which differ only in degree from crimes. That these acts ought not to be treated 
as crimes is evident, and we think it fur better expressly to except them from the 
penal clauses of the Code, than to leave it to the judges to except them in practice : 
for if the Code is silent on the subject, the judges can except these cases only by 
resorting to one of two practices which we consider as most pernicious— by making 
!,iw, or by wresting the language of the law fiorn its plain meaning. 

We propose clauses 71 and HI to except from the operation of the penal clauses of 
tlie Code large classes of acts done in good faith for the purpose of repelling unlawful 
aggicssions. In this part of the chapter we have attempted to define, with as much 
exactness as the subject appears to us to admit, the limits of the right of private 
defence. It may be thought that we have allowed too gieat a latitude to the exercise 
of this light, and we are ourselves of opinion, that if we had been framing laws for a 
hold and high-spirited people, accustomed to take the law into their own hand, and 
to go beyond the line of moderation in repelling injury, it would have been fit to 
provide additional restrictions. In this country the danger is on the other side, and 
the people are too little deposed to help themselves. The patience with which they 
submit to the cmel depredations of gang-robbers, and to trespass and mischief com- 
mitted in the most outrageous manner by bands of ruffians, is one of the most 
i markable, arid at the same time one of the most discouraging, symptoms which 
the styte of society in India presents to us. Under these circumstances, we are desi- 
ious rather to rouse and encouiagea manly spirit among the people, than to multiply 
icsUictions in the exercise of the right of self-defence. We are of opinion that all the 
evil which is likely to arise from the abuse of that right, is far less serious than the 
evil which would arise from the execution of one pci son for overstepping what might 
appear to the Courts to be the exact line of moderation in resisting a body of dacoits. 

We think it right, however, to say, that there is no part of the Code with which 
we feel less satisfied than this. We cannot accuse ourselves of any want of diligence 
or care. No portion of our work has cost us more anxious thought, or has been more 
frequently re written : yet we arc compelled to own, that we leave it still in a very 
imperfect state ; and though we do not doubt that it may be far better executed than 
it has been by us, we are inclined to think that it must always be one of the least 
exact parts of every system of criminal law. 

We have now made such observations as appear to us to be required on the general 
exceptions which we propose. It is proper that we should next explain why we have 
not proposed any exception in favour of some classes of acts which, as some persons 
ln ay think, arc entitled to indulgence. 
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We long considered whether it would be advisable to except from the operation, 
the Penal Clauses of the Code, acts committed in good faith from the desire *>1 
preservation : and we have determined not to except them. 

We admit, indeed, that many acts falling under the definition of offences ought no 
to be punished when committed from the desire of self-preservation ; and for thi 
reason — that, as the Penal Code itself appeals solely to the fears of men, it never caj 
furnisl? them with motives for braving dangers greater than the dangers with which ii 
threatens them. Its utmost severity will he inefficacious for the purpose of ]>reventing 
the mass of mankind from yielding to a certain amount of temptation. It can, indeed, 
make those who have yielded to the temptation miserable afterwards ; but misery, 
which has no tendency to prevent crime, is so much clear evil. It is vain to rely on 
the dread of a remote and contingent evil as sufficient to overcome the dread of instant 
death, or the sense of actual torture. An eminently virtuous man, indeed, will prefer 
death to crime. Put it is not to our virtue that the penal law addresses itself; n 0r 
would the world stand in need of penal laws, if men wore virtuous. A man who refuses 
to commit a bad action, when he sees preparations made for killing or torturing him 
unless lie complies, is a man who does not require the tear of punishment to restrain 
him. A man, on the other hand, who is withheld tiorn committing crimes solely or 
chielly by the fear of punishment, will never be withheld by that fear when a pistol is 
held to his forehead, or a lighted torch applied to his fingers, for the purpose of forcing 
him to commit a crime. 

It would, we think, be mere useless cruelty to hang a man for voluntarily causing 
the death of others by jumping from a sinking ship into an overloaded boat. Tliesuf- 
fering caused by the punishment is, considcied by itself, an evil, and ought to be 
indicted only for the sake of some preponderating good, llut no preponderating good 
— indeed, no good whatever — would be obtained by hanging a man lor such an act. 
Wo cannot expect that the next man who feels the ship in which he is left descending 
into the waves, and sees a crowded boat putting off from it, will submit to instant and 
certain death, from the fear of a remote and contingent death There are men, indeed, 
who, in such circumstances, w'ould sacrifice their own lives rather than risk the lives 
of others ; but such men act from the influence of principles and feelings which no 
penal laws can produce, and which, if they were general, would render penal laws 
unnecessary. Again, a gang of daeoits, finding a house strongly secured, seize a 
smith, and, by torture and threats of death, induce him to take his tools and force 
the door for them. Here, it appears to us that to punish the smith as a housebreaker 
would be to inflict gratuitous pain : we cannot trust to the deterring effect of such 
punishment. The next smith who may find himself in the same situation, will rather 
take his chance of being, at a distant time, arrested, convicted, and sentenced to 
imprisonment, than incur eeitain and immediate death. 

In the cases which we have put, some persons may, perhaps, doubt whether there 
ought to be impunity. Put those very persons would geneially admit that the extreme 
danger was a mitigating circumstance, to be considered in apportioning the punish- 
ment. It might, however, with no small plausibility, be contended that, if any punish- 
ment at all is inflicted in such cases, that punishment ought to be not merely death, 
but death with torture; for the dread of being put to death by torture might possibly 
lie sufficient to prevent a man from saving his own life by a crime ; but it is quite cer- 
tain, as we have said, that the mere fear of capital punishment, which is remote, and 
which may never be inflicted at all, will never prevent him from saving his life ; arid, 
u fortiori, the dread of a milder punishment will not prevent him from saving his 
life. Laws directed against offences to which men are prompted by cupidity, ought 
always to take from offenders more than those offenders expect to gain by crime. It 
would, obviously, be absurd to provide that a thief or a swindler should be punished 
with a fine not exceeding half the sum which he has acquired by theft or swindling. 
In the same manner, laws dnccted against offences to which men are prompted by 
fear, ought always tube framed in such a way as to be more tenable than the dangers* 
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»lif" th( 'y r T irC men t0 I,rave - Tt is 0,1 this ground, we apprehend, that a soldier 
, V |,„ runs away ». action is punished with a rigour altogether unproportioned to the 
moral depravity which lus offence indicates. Such a soldier may he an honest an I 
lauicvolc.it man, and irreproachable in all the relations of civil life; yet he is punished 
,S severely as a deliberate assassin, and more severely than a robber or a kidnapper 
Why » this ? Evidently, because, as his offence arises from fear, it must be punished 
in such a manner that timid men may dread the punishment more than they dread 
the fire of the enemy. 3 

[f all cases in which acts falling under the definition of offences done from the desire 
of self-preservation were as clear as the cases which we have put, of the man who 
jumps from a sinking ship into a boat, and of the smith who is compelled by dacoits 
to force a door for them, we should, without hesitation, propose to exempt this class 
elects from punishment; but it is to he observed, that, in both these eases, the per 
son in danger is supposed to have been brought into danger without the smallest fault 
on his own part-by mere accident, or by the depravity of others. If a captain of a 
merchantman were to run his ship on shore in order to cheat the insurers, and then 
to sacrifice the lives of others in order to save himself from a danger created by his 
" w " villai "y ; ,f * > ,crson ' v,l ° h » l1 joined himself to a gang of dacoits with no other 
addition than (fiat of robbing, were, at the command of his leader, accompanied with 
lineals of instant death in case of disobedience, to commit murder, though unwil 
linglv, the case would he widely different, and our former reasoning would cease to 
apply, hot it is evident that punishment, which is inefficacious to prevent a man from 
yielding to a certain temptation, may often be efficacious to prevent him from exposing 
Inmsclf to that temptation. We cannot count on the fear which a man may entertain 
of being brought to the gallows at some distant time as sufficient to overcome the 
tear of instant death ; hut the fear of remote punishment may often overcome the 
molHos which induce a man to league himself with lawless companions, in whose 
society no person, who shrinks Iron, any atrocity that they may command, can he cer- 
tain ol ins life. Nothing is more usual than for pirates, gang-iobbers, and rioters, to 
cscuse their dimes by declaring that they were m dioad ol their associates, and durst 
not net otherwise. Nor is it by any means improbable that this mny often he true: 
nay, It is not improbable that crews of pirates and gangs of lubber, may have com- 
muted crimes, which every one among them was unwilling to commit, under the 
mthicnce of mutual fear. But we think it dear that this circumstance ought not to 
rvompt them from the full seventy of the law. 

Again, nothing is more UMial than for thieves to urge distress and hunger ns excuses 
,ur their tllelts - 11 is certain, indeed, that many thclts are committed from the pres- 
to of distress so severe, as to be more ternblc than the punishment of theft, and 
Hi, in the disgrace which that punishment brings with it to the mass of mankind. It 
’s equally certain that, when the distress from which a man can relieve himself by 
theft is morg tenable than the evil consequence ot theft, those consequences will not 
veep him from committing theft. Yet it by no means follows, that it is irrational to 
punish him for theft ; for though the fear of punishment is not likely to keep any 
,Uan trum lhcft when lie is actually starving, it is very likely to keep him from being 
a s hite. It is of no effect to counteract the irresistible motive which imme- 

* |<itc y prompts to theft, but it is of great effect to counteract the motives to that 
'! ( 'ness and that profusion which end m bringing a man into a condition in which no 
iwuill keep him from committing theft. We can hardly conceive a law more inju- 
rious to society than one which should provide that, as soon as a man who had neg- 
ated Ins work, or who had squandered his wages in stimulating drugs, or gambled 
'cin away, had been thirty-six hours without food, and felt the sharp impulse of 
" w' ^ ^ i,n P«nity, steal food from his neighbours, 

th ° S * ltni ^’ ^ lerc ^ ore > ft in the highest degree pernicious to society to enact 
uo act done under the fear of even instant death should he an offence. It would 
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h fortiori be absurd to enact that no act under the fear of any other evil should be an 
offence. 

There are, a9 we have said, cases in which it would be useless cruelty to punish 
acts done under the fear of death, or even of evils less than death. But it appears to 
be impossible precisely to define these cases. We have, therefore, left them to the 
Government, which, in the exercise of its clemency, will doubtless be guided in a 
great measure by the advice of the Courts. 

We considered whether it would be desirable to make any distinction between 
offences committed against freemen and offences committed against slaves. We cer- 
tainly entered on the consideration of this important question with a strong leaning to 
the opinion that no such distinction ought to be made. We thought it our duty, how- 
ever, not to come to a decision without obtaining information and advice from those 
who were best qualified to give it. We have collected information on the subject frgm 
every part of India, and we have now in our office a large collection of documents 
containing much that is curious, and that in future stages of the work in which we are 
engaged will be useful. At present, wo have only to consider the subject with refe- 
rence to the Penal Code. 

These documents have satisfied us that there is at present no law whatever defining 
the extent of the power of a master over his slaves; that every thing depends on the 
disposition of the particular functionary who happens to be in charge of a district ; and 
that functionaries who are in charge of contiguous districts, or who have been in charge 
of the same district, hold diametrically opposite opinions as to what their official duty 
requires. Nor is this discrepancy found only in the proceedings of subordinate courts. 
The Court of Nizamut Adawlut at Fort William lay down the law thus : “ A master 
would not be punished, the Court opine, for inflicting a slight correction on his legal 
slave, such as a tutor would be justified in inflicting on a scholar, or a father on a 
child.” The Court of Nizamut Adawlut at Allahabad take quite a different view of 
the law: “ Although,” they say, “ the Mohamedan law permits the master to correct 
his slave with moderation, the Code by which the magistrates and other criminal 
authorities are bound to regulate their proceedings does not recognize any such power; 
and as the Regulations of the Government draw no distinction between the slave and 
the freeman in criminal matters, but place them both on a level, it is the practice of the 
Courts, following the principles ot equal justice, to treat them both alike.” The 
Court of Foujdarry Adawlut at Madras state that it is not the praotice of the Courts 
to make any distinction whatever in cases which come before them ; that a circular 
order of the Foujdarry Adawlut recognizes the right ot a master to inflict correction 
in certain cases, but that in practice no such distinction is made. We own that we 
entertain some doubts whether the practice be universally such as is supposed by the 
Foujdarry Adawlut. We perceive that two magistrates in the western division of the 
Madras presidency differ from each other in opinion on this subject. The magistrate 
of Canara says that “ the right of the master to inflict punishment has b^en allowed, 
but only to a very small extent.” The magistrate of Malabar states that “relation of a 
mastef and slave has never been recognized as justifying acts which would otherwise 
be punishable, or as constituting a ground for mitigation of punishment.” The Court of 
Foujdarry Adawlut at Bombay has gi\en no opinion on the point, and there is a great 
difference of opinion among the subordinate authorities in the Bombay presidency. 
One gentleman conceives that the imposing of personal restraint is the only act 
otherwise punishable which the Courts would allow a master to commit when a slave 
might be concerned. Another conceives that a master has a power of correction similar 
to that of a father. A third goes further, and is of opinion that “ all but eases of a very 
aggravated nature would be considered as entitled to exemption from a mitigation of 
punishment on this account.” On the other hand, several gentlemen are of opinion 
that the relation of master and slave would not be considered by the Courts as a plea 
for any act which would be an offence if committed against a free man. 
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It is clear, therefore, that we find the law in a state of utter uncertainty. It is 
equally clear that wo cannot leave it in that state. We must either withdraw from a 
large class of slaves a protection to which the Courts under the jurisdiction of which 
they live now think them entitled, or we must extend to a large class a protection 
greater than what they actually enjoy. 

We have not the smallest hesitation in recommending to his Lordship in Council 
that the law throughout all British India should be conformable to what, in the opi- 
nion of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut at Allahabad, is now actually the law in the 
presidency of Fort William, anil to what, in the opinion of the Court of Foujdarry 
Adawlut at Fort St. George, is now actually the practice in the Madras presidency : 
that is to say, we recommend that no act, falling under the definition of an offence, 
should be exempted from punishment because it is committed by a master against a 
slave. 

The distinction which, in the opinion of many respectable functionaries, the law 
now makes between acts committed against a free man and acts committed against a 
slave, is in itself an evil, and an evil so great, that nothing but the strongest necessity, 
ptoved by the strongest evidence, could justify any Government in maintaining it. 
We conceive that the circumstances which we have already stated are sufficient to 
show that no such necessity exists. By removing all doubt on the subject, we shall 
not dcpiive the master of a power the right to which has never been questioned, but 
of a power which is and has for some time been, to say the least, of disnutable lega- 
lity, and which has been held by a vciy precarious tenure. 

To leave the question undecided is impossible. To decide the question by putting 
any class of slaves in a worse situation than that in which they now arc, is a course 
which we cannot think of recommending, and which we are certain that the Govern- 
ment will not adopt. The inference seems to be, that the question ought to be 
decided by declaring that, whatever is an offence when committed against a freeman, 
shall also be an offence when committed against a slave. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that by framing the law in this manner, we do, in fact, vir- 
tually abolish slavery in British India ; and undoubtedly, if the law, as we have framed 
it, should be really carried into full effect, it will at once deprive slavery of those evils 
which are its essence, and will ensure the speedy and natural extinction of the whole 
system. The essence of slavery, the circumstance which makes slavery the worst of 
all social evils, is not, in our opinion, this— that the master has a legal right to certain 
services from his slave; but this — that the master lias a legal right to enforce the per- 
formance of those services without having recourse to the tribunals. He is a judge in 
his own cause. lie is armed with the power of a magistrate for the protection of his 
own private interest against the person who owes him service. Every other judge 
quits the bench as soon a9 his own cause is called on. The judicial authority of the 
master begins and ends with cases in which he has a direct stake. The moment that 
a master is really depiivcd of this authority— the moment that his right to service 
really becomes, like his light to money which he has lent, a mere civil right, which he 
can enforce only by a civil action — the peculiarly odious and malignant evils of slavery 
disappear at once. The name of slavery may be retained, but the thing is no longer 
the same. It is evidently impossible that any master can really obtain efficient service 
from unwilling labourers by means of prosecution before the civil tribunals ; nor is 
there any instance of any country in which the relation of master and servant is main- 
tained by mcan3 of such actions. In some states of society, the labourer works because 
the master inflicts instant correction wherever there is any disobedience or slackness ; 
m a different state of society, the people labour for a master because the master makes 
it worth their while. Practically, we believe it will be found that there is no third 
way. A labourer who has neither the motive of the free man nor that of the slave — 
who is actuated neither by the hope of wages nor by the dread of stripes — will not 
work at all. The master may, indeed, if he chooses, go before the tribunal and obtain 
a decree. But scarcely any master would think it worth while to do so, and scarcely 
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any labourer would be spurred to constant and vigorous exertion by the dread of such 
a legal proceeding. In fact, we are not even able to form to ourselves the idea of a 
society, in which the working classes should have no other motives to industry than 
the dread of prosecution. We understand how the planter of Mauritius formerly 
induced his negroes to work — he applied the lash if they loitered. We understand 
how the grooms and bearers are induced to work at Calcutta — they are gainers by 
working, and by obtaining a good character : they are losers by being turned away. 
Kut in what other way servants can be induced to work, we do not understand. 

It appears to us, therefore, that if we can really prevent the master from exacting 
service by the use of any violence or restraint, or by the infliction of any bodily hurt, 
one of two effects will inevitably follow : either the master will obtain no service at 
all, or he will find himself under the necessity of obtaining it by making it a source of 
advantage to the labourer as well as to himself. A labourer who knows that if he idles, 
his master will not dare to strike him; that if he absconds, his master will not dare to 
confine him ; that his master can enforce a claim to service only by taking more trouble, 
losing more time, and spending more money than the service is worth, will not work 
for fear. It follows, that if the master wishes the labourers to work at all, the master 
must have recourse to different motives; the motives of a freeman, to the hope of 
ic ward, to the sense of reciprocal benefit. Names aie of no consequence. It matters 
nothing whether the labourer be or be not called a slave. All that is of real moment 
is, that he should work from the motives and feelings of the freemen. 

Tin’s effect, wc are satisfied, would follow, if outrages offered to slaves were really 
punished exactly as outrages offered to freemen are punished : but we are far, indeed, 
from thinking that, by merely framing the law as we have framed it, we shall produce 
this effect. It is quite certain that slaves are at present often oppressed by their 
masters in districts where the magistrates and judges conceive that the law now is 
what we propose that it shall henceforth he. It is, therefore, evident that they may 
continue to be oppressed by their master-, when the law has been made perfectly clear. 
To an ignorant labourer, accustomed from his birth to obey a superior for daily food, 
to submit without resistance to the ciuelty and tyranny of that superior, perhaps to 
be transferred, like a horse or a sheep, from one supenor to another, neither the law 
which we now propose, nor any other law, will of itself give freedom. It is of little 
use to direct the judge to punish, unless we can teach the sufferer to complain. 

We have thought it right to state this, lest we should mislead his Lordship in 
Council into an opinion that the law, framed as we propose to frame it, will really 
remove all the evils of slavery, and that nothing moie will remain to be done. So far 
arevvc from thinking that the law, as we propose to fiame it, will of itself effect a 
great political change, that we greatly doubt whether even a law ..bolishing slavery! 
would of itself effect any great practical change. Our belief is, that even if slavery 
were expressly abolished, it might and would, in some parts of India, still continue 
to exist in practice. We trust, theiefoic, that his Loidship in Council will not con' 
sider the measure which we now recommend, as of itself sufficient to accomplish the 
benevolent ends of the ttritish Legislature, and to relieve the Indian Government 
from its obligations to watch over the interests of the slave population. 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 

No. VIII. 

The state of affairs in Persia has impelled the Indian Government to 
send a naval force, with troops on board, from Bombay to the Persian Gulf. 
The accounts from this presidency (p. 222) throw but little light upon the 
motives and object of this expedition; and the information extracted by Sir 
Stratford Canning from Sir John Hobhouse, in the House of Commons, 
though more authentic in its character, is, for politic reasons, scanty and 
indefinite. It would appear, however, from both sources, that the conduct 
of the Russians in Persia, and with reference to Central Asia, had inspired 
apprehensions in our Government at home and in India ; that several armed 
vessels and steamers, with five or six hundred sepoys, under Col. Sherriff, had 
been despatched, in June last, to the Persian Gulf; that its object was to 
protect the British establishments in Persia; and that (though this is mere 
rumour) it is intended to take possession of Karak, or Corgo, an island in 
the Gulf, five miles long and two broad, about sixty miles from Bushire, 
close on the Persian side. The advantages of this island as a station have 
caused it to be coveted by the Dutch, the French, and the British. Its 
occupation, under present circumstances, would be an act of incipient hosti- 
lity, justifiable only by strong necessity. Report asserts that Dr. McNeil, our 
representative at the Persian Court, has withdrawn. The fall of Herat, it 
is probable, has suggested new schemes of conquest to the young Shah of 
Persia, which the Russians, for their own objects, are desirous to encourage. 

The ruler of Herat, which was tributary to Persia, is Prince Kamran, 
of the (late) royal family of Cabul. It is distant from the city of Cabul, in a 
direct line, about four hundred miles due cast ; from Cabul to Attock, on 
the Indus, is about two hundred miles. From thence to Lahore is two hun- 
dred and twenty, which is distant from Delhi three hundred and eighty miles. 

From Burmah we have no intelligence upon which we can found any 
certain conclusion as to the probability of war or peace. Our force has 
been strengthened on the Burmese frontier, which is only a measure of 
discreet precaution or wise policy ; on the other hand, if the new king is 
suffered to break, in the most essential particulars, a solemn treaty, he gains 
his object without the risk and expense which a war would bring upon him. 
Our relations with China appear to be in a very critical position. For 
some time past, events have been tending to an issue which might have been 
foreseen when it was determined to remove the East-India Company’s 
establishment from Canton, which stood as a barrier between the Chinese 
authorities on the one side, and the European traders on the other. Whilst 
die latter assume a right to violate at will the laws of the empire, and 
smuggle into the country a drug which undermines the health and morals of 
the people, it is absurd to reproach the Chinese authorities with injustice, if 
they, after long endurance and frequent warnings, close their ports against 
foreign traders, and expel them from the country. It is to be hoped that 
the commander of her Majesty’s ships despatched to China is instructed to 
^mUo W r«.N.S.VoL.26.No,]04. 2 M 
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act 'With extreme caution, and will not, by seeking oocasionfor a collision, do 
indirectly what it would be unjust to do directly. 

r Of the domestic news from the presidencies of British India, we lament 
to perceive that the sufferings of the native population, through want and 
disease, are still the most prominent feature. The weather still remained un- 
favourable in many parts, and the havoc caused by starvation, the cholera, 
small-pox, and other diseases, generated or aggravated by the want of 
proper nourishment, is depicted in the same fearful colours in our intelli- 
gence of this month as of the last. 

The individual who calls himself Pertaub Chund, and of whose history 
an account was given last month, has at length compromised himself so 
deeply with the Government, that his career is probably at an end. 

Every arrival from Calcutta announces some new indication of European 
habits amongst the natives at the presidency. A debating club is esta- 
blished (p. 210), for the benefit of native students of English. The 
Zemindars’ Society, according to our correspondent (p. 230), is ** a well- 
organized plan, and may be productive of much benefit.” The Govern- 
ment appears to be favourable to it, and its operations are already charac- 
terized by a vigour unusual amongst Hindu bodies. A strong remonstrance 
is to be presented to Government against the resumption measure. The 
heads of the respectable Hindu families are incensed at the partial proceed- 
ings of the Dhurma Sabha (p. 210), and are about to institute another. 
These are harbingers of important changes. On the other hand, there is a 
rumour afloat in the native community, that one of the secretaries to Go- 
vernment is endeavouring to have a resolution passed, that henceforward no 
Hindus or Musulmans shall hold any appointment, of any description 
whatever, so long as he does not embrace Christianity. This should be a 
waining to those who seek to precipitate such changes. 

The impulse which has been given to the Money-market bf Calcutta will 
probably lead to important consequences. The additions made to the bank 
capital of Calcutta will increase its amount to nearly three millions sterling, 
which, if judiciously used, may be an instrument of great benefit. Our corres- 
pondent, who is well-informed (p. 234), seems to augur good from the new 
Bank of India, and from the augmentation of the capitals of the existing banks. 

The minor presidencies are barren of news this month. Lord Elphinstone 
has rendered himself popular amongst the natives by appointing two Hindus 
justices of the peace. 

The Cape papers bring further accounts of sanguinary conflicts between 
the emigrant boers and the African tribes. ‘ There is reason to think that 
some of the Caffer chiefs are not indisposed to hostilities with the English. 

The particulars of the discoveries now making in the territory of South 
Australia (p. 229) will be read with interest : the agricultural riches of 
that immense country seem to be gradually unfolding themselves. If there 
be any truth in the details given in p. 225, of the authorities at Port Mac- 
quarie having offered a reward for the murder of the aborigines, to be paid 
on the production of the right car, it is an act of barbarity which places the 
agents on a level with the savages themselves. 
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ROYAL FAMILY OF DELH.I>. 

TO THX EDITOR. 

Sir : In the notice of the present royal family of Delhi, which is appended 
to the sketch of Moghul history in the Asiatic Journal for July, the only event 
which is stated to have disturbed the even tenor of the life of Akbar II. is, in 
some instances, so imperfectly detailed, that I have been induced, from regard 
to the character and memory of Lieut. -Colonel Lyons, of the 10th regt. N.I., 
who then commanded the troops at Delhi, and as a matter of history, to request 
you will insert the following account of that affair in your next Number. 

I was staff-officer of the garrison at the period alluded to, and having been 
present when the orders were first given by the Resident, Mr. Seton, and also 
at his subsequent meeting with Colonel Lyons, before the final measure was 
resolved on, I can testify to the accuracy of the present statement, and have 
no objection to its being published on my authority, if you think proper. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Pitlvillc , Cheltenham , Thos. Barron, Lieut.-Colonel, 

{ Jlh July 1838. A retired Officer of the Bengal Army. 

The turbulent conduct of the Prince Jehangeer, the palace intrigue relative 
to the succession, and the prince’s personal treatment of the Resident, had been 
for some time so well known, that an opinion was entertained at Delhi, that 
the authoiity of theGoverninent could only be preserved by an appeal to arms. 
This measure of necessity was generally attributed to the conduct of the late 
Mr. Seton, who was in the habit of paying extravagant compliments to the 
fallen King and to the family, addressing them with hands joined, as their 
g holam , or slave; and when the King appeared in public, he usually sat behind 
him on his elephant, holding the ehounri of peacocks* feathers, as vizier of 
the empire, in token of subjection. These attentions lowered him in the esti- 
mation of the court, and Jehangeer mistook his character so much, that he 
considered him a mountebank, instead of the man of talent and spirit he was 
known to be. Mr. Seton was very short-sighted, and of a sallow complexion, 
and always wore spectacles. Ilis ordinary riding-dress was a close jacket, and 
an old-fashioned black velvet hunting-cap, so that his personal appearance was 
sometimes more ludicrous than imposing. Jehangeer took every opportunity of 
exacting the homage which Mr. Seton was so willing to pay, and then turned 
him into ridicule, by encouraging his followers to enact plays and sing songs in 
derision of his appearance. 

The ingress and egress of armed men and suspected persons to the palace 
had been considerable. The measure of taking quiet possession of the gates, 
with the rumoured sanction of the King, was therefore resolved on; for which 
purpose two companies of infantry were sent to each of the two gates, at sun- 
rise, on the 21st of July 1809. Mr. Seton was present, but did not act with 
his usual foresight ; for although remonstrance was offered to his orders, he 
gave no other directions to the officers commanding those detachments, than 
that they were to admit or exclude such persons as the King’s own guards 
approved of. The Prince Jehangeer was soon informed how matters stood, 
and in the course of an hour or two, he rode down at the head of a party of 
horse, turned out the British sentries, and closed the inner gates in the teeth 
of the troops. No resistance could be offered ; but information was sent to 
Mr. Seton, who repaired without delay to the palace, where he no sooner 
entered the outer gate, than he was shot at from the ramparts. None of his 
attendants were killed or wounded, though the shot passed through the turban 
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of an orderly standing close beside him. The Resident then retired, taking 
the two companies with him, to some distance from the walls, and went him- 
self to the cantonment, where he found all the disposable troops already under 
arms ; and although he was fully sensible that a shot fired at the British Resi- 
dent was tantamount to an open declaration of war, he was very averse to resort 
to extremities. It was not till after a long consultation with the late Lieut.-CoI. 
Lyons, of the 10th regt. N.I., then commanding officer of the troops at Delhi, 
that the simultaneous storm of the two principal gates of the palace was decided 
on. Mr. Seton first proposed to surround the walls with parties of troops, to 
prevent the escape of the prince, until the detachments at Mcrut and Rewaree 
could be called to his assistance ; as he considered the great bronze gates could 
not be forced by the six-pounders of the artillery. This, too, was the opinion 
of the artillery-officer who happened to be present, and which nearly caused 
the miscarriage of the undertaking. Mr. Scton’s objections were overruled, 
by pointing out to him, that the delay of a few hours would enable the insur- 
gents to barricade the gates, and render the capture of the palace impossible, 
except by regular siege. The strength of the garrison at this period con- 
sisted of the 1st bat. 10th (now the 14th) and the 2d bat. 24th (now the 
48th) N.I., and four six-pounders; but several companies were detached 
from both corps, which proved of little importance, for the accidental presence 
of the 6th regt. of cavalry, then on the march from Merut to Hurriana, 
and of two treasure-escorts from Muttra and Kurnaul, served to check any 
spirit of insubordination in the city. Information was sent to the officers com- 
manding those corps, and, as soon as they arrived, the troops moved to the 
assault; one column, commanded by the late Colonel Lyons, accompanied by 
Mr. Seton in person ; the other by the late Major Macpherson, of the 17th 
regt. N.l. ; and both succeeded. A six-pounder was attached to each, but the 
opinion before adverted to had induced the artillery officer to bring a nine- 
pounder, mounted on a ship-carriage, which had been used to fire the morn- 
ing and evening gun at the residency, to force open the Delhi gate. It was 
found difficult to move; and instead of blowing open, he commenced battering 
the gate, with no effect. A heavy fire of musketry was opened on the insur- 
gents, who had manned the walls, and the six-pounder was brought up in the 
interim, which forced open the wicket, after a few rounds. The other gates 
were forced in the same manner, and also the gate of the enclosure to the 
hall of audience. 

The poor King and his turbulent son retired, during the advance of the 
troops, by the water-gate, to the Jumna; and on the prince seeing the impos- 
sibility of escape, he gave himself up to a party of the cavalry, and was 
removed from the palace, and placed in confinement, till he was sent to 
Allahabad. 

The loss sustained by the troops was only sixteen wounded, and that of the 
insurgents did not amount to more than sixty or seventy killed and wounded. 
Every endeavour that the well-known kindness and humanity of the Resident 
could suggest was speedily used to pacify the King and the family ; and though 
the Tasheh Khuna, or royal wardrobe, was plundered, and his troops disarmed, 
during the assault, most of the shawls and valuable articles were recovered 
and returned; and compensation was given for all the damage done, as far as 
could be ascertained. 

The endeavour to conciliate the King was successful ; and the deference 
paid to him by the officer who was appointed to command the guards at the 
gates, was of great service in reconciling him to the change. 
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FAMINE IN INDIA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

g IR ; — It is a fact perfectly well known to every one at all acquainted with 
the history of India, and, as may be fairly presumed, to none better than to 
those who preside over her councils, that the plains of that country are perio- 
dically wasted, and her cities depopulated, by the most dreadful visitation to 
which the human race is liable ; and yet, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, no attempt has hitherto been made by the British Government, by 
legislative enactment or otherwise, to avert the evil of famine, or to alleviate 
its effects. I do not mean to deny that temporary expedients are resorted to 
when the calamity is at hand, and the people are perishing for want of food; 
but no precautionary steps have ever been taken on a comprehensive scale 
to anticipate its approach. Peculiar diseases must be prevented by special 
precautions, or cured by specific remedies. The ordinary provisions of legislation 
are plainly insufficient to protect the lives of the population from this destruc- 
tive infliction; and, therefore, it is the bounden duty of Government to devise 
and to supply more effectual means of prevention. It will not be asserted, 
that because famine is a contingent, and possibly a remote evil, therefore it is 
undeserving the attention of Government. If the time of its approach is uncer- 
tain and distant, its effects arc, in an equal proportion, disastrous and lasting. 
It is worse than a pestilence in itself, and is usually followed by a pestilence. It 
presents a combination of human suffering, more intense and more universal, 
within its range, than any plague that ever desolated the earth. No man who 
has not witnessed a land of famine, can form any conception of its complicated 
horrors. Its moral and physical effects are equally lamentable. There is not 
only a wholesale destruction of life by lingering torments, but there is a dis- 
ruption and dissolution of every social tie and moral principle— a total debase- 
ment of human nature, which shocks the sense. Mothers slay their children, 
or sell them into slavery or prostitution, without remorse; husbands, their 
wives ; brothers, their sisters ; every natural affection being absorbed in the 
universal principle of self-preservation : and this effect always does and will 
ensue. Wc need only turn to the accounts of those who have survived to nar- 
rate tlicir own conduct and feelings under the influence of starvation at sea, or 
elsewhere, to be convinced that man, in his extremity, is worse than a brute. 

It is impossible not to feci some surprise that a powerful, an energetic, and, 
by peculiar assumption, a paternal Government, should not have turned its 
early attention to this important subject; but the time of British legislators in 
India has usually been absorbed by more pressing, because more immediate, 
difficulties and dangers. For many years they had to struggle with numerous 
enemies for political existence. “ Wars and rumours of wars” filled the land; 
and even in more peaceable times, the details of a Government so extensive 
and unsettled, and the adjustment of interests so diverse and complicated, 
must necessarily have occupied a large proportion of their care. But that no 
steps have yet been taken to avert the miseries of famine, is no reason that 
attention should not now be called to the subject, much less is it a proof that 
no measures might be devised to anticipate and prevent this dreadful calamity. 
That heretofore Government had never legislated to prevent famine, is, I 
believe, unquestionable. What precautions were ever taken ? Where are they 
to be seen or heard of? I have resided many years in India, and I have seen 
whole provinces desolated by famine, and I protest— not in the spirit of 
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detraction, nor even of censure, but because it is the simple truth— that I know 
of none. Since 1832, nearly the whole of British India has been wasted by this 
scourge; and the history of this period affords pregnant proof that the Govern- 
ment of each presidency was successively taken by surprise. In 1833, some of the 
dependencies of the Bombay Government suffered : what preparation had been 
made or precaution taken ? — None. I answer boldly, because the negative is 
susceptible of proof. If the contemporary journals of the Bombay presidency 
are examined, a voluminous discussion will be found in their columns on a 
measure which the Government, in its extremity, had been induced to authorize, 
and which it would not have authorized had it not been in extremity. This 
was, to throw open the granaries of certain monopolists in the (I think) Poonah 
Bazar. I neither justify nor censure the proceeding — legally, perhaps, it was 
wrong; morally, right— -but I deduce from the fact, that the Government had 
no resource within itself, or it would not have ventured to infringe the rights 
of the subject, or to invade private property. Within the Madras territories, 
in the same year, the destruction of life from famine was awful. A hundred 
thousand and upwards of these poor wretches- fled the country, and congre- 
gated at Madras, or other places, where they were chiefly supported by the 
adventitious aid of private charity.* Myriads perished at home, or on the roads; 
and the remnant who did not fly the country, and yet contrived to sustain life, 
was reduced to a state of emaciation that beggars all description. Was this 
Government better prepared? — A r o. The public coffers were opened to relieve 
the sufferers ; attempts were made to transport corn from districts less de- 
nuded of the means of subsistence; taxes were remitted; all that human 
wisdom could devise, or active benevolence perform, as far as time and circum- 
stance would permit, was readily undertaken, and every sacrifice cheerfully 
made : but all proved unavailing. The Government, as before and since, was 
overtaken by a calamity, against which no preparation had been made; and the 
people died. 

At this moment, large portions of the British possessions, which then escaped 
the withering grasp of famine, are being destro)ed by the same fatal infliction. 
Month after month the Indian journals are filled with the ‘most appalling 
accounts of the ravages which famine is making in the Upper Provinces of Hin- 
dustan. Was the Bengal Government — the Supreme Government of India, 

* For the only details of this famine published in Europe that I have met with, vide the Asiatic 
Journal for October, November, and December 1833, .and January and February 1834. The dearth began 
to be felt with severity in March 1833, and continued until the end of August. The scanty information 
derivable from the notices in the Journal only applies to Madras, where no famine actually existed, but 
whither the sufferers fled in great numbers. The scenes of distress witnessed at the presidency, and described 
in the work quoted, give but a famt idea of the sufferings of the people in the interior, where the dearth 
prevailed.' In Madras, was congregated every resource, public and private; the power and wealth of 
Government being bountifully aided by the contributions of private benevolence. These resources, too, 
were in the hands of Europeans, under whose active superintendance the money was applied in the most 
beneficial way ; but, in the famished region, these resources and this superintendance were not obtain- 
able; and, as a natural consequence, the destruction of human life was proportionately increased. I 
passed through the provinces when the famine was at its height; the remnant of the population had 
assembled on the public road, on each side of which was a row of trees, which produced a small fruit 
called the Indian fig. The poor creatures gathered up the fruit that fell, but the nourishment of such 
food was inadequate to preserve life long, even had the quantity been sufficient. They were nearly 
entirely without clothing, but their extreme and continued distress had destroyed all feeling of shame or 
decency. Let It not be thought that I mean this reproachfully : I mention the fact, and consider it a 
natural effect. Their personal appearance was scarcely human. Their anatomy was nearly as much 
developed aa that of actual skeletons. The articulation of each Joint, but for the skin, might have 
been traced. Their bellies were unnaturally swollen, from unwholesome food, I imagine; and their 
colour wai the deepest jet. Their cries for charity to casual travellers were quite unearthly. The face 
of the country was In keeping with the misery of the population : “ the heaven above was as brass, and 
the earth beneath as iron ;” for which quotation I am indebted to the Friend of India, and it is a perfect 
description of a country consuming by drought. 
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the seat of legislation, the focus of powetwwas this Government, I say, better 
prepared than the Local Governments were, to meet the impending evil?— 
Alas ! no. I extract from the Asiatic Journal for June 1838, a few passages 
which will at once describe the condition of the people, and indicate the means 
of alleviation which the Government had been enabled to command : “The 
distress prevailing in the interior of the British provinces in Upper India, owing 
to the late drought and dearth, is still a prominent and painful topic *in the 
latest accounts from Calcutta. The details of the sufferings of the lower classes 
of the natives are dreadful. When we find the Cawnpore Relief Society stating, 
as the result of actual observation, that the number of deaths from exposure 
and starvation, throughout that station only, in five* months, was upwards of 
1,200; and that 1,300 persons were relieved daily with a few pice or cowries 
(less than a farthing) ; when we read that at Agra men, women, and children 
are crushed to death in the struggle to obtain the scanty pittance which the 
hand of charity extends to them ; that the inhabitants of Agra are denying 
themselves their usual evening rides, because of the intolerable effluvia arising 
from the dead bodies surrounding the station ; and that a nullah near Cawn- 
porc is said to be choaked with the corpses of the multitudes starved to death, 
the picture can scarcely be heightened by the powerful imagination of aDante.” 
So far for the suffering; and now for the remedy : “ It is gratifying to observe, 
that not only the Government, but individuals (chiefly European, indeed), have 
humanely endeavoured to lessen the sufferings of the poor; but the distress is 
on a scale so gigantic, that it surpasses human power to provide a remedy. 
The suspension of the revenue, the employment of the able-bodied, and a large 
contribution to funds raised by individual subscriptions, is all the Government 
can do in this emergency: the cause of the evil being unlooked-for, and not to 
be provided against.” In a meeting which was held in the Town-hall, Calcutta, 
on the 28th February, whereat the bishop presided, I find it stated that the 
Government had resolved not “ to sanction the grant of eleemosynary aid from 
the public coffers to persons unable to work,” and who thus were left to perish 
because of their weakness. In the Asiatic Journal , the number of able-bodied in 
the employ of Government is stated at a thousand men; and it is expressly 
declared, in the published report of the Cawnpore Society, that “this plan of 
relief adopted by Government can barely procure a daily meal :” so that the 
uives and children of even these men were left to an inevitable death by star- 
\ation. One thousand men, then, by the benevolent interposition of Govern- 
ment, arc saved from a miserable death ; while hundreds of thousands, whose 
lives depend upon the care of the same Government, are consigned to a deplo- 
rable fate. This is not a fact of which the distant rumour only is heard, but it 
ls a stern reality received directly from the authenticated reports of public 
meetings— an evil which has penetrated to the doors of our countrymen in 
ndia, and before whose eyes it is passing, or has passed, in dreadful array. Is 
|t not evident, then, that the Bengal Government also has been “ tried in the 
balance and found wanting?”— that, as the Bombay and the Madras Govern- 
ments in former years were overtaken, surprised, and paralyzed by the famine, 

&0 it has happened to the Supreme Government at the present time?— that 
not ing has been learnt from experience, and that if a remedy is to be pro- 
te > it is still to be suggested? It is under this conviction, and because 
^po^ence tells us that famine is a periodical evil, and when it does come, 

Ah The above extract ls from a summary of eastern news, by the Editor of the 
ind which is «nhu u Jf! re ^ rr ^ n B to the original report of the Cawnpore Society, from which he quotes, 

From the u* <L . 8 w the 8ame b 00 ^ ( ^ e of Asiatic Intelligence), I find that the report included 
P ember 1837 to 1st January 1830, a period of four months only. 
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productive of tremendous suffering, that I now venture to offer some sugges- 
tions, which, whether intrinsically sound or not, may attract the attention of 
wiser heads to the subject, and possibly prove an eventual means of averting 
this calamity from our Indian possessions. I am satisfied that a comprehensive 
plan of prevention might be adopted, and I purpose to propound a scheme, 
which it will be easily seen is not original, to which I entreat the attention of 
those upon whom the task of legislating for India more immediately devolves. I 
beg them to disregard any deficiencies of mine, which cannot affect the main point 
in debate, but ever to keep in view these facts, that the territories over which 
it has pleased Providence to place them in authority, are subject to an appalling 
visitation ; that this calamity recurs periodically ; that the people over whom 
they rule look up to them for protection ; that the means of preventing, or at 
least of alleviating, its fatal effects, are in their own hands, and that it is their 
bounden duty to apply them. It matters not, then, whether I express myself 
well or ill, or whether my suggestions are wise or foolish ; the facts remain the 
same, the responsibility rests where it did, and the subject is entitled to their 
anxious deliberation. 

Before we consider the means of prevention, it is necessary to refer to the 
original causes of famine, and to the incidental circumstances which, in India, 
tend to increase its range, and to protract its influence. For many months in the 
year, the plains of India are parched up by the intense heat of a vertical sun, 
which dries up all superficial vegetation. During this season, the seed is sown 
and undergoes the preliminary process of germination beneath the surface of 
the ground : the rain falls, and the country is immediately covered with ver- 
dure; but if the rain does not fall, the process of germination is not com- 
pleted, and the seed dies. This is not, as in more moderate climates, a partial 
effect, but it is universal throughout every district that is not blessed with its 
perennial supply of water, for the rays of the sun destroy every blade of grass 
that is not sustained by the fertilizing power of moisture : nor can any artificial 
means he applied as a substitute for rain. Irrigation is practised in all parts of 
the countrj', but the tanks and water-courses derive their supply of water from 
rain. The largest rivers sink into comparatively small streams by the termina- 
tion of what is called the hot season ; the wells are nearly exhausted, and do 
not furnish more water than is requisite for the ordinary purposes of man, nor 
could water derived from such sources he generally applied. It seems, then, to 
be beyond the power of human skill or industry to correct the original cause 
of famine — which is drought — or of human prescience to predict the time of 
its occurrence, as this depends upon circumstances which cannot be foreseen. 
To meet the emergency, therefore, a permanent provision must be made, or it 
would be useless. 

Again, a failure of crops in other countries might produce scarcity, but not 
famine. The reason that it is felt so severely in India is, that the food of the 
inhabitants is confined entirely to rice, or wheat, or other grain. Rice is the 
staple food in the southern parts, and wheat, or a sort of vetch called dhdl, >n 
Central and Upper India; and this is nearly the sole nourishment of the people: 
their existence, therefore, depends upon their crops. Being thoughtless and 
improvident to a proverb, they neither provide against the encroachments of 
famine, nor do they foresee its approach until it has actually befallen them. 
Indeed, a little consideration will show that no single individual could lay up 
a store for his own use, without the manifest danger of losing his little hoard 
when a general dearth prevailed, and probably his life in its defence; for, 
in such times, there is no respect of persons or property. The European 
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collectors, scattered over the country, are few in number ; their authority is 
limited; they are liable to constant removal from one district to another, and 
tlicir time is too much occupied to devise or to enforce arrangements to meet 
future and contingent evils, without the sanction of Government ; then it can- 
not be expected that they should interfere. The native agents of Government, 
who arc more numerous, but with more restricted authority, are too busy in 
attending to their own interests; while the bulk of the people, sunk in igno- 
rance and poverty, aie content to sit down with the comfortable conviction 
that, come what will, it is “written on their foreheads” The incubus of 
fatalism weighs upon the minds of the whole race, and prostrates every energy 
which might be exerted for prospective good. Nothing less powerful than 
Government, both in resources and authority, will ever provide a remedy for 
an evil so universal in its effect. 

There are other causes which increase the range of famine. Inter-communi- 
cation is slow, the roads are bad, the means of transport very indifferent, and 
the energy of the people quite unequal to any emergency which requires extra- 
ordinary exertion; so that the temporary expedients which might be employed 
arc not carried into effect. A peculiarity in the climate, too, adds to the mis- 
chief. I he rain comes in monsoons, and either falls or is withheld over many 
hundred square miles at one and the same time, producing famine or plenty, 
as the case may be, through this vast space. When all these causes, natural or 
incidental, are well considered, I think we may anticipate that the famines 
which have occuned will happen again. Nor will it be denied that, in a country 
liable to such a scourge, the Government ought to be at all times prepared; 
and that this provision, not against a rainy day, but a day in which there is no 
.ain, ought to form a primary object of legislation. I know of no civilized 
rountiy in which similar causes are in operation, and therefore it is idle to seek 
lor precedents. The Egyptians depend upon the overflowing of the Nile. So 
far their case is analogous; but the Egyptians have a facility of carriage which 
the Indians have not, for the Nile, which penetrates every province, is covered 
with boats. But let us take Egypt as an example. In days of yore, it would 
have been destroyed as a nation, but for those precautions I am about to sug- 
gest , and in later times, Egypt has again become a land of famine and of plague. 
And shall I be told that what was done in Egypt when the world was young* 
cannot be practised in India in the nineteenth century ? Have we, with all our 
knowledge of arts and sciences; all our inventions, mechanical and scientific; 
our experience, which has accumulated for our use for ages; our wealth and 
resoui ces of every description — have we advanced so little in practical political 
economy, that the united wisdom of our legislators, with “ means and appli- 
ances to boot, is to be set at nought and put to confusion by the unaided and 
inexperienced talents df the Hebrew boy? It may be said that Joseph was 
assisted by Divine revelation. It was imparted to Joseph that a famine would 
prevail ; but as far as Scripture informs us, it was left to his judgment to devise 
vv ays and means; and at all events, he adopted precisely those measures which 
common sense would suggest, and which human industry might execute. Expc- 
c nce supplies with us the place of revelation, and we are thus placed on a 
par with the Egyptians. I shall first quote the precautions which they took, 

. * cn en <leavour to show that the habits of the people facilitate their appli* 
canon to India; that, in short, wc require nothing to prevent a “famine in 

^ land” but another Joseph. 

^ #roa ^ t* 1 ' 8 * an( t let him appoint officers over the land, and take up the 

part of the land of Egypt, in the seven plenteous years. And let them gather 
■nSW/.Jar/r.N S! Um O/i vr_ iiu 
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all the food of those good years that come, and lay up corn under the hand of Ph a 
roah, and let them keep food in the cities. And that food shall be for store to the land 
against the seven years of famine which will be in the land of Egypt, that the land 
perish not through the famine. 

The above quotation contains the principle of what, I believe, in practice 
would prove an easy and effectual preventive of the calamity in question. The 
very cause which contributes to increase the evil, a uniformity of food, simpli- 
fies and facilitates its remedy. In countries where, from climate or conventional 
habits, the healthy subsistence of the inhabitants depends upon a variety of food 
it might be an arduous task for Government to undertake to purvey for the 
whole nation ; but in India, as is generally known, the food of the natives, both 
rich and poor, consists of rice or wheat, or other grain, and water. Now, both 
rice and wheat are dry, indestructible grains, and capable of being preserved 
for many years without deterioration cither in quality or substance; and this 
too, with the most simple precautions — precautions which are successfully 
employed by monopolists in India, and by the people generally, to a cer- 
tain extent. The plan pursued is to construct wicker baskets, of a circular 
form and large dimensions, capable, probably, of holding ten quarters of corn. 
These baskets are thickly covered over with a plaster of cow-dung and mud 
which dries and fills up the interstices so completely, as to exclude both insects 
and damp. They are then sunk into the ground, and covered up, and thus, as it 
were, hermetically closed. I believe that grain is capable of being preserved in 
this way for an indefinite period of time, without injury; but if anymore 
approved plan is known, it would of course be substituted. The fact, which is 
well authenticated and may be easily ascertained, that the granaries of mono- 
polists, in the most grievous famines, are overflowing with coin, proves at once 
that, in fruitful seasons, there is an overplus of grain in the country, and that 
it is easy to preserve it for the time of dearth — that there is, therefore, no 
physical or insurmountable obstacle to overcome, to follow out the plan 
adopted by the Egyptians. Granaries of the simple construction described 
above, and capable of containing the calculated quantity that would be required 
to sustain the inhabitants during the prevalence of dearth, might be formed in 
every town and principal village throughout British India. It does not enter 
into the original projection of a comprehensive scheme to dwell too much upon 
details, or to endeavour to determine regulations, which, after all, must be 
governed by local and other circumstances, of which a private individual can 
have no knowledge. Whether the burthen of contributions should be borne by 
the Government or the people, or divided between them, is a question to be 
hereafter decided; but I am anxious to show, that the expense and labour of 
collecting and preserving corn, insufficient quantities to prevent famine, are 
not so overwhelming as at first sight they might appear. 

Drought being the cause of famine, and it not frequently occurring that 
drought happens in two succeeding years, I should conceive that six months’ 
supply, independent of the usual resources of the country, would suffice. Two 
pounds of grain per diem for each man is a full allowance of food. One quarter 
of wheat weighs about 550 pounds; which quantity, therefore, is equal, making 
some allowance for waste, to nearly seven months’ sustenance for one man. 
On this calculation, a village of a hundred inhabitants would have to construct 
a granary capable of containing a hundred quarters of wheat or rice, and to 
collect the same. Famines do not occur in alternate years* .probably not 
more than once in ten years, and the annual contribution wou!4 JJ® l )ro P or “ 
tionately less : and what applies to one village, applies to the whfdc countr). 
If one section of the population could preserve the means of subsistence, b) 
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a parity of reasoning it follows that the whole population might effect a similar 
precaution. The assessment of the required quantity of grain might be made 
as easily as any other tax, and without any addition to the revenue esta- 
blishment. Guards of protection would be furnished by the army. A few 
peons to attend at each granary would be the whole additional expense, except 
the actual price of the grain, There is surely nothing very formidable or 
impracticable in the plan to a powerful Government. 

Every Government feels it to be a duty to legislate for the security of the 
lives and property of individuals, and the wisdom and labour of years have 
lately been employed in India to perfect her laws. It is a primary and still 
more important duty to devise means of preservation against a common danger. 
But to put aside every higher consideration of policy or philanthropy, and to 
take the question ns a cold calculation of profit and loss, it is easy to demon- 
strate that the Hon. Company would find its ultimate advantage in making a 
permanent provision against this dreadful scourge of their possessions. The 
chief wealth of every country is population : I believe political economists 
(except Miss Martineau and the Malthusians) agree on this point: the wealth 
of India is almost exclusively so. Not only is the internal revenue derived, 
with little exception, from the land — which, without labour, would make no 
returns — lmt its chief exports also are the produce of agriculture, cotton and 
opium ; or of manufacture, silks and ornamental work. A population once 
destroyed, or seriously impaired, is not to be restored for many generations: 
the injury done in six months of famine is irremediable for fifty years. In 
exact ratio as the population is reduced in number, the revenue is diminished 
in amount. If, then, it were to be admitted (and this I do not admit), that to 
fulfil the plan proposed would involve a heavy outlay, I maintain that, as a 
speculation, it would eventually prove an infinitely profitable one. The only 
actual expense to be incurred is, that a certain amount of capital, whether 
belonging to the people or the Government, would be shut up for a certain 
period of time. The value of the commodity would be fully realized whenever 
the store-houses were opened for distribution ; the proprietor would then 
receive hack his own with usury, thousands of valuable lives would be saved, 
and an incalculable sum of human suffering prevented. 

A moment’s reflection will satisfy any reasonable person, that, however defi- 
cient in method, the plan at least is sound in principle, for it is strictly founded 
on economy — on the preservation of that which is now wasted and destroyed 
by neglect, or monopolized by men who have no bowels; and thus, in either 
case, lost to the community at large. If private monopolists, under every dis- 
advantage, and with the chance of their granaries being plundered by a starving 
people, find it answer their sordid purposes to lay up store sagaiust the time 
of scarcity, surely a Government, with unlimited resources both to obtain and 
fo preserve their collections, and whose advantage would not cease with the 
Inlfilincnt of the immediate object of the speculation, but would continue for 
years to yield a hundred-fold in the love and labour of a grateful people, need 
not anticipate even pecuniary loss. The supposition is equally opposed to com- 
mon sense and to mathematical truth. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to this calculation, that in fruitful seasons there 
^ no superabundance of produce, nor more than is required for immediate 
consumption. In the districts of Salem and Coimbatore, I was credibly informed, 
mill I took down a note of the fact on the spot, that at the very moment that 
°nc-hal( ol the population had perished for want of food, and the remainder 
hm.1 fled the country, or was perishing from the same cause, quantities ot 
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grain were to be found in every bazar, though carefully secreted from the public 
eye; and we are expressly told, indeed, that the merchants, while the famine 
was at its height, “combined to raise the price of grain.*' The probability 0 f 
the fact is further confirmed by circumstances which subsequently came to niy 
knowledge, as having happened in another part of the country during the same 
season. At Ellichpoore, in the Nizam’s country, where a force under British 
officers is stationed, the scarcity prevailed with great intensity. It had been 
supposed that the bazars of the station had been wholly denuded of grain ; but 
a committee of European officers, employed for the purpose, discovered lar^e 
quantities, which had been concealed by the owners in the hope of enhancing 
the price as the dearth increased ; and I have already alluded to what occurred 
on the Bombay side as a corroborative proof that there is always a surplus 
quantity of grain in the country, though it may not be accessible to the people 
at large : but this point, in reality, is not material. Nature supplies every 
country with ample means of sustaining its population. The production always 
increases with the demand, and in an equal ratio. The population of England 
has probably doubled within the last century, yet there is no lack of food. In 
no country is land so plentiful, or cultivation so easy, as in India. A belt of 
cultivation encircles each village or town ; beyond which is jungle, or ground 
in a state of nature. The soil, too, produces nearly spontaneously, and yields 
its increase without any artificial aid from manure. Nothing is required from 
man but to turn up the earth and to sow the seed. This facility of culture 
applies to wheat, or other crops of common grain. To grow rice, it is neces- 
sary to maka reservoirs of water, and it is altogether a more laborious opera- 
tion ; but an increased quantity of this food might be achieved without any 
sensible difficulty. 

The question resolves itself into this: Famine is to be anticipated in our 
Indian possessions as a periodical calamity, or it is not. If the Government 
can read the future decrees of fate, and, experience to the contrary notwith- 
standing, demonstrate that what has happened, the same causes existing, will 
nevertheless not happen again, then I have nothing more to say on the subject; 
but if, as experience denotes, and as is confirmed by our knowledge of pre- 
disposing causes, dearth will occur again and again, surely it is the duty of 
Government to provide ugainst its approach. If a pestilence, the cholera, the 
plague, or any general epidemic is anticipated, the dreaded evil becomes the 
subject of legislative precaution. If an enemy threatens a frontier, it is not 
thought wise to leave its protection to the ordinary civil power ; an army is 
raised, at whatever cost, to meet and to repel the invader. A famine is more 
fell, more fatal, than the fiercest enemy ; yet we leave ourselves exposed to 
its approach, nor attempt to shut the gates until the foe is lurking within the 
walls, and when fatal experience tells us it is too late. 

The subject is nearly inexhaustible, and I have already trespassed deeply on 
the patience of my readers; but there are a few more observations I think it 
material to make, which induce me to crave a little further indulgence. 

The first is, that there is a collateral advantage in laying up stores of grain 
as a permanent provision, which, though it does not enter fairly into the pre* 
sent question, is not unworthy of consideration. The whole policy of the 
British Government in India clearly recognizes the constant probability of war. 
The extent of our war establishment proves this. Two hundred thousand 
fighting men are maintained in a state of efficiency, and ready for active ser- 
vice. Every tyro in military knowledge is aware that nothing is more necessary 
to the effective operations of an army, than a well-supplied commissariat ,* and 
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that, in ordinary cases, nothing h more difficult to achieve.. If any one doubts 
cither of these positions, and particularly as they apply to India, I recommend 
him to read the despatches of the Duke of Wellington, whose authority will 
not be disputed ; but common sense tells us that hungry men will neither 
march nor fight. The commissariats of India, as now constituted, attached to 
the several divisions of the army, are able to supply the wants of the forces to 
which they belong, for a given time, on a calculation that the troops remain 
in cantonment, and that fresh supplies will be procurable from the same sources 
when the first are exhausted; but I feel I have good authority to state, that 
this calculation does never extend over the contingency of a distant expedi- 
tion, and if any sudden demand upon the ways and means of the most effec- 
tive commissariat in India for this or any other equivalent purpose were made, 
it would be unable to supply it. The army, then, though supposed to be pre- 
pared on all points for immediate active service, and kept in its present state 
of efficiency at an enormous expense to Government, is in reality not effec- 
tive for any distant or continued warfare. The advantage, therefore, of having, 
under the immediate control of Government, such extensive magazines of corn, 
whether its property in them was exclusive, or to be purchased for war pur- 
poses, is sufficiently obvious. If war actually existed, such magazines would 
he immediately formed as a necessary operation. If war was anticipated, pre- 
parations of a like nature would be made. We hold ourselves in readiness for 
war, and yet take no precaution on the point most essential to its successful 
prosecution. 

Secondly. The English retain their supremacy in India by a precarious 
tenure: it was gained by the sword, but it must be maintained by policy. As 
the fear of the bayonet, and the recollection of our prowess in the field, fade 
away, wc must impress upon them some other motive of obedience and adhe- 
rence, or the nation will rise in its strength and cast us out. We govern India 
by the force of opinion, and yet wc do never strive to increase its weight. Wc 
depend for our power on the gratitude of the natives, and yet we do nothing 
to deserve their gratitude. To pursue, as wc have pursued, an undeviating 
course of selfish aggrandizement, without any regard to the feelings or interest 
of the inhabitants, is not only a suicidal abandonment of the most palpable 
duties of good government, but it is directly at variance with our own profes- 
sions. Wc ostentatiously justify our acts of aggressive intrusion upon native 
states by the plea that they are unable to take care of themselves; and yet, 
"lien we acquire possession and control, we leave them precisely as we find 
diem, and take no precautions to fulfil the abecedarian principles of legisla- 
tion— -the preservation of the lives of the inhabitants. Excepting the incidental 
blessing of peace, in which there is a mutual participation, the British Govern- 
ment has done nothing to deserve the gratitude of its Indian subjects. The 
whole course of her legislative enactments and provisions presents a system of 
partial or temporary expedients, from which no permanent or general advan- 
tage could ever result, A civilized Government, legislating for a semi-barbarous 
population, having obtained authority, too, upon an assumption of superiority, 
13 bound to advance its subjects to a level with itself ; to improve them in 
morals and science, and to ameliorate their condition. But has this been 
e ected, or even begun in India ? Is it not notorious that no improvement has 
a e n place; that the country and the people remain in statu quoi that 
“®t onc proof is to be seen on the face of the country, or in the condition of 

c people, that betokens the smallest advancement in civilization; that the 
roa s temain untouched; the manufactures unimproved; the arts and sciences 
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untaught, and the people sunk as deeply as ever in the quagmire of sloth, of 
poverty, and ignorance? 

* We are told, and the people of England arc fain to believe, because it flat- 
ters their national vanity, that the minds and morals of the natives are gra- 
dually improving under the salutary influence of good laws. Sir, this is not 
true; but if it were true, as a general effect, the advantage would be neutralized 
so long as the whole nation is liable to a scourge which destroys one-half of 
the population, and debases, below brutality, the remainder. The districts of 
Salem and Coimbatore had been blessed by the paternal government of the 
English for nearly a century when I passed through them in 1833; and shall 
any man persuade me that the poor wretches whom I then and there saw, gro- 
velling with their heads in the dust at the feet of their fellow-worm for a morsel 
of food, had been advanced in the scale of human nature? that physically or 
morally they stood indebted to Government for any amelioration in their con- 
dition ? — No, Sir ; the piercing, unhuman cries, resembling rather the yells 
of wild beasts than the articulated complaint of human beings ; the living ske- 
letons, images of death rather than of life; the utterly abject prostration of 
all mental and moral energy, which those poor creatures exhibited, too pain- 
fully refuted this mockcrv of truth. The most perfect legislation would not pro- 
mote the advancement of a people in a century, so much as the intense suffering 
of a famine would retard and destroy it in six months. Is it not, then, the duty 
of a Government, holding so peculiarly a responsible situation ns the British 
Government docs in India, to provide a remedy for this general calamity ? 
Within the last five years, as I have shown, the greater proportion of British 
India has been desolated by famine. On an ordinary calculation, it will not 
occur again for some years ; there is no war, within or without, to disturb the 
deliberation, or to absorb the leisure, or to exhaust the resources, of Govern- 
ment, nor any pressing emergency to distract its attention ; every circumstance, 
then, combines to prove the necessity of precautions, and to facilitate their 
execution. I can admit of no plea for inaction, except the plea of impractica- 
bility, and upon this I have but one observation to make — that that Government 
must be oddly constituted indeed, which, forewarned, is unable to provide its 
subjects with such primitive food as rice or wheat. 

And now, Mr. Editor, if you will extend your indulgence so far, permit me 
to address one parting word to your brethren of the daily press. They possess 
amongst them a power, which has been aptly designated the fourth power of 
the realm. They exert this pow'er, according to their several views of political 
questions, with unwearied zeal and unrivalled talent. No question arises, how- 
ever trivial, that directly or indirectly affects the cause they respectively advo- 
cate, but the Argus-cye of the press detects the incipient evil, and exposes its 
most hidden tendencies with a perspicuity and force which prevents or neu- 
tralizes its ill effects; and what is the ultimate consequence of this vigilant 
scrutiny of men and things?— Why, that the poorest subject in the United 
Kingdom of her Majesty sleeps and wakes in security and peace. But in this 
general care of person and property, fifty millions of our fellow-subjects are 
nearly forgotten. The protecting influence of the English press is not shed over 
India: the expiring rays of its power scarcely penetrate within the door-posts 
of our eastern kingdom. The moral force of public opinion is not brought to 
bear upon the grievances, nor public sympathy attracted towards the suffering 1 -, 
of her population. If one man died in England from the neglect or defective 
provisions of Government, words would not express the indignation that would 
be felt, and loudly called for, at such a catastrophe ; yet here is an enormous 
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population exposed to a stupendous periodical calamity, and actual deaths 
occurring by thousands, and the press is silent-as silent as the graves of the 
victims of famine. I am not so unreasonable as to expect that an equal portion 
of the labour of the press should be expended upon India as upon England : 

I make large allowance for the diminished sympathy which distance and inter- 
nipted association will naturally occasion. I do not suppose that a “ horrid 
murder in Calcutta” could or should vie in interest with a “ horrid murder in 
Lambeth,” whereat, for weeks together, “ our hair doth stand on end, like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine;” but I do think that, since we are placed in 
such an intimate and responsible connexion with India, it is the duty of the 
press to watch over her interests on more important points. The subject I have 
now mooted is not a party question ; it is a neutral spot, upon which politi- 
cians of every shade may meet, and join hand and heart, without any com- 
promise of political feelings, for it is the common cause of humanity. I am 
sanguine, therefore, in the hope that your contemporaries of all creeds—Tories 
Whigs, and Radicals — will for once lay aside the weapons of party animosity’ 
and each contribute his aid to enforce upon the attention of Government the 
urgent necessity of making some permanent provision against this dreadful 
sourge of our Indian empire; to which end, I trust, you will unite your oww 
exertions. 


1 am, bir, yours obediently, 

Exeter , 1 9th June 1838. jj g 

P.S. Since writing the foregoing, fresh details of the sufferings of the people 
in Upper India have reached England. Two hundred thousand persons were 
suppoited by Government and by charitable contributions in the several sta- 
tions of the army, and yet “the distress was on so vast a scale, that these 
were slight palliatives, not remedies, of the evil.” “ Disease was wasting the 
numbers whom want had spared.” At Agra, the cholera was sweeping away 
two or three hundred natives daily : the famine still prevailed there. The 
nmgisti ates employ sixty thousand of the poor, and the poorhousc feeds about 
four thousand daily; yet “ the people die like very dogs.” “ I traversed the 
banks of the river, one channel of which is completely dried up, and found 
about twenty-five sick, almost dying, and about as many corpses. I heard that 
mothers watch an opportunity at night to throw their children alive into the 
Jumna. A person coming up the river assured us he saw dogs and jackalls 
actually devouring bodies in which life was not extinct !” Accounts from other 
places correspond with these horrible details, and prove the extent of the 
imige of dearth to be enormous, and that famine and disease were increasing 
with fearful rapidity. Surely, some remedy should be devised to alleviate, if 
not avert, such an awful calamity. Are the scenes above described creditable to 
a civili/cd Government? 

And, as a question of economy, I find it stated, that at Futtehgurh the 
exertions of Government had been so great, as “to perceptibly diminish the 
isticss. Ihis extensive relief is intended to be continued as long as it may be 
yuied, or until the means of Government are exhausted : to supply the 
* lere i s a crore of rupees available.” A crore of rupees is equal to a 
iliV^ n , an ^ the application of this was only effectual to diminish the 

doubT*’ 10 ^ * act * s truly stated, which I confess I partly 

, n ’ lfc £ Ives us some data whereon to estimate the actual cost to Govern- 
0110 ° 1 lrou ?^ ut the country ; to which positive outlay is to be added the 
wm-d^Ti ^* lll t nu t^°n of revenue, which would be felt for many years after-fc 
le U10rc I reflect, the more I feel convinced, that, on investigation, 
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it would be found an undoubted pecuniary advantage to lay up storos to avert 
the possibility of famine; and the fact that grain is still to be procured for 
money, though the air is infected by the putrid bodies of unburied corpses 
sufficiently proves that grain is capable of being preserved. The prevalence of 
a pestilential disease in the famished districts is a corroboration of my state- 
ment, that famine is usually followed by a pestilence; and the revolting 
circumstance mentioned, that mothers watch for an opportunity to throw their 
children alive into the Jumna, is a melancholy evidence that I had not over- 
stated the moral effect of this awful visitation. The cause of truth gains 
nothing by exaggeration, and I have accordingly advanced neither a fact nor 
an opinion but upon the fullest conviction. 


THE ELFIN FOX 

A TALE TItANSLATFD FROM THE CHINESE OF THE SF.-IIOO-SHIH-WEl. * TEN 
INHERITANCES OF THE WESTERN LAKES.’* 

“There is another tradition that, during the Tang dynasty, in the reign of 
Yucn-ho,f there was an undergraduate, named lieu, who dwelt at Tsing-tsc 
lie was about twenty years of age, unmarried, an intelligent man, and of 
polished education. Being desirous of obtaining honours at the spring exami- 
nation, he packed up his lute, sword, books, and chest, took with him two 
servants, and went to Chang-gan, to try for his licentiate. He was by nature 
prone to the preservation of animal life, and if he met any huntsman who had 
caught in his nets foxes or rabbits, he purchased the animals of him, and set 
them at liberty. He preserved great numbers in this way. Having obtained 
what lie sought at Chang-gan, he journeyed by easy stages to Shen-sc. There 
was there a person, a magistrate, an official friend of Heu-ching. As soon as 
he heard of the latter’s arrival, he was overjoyed; he prepared a repast of 
wine, and had an agreeable bout with him. Heu-ching, after thrice requesting 
to leave, at length retired from the party. He beheld the sun, already sinking 
behind the mountains of the west, and the road so obscured by mist as to be 
scarcely perceptible for more than a mile. Overpowered by the wine which 
he had taken, he fell asleep on horseback. The animal, going at a smart pace, 
struck against something that uttered a cry, which caused Heu-ching to swerve, 
and threw him into a wild plantation on a dreary moor. This, however, did 
not wake him until he had sobered from the effects of the wine he had taken. 
He cast a glance around him, and perceived by the moonlight that he was in a 
place thickly overgrown with trees and grass. lie could not comprehend where 
he was. His horse had disappeared, and his servants, according to his direc- 
tions, had gone before him some furlongs on the road, along with his baggage, 
expecting that he would overtake them. Heu-ching soliloquized to himself: 

‘ I do not see a road anywhere about, nor a village inn ; what will become of 
me, should I meet with a tiger or wolf?* He then, by the light of the moon, 
perceived a bye-road, with traces of a horse’s feet impressed on it, trusting to 
which he went on. After he had walked some distance, he suddenly beheld 
a first-rate mansion, extremely elegant, and adorned with avenues of acacia 
and peach trees. Heu-ching went up and knocked at the door. A servant 
lad came out, to whom he told the cause of his coming, and inquired whose 
house it was. The lad replied, that it belonged to Le, a person of the fifth 
'tank, '«ind begged Heu-ching to enter the visitors’ hall. This hall was a truly 

* Vol. vi. chapter 40. f A.D. G.j0— 6U3. 
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noble apartment, bung with the sayings of great .men and pictures, while 
classics, historical authors, maps, court-guides, and other works, by Jipon 
the table. The seats, doors, couches, and rugs were all exceedingly beauti- 
ful. The lad went; in, and informed the gentleman of the house, who made 
his appearance. His years were apparently about fifty. On his head was a 
lofty cap, and he stuck his hand in his girdle with the air of a man of letters. 
After he had introduced himself to Heu-ching, he did the honours of the 
house, and took his seat. Heu-ching began thus : ‘ On account of having 
taken too much wine, along with a friend, quite unconsciously, I fell off my 
horse and lost my road ; I am desirous of obtaining a night’s lodging.* Le, 
bending down low, replied : ‘ I have long desired this exalted felicity, and that 
heaven would confer the happiness of a rencontre, which up to this period has 
not occurred. The present interview is certainly its especial favour to me.’ 
He then ordered a servant-lad to get ready some wine, and ‘ in the space of a 
summer-shower it was prepared. He also directed the porter to make search 
every where for Heu-ching’s servant and horse. They all sat down to take 
refreshment; and the entertainment was prolonged till midnight. Next day, 
he would have taken leave, but Le urgently entreated him to stay; and Heu- 
ching, moved by his request, passed another night there. The day after, he set 
out, and arrived at the capital. 

“A period of about a month had elapsed, when some one suddenly knocked 
at Ileu-ching’s gate. Heuching opened the door, and beheld a person of rank, 
attended by a numerous retinue. It was a doctor named Tuh-kwa-chaou, 
who had corne to pay his respects to him. After they had been mutually in- 
troduced, the doctor said : e A little time ago, when I was at Shense, conver- 
sing with Le, a person of the fifth rank, he spoke of his fortunate meeting with 
you, and your uncommon excellence. He has a daughter, whom he is desir- 
ous of marrying to you. If you are not bent upon fame, wealth, or poverty, 
you can go to-morrow to Shense to inquire, pay your visit to Le, and 
acknowledge his kindness.’ Heu-ching was delighted; and the other perceiving 
that lie assented, took his leave. After this, Heu-ching, growing restless and 
uneasy, got ready some wedding presents, and set off for Shense, to inquire 
for Le. The old gentleman was highly delighted, and begged Tuh-kwa-chaou 
to act as mediator. The ‘bridal chambers, flowers* candles, and marriage,* 
all went off well, and Heu-ching obtained a lovely wife of uncommon beauty. 

“ After they had passed some months there, he brought her home to 
Tsingtse, and introduced her to his parents. The people, when they beheld the 
great beauty of the lady, were rapturous in their praises of her. He kept up a 
constant communication with Le, by parties and presents. 

Heu-ching became addicted to the doctrines of the Taou sect, learning every 
morning a section of the book named ‘The Refulgence in the Yellow Pavi- 
lion.’ His lady remonstrated with him, saying, * You are now addicted to the 
doctrines of the Taou sect, but you ought to remember the times of Tsin- 
hwang and Han-wuh. These two, although they were emperors, and possessed 
all the wealth which the empire contains within its four seas, whereby to 
mvoke the genii, yet were unable to obtain a death at Shamow or a tomb at 

owling. Now what do you, a private individual, expect to gain by invoking 

e genii?’ He paid no attention to his wife’s remonstrances, incessantly 
reciting and learning these classics. Three years afterwards, he went to the 
capital, took high honours, and obtained his doctor’s degree. He then 
accepted the office of third military commander of Yenchow, and took hi^. 
^Ya/Jo wr .N.S.VoL.26. No. 104. 2 O* 
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wife to his post along with him. After some years he resigned, and retired to 
Tsingtse. He lived there ten years. His wife had borne him seven boys and 
two girls. Although she had had several children, her complexion and counte- 
nance did not change or contract. He would joke her upon it, and say that 
she had attained the secret of the Taou sect, and preserved her beauty. They 
lived together affectionately as man and wife for twenty years. 

“Disease suddenly came upon her, and as she did not recover, Heu-ching 
sent for a physician to counteract its course. She, however, gradually grew 
worse ; and grasping her husband’s hand, said, amidst sobs and tears, ‘ I know 
that the hour of my dissolution has arrived, but mercifully spare me on 
account of the shame which I now endure.’ Here her words failed her; she 
seized his hand, and wept aloud. He thrice inquired the meaning of all this 
before she was sufficiently collected to reply, ‘ My father, mother, family, and 
relations, having received the benevolent protection of your compassion, bein^ 
unable to requite it, changed me from a fox, and bestowed me on you in 
marriage. For twenty years I have not committed the least fault, in order to 
requite you. The seven boys and two girls which I have borne are ordinary 
flesh and blood. To-day I must bid you adieu ; yet since we have lived as 
man and wife for twenty years, do not despise me in your heart, but provide 
me with a coffin and bury me in the earth in the usual manner.’ When she had 
finished speaking, her tears fell fast as a gushing fountain. Heu-ching, struck 
with astonishment, could not refrain from weeping, and mingled his tears with 
hers. Husband and wife embraced each other, and wept for some time. She 
suddenly took her pillow, laid her head on it, and appeared to sleep. No sound 
being heard, Heu-ching tore open the clothes, and behold a dead fox was in 
them ! Moved with pity, he buried her with the ordinary rites of funeral. 

“In a little time after,* he went to Shetise to inquire after old Le, but could 
only see a barren moor, and sepulchres overgrown with grass ; and upon inquiry 
learned that no such family was known there. He was then sadly convinced 
that it really was a fox he had married, on account of his often rescuing their 
species. After a year and more, four of his nine children died. Their shape 
was entirely human. The other five grew up to maturity, and were present at 
their father’s funeral rites. 

“ It will be asked, could a fox be changed into a perfect woman, bearing 
children to her husband — was it not a miracle? 

Hereafter, the blandishment of the fox will injure mankind. 

How eould the cunning fox so easily change its relation ? 

Examine the anointed lip and painted face ; 

Under their guise you will perceive that all are wild foxes. 

11 . 
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CAPTAIN BACK’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 

1 mo expedition of Captain Back to the Arctic regions, the result of 
which was expected to perfect our knowledge of the noithern boundary of 
of the North American continent, by completing the coast-line between 
Ucgcnts Inlet and Point T urn-again, returned, not only without effecting 
its object, but without contributing a sensible addition to science in any 
department whatever. Inclosed by the ice in lat. 05°, long. 82°, off 
Southampton Island, at the upper part of Hudson’s Strait, for a dreary 
twelvemonth, without intercourse with a human being, Captain Back 
and his companions had the mortification to find, when released from their 
icy prison, that the effects of the severe usage the 7 'error had received, and 
which few vessels could have withstood, left them but a bare chance of 
reaching home. The narrative, however, though it relates nothing but a 
succession of perils, and the horrors of a climate which renders navigation a 
useless art, and seems to mock all the contrivances of man to cope with it, 
cannot be read without deep interest. 

The instructions which Captain Back received from the Admiralty were, 
to enter Hudson s Strait, and thence to pass up to Frozen Strait, or by the 
channel of the Welcome, and to penetrate to Regent’s Inlet by Repulse Baj, 
or \\ ager Bay. The objects of the expedition were stated to be, to ascer- 
tain the general form and position of that part of the northern coast of Amc- 
nca, which extends from the point w here the expedition might first strike 
the sea-shore ol Regent’s Inlet, as far as the wesfern mouth of Fury and 
llecla Strait; and to determine the continental roast-line from the point of 
arrival on Regent's Inlet to the mouth of the River Back, and, after pass- 
ing Maeonochie Island, the continuation of the mam shore as far as Point 
1 urn-agam, crossing the strait winch is supposed to separate the continent 
of America from the islands to the northern end, and tiacmg the shore to the 
furthest point ol Captain James Ross’s discovery. These instructions were 
hnmed m the full belief that the service might be duly pei formed in the 
course of the ensuing season. H.1V1.S. Terror was strengthened and 
properly fitted for a voyage to the icy seas, and in her, sixty persons, officers 
and men, left the shores of Kngland on the 22d June I83(>, from the Bay 
(J 1 Aberdeen. 

Hu the 2Jd July, they ran across Davis’s Straits from Cape Farewell, 
and soon fell in w ith ice, through the masses of which the vessel threaded 
her way upon a sea as smooth as a lake. On the 1st August, they made 
Resolution Island, when suddenly a delta of ice appeared in front, which 
Joficd all attempts to penetrate it. Openings, technically termed "leads,” 
worn sought for, but a dense fog obscured them ; as the breeze was fair, 
be me w r as run through till they came to a solid pack. Their difficulties 
bus commenced at the very entrance of Hudson’s Strait. Running in on 
I 'e north shore, near Upper Savage Islands, the ship w r as visited by a lium- 

‘,ii li?*** ir \ lt,VC *•*" m *' X,,C(l,l ' on in Terror, undertaken with a new to (Ico/'rapluc.il Discovery 

1 1 lu r ^ ^ ^ 1orus * tbc years UKJfi-7. Ily (.’aim \in 11 vck, It. N., Commander ol the ICxpeditiou. 

,llca b V * and plates. London, im. Murray. 
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of Esquimaux, Keiyaks and Oomiaks, whose clamour and eagerness in 
their traffic (women offering to sell their children for a few needles) amused 
the party awhile. 

Standing up the strait, the navigation became more and more difficult 
and dangerous, owing to the ice, heavy masses of which struck the ship with 
great force. On the 8th August, when off the five hillocks mentioned by 
Sir Edward Parry, a firmly-knitted pack of ice appeared, stretching as far 
south as the horizon. They succeeded, however, in making progress up the 
Strait, boring their way laboriously through heavy streams of ice, or wea- 
thering the large masses, at the expense of many a blow, which rendered 
some repairs necessary. “ Such heavy and extensive masses of ice as we 
now encountered," observes Captain Back, “ were contrary to the experi- 
ence of all who had gone before us, and I could only suppose that the ice 
had not been broken up at all last year, but, having come down in a body, 
created our present impediment." 

The vessel continued to bore her way through the icy masses in a sur- 
prising manner, till the entire body a-head looked like one compact hum- 
mocky field ; but the breeze continuing, the Terror bored through, as it 
were, “ploughing a furrow." Captain Back is of opinion that the heavy 
barrier of ice, which hangs about this part of the strait (up to the meridian 
of 74°), is owing to the influence of opposing currents, issuing from the 
north, probably through Broken Point, and from between the islands to the 
south. The want of opportunities for observation, and the great deviation 
in the compasses, indued the voyagers, on the 14th August, to believe that 
they were near Southampton Island, whereas a powerful current had driven 
them along the eastern side of Mill Island, and to the main shore of the 
strait. The variation of the compass, with the ship’s head N. W., was 
found to be points ; but when N.E., only 3£. 

In this tedious manner did the vessel proceed, the monotony varied by an 
occasional gale, till the 18th, when, with land in sight from the deck, which 
was Southampton Island, a solid and unbroken pack of ice, with ridges 
fifteen feet high, presented itself, stretching from the land to the west and 
north, to the utmost limit of sight, the most experienced of the Greenland- 
trade seamen on board declaring that they had never beheld such heavy ice, 
and were confident it had never been broken up. Here was an insuperable 
limit to their progress. Strange to say, however, this impenetrable barrier 
opened a lane for the ship, and they were able to struggle on a little, some- 
times hampered, and, as it were, fixed in a bed of ice ; sometimes threatened 
with severe nips ; tacking to avoid the floes, and hauling or warping when 
the wind lulled. The compasses were so sluggish, that, on one occasion, 
the larboard and starboard compasses showed the ship’s head in opposite 
directions, the former making it norths the latter south. 

Persuaded that a passage existed along the southern shore, Captain Back, 
on the 1st September, took advantage of some “ leads" to steer for South- 
ampton Island ; the time already consumed was a severe loss. They 
had attained their highest latitude on the 29th August, when they 
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readied 65° 49/ in long. 82° 06/. The ship was soon, however, beset 
with the ice, in which she drifted, and on the 4th, they were from Southamp- 
ton Island twenty-five miles, and from Repulse Bay not more than 136 ; “ so 
that, with but a moderate share of westerly winds to open the ice from the 
land, there was still good reason to look forward to the accomplishment of 
the passage before the close of the season.” But the thermometers now 
began to fall, being 12° below freezing point in the night, and 5° during 
the warmer part of the day. A successful attempt was made to get into a 
lane of water, by the laborious process of cutting the “ sludge ” ice, that 
bound the pieces together; but, after moving four miles, on the 6th, all was 
closed again. The next day, a commotion took place amongst the ice, vast 
blocks of which were thrown up, or ground into powder ; this phenomenon 
occurred frequently during their imprisonment in this bleak region without 
any apparent cause; a hubbub would be perceived, harsh grindings heard, 
and ponderous masses of icy rock would be hurled about, or crushed to 
atoms, the ship herself, when not “ nipped,” being lifted up as if it were 
a toy. 

They had been now (September 23d) a month beset, “ without the option 
of moving in any direction but where openings appeared, or where the whole 
body of the ice drifted ; and this at a period admitted to be the most favour- 
able for navigating these seas.” Within twenty miles of Baffin’s Island 
and Frozen Strait, each side of which was visible, as well as Cape Wels- 
ford, at the entrance into Duke of York’s Bay, and only five or six miles 
from the shore, between Cape Comfort and Cape •Bylot, they were fixed, 
and compelled passively to endure the furious buffets which the tides and 
currents brought upon them. Even the westerly wind, on which all their 
reliance had been placed, had not even separated the floes, much less driven 
them from the land. Captain Back now took the opinion of his officers, 
and all agreed that it was utterly impracticable to reach Repulse Bay in 
that season ; and the next thing was, to make preparations for passing the 
winter in a climate where summer is hardly endurable. 

This object was not very easy of accomplishment, for the rocky masses, 
vast and unweildy as they were, suffered constant change of place ; some 
unknown cause, probably the currents from the different inlets, putting the 
ice almost daily in commotion. On several occasions, during these scenes 
of chaotic confusion, the ship escaped total destruction in a manner which 
seemed miraculous. 

On the 6th October, a party made an excursion from the ship to the 
shore, and after a fatiguing walk over peaks and ridges of ice, they endea- 
voured to ascend the hills, but were prevented by the snow, which was three 
feet deep. Not a single track of an animal was seen ; not a blade of grass, 
nor a symptom of vegetation of any kind. The specimens of rocks obtained 
were gneiss, with a considerable mixture of felspar. 

One of the expedients provided against the winter was a newly-invented 
"arming-apparatus, consisting of a wrought iron pipe, extending nearly 
iound the ship and the midship cabins, the solution of strong brine, with 
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which it was filled by the aid of a forcing-pump, being kept hot by a furnace 
strongly built in brick, with an iron tank or casing, in the interior of which 
several coils of pipe wound round. After a few trials, in which the appa. 
ratus answered satisfactorily, it began to act capriciously, and was in the 
end wholly useless, causing great inconvenience through the want of means 
to keep up a dry and even temperature; it was found almost impossible 
to get rid of the moisture, which generated copiously between decks, the 
funnels employed to carry it off smoking like chimneys. 

In the former arctic voyages, the crews were composed of social and 
cheerful men. For some reason, the unsociability and selfish character of 
those of the Terror appears to have introduced an early gloom. “ Had 
they been left to themselves,” observes Captain Back, “ I verily believe, a 
more unsociable, suspicious, and uncomfortable set of people could not 
have been found. Oh! if the two are incompatible, give me the old Jack 
Tar, who would stand up for his ship, and give his life for his mess- 
mate. ” How far this moral cause will explain the nature of the unknown 
disease which their comparatively short confinement brought amongst them, 
as we shall find in the sequel, is worth the attention of physiologists. 

Immoveable and helpless, “ fixed in the solid mass, as it were in a 
block of marble, ” they drifted about, and sometimes had the vexation of 
seeing open water near them, which would have led directly up Frozen 
Strait. Their only consolation was, that the drifting, which sometimes 
carried the floe they were fixed in far from shore, proved the existence 
of a clear sea thereabouts, and held out hopes of success the ensuing 
season. 

In the beginning of December, the cold became severe. The minimum 
of the temperature was attained in January 1837, when the thermometer 
stood at 51° degrees below zero, or 8(>° below the freezing point. On the 
12th, at eleven, the altitude of the sun was 1° JO', yet there was little 
perceptible difference in the diminution of daylight. 

The crew still continued gloomy. 'They were kept at work for sake of 
exercise, but in vain did the officers endeavour to lead them into cheerful 
amusements. The most trivial cold or other complaint induced despondency, 
and a disorder, which could not be explained or accounted for, indicated 
by rigidity of the limbs, and attended by extravasation of blood, began to 
creep amongst all, and to excite discouraging apprehensions. iSuch 
was the sluggishness of the men, that though constantly frost-bitten, from 
mere want of exertion, “ they would lounge about with the listlcssness which 
belongs to a tropical climate. ” In spite of every effort, fresh men were 
daily seized with numbness of limbs, accompanied by symptoms of scurvy. 
This visitation could not be ascribed to deficiency of clothing, or to diet; 
fresh preserved meat and anti-scorbutics w r cre served out in sufficient quan- 
tities. 

With the new year commenced, from some unknown causes, constant 
jommotion in and disruption of the ice, which kept the voyagers in perpetual 
darm, their liberation being at this period a prospect to be dreaded more 
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than their confinement. On the night of the 8th January, strange sounds 
of grinding were heard in the ice, and next morning it was found that four 
or five miles of it, which but a few hours before had intervened between 
them and the land, had disappeared. Such are the caprices of polar 
navigation ! 

Meanwhile, the sick increased in numbers ; one seaman died, calmly, 
and without suffering: the gunner, too, was sinking, and eventually died. 
Even Dr. Donovan and Mr. Mould, the surgeons, were affected with the 
prevailing complaint, and walked with difficulty. By the end of January, 
one-third of the complement, including officers, were affected with this 
extraordinary callosity of limbsf and went limping about. 

It would be tedious to carry on the epitome of the narrative further. For 
a full month after they had reason to expect a release, they were still bound in 
their icy fetters. On the 17th February, a convulsion in the ice, which 
resembled an earthquake in its effects, threatened to crush the ship, which 
creaked in all her timbers, to atoms. Three days after, she was lifted up 
full eight inches, the opposing ice passing under her bottom. Apart from 
the peril, the grandeur of the scene was imposing. “ Though I had seen 
great bodies of ice, from Spitzbergen to 150° YY. long./’ sajs Capt. Back, 
“ I had never witnessed, nor even imagined, anything so fearfully magni- 
ficent as the moving towers and ramparts that frowned on every side.” 
Ever) thing now depended on the strength of their bruised and shaken 
timbers. A pressure, which made ever) plank complain, only ceased on the 
vessel being “Jilted bodily up eighteen inches,” sinking and jerking up 
again to the same height, “ with a groan each time from the wood-work.” 
These pressures, nippmgs, shocks, and forcings up, continued, to the se- 
rious suilering of the ship, till the 15th March, when matters seemed to 
have reached a crisis* 

Without the least warning, a heavy rush came upon the ship, and, with a 
tremendous pressure on the larboard quarter, bore her over upon the heavy 
mass on her starboard quarter. Suddenly a loud crack was heard below the 
main-mast, as if the keel were broken or carried away; and simultaneously, 
the outer stern-post, from the ten-feet mark, was split down to an unknown 
extent, and projected to the larboard side upwards of three feet. The ship 
jvas thrown up by the stem to the seven and a half feet mark, and that damage 
had been done was soon placed beyond doubt by the increase of leakage, which 
now amounted to three feet per hour. On the 1 Gth March, another gale drove 
irresistibly on the larboard quarter and stern, and, forcing the ship ahead, raised 
>er upon the ice. The ship was careened fully four streaks, and sprung a leak as 
efore. Scarcely were ten minutes left us for the expression of our astonish- 
ment that any thing of human build could outlive such assaults, when, at 
a. m., another equally violent rush succeeded; and, in its way towards the 
31 oar ^ < l llar ter, threw up a rolling wave thirty feet high, crowned by a blue 
j>q u <ire mass of many tons, resembling the entire side of a house, which, after 

b ,n h or some time in doubtful poise on the ridge, at length fell with a 
'" t0 ^ le bobow > > n which, as in a cavern, the after part of the ship 
t , . lmbe dded. It was indeed an awful crisis, rendered more frightful from 

mistiness of the night and dimness of the moon. The poor ship cracked 
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and trembled violently ; and no one could say that the next minute would not 
be her last. * 

The injuries which the Terror sustained in this war with the solid element 
induced the commander to prepare for the worst. The carpenters, how. 
ever, contrived to patch her up, and by caulking, the leaks were kept under. 

As the season advanced, indications of mild weather appeared ; flocks 
of ducks, gulls, and dovekies were seen. The ice, however, continued 
unaltered till the month of June, when the floe began to separate. The ship 
was at this time lying in such a position, that no fewer than twenty-six 
planks of her side could be counted from the fore-chains directly down to the 
ice. They now began to saw the ice, in order to assist in its disruption, 
and on the 11th July, “ a loud rumbling notified that the ship had broken 
her icy bonds, and was sliding gently down into her own element.” Her 
leaky and damaged state rendered constant pumping necessary, and the 
officers were unanimously of opinion “ that nothing was left but to get the 
ship to England without delay.” On the 13th, whilst employed in opening 
a way, with saws and warps, they encountered the most serious peril of all : 

Then it was we beheld the strange and appalling* spectacle of what may be 
fitly termed a submerged berg, fixed low down with one end to the ship’s side, 
while the other, with the purchase of a long lever, advantageously placed at a 
right angle with the keel, was slowly rising towards the surface. Meanwhile, 
those who happened to be below, finding every thing falling, rushed or clam- 
bered on deck, where they saw the ship on her beam-ends, with the lee boats 
touching the water, and felt that a few moments only trembled between them 
and eternity. Yet, in that awful crisis, there was no confusion ; the sails were 
clewed up and lowered ; fresh men from former crews were stationed in the 
boats, which again were rather unhooked than lowered ; the barge was hoisted 
out; and, with a promptitude and presence of mind which I shall ever remem- 
ber with admiration, the whole five were provisioned and filled with arms, 
ammunition, and clothing, and veered astern clear of danger. Happily for us, 
there was a dead calm, which permitted us to examine the berg. At the only 
part along the side, where we could effectively act, it was found to be four 
fathoms thick , and along this it was determined to cut with the saw, if, provi- 
dentially, time were spared us for the operation. 

With the efforts of men working for their lives, the berg was disparted, 
and the ship righted. 

The shocks she had sustained, the strains in every part, the twisting of 
her stern-post, and almost uselessness of her rudder, rendered it a matter of 
infinite difficulty to reach Lough S willy, on the Irish coast, where, bound 
with a chain under the keel, the Terror , crazy, water-logged, and sinking, 
was run on a small sandy beach, the officers and crew, exhausted with toil; 
looking with delight on the green landscape before them. 

A sketch of the fractured, battered stern-post is given at the end, from 
the pencil of first Lieutenant (now Captain) Smyth, to which the work is 
indebted for some excellent graphic illustrations of the perilous situations of 
the Terror. 
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HYDERABAD. 

Although Ilnnjeet Singh may be styled the only really independent prince 
now reigning in India, there arc other powers existing within the British terri- 
tories with which, in consequence of the non-intervention system, we have 
xerv lhtle to do. Comparatively speaking, notwithstanding its political impor- 
tance, the districts under the rule of a Mohamedan prince, entitled the Nizam, 
are little known to the European world, nothing having occurred to attract 
public attention towards them since the establishment of peace throughout 
British India, Though formerly playing a very conspicuous part, and occupy- 
ing a position which materially affected our interests in this portion of the 
world, the sovereign of Hyderabad excites little interest at the present period. 
The territories which he holds arose out of the ruins of an empire long esta- 
blished by the Mohamedan invader of India, but which, subjected to numerous 
mutations, had flourished and decayed under succeeding princes, and at length, 
divided into several petty states, became an easy conquest to the arms of Au- 
rungzebe, and subsequently fell almost wholly under the power of the Mah- 
rattus. An alliance with the British Government has secured tranquillity to a 
countr) formerly distracted by foreign wars and civil dissensions; but left almost 
entirely to its own jurisdiction, it certainly has not advanced much in the way 
of improvement, or shown that there is any reasonable chance of the attain- 
ment of any new light by the unassisted efforts of the natives of India, whose 
religion and whose political government have proved so inimical to the 
advance of knowledge or the spread of information. The traveller journc)ing 
over this large and interesting province, sees little save decay and ruin on every 
side; cities deserted, or now nothing more than heaps of stones, and large 
tracts, capable of cultivation, lying waste, neglected, and barren. Although 
table-land, the rocky and hilly character of the province renders it highly 
picturesque, while its architectural remains are scarcely to be surpassed by 
those of any other part of India, however magnificent. The Mohamedan 
conquerors of Hindostan, who established the Bhamanee empire, have left in 
the district of Golconda, in which they flourished, memorials of their splen- 
dour, which excite the admiration and amazement of the spectator, as he 
compares the riches and luxury of former ages with the poverty and misery 
now so strikingly apparent. 

A few marches distant from the city of Hyderabad, on the Bombay side, the 
ucc of the country is covered with rocks, projecting from the surface of the 
eat th, and surrounded by soil which, though scanty, appears to be productive. 
Jonrnejing onwards, you come to Puttun Clmrroo, the site of an ancient town, 
now only indicated by the fragments of temples of black granite, and the name 
of Puttun, which signifies a city, and which is only bestowed upon places of 
considerable extent. Rambling amongst these ruins, one of our party observed 
a figure of black granite, which appeared to be an image of Boodh. Here, 
also, were several of those beautiful yet melancholy mementos of former 
greatness, so characteristic of a country subject to many changes of masters, 
Mohamedan tombs of black granite, which appeared to have been the spoils 
ef Hindu temples of greater antiquity; a curious reverse, still more strongly 
exemplified at a place of the same name, Puttun, the ancient Hindu capital 
of Cmzerat, where superb temples of marble were heaped together for the 
foundations of Mohamedan buildings, which, in their turn, have been thrown 
•lown, forming an inexhaustible quarry of materials for the Hindu erections oi 
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the present Mahratta Government. As we proceeded, the surface of the 
country became more striking, the plain being diversified by ranges of rocky 
hills, composed of enormous masses of black granite, so fantastically heaped 
together, that the arrangement might have been supposed the production of 
art, were it not evident that no human power could be adequate to the task. 
The natives account for these extraordinary piles of rock by attributing them, 
according to their usual method, when they see any thing, cither natural or 
artificial, which exceeds their comprehension, to the workmanship of the 
gods. “ The great architect of the universe,” they say, “ having completed 
the earthly portion of his creation, threw the chips and refuse materials on the 
spot where we now stand ” This ingenious solution of the mystery does not, 
however, convey any adequate idea of the extraordinary manner in which 
these gigantic pinnacles are raised, one huge rock being pileS upon another, all 
evidently distinct masses, the upper one in general the largest of the whole, 
and apparently requiring no greater impetus than the touch of a child’s finger 
to roll headlong down, and bring the whole fabric after it. 

The party, astonished by a scene so unexpected and so singular, made 
frequent halts while contemplating these strange and stupendous freaks of 
nature, and moving slowly along, entered a valley enclosed by hills of the 
same dcsfcription, rising to a very considerable height, in dark and rugged 
majesty. It is scarcely possible for the imagination of a poet to conceive any 
thing more wildly sublime than the gloomy grandeur of this amphitheatre, 
with its black, bare, and awful peaks frowning upon the arid soil beneath. A 
small party of the Nizam’s horse gave a still more poetical character to the 
scene. These wild, martial, and always distinguished figures, glittering with 
polished arms and arrayed in gorgeous colours, afford groupcs of warriors, to 
which the eyes of Europeans, and Englishmen in particular, are wholly unac- 
customed : the effect they produce in such scenes as the one described is 
almost startling, carrying the mind back to distant ages, or bewildering it with 
fantastic notions of an unreal world. It required no great stretch of fancy to 
convert the whole into a scene of enchantment, to look upon this Valley of 
the Shadow of Death, as it might justly be denominated, as the work of some 
mighty magician, and the squadron, whose chargers’ hoofs made the rocks 
reverberate, as the leaders of some chivalric enterprize destined to deliver an 
imprisoned beauty from surrounding spells. Every thing, indeed, was in 
keeping with this idea, for beneath the shelter of a large tree, growing in the 
centre of this valley, the only one to be found within many miles, was seated 
one of those nondescript beings who always figure in a fairy tale. Knights in 
search of adventures are sure to encounter either a decrepid hag or an old 
man, having their abode on the confines of the habitable world, creatures “so 
withered and so wild in their attire,” that they look not as if they belonged to 
humanity. The sole tenant of this wilderness was a Mohamedan devotee, 
who had built himself a hut under the tree before-mentioned, and who be- 
stowed his benediction and a draught of pure water upon all true believers 
who passed along. The valley, at its termination, in addition to its natural 
defences, has been strengthened by art. A wall, crowned by a rampart, with 
loop-holes for the admission of weapons, being built across, forming no con- 
temptible barrier in times of trouble to this approach to Hyderabad. In passing 
this outwork, the rocky character of the scene still continues, and defiling 
through ranges of the same black granite, the small European kafila , or 
caravan, produced a very picturesque effect, as the equestrians in front, ami 
the attendants with their various beasts of burthen, elephants, camels, a* 1 
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bullocks, wound along the dark and sullen way. Strangers to the country, we 
had not been prepared for the interesting objects to be encountered in the line 
0 f march, and it was with almost gasping surprise that, emerging from the 
rocky labyrinth, we gazed on the tombs of the kings of Golconda, as they 
burst upon the astonished sight. Not a blade of grass was to be seen, nor a 
living object, not even a bird upon the wing disturbing the solemn character 
of the scene; the air was perfectly still, the blue sky serene, and all nature 
seemed sunk into profound repose. And there in the distance, vast and majes- 
tic, in desolate magnificence, stood those splendid piles, sacred to the memory 
of mighty kings, harmonizing finely with the stupendous rocks of which they 
seemed fragments hewn into forms, and speaking to the heart with a silent 
eloquence more forcible than words. Long and eagerly, with breathless admi- 
ration, the party ffezed upon this wondrous prospect, numerous and indescri- 
bable emotions crowding upon the mind, the heart swelling with painful yet 
pleasurable feelings, and the whole soul wrapt, as it were, in a sort of ecstasy. 

Far from subsiding upon a nearer approach, a sensation of awe impressed 
every mind. The breakfast of the party had been laid out under the colonnade 
of one of the inferior buildings, and after gazing in silent vvondor for some 
time on the splendid gronpes which stretched their towers and domes widely 
over the plain, forming a perfect City of the Dead, we walked across, and 
entered one of the most stately of these mausoleums. At first, in looking 
upwards to the lofty dome, crowning the immense cathedral-like space below, 
our very footfalls seemed to reproach us for violating the sanctity of the rest- 
ing-place of the regal clay, long consigned to unbroken solitude. Each word 
was spoken in a whisper; but even the low sounds that escaped us, heightened 
by the echoes of this vast edifice, arose almost like a requiem, in solemn mur- 
murs ; and when sufficiently accustomed to the strange position in which we 
found ourselves to speak in our natural voices, they acquired a grand harmo- 
nious tone, in perfect unison with the place and the purpose to which it had 
been dedicated. Immediately sending for their flutes, two of the party com- 
menced a solemn strain, which pealed upwards to the lofty dome with nearly 
the effect and the sound of an organ. When we consider the great reverence 
for the dead shown by all classes and persuasions in India, it is difficult to 
account, even when taking the wars and tumults which have devastated the 
province into consideration, for the desecration and abandonment of these 
superb remains, which occur within a short distance of the city and fortress of 
Golconda. 

How dazzling are the visions which the very name of this far-famed place 
conjures up in the mind ! Even the least imaginative person must feel his 
spirit stirred within him at the recollections attached to “ all Golconda’s vaunted 
gold,” whence, in a great measure, our ideas of the riches and glory of the 
Last have been derived. Although the name of Golconda, in consequence of 
the reputation of its diamonds, which were supposed to have been dug from 
^exhaustible mines in its vicinity, is more familiar to the English reader than 
that of any other place in India, its actual history is very little known, 
while, during a long period, it has wholly ceased to attract public attention. 
There can be no doubt that, from the time of the erection of the surrounding 
districts into a separate kingdom, which was accomplished by the followers of 
the Patan Feroze Shah, long before the establishment of the Moghul empire, 
unt *l * ts impolitic subjection by Aurungzebe, who, in destroying its indepen- 
dence, weakened the Mohamedan powers, Golconda was a place of great 
m, portance. The history of this division of the Bhamanee empire, written by 
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Ferishta, is filled with almost marvellous accounts of the riches and grandeur 
of the long succession of kings who ruled over this province, and the splendid 
tombs belonging to the monarchs and their relations of the Cootub Shah 
dynasty, which have formed the subject of these pages, sufficiently attest its 
former magnificence. Too solidly constructed to share in the ruin around 
the proud mausoleums of the descendants of the founder of the kingdom of 
Golconda lift their regal heads majestically still, though despoiled of their 
costly accessories, the revenues for the maintenance of an attendant priest- 
hood, and the parks and gardens with which they were surrounded. Desolate 
and abandoned to the ravages of time, they rear their stately domes and 
pinnacles on the bare plain, no outward defences now existing to ward off the 
approaches of any assailant, who through ignorance or wantonness may hasten 
the progress of decay. The most ancient of these tombs is not more than three 
hundred years old, but they have been subjected to so many and such barbarous 
attacks, that nothing save the great solidity of their walls has preserved them 
from utter ruin. Each mausoleum stands in the centre of a spacious quadrangular 
platform or terrace, approached on all sides by flights of steps, entering U p 0n 
a rich arcade formed of an equal number of pointed arches on each front, and 
finished with a lofty balustrade, and a minaret at each angle. The body of the 
building, also quadrangular, rises about thirty feet above the upper terrace of 
this arcade, and is also surrounded by a balustrade flanked with minarets of 
smaller dimensions than those below; from the centre of this portion of the 
building springs the dome, forming, by its magnitude, a distinguished feature 
in a structure equally remarkable for the splendour and the symmetry of its 
proportions. The principal material employed is grey granite, ornamented in 
some parts with stucco, and in others with the porcelain tiles for which India 
was at one time so famous. The colours retain their brilliancy to the present 
day, and the extracts from the Koran , formed of white characters on a polished 
blue ground, have all the richness of enamel. There is a mosque attached to 
each of these tombs, which formerly possessed the piivileges of sanctuary ; and 
these religious edifices not only supported a considerable number of priests, 
but also afforded a daily meal to the neighbouring poor. The surrounding 
gardens were beautifully planted, and adorned with many fountains, altogether 
forming a delicious retreat during every season of the year, and being particu- 
larly grateful in the hot weather. Though bereft of these attractive features, 
they have lost nothing of their grandeur, and perhaps the very desolation with 
which they are surrounded produces a more powerful effect upon the mind 
than if the hand of man was still visibly employed in their preservation. Not 
so richly ornamented as the monumental remains at Allahabad in Guzerat, their 
magnitude and solidity strike at once upon the eye, and produce a stronger 
impression upon the mind than could be effected by the most elaborate sculp- 
ture. These tombs were erected at a great expense, some of them being said 
to have cost £ 150,000. The enamelled work with which they are ornamented, 
is reported to have been the production of artists brought from China for the 
purpose; but there is every reason to believe that these decorations are of 
native workmanship, similar ornaments being to be found at Becjapore, Agra, 
Behar, Bengal, and other places. Although it is very evident that attempts 
have been made to injure these splendid mausoleums, the greater number, not- 
withstanding the destructive influences to which they have been exposed, are 
still in a high state of preservation. Having outlasted a period of great danger, 
we may hope that such superb specimens of the architecture of a former age, 
—specimens which we cannot expect to see equalled, since science and labour 
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will in all probability take another direction— may survive until a new one shall 
arise in the Deccan, and either as the precious relics of antiquity, or as reli- 
gious edifices consecrated to a pure form of worship, they may be venerated 
and kept in repair. Should Christianity ever flourish, and take deep root in 
India, there will be no want of cathedrals for the performance of its religious 
services, in places where the muezzin has long ceased to summon the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet to prayers. The summits of these tombs command an 
extensive and striking prospect of the surrounding country, in all its sullen 
grandeur, together with a partial view of Hyderabad. 

The tombs of the kings of Golconda are built at the distance of about six 
hundred yards from the fort, which, being the depositary of the jewels and 
other treasures of the present sovereign, the Nizam of Hyderabad, is very 
strictly guarded, no stranger being permitted to enter. The fort itself is 
erected upon one of the rocky ridges before described, every advantage being 
taken, according to the Indian style of fortification, of the masses of granite 
already heaped together by the hand of nature. There appears to be several 
enclosures, and the works are strong and in good repair. In the eyes of an 
European, however, as a place of defence, it is quite contemptible, for the 
adjacent tombs, See , being strong, and very numerous, and within breaching 
distance, would command these works. Native engineers seldom take such 
circumstances into calculation, the greater number of fortresses erected 
throughout the country being similarly exposed to the attacks of an enemy. 
The tombs at Golconda bear testimony to their dangerous vicinity to the fort, 
hy the marks of shot fired at them at the period in which the army of Aurung- 
zebe invested the place. The diamond mines, for which Golconda has so long 
been celebrated, do not occur in the territory adjoining the fortress, which has 
never produced precious stones, the diamonds having been brought from the 
base of the Necla Mulla mountains, in the vicinity of the Krishna and Pennar 
rivers. These gems were usually conveyed to Golconda in a rough state, for 
the purpose of being cut and polished, and the place consequently becoming 
a principal mart, it was commonly supposed that the jewels were found in its 
immediate vicinity. The diamond mines formerly furnishing these much-prized 
gems are now exhausted and deserted ; and modern geologists are of opinion, 
that the most productive veins exist in virgin soil, yet untried by the natives of 
India, who have no scientific data to guide their researches. In fact, it is 
supposed that the stiataof many parts of the country is entirely diamonds, 
and that the earth contains inexhaustible treasures of these gems. 

The appearance of Hyderabad, on the approach from Golconda, is very 
striking; the palace, and numerous mosques rising above the surrounding 
buildings, giving it an air of grandeur, which is much strengthened by the very 
superb pile of building erected as the British residency. Hyderabad being now 
one of the most important native states under the Company’s control, the 
establishment of the minister appointed to superintend its affairs in this court 
is formed upon a style of appropriate magnificence. In no place, perhaps, 
throughout India are the Oriental and the European notions of splendour more 
intimately blended. The residency is built in the noblest style of English 
architecture, and furnished throughout in accordance to the English taste, 
while the attendants, and many of the observances regarding the insignia of 
p ank, are strictly Asiatic. At least it was thought necessary to maintain the 
native ideas regarding state at the period of the visit which forms the principal 
subject of the present paper. In every corner of the spacious halls and 
ga eues leading to the more private apartments, attendants were stationed. 
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richly clad and bearing silver sticks of various kinds, each denoting some 
peculiar office. These persons, ever ready at a call, preserved a solemn, res- 
pectful, and ceremonious demeanour, suited to the dignity of the place. 
Whenever the Resident passed from his own apartment to the centre, or public 
body of the building, he was followed and preceded by a superior class of mace- 
bearers, who, on his sitting down to table, and on his rising, pttjnpunced a few 
impressive words, apparently as a sort of benediction. THfc carriage, which 
conveys the great man in his drives, comes up to the portico^attended by an 
escort of cavalry, with drawn swords; his ascent is proclaimed by the silver- 
sticks in waiting, who salaam to the ground as he moves away ; and as the car- 
riage rolls under the gateway, the guard, drawn out in line, present arms, and 
the drums beat, while a native hand of music, stationed in a lodge over the 
gate, nnite the clang of their brazen trumpets and kettle-drums to the 
martial peal. In short, no monarch, perhaps, ever preserved a greater degree 
of state than that which it was considered essential to the interests of the 
British Government that their minister should support at Hyderabad. 

The mansion appropriated to the abode of the Resident was erected by the 
Nizam for his especial use, the architect being a joung European offiecr of 
engineers in the Company’s service. Though not free from faults, the edifice is 
commodious and imposing. It consists of a basement story of arches, and two 
others above it, with wings connected by a continuation of the basement story 
of arches, finished with a balustrade. The principal front is distinguished by an 
enormous portico of the Corinthian order, decidedly too large for the building. 
On the three points of the pediment are three statues, and in the centre the 
Company’s arms, in alto-relievo . The Corinthian columns are formed of white 
chunam, beautifully polished, and extend from the base, which is on the sum- 
mit of a noble flight of twenty-two steps, to the top of the upper story. On 
each .side of this flight of steps stands a colossal sphynx. The interior of the 
portico, the cornices, &c. are ornamented in the richest style of Grecian 
architecture, executed in white chunam, and forming most appropriate anil 
elegant decorations; the pavement beneath being of black and ‘white marble. 
There is a large court in front, with a circular basin of water in the centre, 
stocked with aquatic birds, and planted round with various fruit and 
other trees, the whole being enclosed by a wall, with two gateways ; one 
consisting of a very large and noble piece of Doric architecture, with the 
Nugaur Khana , or music-gallery, above the archway. Three lofty folding- 
doors lead into a very stately hall, spacious, and justly proportioned, sup- 
ported by thirty-two columns, surmounted by a corresponding architrave and 
cornice. Three splendid chandeliers are suspended from the ceiling ; the 
floor is covered with a handsome English carpet ; and the furniture of maho- 
gany, manufactured at Calcutta, is of a solid description, suited to the dimen- 
sions of this noble apartment. A smaller saloon is entered at either end, 
ornamented and furnished in the same manner, and employed upon common 
occasions for tiffin and dinner. The staircase is one of the most beautiful 
things of the kind to be seen in India, each step being formed of a single 
block of the finest granite ; the walls, which are circular, are richly ornamented 
with stucco work, the niches containing marble statues of Grecian deities. 
The staircase leads to a long gallery, having a large finger-organ at one end, 
and a very splendid upright pianoforte at the other: the whole lighted by 
seven chandeliers. The upper story is divided like the one below, and forms 
the state apartment ; the whole of the decorations of this splendid suite being 
superb beyond description, impressing the mind with an idea that enormous 
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juniB of money must have been lavished upon them. There is certainly a greater 
degree of magnificence than of taste displaced in the arrangement, but the 
coup-d'ccil is characterized by a pomp of splendour well calculated to delight 
a nd dazzle an Asiatic eye. The roof is carved, and the ornaments of the 
ceiling and cornices are finished in a style which it seems scarcely possible to 
excel : they argali of the Corinthian order, corresponding with the pillars and 
pilasters along Hhe walls. It is lighted by three chandeliers, superior in 
.splendour to those below, and in each of the six side rooms are gilt branches, 
which project trom between the columns, holding smaller lustres, while 
other lights blaze from candelabras of gold and bronze. The walls are 
covered with fine scarlet broad cloth, bordered with gold, the doors and win- 
dows being hung with draperies of the same, lined with blue, and fringed and 
tasseled with gold, while the intervals between the windows are filled with 
pier-glasses descending from the ceiling to the ground. The furniture corres- 
ponds with the splendour of the decorations, but a catalogue of upholstery 
never being very interesting, the rest of the fittings-up may be left to the ima- 
gination ; perhaps, the whole being more calculated to strike the eye of a 
native, than to please the fastidious taste of Europeans. The gaudy and glaring 
hues which Asiatics take delight in, and which are so effective in their groups, 
and in all out-of-door spectacles, are not so well suited to interiors; and how- 
ever elegant and chaste the decorations of buildings purely native may be, any 
admixture of foreign fashions is certain to be accomplished in a very barbarous 
manner. These state apartments are only opened upon grand occasions, when 
they are lighted up to receive some native of rank. 

The entertainments given at the residency are almost wholly in the Asiatic 
style, the Europeans belonging to the court being too few to introduce their 
own fashions, and they consequently differ in this respect considerably from 
the fetes at Lucknow, which arc more after the English taste. At the visit of 
the minister of the Nizam, the suwarrec, or cavalcade, entered by the southern 
gateway, the area between the colonnades being thronged with elephants richly 
caparisoned, horsemen, armed and accoutred in various ways, prancing about, 
palanquins, foot-soldiers, banner-bearers, chobdars, or mace-bearers, and all the 
numerous and motley host which form the appendages of Indian state. Their 
entree was very imposing; making a circuit of the house, they drew up in front 
of the portico, filling all the inclosure, and, according to their own fashion, 
thronging up the steps in so tumultuous a manner to gain admittance, that 
the guard stationed for the purpose were obliged to lay about them most furi- 
ously, to prevent the rush of persons who had no right to intrude. Swords 
were drawn, and blood flowed in the cause — circumstances by no means unusual, 
ami which, like the breaking of panels, the tearing of ladies’ dresses, and the 
destruction of feathers and furbelows at a drawing-room, are supposed to add to 
the glories of the scene. It was nearly half an hour before the state elephant and 
palanquin could reach the steps, and the minister and his suite could alight. They 
were received by the Resident, arrayed for the occasion in a splendid court- 
dress ; and after the usual ceremonies of salutation and embracing, he con- 
ducted his guests through the rooms prepared for their reception. A second 
engagement took place at the foot of the staircase, between the people of the 
residency, and the attendants of the visitants who had the charge of their 
roasters’ slippers (which, according to native etiquette, were left below), and 
who were desirous to ascend with the company — a piece of presumption tole- 
1 ated in some places, but which it was not thought proper to permit. The 
entrance was made by daylight ; but some time before the departure of the 
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guests, evening drawing on, the whole of the residency was brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and the party, with their European entertainers, being seated upon 
thrones on one side of the state-room, the usual festivities commenced. These 
consisted of a series of dances performed by the most celebrated artistes of 
Hyderabad; an untiring source of amusement to Asiatics. The nautch girls 
were the only females present, a lady of the resident’s family entertaining the 
wives of the visitors in a native palace attached to the establishment. The 
absence of the sex is less injurious to an Indian spectacle than to any 
other; the gay and splendid dresses worn by the men, and the costly jewels 
with which they are adorned, making up for the want of the brilliant 
and tasteful feminine drapery which is so distinguished a feature in Euro- 
pean assemblies. Upon this occasion, however, though the group was more 
striking and more magnificent than had ever been contemplated by many of 
the party at any former period of their lives, the eye alone was gratified ; the 
want of intellectuality characterizing the meeting, made itself sensibly felt by 
those who possessed minds, and the moment of departure was not one of 
regret. 

The exit of the guests, which took place about nine o’clock in the evening, 
was rendered even more brilliant and more picturesque than their entrance, in 
consequence of the multitudes of flambeaux which lighted up the scene. The 
effect of such a cavalcade by torch-light defies all power of description; a very 
faint idea can alone he conveyed to the mind by any attempt of the pen, where 
even the pencil must fail. The wild grandeur of the uncouth animals, elephants 
and camels, caparisoned in glittering trappings, towering amid a promiscuous 
multitude of men and horses, gives an air of romance to the whole ; while the 
architectural splendours — the pillars, towers, and gateways — the placid, mirror- 
like water, the flowering shrubs, dark cedars and cypresses, all combine to 
render the processions at Hyderabad so interesting and effective, as to render 
any chance of a faithful portraiture perfectly hopeless. The visit was returned 
at a favourite retreat belonging to the minister of the Nizam, the Nizam him- 
self being seldom visible. A very extensive enclosure within the walls of the 
town, and commanding a view of the river, contains several garden-houses, 
and other buildings, for the most part open pavilions, entirely after the Asiatic 
taste. Many of these are superbly ornamented with paintings and gilding, the 
floors being spread with Persian carpets, rich cushions inviting repose, and 
splendid chandeliers shedding light upon the scene. Two in particular are 
entirely lined with mirrors, and the whole arc surrounded with fountains and 
flowers, forming, in fact, just such a scene as that in which Nourcddin Ali and 
the fair Persian recreated themselves when surprised by Ilaroun Alrashid. 
These gardens, being chiefly intended for the resort of the ladies of the minis- 
ter’s family, were guarded by a company of female sepoys, of which the Nizam 
has a battalion — a rather uncommon circumstance of the present day ; the 
Maharaja Runject Singh being, perhaps, the only native prince boasting a 
similar establishment. The women composing this corps wore uniforms and 
accoutrements closely resembling those of the sepoys, and shouldered their 
muskets, and went through the manual and platoon exercise, with infinite credit 
to themselves, firing several vollics with great precision. They also marched 
and counter-marched to the martial notes of a drum and fife, the performer 
on the first-named instrument being the prettiest girl amongst the whole batta- 
lion. Her warlike occupation did not appear to render her at all insensible to 
the claims afforded by her beauty, of which she seemed quite as sensible as the 
more frivolous portion of the sex could possibly be, showing it, too, by the 
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same coquetries. These Amazons have distinguished themselves very brilliant] y 
in action, an old officer in the Nizam’s service declaring that' he had seen them 
return to the charge when the European force had been driven back; fortu- 
nately for British credit, the troops thus stigmatized were not our countrymen, 
and the nation suffering this disgrace shall be nameless. No longer called upon 
to engage in the field, the duties of the female battalion are now confined to 
home service, where they are employed in guarding the zenanas of the great 
officers of Government. With the exception of the drummer, or drummeress, 
before named, the ladies composing the corps were a hard-featured, weather- 
beaten set, well calculated for the task of repulsion, and only interesting on 
account of the singular nature of their profession. The cavalcade which 
attended the resident upon this occasion, though neither so extensive nor so 
tumultuous as a native suwarree, was equally effective, forming a steady, 
compact body, and altogether making a very good appearance. A squadron of 
cavalry cleared the way; these were followed by a party belonging to the escort 
of the residency, silver sticks, banner-bearers, and the Resident himself on a 
state elephant, caparisoned with crimson velvet, embroidered with gold ; a 
distinguished guest in an open palkee, forming a sort of chair, surrounded by 
silver sticks with chowries, beating the air on either side. The staff, and other 
less exalted personages, followed, some on horseback and some in palanquins ; 
and the rear was brought up by another detachment of foot, and a squadron of 
cavalry, with the principal servants attached to the residency mounted. 

A few days subsequently, the party again went in similar procession to see 
the principal mosque, which is built upon the model of the celebrated structure 
at Mecca. It is a large stone edifice, destitute of beauty of ornament, and not 
remarkable for any thing worthy of admiration; and the visitors who, possess- 
ing a taste for architecture, derived gratification from the buildings of Hyde- 
rabad, were much more struck with the venerable Cher Minor t or four minarets 
-a curious piece of antiquity raised upon the spot where the four principal 
streets of the city concentrate. It is built upon four grand arches, through 
which the thoroughfares run ; above are several stories of apartments, formerly 
employed as a kind of college, each being a seminary for the study of different 
arts and sciences. No longer, however, a seat of learning, these chambers are 
now turned into warehouses. Above, and towering on high, rise the four lofty 
minarets, whence the building derives its name : the effect of the whole from 
either of the four streets being very grand and striking. The city of Hyderabad 
is extensive, and said to be exceedingly populous ; the streets are, however, in 
general, narrow and dirty, and although there are many large and good houses 
e onging to Mohamedans of rank and property, they present nothing in the 
exterior except high dead walls. The number of mosques and public buildings 
is not very great, and it is inferior in that respect to places of much less cele- 
brity. The gardens and garden-houses in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad 
make up in a great measure for the deficiency, being very splendid ; the Rung 
Muht, the native palace before mentioned, where the ladies of the minister’s 
arm y were entertained, and which is attached to the residency, was built by 
o onel Kirkpatrick, for a princess whom he espoused, and forms a beautiful 
^pecimen of the favourite retreats of Asiatic luxury; this delightful spot afford- 
ng a perfect model of an eastern seraglio, which, when illuminated upon a 
ai occasion, presented a more lively idea of the enchanted palaces of the 
, Ian tales than any thing that the party had previously witnessed. It is 
nJhik manner by high walls, the centre containing a large 

e asm filled with water, and fed by numerous fountains, their silvery 
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columns being mingled with stately cypress trees. The pavilions, galleries, and 
terraces around, are built and ornamented in the richest style of oriental archi- 
tecture, that beautiful carved trellis-work, which always produces so exquisite 
an effect, frequently intervening, while the painting and gilding are equally pro- 
fuse and striking. The floors are covered with Persian carpets, furnished with 
cushions richly embroidered in gold; English lustres and mirrors lending their 
aid, at the reception of company, to complete the brilliancy of the scene. The 
prodigious number of lights, and their tasteful arrangement, produced an illu- 
mination of the most perfect kind, shedding a soft and chastened lustre upon 
the flowers and waving foliage around. As no entertainment can in India he 
complete without a nautch, the party, on the evening which they spent at the 
Rung Muht, were called upon to admire the graces of not fewer than fifty 
dancing-girls, who, with their attendant musicians, performed for the amuse- 
ment of the company. After the inferior stars had appeared and disappeared, 
the grand constellation of Hyderabad enlightened the scene. Talent, as we 
before have had occasion to state, when once established in India, runs no risk 
of being eclipsed by the competition of younger aspirants ; in fact, the longer 
a person has appeared before an audience, the more highly do they seem to 
rise in public estimation. The prima donna absoluta of Hyderabad was said to 
be nearly sixty years old, and to have shone the reigning beauty for the last 
half-century. Her countenance, though not destitute of traces of age, retained 
the marks of that loveliness for which she had been famous, and the youthful 
voice and air with which she sang and danced, were perfectly surprising. During 
her public career, this favourite of nature and of fortune had amassed very con- 
siderable wealth, contriving also to possess herself of great influence in the 
place of her abode. Her dress on the present occasion was of the richest and 
most costly description, and she wore jewels which were valued at three lacs 
of rupees, or £30,000. Elegance and taste are very frequently sacrificed in the 
female Asiatic costume to a grand display of precious stones, which are heaped 
together in every possible way, without the slightest regard being paid to the 
style of the arrangement. The European portion of the company, after having 
sufficiently admired the lady and her ornaments, gladly adjourned to an adjoin- 
ing piece of ground appropriated to another oriental feature — a display of 
fire-works, for which the natives are famous, and which went off with great 
eclat. 

The splendid remains of the tombs of the kings of Golconda are within an 
easy distance from Hyderabad; and other agreeable excursions may be made 
to places which, if not equally attractive, afford a pleasant variety to the scene. 
In a north-easterly direction from the suburbs, we arrive at the extensive ruins 
of a city and a palace, now the abode of antelopes, which are preserved by the 
Nizam, and protected by game laws of great severity, the penalty of loss of 
sight being attached to the slaughter of one of these animals. They are, in con- 
sequence, very numerous, and, being destitute of fear, exceedingly familiar. 
They are occasionally disturbed by the leopards inhabiting the neighbouring 
wilds ; and it was in consequence of a foray from those spotted poachers, that 
the expeditioi^joincd by the party at the residency, went out. The scene was 
wild and singular, and productive of ideas allied to melancholy, raised by the 
contemplation of the habitations of civilized man, once consecrated to domestic 
enjoyment, now waste, and abandoned to beasts of the chace. In the same 
direction, and nearer to the city, are gardens, laid out under the superinten- 
dence of the French officers, formerly in the Nizam’s service, who occupied 
them at the time; there is a tomb erected to the memory of one of these gen- 
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tlemen, M. Raymond, presenting a memorial always attended by melancholy 
recollections to the exile. The neighbourhood of Hyderabad is celebrated for 
those extensive tanks— reservoirs of water— which are so necessary in Asiatic 
countries to ensure the supply of one of the greatest blessings of existence, at 
the failure of rain. The road to the cantonments of that portion of the subsi- 
diary force stationed in the vicinity of the capital, runs for upwards of a mile 
over one of the gigantic dams, constructed across a valley, for the purpose of 
confining the stream. This part of the journey is very agreeable, the country 
on one side being richly cultivated, while a broad sheet of water stretches on 
the other, spreading itself many miles in circumference. A few miles to the 
southward of the city, there is another body of water, confined by a bund, or 
dam, of solid masonry, constructed by the same officer who built the residency, 
whence it is called by the European inhabitants, the engineer’s tank ; and, by 
the natives, Meer Allum, from the minister who caused it to be constructed. 
This bund is formed of a series of very large stone arches, laid on their sides, 
with the semi-circular projection opposed to the body of water; these are 
not ranged in a straight line, but form on the aggregate also a segment of a 
circle. This sheet of water, when the enclosure is full, measures nearly twenty 
miles in circumference; there is a small English boat upon it, furni r hed with 
>ars and sails, belonging to the minister, who, however, seldom ventures so 
ompletely out of his element. The party very gladly availed themselves of the 
>pportunity of a sail on this artificial lake, breakfasting merrily in tents pitched 
lpon the banks, and rejoicing over the sight of a wide expanse of water, rare 
unid their travels in the interior. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE WOOL OF INDIA. 

We have made some inquiry into the result of the export of Merino and 
British sheep to India, by order of the Government, for the improvement 
of the flocks that cover various districts of our Eastern empire. In a former 
number we gave the exports of wool from Bombay, which amounted 

In 1832-33 to 69,944 lbs. 

1834- 35 486,528. 

1835- 36 1,196,664. 

1836- 37 2,444,019. 

Our readers probably know that, in 1836-37, Major Jervis, of the 
Engineers, observing the vast flocks of sheep pervading the country which 
he travels through, in the course of the performance of his official duties, 
and their inferiority in every respect to those of Europe, was struck with 
the great advantage that might be derived from an effort of the Govern- 
ment to improve the breed by the introduction of Merino and other superior 
sorts of sheep, to cross with the natives, and by degrees to supersede them. 
He drew up a report, containing much information, which was trans- 
mitted by the Bombay Government to the Home Authorities; and in con- 
sequence, twenty rams and the same number of ewes, of the pure Merino, 
and the same number of South-down and long-wool sheep, were sent out, 
under the care of a Gloucestershire farmer, of great intelligence and expe- 
rience in the breeding of sheep. To show the facility and little risk of 
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export, we are enabled to state that, out of thirty-six of the pure Merinos, 
supplied by Lord Western, one only died on the voyage, and one ewe 
produced a fine lamb. Of the forty South-downs, supplied by Mr. Elman, 
of Lewes, eight ewes died on the voyage ; principally owing, it is pre- 
sumed, to their being in lamb. Of the forty long-wool sheep from Glou- 
cestershire, four died ; the remainder arrived in good condition. Two rams, 
selected from the flock of John Benett, Esq., of Wiltshire, and two from 
the flock of Christopher Tower, Esq., of Essex, also bore the voyage 
remarkably well. The climate appeared to suit the South- down and long- 
wool sheep well ; but seemed, to use the words of the shepherd, “ as 
if natural to the Merinos/’ which throve and gained flesh after some 
months’ feeding in the country, though they were driven daily a consider- 
able distance for their food ; and he has not a doubt, therefore, of the 
adaptation of the climate to their constitution. This strong opinion he 
entertains is, we think, very much confirmed by an able exposition of the 
similarity of climate between parts of Spain and India, by Baron Larrey, 
in a celebrated work of his entitled Memoir e de Chirurgie Militaire y 
4 vols., Paris, 1812.* The impression made by the introduction of these 
sheep has been already such as could be wished ; it has inspired various 
parties with a desire to follow up the undertaking. Major Jervis applied 
forthwith to Lord Western for a large supply of Merino rams, and between 
twenty and thirty were embarked, and have gone some months ago. 

It is highly interesting to contemplate the infinite advantage that will 
result from this undertaking, if it should succeed to the extent we may now 
fairly contemplate. Some individuals had previously, we understand, made 
a few experiments upon the introduction of British sheep, and we believe 
with some success. 

Lord Western is of opinion, that all the qualities of the ram may be, 
with surprising rapidity, cngiafted upon the ewe flock, by constant use of 
the pure rams upon the crossed produce ; and this opinion is formed, we 
believe, upon a variety of experiments he has himself made. Lord Western 
has, for many years past, sent annually a great many pure rams to our 
South African colonies; indeed, for the last year or two, the entire male 
produce of his flock has been exported ; but if the spirit and enterprise 
we anticipate should prevail, the number to be drawn from his lordships’ 
flock, and all that are now bred in England, are nothing to the number 
which the myriads that cover the Dcccan, and plains and hills of that vast 
country, would require. They must be collected from Spain and Saxony, + 
as well as the few from England, and our Australian colonies will probably 
ere long supply some. 

Calculate the number of ewes merely by the quantity of wool exported 
from India last year, and give sixty to each ram, the number requisite to 
supply the flocks of those boundless plains would be enormous. To be sure, 
we do not imagine that such a demand would very hastily accrue ; but we do 
hope and believe, the native as well as British proprietors in this country 

* be« topographical details in that worfc. 
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will advanoe very quickly to the perception of the advantage of so im- 
proving their flocks. 

The accounts we have do not lead us at all to apprehend that the British 
sheep may not be speedily reconciled to the climate, though it appears at 
first to be more genial to the Merinos; and we earnestly hope the experi- 
ment will be followed up with zeal and judgment, as regards the introduc- 
tion of the British as well as the Merino sheep. 

The long wools of this country are becoming daily more valuable, and 
rams of British breeds, such as the South-down and Leicester, might be 
supplied almost without limit. 


EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA.* 

Tiie anxiety which has been exhibited in India, by the British Government, 
to elevate the intellectual character of the people, by spreading amongst 
them a knowledge of the English language and literature and of the sciences 
of Europe, is highly creditable to the national character. At the same time, 
the slightest acquaintance with the circumstances of the country, and the 
peculiarities of our position, will suggest the importance of pursuing this 
object with deliberateness and discretion; and the slightest conversancy with 
the common feelings of human nature will dictate the necessity of its being 
conceived and prosecuted in a spirit of benevolence towards those whose 
benefit it is sought to secure. There can be little hope of success — there 
must be much fear of mischief — if, in the purpose of educating the people 
of India, all attention to their prejudices, opinions, and feelings is disre- 
garded, and if sentiments of contempt and hatred arc allowed to be mani- 
fested towards them and their institutions, with the certainty of exciting 
alarm and discontent. 

Unhappily, of late years, the education of the natives of India has been 
made the occasion, not of calm, judicious, and benevolent investigation, but of 
controversial acrimony and intolerant partisanship. The concurrent co-ope- 
ration of individuals eminently qualified to take a useful part in the education 
of the people, has been thus rendered impracticable, and the whole authority 
has devolved upon persons of superior talent, it is true, but of imperfect know- 
ledge, and of confidence proportioned to their defective information. How- 
ever accurate many of their views, however commendable most of their inten- 
sions, they have, by their intolerance of opposition and the precipitate haste 
with which they would carry their projects into effect, more than counteracted 
whatever good they may have accomplished, by the wide dissatisfaction which 
they have created. Their measures have provoked the most unprecedented 
and energetic protestations from the great majority both of Mohamedans 
and Hindus. Petitions against their principles and proceedings have been 
presented to the Government, signed by thousands of both classes in and 

* On the Education of the People of India. By C. E. Trevelyan, Esq-j of the Bengal Civtl Service. 

ondon, 1038. Longman and Co. 
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about Calcutta alone; and were their objects known beyond those limits, 
those petitions would be echoed from one end of India to the other. This 
cannot be a wise — it cannot be a safe— it cannot be a successful course ; 
and it is most certainly not a necessary course, even for the ends which the 
persons in question are anxious to attain. 

What are the points in dispute ? It suits the advocates of the party to which 
the publication we are about to notice belongs, to represent it as a struggle 
between Oriental and European literature and science. According to them, 
their opponents seek to discountenance the study of English in India, and to 
elevate, upon its exclusion, Sanscrit and Arabic, thereby perpetuating all the 
errors with which Hindu and Musulman literature abound, and all the immo- 
rality and false religion to which they are subservient. They, on the other 
hand, describe themselves as the uncompromising advocates of the wide dis- 
semination of English, and of English alone, as the only certain source of 
sound learning and morality. Of course the comparison is much to their 
advantage ; but what is the truth ? The persons whom they thus misrepre- 
sent as the exclusive advocates of oriental literature have never maintained 
any such principles, or sanctioned them by their practice ; on the contrary, 
it was they who, by their zealous encouragement of English, first gave the 
natives of Bengal a deep impression, in favour not of the language merely, 
but of its literature and science; it was they who first introduced, and 
carried to a degree of success not since surpassed, the English education 
of the natives, and who created that popularity for the study, of which 
their opponents have reaped the advantage, and would unjustly appropriate 
the credit. There is nothing in favour of the consequences of English 
education, urged by its warmest supporters, which they have not said and 
done ; and it is, therefore, the height of unfairness to represent them as 
opposed to its dissemination. The questions really at issue are, not whe- 
ther English shall or shall not be u extensively" studied, but whether it 
shall be “exclusively” studied; whether the majority of the natives of 
India, as long as they continue to reverence and love particular branches of 
literature, have not an equitable claim to some patronage from the state, 
or whether those esteemed as learned men amongst them ought to be treated 
with neglect and contumely; whether, with a view to the improvement of 
the whole people, the most congenial means of enriching their vernacular 
languages shall be rendered available, or shall be, if possible, annihilated; and 
whether it be not practicable to carry on at the same time education in both 
English and the classical languages of India, so as to produoe results even^ 
more beneficial than the exclusive cultivation of English. Mr. Trevelyan 
and his friends say, English and nothing but English; those whom he terms 
orientalists say, English, the learned languages, and ultimately the verna- 
cular dialects. The practicability and reasonableness of their views have 
been demonstrated by experience, and under their administration the San- 
scrit Colleges and Madressas flourished, and English became widely culti- 
vated and highly popular ; and what is still more important, all classes of 
the community were pleased. How far it is just to call them the bigoted 
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advocates of orientalism, any man, apprised of the true circumstances of the 
case, will readily determine : they can be regarded in such a character by 
those alone, whose views are distorted by the. obliquity of party-feeling. 

Some misgivings, perhaps, of the light in which the late proceedings of 
the English Exclusives in India may have been contemplated in this country — 
some feeling that a vindication of them is demanded — seems to have sug- 
gested the present publication. The author has not been in England, we 
believe, more than a few weeks, and here is already a volume in defence of 
himself and his party. We are not aware that any circumstance required 
such breathless haste, although it is characteristic of the writer, and we think 
the publication would have benefited by the opportunity of re-consideration. 
As it is, it is of less usefulness than could have been wished ; it is entirely 
on one side ; it is a partial statement of party notions and feelings —not a 
dispassionate review of the past, nor a calm and sober anticipation of the 
future. It is, in a great measure, the consignment to the press of angry 
committee-minutes, which, as the contradicting minutes are not printed also, 
is scarcely a fair representation of the controversy. In the statements that 
are put forth, there arc many inaccuracies, which must destroy our faith in 
what we might otherwise not have been inclined to question. There is 
also a want of order in the arrangement, and an intermixture of narrative, 
reasoning, and prophecy, which renders an analysis of the work almost 
impossible. To follow it in detail, to refute what is erroneous, to correct 
what is mis-stated, would involve the necessity of a notice as long as the 
work itself; nor have we any inclination to engage in the controversy. It 
is settled for the present “by authority discussion is, therefore, super- 
fluous : time will show the wisdom or the folly of the measures that have 
been adopted. A few observations, however, are required to justify the 
opinion we have pronounced of the uncandid tone and party-spirit of the 
publication. 

The work is divided into chapters, of which the first is devoted to the 
history of what has been done for the education of the people of India, 
at various periods, by the Government of Bengal. After simply mentioning 
the establishment of the Mohamedan College of Calcutta in 1781, and the 
Sanscrit College of Benares in 1792, the author notices briefly the appoint- 
ment of the first Committee of Public Instruction in 1833, and its proceed- 
ings to 1831. He then quotes the Committee's own statement of the 
principles which guided its proceedings, as explained in a printed report 
hearing the latter date ; and, with this report before him, it is surprising 
how he can persist in representing the members of the Committee as the 
intolerant advocates of oriental literature, unless he will assert that their 
actions have belied their professions. As this report, according to our belief, 
• s a faithful picture of their conduct, and as the principles laid down are 

according to our notions, the only safe and sound principles by which 
fiative education in India should be regulated, we shall not hesitate to place 
it before our readers. 

The introduction of useful knowledge is the great object which they have 
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proposed as the end of the measures adopted or recommended by them, keep, 
ing in view the necessity of consulting the feelings and conciliating the confi- 
dence of those for whose advantage their measures are designed. 

“ The committee has, therefore, continued to encourage the acquirement of 
the native literature of both Mohamedans and Hindus, in the institutions 
which they found established for these purposes, as the Madrcssa of Calcutta, 
and Sanscrit College of Benares. They have also endeavoured to promote the 
activity of similar establishments, of which local considerations dictated the 
formation, as the Sanscrit College of Calcutta and the colleges of Agra and 
Delhi, as it is to such alone, even in the present day, that the influential and 
learned classes, those who are by birthright or profession teachers and expoun- 
ders of literature, law, and religion, maulavis and pundits, willingly resort. 

“ In the absence of their natural patrons, the rich and powerful of their own 
creeds, the committee have felt it incumbent upon them to contribute to the 
support of the learned classes of India by literary endowments, which provide 
not only directly for a certain number, but indirectly for many more, who 
derive from collegiate acquirements consideration and subsistence amongst 
their countrymen. As far also as Mohamcdan and Hindu law are concerned, 
an avenue is thus opened for them to public employment, and the state is pro- 
vided with a supply of able servants and valuable subjects ; for there is no 
doubt that, imperfect as oriental learning may be in many respects, yet the 
higher the degree of the attainments even in it possessed by any native, the 
more intelligent and liberal he will prove, and the better qualified to appreciate 
the acts and designs of the Government. 

“ But whilst every reasonable encouragement is given to indigenous native 
education, no opportunity has been omitted by the committee of improving its 
quality and adding to its value. In all the colleges the superintendence is Euro- 
pean, and this circumstance is of itself an evidence and a cause of very impor- 
tant amelioration. In the Madressa of Calcutta, and Hindu College of Benares, 
institutions of earlier days, European superintendence was for many years 
strenuously and successfully resisted. This opposition has long ceased. The 
consequences are, a systematic course of study, diligent and regular habits, and 
an impartial appreciation of merits, which no institution, left to native super- 
intendence alone, has ever been known to maintain. 

“ The plan of study adopted in the colleges is, in general, an improvement 
upon the native mode, and is intended to convey a well-founded knowledge of 
the languages studied, with a wider range of acquirement than is common, and 
to effect this in the least possible time. Agreeably to the native mode of 
instruction, for instance, a Hindu or Mohamedan lawyer devotes the best 
years of his life to the acquirement of law alone, and is very imperfectly 
acquainted with the language which treats of the subject of his studies. In the 
Madressa and Sanscrit College, the first part of the course is now calculated to 
form areally good Arabic and Sanscrit scholar, and a competent knowledge of 
law is then acquired with comparative facility, and contemporaneously with 
other branches of Hindu or Mohamedan learning. 

“ Again, the improvements effected have not been limited to a reformation 
in the course and scope of native study, but, whenever opportunity has favoured, 
new and better instruction has been grafted upon the original plan. Thus, in 
the Madressa, Euclid has been long Studied, and with considerable advantage: 
European anatomy has also been introduced. In the Sanscrit College of Cal- 
cutta, European anatomy and medicine have nearly supplanted the nat ,v ® 
systems. At Agra and at Delhi, the elements of geography and astronomy * nd 
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mathematics are also part of the college course. To the Madressa, the San- 
scrit College of Calcutta, and the Agra College, also, English classes are 
attached, whilst at Delhi and Benares distinct schools have been formed for 
the dissemination of the English language. Without offering, therefore any 
violence to native prejudices, and whilst giving liberal encouragement to 
purely native education, the principle of connecting it with the introduction of 
real knowledge has never been lost sight of, and the foundation has been laid 
of great and beneficial change in the minds of those who, by their character and 
profession, direct and influence the intellect of Hindustan. 

“ In addition to the measures adopted for the diffusion of English in the pro- 
vinces, and which are yet only in their infancy, the encouragement of the 
Vidynlaya, or Hindu College of Calcutta, has always been one of the chief 
objects of the committee’s attention. The consequence has surpassed expecta- 
tion. A command of the English language, and a familiarity with its literature 
and science, have been acquired to an extent rarely equalled by any schools in 
Europe. A taste for English has been w idely disseminated, and independent 
schools, conducted by young men reared in the Vidyalaya, are springing up in 
every direction. The moral effect has been equally remarkable, and an impa- 
tience of the restrictions of Hinduism, and a disregard of its ceremonies, are 
openly avowed by many young men of respectable birth and talents, and enter- 
tained by many more who outwardly conform to the practices of their country- 
men. Another generation will probably witness a very material alteration in 
the notions and feelings of the educated classes of the Hindu community of 
Calcutta.” J 


According to the book before us, “ the progress of events was leading to 
the necessity of adopting a more decided course : the taste for English 
became more and more widely disseminated”— a result, we may remark, 
wholly at variance with the charge made so repeatedly against the Commit- 
tee, of favouring orientalism at the expense of English:— “a loud call arose 
lor the means of instruction in English, and the subject was pressed on the 
Committee from various quarters.” This is in some respects true, but it is 
not all the truth. The call was not so universal, nor so entitled to attention, 
as it would appear to be from this account of it. Even in Calcutta, the 
greater number of persons, who sought for English tuition, sought only 
or the very lowest degree of acquirement ; and in different places up the 
country, the introduction of English was not only uncalled for, but was 
not always considered by persons on the spot advisable. At Benares, 
or instance, objections were raised to an English teacher, and an English 
school was, therefore, commenced under two young natives of Bengal, 
merely to prepare the way for English tuition of a higher order. At Patna, 
Has found impossible to form a European Committee of superintendence. 
e cal! was, in fact, confined almost to Calcutta; but wherever there was 
^pospect of introducing the study effectively, the Committee was prepared 
. I0t ^ uce ■ d* As time advanced, and the example of the Governor-general 
e fashionable, European functionaries in the provinces were found 
ca 1 j rea( ^ ^ C0 “ 0 P era te with the Committee, and their views were more 
polT ^ carne d i°to effect, There was neither, however, the pur- 

. nor the necessity to adopt any course more decided — in other words, 
Amt, Jo urn. N.S. Vol. 26.N o. J 04. 2 R 
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more precipitate — than was compatible with the principles which the Com- 
mittee had professed. 

As an instance of the superior interest felt in the study of English, the author 
adduces an illustration which is much in favour with his party, but which is, 
nevertheless, exceedingly unfair. Thirty-one thousand English books, he says, 
were sold by the School-book Society, in the course of two years, while the 
Education Committee did not dispose of Arabic andSanscritvolumes to pay the 
expense of keeping them for two months, to say nothing of the printing ex- 
penses. Now, in the first place, a mere comparison of numbers proves nothing: 
tried by this test, woiks of the highest character would never be printed at all. 
Pickwick, we suspect, has far outstripped llallain’s Constitutional History; 
and “ Trevelyan,” some twelvemonths hence, will cut a sorry figure by the 
side of Dilworth and Dyche. The English books of the School-book Society 
were — primers, spelling-books, grammars, readers ; the Arabic and San- 
scrit books comprehended elaborate works on mathematics and law. Besides, 
the writer keeps out of sight altogether the fact that the Sanscrit and Arabic 
books were not printed for sale ; they were put in the way of being sold, 
but the especial object of their being printed was their gratuitous distribution 
as class-books and prize-books to the students of the Hindu and Mohamcdan 
colleges — to the very persons by whom they were likely to be purchased, 
but who, as the Committee well knew, had not the means of purchasing. 
Under any circumstances, therefore, the contrast is uncandid, and, in the 
case in question, most unjust. 

Another position, the accuracy of which we deny from our own knowledge, 
is, that “the English classes, which had been tacked on to the Sanscrit and 
other oriental colleges, had entirely faded of their object.’' The contemp- 
tuous phrase “ tacked on," indicates the spiiit of the assertion ; but that is of 
little importance. The correctness of the affirmation, in the writer’s own 
estimate of its purport, depends upon his conception of the object of those 
classes. If he thought that they were expected to rear such accomplished 
English scholars as some few of the boys of the Anglo-Indian College, who 
had dedicated ten or twelve years to English alone, of course they were 
failures ; but no such expectation was framed by those by whom the classes 
were instituted. It was hoped that it would prove practicable to combine 
with a thorough convcrsancy with Sanscrit or Aiabic a “serviceable" know- 
ledge of English, and in this the classes succeeded. Their organization was 
new and incomplete; but even in their early stages, they were far from 
failures. It suits Mr. Trevelyan and his friends to call them so, because they 
thought proper to abolish them altogether : a measure for which no motive 
can be conjectured, except that inveterate feeling of hostility, which was 
evinced in so many of their expressions and acts, towards “learned 
natives," and the determination to exclude pundits and maulavis from all 
chance of acquiring the same means of recommendation to their Euro- 
pean superiors as their countrymen. That the students of the Sanscrit 
College failed not to acquire a serviceable knowledge of English, may be 
satisfactorily proved. Many of them were of the medical caste; and d 
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they have benefited by the English lectures of the New Medical College; 
they may thank the English class of the Sanscrit College for their pro- 
ficiency. With many of the Brahman pupils we have carried on a conver- 
sation in English on a variety of topics, and we have in our possession 
several translations into Sanscrit from Johnson, and a considerable part of 
Hume’s History of England, by pupils of the class. With such proofs to the 
contrary, therefore, we are fully warranted in asserting, in opposition to Mr. 
T., that the English class of the Sanscrit College was no failure. That of 
the Madressa was mismanaged ; but even that furnished a young native sub- 
secretary to the Governor-general on his travels up the country. As to the 
actual acquirement of English, therefore, they were not failures, whilst they 
contributed to another object — considered to be of great importance by the 
former committee, but undervalued by Mr. T. and his friends — that of 
affording to the learned classes an opportunity and an inducement to add 
some knowledge of English to their own attainments. The mere attempt 
struck down a host of prejudices; success, however moderate, opened the 
mind to new ideas, suggested new thoughts, and moderate proficiency made 
the possessor a most invaluable instrument in the business of education. We 
are not sure that no such instruments were raised : the period of discipline 
was too brief to prepare many, particularly as, during part of the time at 
least, exertion was paral)zed by the avowed contempt of those to whom the 
pupils looked for encouragement. Adverting to the state of the classes at the 
end of 1832, we can vouch that there were several of their members who 
might have been most beneficially employed. They have been neglected, we 
think, most unwisely; for whatever the English Exclusives may think upon 
the subject, and however numerous may be the interested learners of indif- 
ferent English dispersed throughout India, we are persuaded that no great 
and permanent change will be wrought in the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of the people until it is promoted by the learned classes — until a propor- 
tion of pundits and maulavis — of Sanscrit and Arabic scholars — shall be 
doubly armed, and able to compare their own learning with English learning 
either for their own illumination or that of their countrymen. In what part 
of the world did the unlettered part of the community ever take the lead in 
intellectual improvement? 

In a subsequent passage of the book, an attempt has been made to reply 
to this argument, and to undervalue the co-operation of men who are 
learned in their own learning as well as in ours. The reply, although from 
the hand of a more practised writer than Mr. Trevelyan, and although in 
this as in other parts of it conveyed in an overwhelming cloud of words, 
means merely, that the pundits and maulavis will never be prevailed upon 
to join in a scheme for the improved education of their countrymen : a fact 
not to be credited on bare assertion. “ If Luther," it is said, “ had 
addressed the Roman Catholic clergy, and Bacon the schoolmen, instead of 
the rising generation, and all who were not strongly pre-engaged in behalf 
°f any system, we should have missed our European reformation both of 
philosophy and religion." The illustrations are singularly unfortunate, for 
aeon did address scholars, and Luther did appeal to the clergy — even to 
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the Pope himself. But the persons whom they addressed is little to the 
point: the example which they afforded in their own persons is much more 
germain to the matter. Bacon was himself educated in the scholastic philo- 
sophy, and Luther was himself originally a Roman Catholic priest : they 

were both precisely such reformers as we stand in need of in India 

men versed in old doctrines and teaching new — a maulavi and a pundit, a 
master of European learning, as well as of his own. So much for ingenuity 
of illustration, in place of common sense. 

In the account which Mr. Trevelyan proceeds to give of the points on 
which a difference of opinion arose amongst the members of the Committee, 
there prevails the uncandid attempt, already exposed, to represent those 
opposed to him as “orientalists,” as arguing for the preservation of the 
native institutions, not upon the grounds of reason and justice, but their own 
personal attachments and tastes ; keeping out of sight the fact, that the indi- 
viduals alluded to had never cultivated oriental literature as matter of taste. 
In this part of the narrative there is also a sentence that requires notice, 
although it is but one of many that discredit this publication. It is said 
that, “after having had expensive translations into Arabic made, it was 
found that neither teachers nor students could understand them, and it was 
proposed to employ the translator as the interpreter of his own writings 
at a further expense of Rs.300 a mouth.” Mr.T. may think this face- 
tious : we cannot compliment him on his generosity or his candour. The 
proposal was, to attach a teacher of European anatomy or mathematics to 
the Mohamedan College — a proposal sufficiently rational, and not the less 
so because the books which the class would have studied had been trans- 
lated by the able and amiable individual whom it was intended to recom- 
mend as professor, and whose life the unjust conduct of the Committee 
contributed to shorten. With regard to translations, Mr. T. ought to know, 
that when they treat of matters unfamiliar to the natives of the East, and 
in a novel style, their not being at once understood is no proof of their 
being impcrlcctly executed. It is not because the Scriptures have been 
badly translated, that they arc in many places unintelligible to the people of 
India. Oral explanation must be added to translation, or the work is but 
partially performed. With the liter a scripta 7 however, the explanation is 
easily perpetuated, and that which was at first incomprehensible, becomes, 
by degrees, familiar as household words. There was nothing, therefore, 
inconsistent or absurd in the proposal, although it offended the notions of 
those who are so infatuated with regard to the English language, that they 
have excluded from the legitimate expenditure of the Education Committee, 
even translations from it into the languages studied at the highest order of 
native seminaries, and from such seminaries the use of translations already 
published. Any one who forgot for a moment the consequences of extreme 
opinions, would have thought that, "whilst Sanscrit and Arabic are studied, it 
would be desirable to make them, whenever opportunity offered, the vehicles 
of instruction in European science: not at all — the “Exclusives” would 
have nothing but English; and at last, they carried their point. 

.The discussions of the committee were closed by authority; and, on the 
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7th March 1835, an edict was promulgated, of which the first clause deter- 
mined the principles that were in future to guide the Committee’s pro- 
cedure : 

“ The Governor-general in Council is of opinion, that the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
science among the natives of India, and that all the funds appropriated for 
the purposes of education would be best employed on English education 
alone.” 

Here, then, the Government of India joined the crusade against Sanscrit 
and Arabic, and all other oriental languages, and announced its commands 
that all funds applicable to the purposes of education, and which, it should 
bo kept in mind, are raised from the people themselves, should, sooner or 
later, be applied to the cost of tuition in English alone. The conciliatory, 
prudent, and sound principles of the Committee, as put forth in 1831, and 
which had been confirmed by the Government, and highly approved of by 
the Home Authorities, were wholly disregarded, and a new one, of a most 
exclusive nature, adopted in its stead. Those with whom it originated, of 
course, are loud in its commendation; wc doubt if experience justifies their 
applause. 

The immediate consequences wc have already intimated — the secession 
from the committee of some of its most effective members, and the discon- 
tent of the people. The representations of the latter are very imperfectly 
no! iced in the work before us, whether purposely, or through want of infor- 
mation, we shall not pretend to say; one petition only is alluded to, and 
that is ascribed to a few individuals, whose interests were affected by the 
measure. Wc beg to tell the writer that there are four different petitions 
against the measures of himself and his friends. The first remonstrance of 
(lie Musulmans was signed by eight thousand respectable names. Met by 
an evasive reply, a second petition, signed by, we believe, eighteen thousand 
names, was presented, and a thiid may be looked for, if an expected answer 
from England, to which the petitioners were referred, should not arrive. In 
the mean time, a petition, signed by ten thousand Hindus, has been presented 
to the Government of Bengal, to the same tenor; and another petition from 
the Mohamcdans, numerously signed, in reference to a special case of 
illegal interference, is on its way home. Now, admitting that the peti- 
tioners are quite ignorant of the true merits of the case, is it advisable to 
keep up all this excitement for the sake of certain theoretical experiments in 
national education ? The main grievance complained of is the present and 
prospective abolition of small monthly allowances hitherto granted to the 
students of the native colleges. It appears, by the Committee's report for 
lKdG, that, in the course of a twelvemonth, they had saved by non-renewal 
°f lapsed stipends about £600 a-year. Is this a sum for which it is worth 
while to have excited dissatisfaction and irritation in twenty or even ten 
thousand respectable subjects of the Government of Bengal? 

According to the showing of Mr. Trevelyan, various important measures 
dualized the victory of his party: some, of them are rather amusing. For 
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example : “ Arrangements were made with the School-book Society for the 
publication of a book of selections from the English poets, from Chaucer 
downwards ; and the expediency of publishing a corresponding volume in 
prose is now under consideration.” The old committee undertook, in con- 
cert with the School-book Society, to publish some thirty or forty volumes 
of English selections; the new committee “takes into consideration the 
expediency of publishing” — one ! 

“When these operations commenced, there were fourteen seminaries under 
the control of the committee; now there are forty.” The old committee would 
have preferred four effective seminaries to forty petty unintellectual schools. 
We do not mean, however, to deny that some of the forty may be valuable 
establishments ; some of the best are but legacies from the old committee to 
the new : some others may be of use, but we doubt the value of the whole. 
Mr. T. has not given us any particulars, but wc may cite some from the 
printed report of the committee of 1836. A school has been set up at 
Pooree, with twenty-five scholars : the master considers that the reason of 
their being so few is, that “ a knowledge of theShasters is more profitable 
to the inhabitants than that of the English language.” Maulmein has its 
school of Chinese, Burmese, and other tribes, of a most motley character: 
“ the statement of their acquirements is humble.” An English school is 
established at Gawahati, in Assam, where it is hoped that, “in another year, 
the boys may understand what they now read.” At Patna, it is admitted 
that 41 circumstances have prevented the school from attaining that degree of 
popularity and success that has attended similar institutions in other places.” 
At Ghazeepore, we are told, “ the anticipations of success entertained by 
the local committee have not been altogether realized.” They “express 
their determination, however, not to be discouraged, or to relax any thing in 
their endeavours to promote, by every means in their power, the cause of 
native education in the English language;” that is, the natives are to be 
compelled, if possible, to accept what they neither wish nor want— a very 
honest exposition of the line of conduct which the principles of the new 
committee are calculated to produce. It is unnecessary to extract more 
details. These are sufficient to show that “the call” for English is not so 
universal as has been represented, and that a forcing system lias been had 
recourse to ; where this is not the case, English schools have been esta- 
blished in localities in which they cannot possibly produce any real moral 
or intellectual effect. What intellectual elevation can be expected at Gawa- 
hati and Maulmein ? 

The work goes on to explain some other of the “ vigorous” measures of 
the committee ; some of which are not new, and others are of doubtful 
advantage. We then come to a curious attempt to vindicate the consistency 
of an important modification of the committee's views, wholly incompatible 
with those hitherto entertained. 

The chimerical project of the English Exclusives, which led to the edict 
of the 7th March J835, to render English the sole medium of instruction 
throughout India, was not only opposed by the rational members of the 
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committee, but naturally excited ridicule and opposition wherever it was 
lieard of. Several writers in the periodical publications of the day, and 
especially the able and experienced editor of the Friend of India, assailed 
it with equal severity and justice, and the “ Exclusives” were compelled 
to alter their tone, and admit the claims of the vernacular languages to a 
share of the Government patronage. This was a wise step, the wisest they 
have taken, and for which they deserve commendation. Not content, 

however, with the credit of having seen and corrected their errors with 

“being wiser to-day than they were yesterday ”— they have taken immense 
pains to convince people, against the evidence of their eyes and ears, that 
they never advocated any other doctrines. They seek to persuade Govern- 
ment, also, that it did not know the meaning of the words it used, 
and that the phrases, “ European literature and science,” “ English educa- 
tion alone f and “ imparting to the native population a knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature and science through the English language,” meant, all the 
while, imparting such knowledge through something else— Bengali or Hin- 
dustani. “ These expressions,” they say, “ have, as we understand them, no 
reference to the question, through what ulterior medium such instruction as 
the mass of the people is capable of receiving, is to be conveyed ;” and 
this in the face of “through the English language,” and his Lordship 
in Council’s opinion, that “all the funds appropriated for the purpose of 
education should be employed on English education alone ” Truly, it 
may be doubted if English education should not be afforded to the members 
of the committee also, as they seem to understand so imperfectly the mean- 
ing of English words. 

Having thus explained their own peculiar understanding of plain phrases, 
they state: “ Wc conceive the formation of a vernacular literature to 
be the ultimate object to which all our efforts must be directed.” The 
discovery of the importance of this object is rather late, and not very 
novel, considering that the principle was always avowed and acted upon by 
the Education Committee from its first formation. If they gave to the ver- 
nacular languages a less prominent place in their proceedings than to the 
languages considered classical, there were suflicient reasons for their so 
doing, especially as they considered the improvement of the vernacular 
capable of being best effected with the aid of those held to be classical. The 
vernacular languagesstood less in need of their interference, as they received 
efficient aid from other institutions; but the Committee was far from neg- 
lecting them; they encouraged translations, and patronized their publication, 
and introduced, wherever they could, tuition in them to an extent beyond 
what was generally known. In the Sanscrit College of Calcutta, for exam- 
ple, where it would have been unnecessary and unpopular to have established 
a formal Bengali class, the object of the cultivation of that language was 
effected by making the students constantly translate from Bengali into San- 
scrit, and from Sanscrit into Bengali, teaching them thus to write both, with 
accuracy and elegance. In the Anglo-Indian College, Bengali composition 
was daily practised ; and in the up-country colleges, and especially at Agra, 
ie encouragement and extension of Hindi was again and again urged upon 
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the attention of the local committee by the committee at the presidency* Now, 
to what do the professions of the new committee amount? After exhausting 
their funds in the formation of English schools, where they are not wanted, 
and where they can do little good, they pretend to direct all their effort? to 
the formation of a vernacular literature. The schools in general had been 
previously provided with masters, who were to teach the language of the 
province; but how were they to teach it? What books have they for their 
classes? what original works have the committee printed — what translations 
have they patronized? — None: such is the active tendency of all their 
efforts. In a subsequent part of the book, occurs a most sophistical defence 
of this omission. It is said, in order to create a vernacular literature, we 
must create the demand for one. We should like to know how a taste for 
books is to be created before there arc books to read. The use of the spoken 
dialects in public business will cause a demand for the language: we doubt if 
it will engender literary taste. The more efficient mode of creating a demand 
for books, is the preparation of class-books — the institution of a course of 
tuition by which, in the first instance, the books will be read as tasks, and 
subsequently as tastes. But we have other and more direct proofs of either 
the insincerity or inefficiency of the Committee, in their professed purpose 
of u directing all their efforts” to the encouragement of the vernacular 
dialects. In their last printed Report, we find that at Agra, the Hindi 
students have diminished in number; at Ajmerc, there was no teacher of 
the current speech; at Allahabad, the vernacular language was not taught; 
at Ghazeepoor, the local Committee, in imitation of their betters, were of 
opinion “ that no separate teacher of the vernacular language was necessary, 
but that the object would be best attained by instruction in English!” That 
is, that a knowledge of English will teach a youth Hindustani! Some of 
the Company's junior civil and military servants will approve of this plan 
exceedingly. The General Committee have, as they were bound to do, 
declared that they had the fullest confidence in the judgment of the Local 
Committee! Such is their mode of applying “ all their efforts” to the 
encouragement of the vernacular languages. 

The remainder of this chapter gives an account of measures adopted for 
the education of the wards of the Government, and the foundation of a 
medical college. The foimcr are the sons of deceased landholders, whose 
affairs, whilst they are under age, are under the care of the collector of the 
revenue of the district in which their estates lie. It is an important objeot, 
and one which occupied much of the attention of the old committee ; it is 
one, however, in which much delicacy is required, as it involves the removal 
of the person of the youth, in some degree, from the mischievous influence of 
the kindred and dependants who surround him. With regard to the Medical 
College, we are disposed to think that it may possibly become beneficial, 
although not at present, at least, in proportion to its costliness. It is 
premature ; but time will remove this objection. We cannot admit, how- 
ever, the justice of all the panegyric which the author of this volume lavishes 
upon it. The plan of educating native medical men on European prin- 
ciples had been in practice several years before the college wad founded- 
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The native assistants, to whom in the outset the institution was much 
mdehtcd, had been taught European anatomy, surgery, and medicine, at 
the ganscrit College, and most of the pupils who obtained credit at the first 
public examinations, had acquired their proficiency, not in the New College, 
but at the Sanscrit College, or the Institution for Native Assistants to the 
Army Surgeons. The establishment is by no means, therefore, entitled to the 
a peculiar glory ” claimed for it, unjustly, of “ obtaining a victory over na- 
tional prejudices, in inducing native Hindus or Mohamedans to enter a 
dissecting-room and use a scalpel for themselves.” The battle was fought — 
sooth to say, it was no very arduous fight — several years before, and animals 
and parts of the human subject were repeatedly dissected by natives of 
caste, under Mr. Tytler’s superintendence. Suum cin'que should be the 
motto of every public man — of every honest man — and we can only excuse 
the misrepresentation here put forth, under the impression that the writer 
fnew nothing of the slate of things which he traduces. 

Having given his own version of the proceedings and views of the Edu- 
cation Committee, in times past and present, the wi iter enters upon the con- 
sideration of general principles. We doubt not that he values himself highly 
upon this his second chapter, in which he proposes to show that nations 
of inferior civilization have derived benefit from an intercourse with others 
more civilized. To us it seems very much like a waste of words, and an 
unnecessary display of school-boy erudition, to tell us, in a discussion re- 
specting the best means of raising the intellectual character of the Hindus, that 
Virgil was an imitator; that the young Romans studied Etruscan ; that the 
French were not sufficiently alive to the new resources that they might have 
derived from the study of foreign languages, and that Russia has emerged 
from barbarism by the Boyards having learnt French. 

The third chapter professes to account for the opposition made to the exclu- 
sive English system; and, as wc have particularized above, the account is a 
most unfair otte — every other sentence is a misrepresentation. Europeans in 
India have been, according to Mr.T.,oricntaI-mad for the last half century. 
“Oriental learning,” he asserts, “ was nearly the sole test of merit amongst 
the junior civil servants and the military and medical officers, who aspired to 
civil employment.” A knowledge of the vernacular languages of the country, 
ni which their duties were to be transacted, was of course an indispensable 
qualification for employment. It is a test which the author of the book him- 
self has undergone, and by which he has benefited; but he will pardon us, we 
know, for saying that such proficiency is not oriental learning. Again: “ A 
superior knowledge of Sanscrit and Arabic was sure to be rewarded by a 
good place.” We question the fact, and our opportunities of knowing it 
were better than the author’s. That some individuals, of whose superior fit- 
ness for public employ such acquirements formed a portion, have risen to high 
situations, maybe admitted; but, we think, even Mr. Trevelyan will acknow- 
ledge that they deserved this elevation. On the other hand, we have known 
several much more entitled to the designation of oriental scholars, who were 
never indebted to their scholarship for the good things which may or may not 
^/.</owr.N.S.VoL.26.No.l04. 2 S 
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have fallen to their lot. " The reputations of many members of Govern- 
ment, and nearly all the secretaries, had been founded on this basis that 
is, on Sanscrit and Arabic. We know of but one secretary in Bengal who 
during the last thirty years, has been a Sanscrit scholar, or at all acquainted 
with the language, and nearly all have been as little conversant with Arabic. 
The " literary circle of Calcutta was, in 1823, almost exclusively composed 
of orientalists.” The author will acknowledge that he knew very little of 
the literary circle of Calcutta in 1823; and we can assure him, from per- 
sonal knowledge, that he is grievously in error. So much for the foundations 
on which his hypothesis is based ! 

In this state of things, then, which never existed, except in the writer’s 
imagination, the Committee, according to him, was formed, and conse- 
quently, agreeably to his notions, it consisted entirely of enthusiastic 
cultivators of oriental literature; and with these rabid orientalists was 
the contest to be fought. Now, whatever might have been the original 
constitution of the Committee, it is scarcely just to charge its sins upon 
the Committee of 1835, seeing that almost all the original members had 
died or left the country, and that the members who opposed the English 
Exclusives had joined it at a much later period, when the literary circle 
of Calcutta, even Mr. T. may admit, was no longer influenced by oriental 
enthusiasts. To them, nevertheless, the charge of wounded vanity is applied; 
they it was who felt, in the proposed exclusive introduction of English, 
“tfjatthe axe was to be laid at the root of their reputations;” although, 
wi^ admirable consistency, it is presently, though reluctantly, confessed, 
that they had outlived their passion for oriental literature — or, in the inflated 
style of the text, “ the well-earned honours of mature life had rendered 
several of these distinguished persons independent of their early reputa- 
tion for eastern learning/’ They i( completely lost their tentper:” were they 
singular in this respect — at the depreciation of acquirements — which they 
no longer valued themselves as possessing? — No; if they lost their tem- 
per — which we have only the writer’s authority for crediting — it was on 
more justifiable grounds. They might well have felt indignant at the rash- 
ness and presumption, at the intolerance and self-sufficiency, of those who> 
ignorant of the languages and of the people, had influence enough to arm 
authority against experience, and call in the agency of power to demolish 
a system, which was working admirably, for one that was narrow, exclu- 
sive, untried, which it was soon found necessary to modify essentially, which 
has caused extensive heart-burning and discontent amongst the people, 
and has effected little or no good. To say nothing, however, of the inde- 
corum of thus taking advantage of an official station to expose the infirmi- 
ties, if such existed, of official colleagues, the charge is not a little suspicious, 
as coming from one of the belligerents: it reminds us of Sheridan’s character 
of Sir Anthony Absolute, who, when in a rage with his unruffled son, ex- 
claims, “ What are you in a passion for, you dog? why can’t you be cool— 
as I am V ' 

The writer then quotes the authority of Bishop Heber, Ram Mohun Roy* 
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and an official letter of the Court of Directors, in which a low value is set 
upon oriental literature : he is welcome to their support. The value of oriental 
literature is not in question, or we should be quite ready to maintain that 
the estimates of it, formed by those who know nothing of it, are of very 
little consequence. It is not as oriental literature that the original committee 
asserted the necessity and importance of its being supported, as may be 
seen from their own statement, inserted above. They advocated it as 
the literature of the people, of that of the learned amongst them, as the 
source of their spoken speech, as the expression of their feelings, and the 
record of their history, laws, and religion. They asserted that the learned 
classes of the natives of India had a right to the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, and that whilst it was no more than justice to grant it to them, it was 
sound policy to grant it directly and liberally, and to place ourselves at the 
head of those classes, not only to conciliate their good-will, but to obtain 
the means of regulating even their studies, and directing them to beneficial 
results. It was in this point of view alone that they urged perseverance in 
the course pursued, not from motives of personal vanity, nor any passion 
for oriental literature. IIow far the Government of India is bound to patro- 
nize that literature in its European servants, or for the sake of literature in 
general, is a question totally distinct from its support as part of a system 
for the national education of the natives of India. If it has been mixed up 
with that question, it has been so by the “ English Exclusives they “made 
the giants first, and then they killed them.” In quoting, however, the jetter 
of the Court, it would have been but honest in the writer to have IooImB 
the date, when he would have found that it had been superseded by a letter 
subsequently written. When the Home Authorities were put in possession 
of the principles of the Committee, and found how well they worked, they 
approved— highly approved— of the Committee’s proceedings, and directed 
that they should be made the guide and model to the Education Committees 
at the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. The writer cannot plead that 
he was unaware of the existence of their despatch, as it is cited in the Com- 
mittee s Report of 1831, which he quotes at starting. It did not suit him to 

notice it; but as he has not thought proper to do so, we will print it for 
him. 1 

Extracts from a Letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors to the 
Government of Bengal, dated the 29th September 1830. 
r Our last letter to you on the subject of native education was dated 
! e Ptember 1827, since which wc have received your letter in the Persian 
oepartmeat, dated 21st August 1829, to which we now proceed to reply. 
of 7 . report which you have furnished to us in this letter of the result 
aff ” leasures f or ^ ie education of the natives already sanctioned by us, has 
riesV U - S satisfaction. The experiment of establishing semina- 

w hich°t| 81V * nS ", lstruct ‘ on t0 l ^ e P eo plc of India, of a higher kind than any 
cqua^ ^ re ^ ous ^ possessed, has been successful in a degree not merely 
increa • Ut S “ penor to our most sanguine expectations. The great and rapidly 
plete c cienc y and popularity of these institutions, not only affords com- 
ro ° * their establishment was called for by the state of public feel- 
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ing, and by the circumstances of the times, but also conveys the gratifying 
assurance that the higher classes of our Hindu and Mohamedan subjects are 
ripe for a still further extension among them of European education, and Euro- 
pean science and literature. 

3. u We shall briefly pass in review the present state of each of the Colleges 
established under your presidency, principally in order that you may receive, 
in each instance, specifically, the expression of our warmest approbation, both 
as respects the general system on which these various institutions have been 
conducted, and the particular improvements which you have successively 
introduced. 

34. “ Yon will communicate to the Governments of Fort St. George and 
Bombay, such of the papers relating to your proceedings in the department of 
native education, as will afford to these Governments a complete understand- 
ing of the general character of the measures which you have adopted, or may 
hereafter adopt. 

35. “ It is our wish that the establishments for native education should be 
conducted on the same principles, and receive the same support from Govern- 
ment, at all the presidencies.” 

Chapter IV. undertakes to reply “ briefly ” to the objections commonly 
urged against the change in the Committee’s plans : the objections are cited 
from a paper published in our Journal for January, 1 836, by Professor 
Wilson. The answers are, the author states, “ from the writings of others, 
who can better express what he has to say than he can himself.” We 
think he does himself injustice. 

“ What do you read, my lord? Words, words, words.” The brief 
answers occupy above fifty pages. We have already given one taste of their 
quality, where the illustration, if good for any thing, makes entirely for that 
view which it is intended to refute ; and we cannot but think the rest of 
them more discursive and evasive than close or convincing. It is scarcely 
worth while to notice them, but we may make a few remarks. 

One debateablc subject is the appropriation of a lac of rupees by Act of 
Parliament, in 1813, to the encouragement of “learned natives;” an ex- 
pression sufficiently intelligible, it might have been thought, only that words 
have new meanings with the Committee ; and learned natives, “as they 
understand it,” means Bengalis or Hindustanis, who should be “ familiar 
with the poetry of Milton, the metaphysics of Locke, and the physics ot 
Newton.” We doubt if such “learned natives” be yet candidates for 
encouragement; most certain we are, that, in 1813, there were no such 
prodigies. It was not, as this writer might have learned from others better 
informed, until 1816 that any English school of a more than an elementary 
description existed in Bengal : we were intimately acquainted with all the 
best native English scholars of Calcutta, for ma n \\ ears, before and 
since 1813, and, without taking advantage of th^Rrtravagance about 
Milton, and Newton, &c., we can affirm, that there existed no native 
to whom the epithet “learned” was applicable in reference to English 
learning. Did the Act of Parliament contemplate nonentities? Assuredly 
not. The writer of the so-called Reply may hold oriental learning and 
learned natives in what contempt he pleases, but the Parliament of 1813 
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had no better learning or learned men to deal with ; and no reasonable man 
can doubt for an instant that pundits and maulavis were the “ learned na- 
tives” who were considered entitled to the liberal consideration of the State. 
We know the fact, but are contented with the inference. 

Next comes the question of spoliation, that is, of the resumption of en- 
dowments granted for a special purpose, and applying them to another for 
which they never were designed, as has lately been done in India. The writer 
asserts the right of the Government to do this, “ because, if a sanatarium 
should be built on an unhealthy spot, it may be removed ; because, we may 
stop in the erection of a pier, if we see reason to doubt its usefulness.” The 
applicability of these illustrations — they are not intended, we trust, for argu- 
ments — is not very obvious ; and, to be sound, they involve the admission of 
all that is disputed ; the accuracy of the judgment which directs the removal 
of the one or the discontinuance of the otlier. The sanatarium is not to be re- 
moved at the dictate of every quack ; the pier is not to be stopped at the 
fancy of every Cockney who pays a flying visit to the harbour; who comes 
m a steam-boat on Saturday night and returns to London on Monday morn- 
ing, and thereby holds himself qualified to decide on the merits of the 
structure better than the experienced engineer by whom it is erected, or the 
inhabitants of the place who are satisfied of its utility. This, however, is 
mere trifling; no person denies that the State has the right, as it has 
the power, to change the destination of endowments with such a change 
of circumstances and times, as makes their original appropriation un- 
profitable or mischievous; but the power is a dangerous one, and the 
right should be well considered : above all things, the people and the 
tlovernment should be of one mind. When the Mohamedans admit that 
Arabic is of no use; when the Hindus acknowledge that Sanscrit is not 
worth studying; then may the English resume the grants made to their 
institutions whilst those institutions were in esteem. But we question 
the right, and still more the policy of its exercise, when, with one voice, 
Hindus and Mohamedans call out against such resumption as an injury 
and a spoliation. The writer proceeds : u ‘Jf the Government have given to 
any person a formal assurance — if it has excited in any person’s mind a rea- 
sonable expectation, that he shall receive a certain income as a teacher or 
learner of Sanscrit or Arabic, I would respect that person's pecuniary in- 
terests.” This is all we ask : but does it mean what it says ? We fear 
not, “ as we understand it,” for, if so, how can the stipends be withdrawn 
from the students of the native colleges ? a measure of which the author of 
this Minute is no doubt the adviser. There is some quibble about “ person,” 
as if that which was true of an individual was not true of the public. No 
one person except an incumbent can have been actually promised a salary 
as teacher or student: but has Government nothing to do with the reasonable 
expectations formed by Mohamedan youths of their obtaining, if duly 
qualified, Madrcssa scholarships and professorships, after having founded 
and maintained, for a series of years, such inducements and encourage- 
ments to study ? There may be no pledge literally, but there is practically : 
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there may be none in law, but there is in liberality. Whether of right or 
not, expectations have been formed, and if not fulfilled, there will be great 
and lasting disappointment. 

One word more on this topic. The writer asserts that " there is not a 
word in any public instrument from which it can be inferred that the Indian 
Government ever intended to give any pledge on this subject/ > We doubt 
the accuracy of the writer’s information. With regard to the Madressa, if 
they gave no pledge, they gave a better thing — land. After a season, 
indeed, they wanted the land, but they did not take it away — they bought 
it, by assigning in lieu of it a fixed pecuniary equivalent. Now, they would 
take away that equivalent. To us this looks like any thing but honest; 
few will call it generous ; all will call it unwise. 

Such is the complexion of these answers to plain statements. They are 
lengthy, evasive, rhetorical, abounding with ingenious, but sometimes far- 
fetched and not always happy, illustrations, and in their representation of 
facts and circumstances, not always correct. The length to which our ob- 
servations have already extended precludes our entering more fully into their 
examination. 

The same cause must compel us to make short work with the remaining 
sections, which treat of the disuse of the Persian language, of the codifica- 
tion of Mohamedan and Hindu law, the increased employment of the 
natives, and the great interest taken by all classes of the community in ha- 
tive education. With much that is said we can concur ; but there prevails 
the usual tendency to exaggeration, and the same determination to keep out 
of sight all that is unfavourable to the writer’s own opinion^. To judge from 
his representations, the mam business of life, the one thing needful, amongst 
the natives of India, is English education. Nor, according to him, is this 
confined to India : English books have been sent to Persia, as ‘t the students of 
the Royal Seminary are reported to be actuated by a strong zeal for Euro- 
pean learning the Pasha of Egypt is engaged in enlightening his subjects 
through the medium of English : the time has certainly arrived when the 
ancient debt of civilization, which Europe owes to Asia, is about to be re- 
paid ; and the sciences, cradled in the East and brought to maturity in the 
West, are now, by a final effort, about to overspread the world ! We 
should feel some tenderness for such visionary views, emanating as they do 
from amiable and benevolent feeling, if they were confined to the day- 
dreams of the writer, and if he had no opportunity of personally attempting 
to precipitate the magnificent consummation which he predicts. In his posi- 
tion, however, as a member of the Indian Government, they are full of peril. 

In furtherance of the scheme that is to Anglicise the whole East, from 
the Mediterranean to the Pacific, the author next proposes to establish a 
school in every Zilla, at the cost of Ils.250, or about £.25 a month, per 
school ! The proposal speaks for itself ; what sort of teachers, what sort 
of teaching, such an outlay will provide in India, everyone acquainted with 
the country must be well aware. With just emough of English to mispro- 
nounce words and misunderstand their meaning, with confined notions, un- 
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cultivated minds, and low habits, the cheap masters, to whom such semi- 
naries are to be intrusted, will teach— all, it is true, the pupils will desire 
to learn — a smattering of English, which they may think enough to qualify 
them for copyists and clerks, but will leave their minds worse than unen- 
lightened, and their principles rather deteriorated than improved. Look at 
the latest reports of the examinations even at the Hindu College of Cal- 
cutta, undoubtedly by far the most effective establishment in Bengal, and 
where such persons as Dr. Mill, Mr. Tytler, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Prinsep, 
Sir John Grant, Capt. Richardson, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Macaulay, have dis- 
charged, at various periods, the offices of teachers or examiners ; what do we 
find? — “In the first class, the boys had by heart the names of the dramatists in 
the time of Elizabeth and James I., of whose works they will probably never 
see a copy — Marlow, Ford, Massinger, Decker, and soon ; but few of them 
knew that James II. was deposed.’' Now, if this is the result of immense 
expenditure and extraordinary pains, of the marked patronage of the highest 
authorities and the co-operation of the most distinguished talents, through a 
consecutive course of years ; if all that is effected by such unprecedented 
means — be a showy, insubstantial acquaintance with English literature, and 
an ignorance of the most striking facts in English history, what is to be ex- 
pected from a Zilla school, with an unsupported master, indifferently 
acquainted even with the language he is set to teach, and absolutely inca- 
pable of comprehending its literature ? What can be expected but the dif- 
fusion of ignorance and self-sufficiency, and disappointment and discontent, 
as the numbers of smatterers increase beyond all possible demand for their 
small attainments ? Such was not the plan of the old committee : instead of 
frittering away their means on the multiplication of mere rudimental 
schools, they abandoned many, and resolutely refused to augment their 
number. It was their object to establish effective seminaries, English or 
native, at the chief towns alone, confident that these schools would provide 
teachers for all places where tuition was needed, without any burthen on the 
public funds. Such was the case in Calcutta ; many of the pupils of the 
Hindu College came to set up as independent teachers, and, had the new 
committee not interposed, they would by this time have spread through the 
whole of Bengal at least. Now, they have been taught to depend on the 
committee for support, and independent individual exertion is for a season 
checked. To revert, however, to the examinations, as they appear upon the 
official Report, we find everywhere the lowest possible scale of acquirement, 
and the greatest stress laid upon the most valueless attainments, such as readi- 
ness in reading and comparative correctness of pronunciation. The class-books 
arc > for the most part, spelling-books, grammars, and books of elementary 
arithmetic, in addition to which, in some few cases, the pupils have advanced 
to the outlines of Geography, and to the reign of King John in an abridg- 
ment of the History of England. The progress made by the first pupils 
of the first classes is about equal to that of a boy of seven or eight 
years of age in England. To this it may be replied, that there must 
Je a beginning, and that these elementary accomplishments are but the 
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first steps in a course of instruction, in which in time a greater advance 
will be made. Not so : — No such advance will ever be made : the beginning 
is the end in the kind of schools instituted, and with the sort of scholars by 
whom they are frequented. The latter are, in almost every instance, taken 
from the poorest classes, who, as soon as tiiey reach the first years of 
adolescence, must necessarily labour for their own subsistence ; their friends 
and parents cannot allow them to remain at school beyond the shortest pos- 
sible period. Their going beyond elementary instruction, except in a few 
instances in some of the principal towns, is wholly out of the question; there 
is not a single instance of it in the Report, except in the Hindu College of 
Calcutta. In many cases, indeed, the pupils have not much time to spare; 
they have already passed adolescence, and have only their own means of 
livelihood to trust to ; to eke out those means, they seek to pick up a little 
English, and having attained as much as may recommend them for official 
employment of the humblest kind, they disappear, and very soon forget the 
little they have learned beyond the mechanical art of writing, and readiness 
in decyphering the letters of the language. What sort of intellectual progress 
can be anticipated from “ individuals learning the English language in the 
city of Delhi,’' most of whom are already turned of thirty, and some of fifty, 
years of age? Now, we know from experience, that, in the most favour- 
able situation, in the Hindu College, a good English scholar is not to be 
formed under ten or twelve years of constant tuition, and he should begin 
young, at seven or eight, if possible. What hope is there of Anglicising an 
old boy of fifty, who has half-a-dozen wives, and a score or two of children 
to feed, more mouths than bread? Yet, these are the persons “ whose 
minds are to become saturated with English knowledge, whose tastes 
being formed by the study of English masterpieces, they will produce, not 
dull translations, but original works, far surpassing mediocVity these are 
the men who are to go forth into the country and regenerate the peasantry 
of the land, and convert Ram Sings and Hasan Alis, not merely into 
« mute inglorious Miltons," but “ lights of the world and demigods of fame." 
How far this is calculated to manufacture “Ilampdens,” is Mr. Trevelyan’s 
next inquiry. 

We agree with him, once in a way, and think that it is our duty 
to communicate knowledge and truth to the natives of India, although 
the result should ultimately be the loss of our political ascendancy. We 
conceive, however, that we render no boon to the natives of England 
or of India in seeking to accelerate the period of their separation before 
all things are matured for so great a revolution ; nor do we agree with 
him in thinking that an extensive cultivation of English literature is 
favourable to the perpetuity of the English connexion. “ Familiarized 
with us, he says, by means of our literature, the Indian youth almost cease 
to consider us as foreigners.” We are not aware that this adds to our secu- 
rity : our American brethren, at the time of their separation, were united 
with us by the same literature, and were accustomed to regard us as country- 
men. “So far,” he maintains, “from having the idea of driving the English 
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into the sea uppermost in their minds, they have no notion of any improve- 
ment but such as rivets their connexion with the English.” As to driving 
the English into the sea, they do not often, perhaps, cherish such insane 
purposes ; but that they have an inkling of their natural rights— that they 
look forward to a period when they will assert them, and be their own 
rulprs, is declared in newspapers conducted by native editors, in essays 
written by native English students, and is argued vehemently in debating 
clubs formed amongst native youths. The danger is not very imminent, nor 
is English education ever likely to be of such a description out of Calcutta, 
or one or two other chief towns, as to instil such feelings; but that it has 
spread them extensively in Calcutta is well known to all who have not 
chosen to close their eyes and ears to the progress of opinion. As one proof 
of this, we cite the following passages from the Hindu Pioneer , a perio- 
dical published by boys at college • the expressions are much more moderate 
than others we have «ecn and lieai d. 

Wc take upon ourselves, in pursuance of, our subject (India under foreigners), 
the task of pointing out the miseries of the Indian people , both under the Mos- 
lem and Christian domination. 

The government of India (under the English) is purely aristocratical ; the 
people have no voice in the council of legislature ; they have no hand in fram- 
ing the laws which regulate their civil conduct 

We need not expatiate on the monopoly of the State service, the law’s delay, 
the insolence of office, the heavy expenses of Government, the retirement from 
India of all those who acquire wealth , ami the enormous taxation to which the 
country is subjected - evils too well known in India. 

The Moliamedans patronised merit wherever it was to be found: the 
English, like the primitive Hindus , have one caste of men to govern the general 
body. 

The violent means by which foreign supremacy has been established, and 
the entire alienation of the people of the soil from any share in the govern- 
ment, nay, even from all offices of ti list and power, are circumstances which no 
commercial, no political benefits can authorise or justify. 

In another paper on “ Eieedom,” alter a flowery picture of the advan- 
tages resulting to Greece, home, and England, from its possession, the 
wider asserts, that the I lindus were much more fieo under their native princes 
than they can be under any foreign rule; and insinuates that the English, not- 
withstanding their high pietensions to civilization, allow not the least favour- 
able oppoitunity to escape for the promotion of their own aggrandizement, at 
the expense of the happiness and comforts of the Hindus. Both these 
hear the initials of young men, with whom we are acquainted, and who, at 
the time of printing these and similar exemplifications of their notions of 
“riveting their connexions” with the English, were pursuing their studies 
at the only seminary which can raise the intellectual character of the people 
through the medium of the English language. 

This is not, however, the quarter from which we dread the consequences 
of our projects of education: much more is to be apprehended from our own 
bigotry and intolerance. If, not content with promoting the study of English 
AsiatJour. N . S. Vol. 26. N o. 1 0 1 . 2 T 
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temperately and impartially, we are determined to suppress, at whatever oost, 
the studies to which the bulk of the people attach reverence, we shall exas- 
perate a spirit already too widely roused, and bring upon us the detestation^ 
if not the more active hostility, of the great body of the Mohamedan and 
Hindu population. The former have already told the Government that the^ 
consider our “ education schemes levelled at their religion ” and the latter 
have declared that “they feel the British rule more oppressive than that of 
the Mohamedan." This, too, in Bengal, where, according to our author, 
we have nothing to apprehend, although he admits that, in the upper pro- 
vinces, the natives are “ thinking of cutting the throats of the English." 
We are willing to believe the latter is only a specimen of his usual style, 
which delights something too much in hyperbole; but the former is on record. 
It is also to be observed, that this is the work of the last few years; it is the 
work of the English Exclusives of the Education Committee. No such lan- 
guage was ever held before 1833; no such murmurs would have been 
heard now, if the author of this volume and his party had not been so ena- 
moured of their Utopian visions as to be incapable of perceiving either their 
mischief or impracticability. 

The importance of the subject has beguiled U9 into a lengthened exami- 
nation of a work which, judged of by its own merits, was scarcely entitled 
to so much attention. Considered, however, as the manifesto of a party, 
9omc of the members of which are likely to have the power of enforcing pro- 
jects which, to most sober minds, must appear visionary, and which, to most 
men of experience in Indian affairs, must seem mischievous, it is worthy of 
gFave consideration. If it were of any avail— which we know it is not — we 
should intreat the author to moderate Ins zeal, and to reform by degrees; and 
we should beg him to reconsider the points really at issue. His imagination 
has conjured up a bugbear, which all his faculties are screwed up to demolish. 
“Oriental literature" is the windmill at which he rides a-tilt. He may buffet 
it till his arms ache, for all we care, he will do it little harm; but we assure 
him we consider, along with him, that it has nothing to do with the education 
of the people of India. If he will but re-perusc the declaration of the old 
Committee, calmly and dispassionately, he will find that they never advocated 
the maintenance of Madressas or Hindu colleges merely for the sake of the 
Koran or the Shasters , but for the sake of liberality, policy, justice, and 
wisdom. It is illiberal to withhold all countenance from learned natives and 
native learning ; it is impolitic to insult and anger the mass of the Moha- 
medans and Hindus ; it is unjust to snatch from them every poor pittance 
which the bounty of former British Governments had substituted for the 
patronage of their own chiefs and princes ; and it is most unwise, in the 
impetuous prosecution of even benevolent projects, to overlook all the ob- 
stacles, and defy all the opposition, and despise all the discontent which 
signs too palpable to be misunderstood denote that they provoke. We 
should not be lulled into dreams of security, because we have not of late 
been seriously disturbed; collision from without is visibly approaching; we 
shall be ill prepared to meet it with disaffection within. These are the 
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subjects which the authorities intrusted with the destinies of India have 
to consider, and which are essentially mixed up with the topic of the 
education of the people. In fact, when the discussion is duly appreciated, 
it will be found to be — not a struggle between Oriental and European 
literature — not a conflict between opposing theories of education — not a 
question of scholarships and schools — but a contest between tolerance 
and intolerance — between the principles by which our dominion in India 
has been preserved, and those by which it will be lost. The question really 
at issue is, how much longer we shall hold our Indian empire. That we should 
retain it for very many years longer, is essential to the prosperity of England, 
to the happiness of India, and to the advancement of Christianity ; but such 
duration is hopeless, if we are perpetually insulting the religious feelings, 
and meddling with the religious practices of the natives. Individual zeal and 
pjety may be as active as ever without offence, but the Government cannot 
forget that its subjects are Hindus and Mohamedans, without forfeiting their 
confidence, and provoking their resentment. It has sinned too much in this 
way already. It may be doubted if, at any time since we first occupied ter- 
ritory in India, such deep and dangerous disaffection has prevailed as exists 
at present. Our unsparing taxation, our long-continued and augmenting 
exhaustion of the resources of the country, our resumption of rent-free 
lands, our reduction of establishments and of public expenditure, our 
themes of conversion under the mask of education and the pretext of non- 
interference with religious ceremonials, have spread, and are spreading, 
throughout India, universal alarm and discontent. The political horizon is 
equally overcast: both on the west and the east the faint flashes of an 
approaching tempest have already been displayed, and if the storm once 
burst on either quarter, it will immediately fall upon us with fury from the 
other. Engaged in hostilities with Persia, backed by Russia; with Ava, 
which lias already insulted us; and with Nepal, preparing, if report be 
true, most vigorously to recover its lost power and possessions, we shall 
soon be entangled in a plentiful crop of domestic embarrassments, sown by 
our own blindness, faithlessness, and fanaticism. This is not the language 
of an alarmist: it is prompted by the contemplalion of our proceedings in 
India, and by authentic information from the natives themselves, of the sen- 
timents which they entertain : it is the language also of five out of six of the 
C ompany’s servants who have recently returned from India — of men who 
have used the opportunities which they enjoyed of observing the signs of 
the times: it is the language of all who are capable of connecting causes 
and consequences, and who know that insidiousness begets suspicion, and 
that intolerance engenders hate. 
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WARS BETWEEN BURMAH AND CHINA. 

( Continued from page 104). 

In the month of November 1767, another Chinese army, consisting of 60,000 
horse and 600,000 foot, under the emperor of China’s son-in-law, Myeng- 
Khoun-ye, and his brother, Tsu-ta-16-ye, entered the Burmese dominions by 
the Thein-ni route, accompanied by the ex-Ts6:-buah of that place, Nga-aung- 
duon ; 100,000 men were sent at the same time against Ba-mo, by the Thinza- 
nuay-lein route. On this Chinese army attacking Thein-ni, the governor and 
other officers evacuated the place with most of the inhabitants. The Chinese 
general, Myeng-Khoun-ye, then advanced with .'10,000 horse and 300,000 foot 
by the Th: -bo road, whilst the other general, Tsu-td-ld-ye, having placed a garri- 
son with the ex-Tso:-buah in Thein-ni, constructed to the south-west of that 
town some extensive stockades, in which he took post with 20,000 horse and 
200,000 foot, and made arrangements for forwarding supplies of provisions to 
that portion of their army which was in advance. When a icport of this intelli- 
gence was received at Ava from the Tsd:-buah of Tin bo, the king appointed 
thirty divisions, consisting of thirty war elephants, 3,000 horse, and 30,000 
foot, under the command of the Wun-gyih Maha Tsi-lhu, to go and meet the 
Chinese army advancing by Thein-ni and Tlubo. This army marched from Ava 
on the 24th December 1767* Two da) s after, another army of twenty divisions, 
200 war clepants, 2,000 horse, and 20,000 men, under the Wun-gyih Maha 
Thiha-thura, marched by Shue-za-yan,* up Nyaung-ben-gyih and Po-gy6, 
towards the rear of the advancing Chinese army, in order, after intci cepting 
their communications with Thein-ni, and cutting off their supplies, to attack 
the Chinese in the rear Four days after, a third army, consisting of 200 war 
elephants, 2,000 horse, and 1,000 men, was detached under the command of 
the Lct-we-weng-do-mhu, with orders to advance by the Mdmeit road, and 
attack the rear of a Chinese force which was advancing by that road.f 

On the Wun-gyih Maha Tsi-thu arriving at Ban-g) j,£ beyond Thibo,£ he 
sent forward seven divisions of his army, which fell in with the Chinese, and 
were driven back. The Wun-gvih then advanced with his whole army, and 
made an attack on the outposts of the Chinese force, which were posted on 
Gout$ mountain to the westward of Thibd, for the purpose of drawing the 
enemy out; but the Chinese general assailing the Wun-gyih with an immense 
superiority of force, the Burmese were defeated with loss, and driven back in 
great disorder. Three regiments were taken prisoners, being unable to extricate 
themselves from the midst of the Chinese army, which they had penetrated in a 
charge. TheWuu-g\ ill collected his troops and retired, thinking only of defending 
himself. The Chinese general pursued the Burmese with increased confidence, 
until the advance of his army reached Bout-thek-kay-byen. The Wun-gyih sent 
notice to Ava, that every attempt which the Burmese had made to stop the 
Chinese had failed ; that they had penetrated as far as Bout-thek-kay-byen ; 
and that he had taken post at Loiinga-byen-gyih. When this intelligence 
reached Ava, on the Dth March 1768, the whole of the ministers and officers 
w ere much alarmed, and advised his majesty to fortify the city, and make pre- 

* A pagoda at Paleit, a village on the Myct-ngay, si> or seven miles to the south east of Ava. 

+ This is the campaign of which Symes ha, given some account of in p. (if), <&c. of the Introduction to 
his Embassy. 

f Symes’s Peengcc and Chibo. 

$ Nymes’s Goup-toung-taung h a hill oi mountain in Burmese, and Gout mountain is near Thib<\ 
and not Uainb. 
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vrations for receiving the Chinese, who were but two or three days’ journey 
distant. The king abused his officers, and declared that, if the Chinese came, 
j ie and the four princes, his brothers, alone would meet and destroy them. 

The Wun-gyih Maha Thi-ha-thu-ra, who was ordered to proceed with his 
force to the rear of the Chinese army and cut off their supplies, sent a strong 
detachment in advance under the Tsit-ke-gyih,* Tein-gya:-men:-gaung,to re- 
connoitre This officer reported that the Chinese were advancing in great force, 
and that he would stockade himself and oppose them. The Wun-gyih fearing 
to divide his force, ordered the Tsit-ke-gyih to fall back ; but the latter, being 
of opinion that his retreating from the immediate vicinity of the enemy would 
encourage them, and make them believe that the Burmese force was inconsi- 
derably urged the Wun-gyih to advance, and threw up a stockade with large 
bamboos. The Chinese came up at night and repeatedly attacked this stockade, 
[ n ,t without success. As soon as the Wun-gyih learnt the Tsit-ke-gyih’s deter- 
mination to make a stand, he pushed on with the rest of his force, which acce- 
leiated its pace on hearing the sound of cannon and musketry, and the moment 
it reached the Tsit-ke-gy ill’s stockade, attacked the Chinese with great impe- 
tuosity. The Chinese were defeated and forced to retire, and after the Burmese 
army had recruited a little, the Wun-gyih followed the enemy, and attacked 
anil drove them out of La-shi, orLa-shyo, where they had stockaded them- 
selves; and again out of Kyu Shyd, until they took shelter in Thein ni. The 
Wun-gyih followed and took post on the bank of the Nan-beng or Nan-peng 
nver, to the south-east of Thein-ni, sending three divisions of his army, under 
Tcm-g\ a:-men :-gaung, to the w'est of the Salueen river, at the Kuon-lo&n- 
i|,i -nfi ford, with orders to stop and cut off a convoy of provisions which was 
coining to the Chinese. This service was successfully performed, and the Chi- 
nese general, Tsu-ta-16-ye, and other officers finding their own supplies inter- 
cepted, were unable to spare any for their army which was in advance under 
M\cng-koun-ve. The Chinese near Thein-ni were soon in great distress from 
,i scarcity of provisions, and too uneasy to come out and attack the Burmese. 
Healing a report also, that Tein-gya:-men:-gaung was coming to attack them 
with 1,000 math elephants, the whole Chinese cainp were watching the 
clouds.* At this time, the Let-ue-weng-mhu, who had marched by the M6:- 
meit road, arrived with his ten divisions, and joined the Wun-gyih Maha 
rinha-thura before Thein-ni. The Let-we-weng-mhu proposed to the Wun- 
gydi to let him march on at once with thirty divisions, and fall on the rear of 
the Chinese advanced force nearThi-bo; blit the Wun-gyih was of opinion, 
that the Chinese near Thein-ni should first be disposed of, and believing that 
the town of Thein-ni, in which Shans and Chinese were intermingled, could be 
more easily carried than the Chinese works outside under the general, Tsu-ta- 
the Wun-gyih stormed Thein-ni, with three divisions of 10,000 men 
• acli, and captured it, with the whole of the Chinese magazines. Theex-Tso:- 
huuh, seveial Chinese officers of rank, and as many of the garrison as could 
c, ' ca P e » Aod into the Chinese entrenchments beyond the town, but nearly 2,000 
or *3,000 Shans and Chinese were killed. 

The Wun-gyih Maha Thiha-thura then made arrangements for depriving the 

mnese camp of their supply of water, and posted divisions of his army in a 
me along the Nan-beng river, from the south of Thein-ni, from Kyauk Koun 
011 ^ ,at r * ver > to the east of the town, covering at the same time the Nan-tu 

J ^‘enant-gmcai »> w tl r. 

11m .1!!’ 111 tlle Bimnese language, mean# cloud, and akya, or in tom position gya, mean* between. 

s ' jmcVs Tcngui Boo. 
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river, and planting troops at every' road or passage leading down to the p 0 i r 
at which the Chinese used to come and take water. The Chinese army so< 
began to experience great distress — no provisions being able to reach the 
from the rear — as well as being in want of water ; and when the Wiin-gy 
ascertained this fact, through some prisoners who had come over to the Be 
mese in search of water, he attacked the Chinese entrenchments at thr 
points with more than thirty divisions, and captured them. The emperor 
China’s brother, Tsu-ta-16-yc, finding the army unmanageable, cut his thro 
with his own sword, and died. The Chinese fled, pursued by the Burmese wl 
took a great many prisoners, together with arms, elephants, and horses, ai 
killed more than they could number. The Chinese generals, Yauk-an, Khe-w 
Pan-the, Yin-tsoun-ye, Yin-ta-yi, and Kuen-lo-y6 were also taken pri«onei 
with their chargers. 

The Wun-gyih Maha Thiha-thura then, leaving a strong garrison in Theii 
ni, advanced against the Chinese army, under Myeng-koun-ye. The otherWui 
gyih, Maha Tsi-thu, who had posted himself on Lounga-bycn-gyih, learning! 
the return of the messenger whom he had sent to Ava that his majesty wi 
highly displeased with him, determined to make another attack on the Chines 
and, marching round the rear of Thoiin-.-zay, attacked them with three divisioi 
on both flanks and centre, but owing to the great force of the enemy, the Bu 
mese were repulsed, and succeeded only in killing 10,000 or 20,000 men. T1 
Wun-gyih rallied his troops, and after recruiting them a little, arranged an< 
ther attack. He sent 4,000 men secretly at night to the rear of the Chines 
army, round their right and left flanks, with orders to be concealed during th 
night, and at day-break to fall upon the right and left wings of the enem) 
whilst the Wun-gyih, on hearing the sound of their attack, would advanc 
with the rest of the army in three divisions, and attack the Chinese in fron 
This attack succeeded completely; and the weapons of the Burmese were s 
smeared with the blood of the Chinese, that they could not hold them. Th 
Chinese had before suffered greatly from want of provisions, and their genera 
now believing that the Burmese from Thein-ni had arrived' in his rear, deemc 
it prudent to fall back with the whole of his thirty divisions of 10,000 me 
each. The Wun-gyih continued to attack the retreating enemy, and the whol 
of the woods and hills were covered with the dead bodies of the Chinese. Th 
Chinese general, Myeng-koun-ye, collecting as many of his men as he couli 
retired by Taung-bain, avoiding the road to Then-ni, and on arriving atMaing 
yoiin and Maing:-yin, took post on the top of a hill. The Wun-gyih Mah 
Tsi-thu, in the pursuit of the Chinese, met the other Wun-gyih, Maha Thiht 
thura, advancing with his force at Naung-bo, to the westward of Ld-shyo. Th 
two armies united, and marched towards the Chinese general at Maing:-you 
and Maing:-yin, but as soon as he heard of their approach, he fled into Chins 
The two Wun-gyih’s finding the Chinese had retired, and that the king’s sei 
vice was completed, returned with all their prisoners, arms, &c. to Ava, whff 
they arrived on the 17th March 1708. 

The Chinese force of upwards of 100,000 men, which had marched again 5 
Ba-mo by the Thinza-nuay-lein road, repeatedly attacked that place, whic 
was so skilfully defended by Bula Men:-den, that they could not carry it, a° 
after losing a great many men, and suffering much from scarcity of provi 
sions, they heard of the flight of the large Chinese army under the king’s bre 
ther and son-in-law, and immediately raised the siege of Bamo, and fled * 
China. 

For more than twelve months there was a cessation of hostilities betweei 
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the two countries, owing apparently to a communication sent from Ava to 
China by eight Chinese prisoners, who were released for that purpose. But 
about the end of 1769, intelligence was received from Ba-mo that another Chi- 
nese army of 50,000 horse and 500,000 foot was marching against the Burmese 
dominions under three generals, Thu-koun-ye, Akoun-ye, and Youn-koun-ye. 
On the 21st October, the king of Ava sent a force of 100 war elephants, 1,200 
cavalry, and 12,000 foot, under the Amyauk-wfin * Ne Myo:-thiha-thu, to 
jyjyj.gaung, by the route to the westward of the Erawadi Three days after, 
another force, amounting to 52,000 men, under the Wun-gyih Maha Thiha- 
tliura, proceeded by water to Ba-mo ; and in another three days, two more divi- 
sions proceeded with the cavalry and elephants under the Mo:-meit Tso:-biroh 
and Kyo-den:-yaza, by the road to the eastward of the Erawadi. 

The three Chinese generals, on reaching Yoyi mountain, to the north of the 
I/uo, detached 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under the Kyen-ngan officer, 
Tsheng-ta-yln, to advance by the Mo:-gaung road, and cutting timber and 
planks in the most convenient spots, brought them to the bank of the Era- 
wadi, and left the general, Lo-tii-ye, with 10,000 carpenters and sawyers, to 
construct large boats.f The main army then marched on towards Bamo, and 
after throwing up very extensive stockades at Shue-nyaung-bcng, twelve miles 
to the east of Kaung-toun, and leaving 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse to 
defend them under Yuon-koun-ve, the rest of the army, amounting to 30,000 
horse and 300,000 foot, under the other two principal generals and ten officers 
of high rank, advanced and invested Kaung-toun towards the land side. Five 
hundred boats also, as soon as they were built in the upper part of the Era- 
wadi, were brought down and placed with 50,000 men under Yi-ta-y in, the 
governor ofThu-kyeng, so as to invest Kaung-toun on the river face. Kaung- 
toiin was repeatedly attacked by the Chinese by land and water, hut its governor, 
Bula Mcn:-den, defended it so bravely and skilfully, that the Chinese were 
obliged at last to confine their operations to keeping up an incessant fire against 
the place, from the positions occupied by their land and water-force. 

As soon as the Wun-gyih Maha Thiha-thiira, who was advancing with the 
water-force from Ava, heard that the Chinese were closely besieging Kaung- 
toun, he ordered Tsan-lha-gyih, Dlmmmata, Binia Uh, and Shue-daung-ngay, 
with lour war-boats, and all the boats which had joined him from the different 
towns on his route from Ava, to proceed with expedition before the rest of 
the airny, and endeavour to throw into Kaung-toun a supply of ammunition 
and provisions. These four officers attacked the Chinese boats in front of 
Kaung-toun, and alter defeating and driving them off’ and capturing many, 
succeeded in relieving Kaung-toun. Tsan-lha-gyih then stockaded himself with 
f,000 men in the rear of the Chinese bcsieging-force, on a spot to the south of 
Kaung-toun, and north of the mouth of the Tsm-gan, or Tsin-khan, river 
whilst Dhammata and Binia Uh, with their boats, and the Chinese boats which 
^ey had captured, took post near the island of Kyun-do, on the side of the 
Kiawadi opposite to that on which Kaung-toun stands. The Chinese water- 
„ orce burned to its former position in frbnt of Kaung-toun, and 40,000 or 
"°>000 Chinese made an attack on Tsan-lha-gyih’s stockade, but being unable 
t0 carry it, took post round it. 

The Wun-gyih, being joined atTagaung and Mali by the elephants and 
cavEdry which had marched from Ava by the eastern route, detached J 00 war 

| of artUlery; Symes’s Amion-mee. 

that sorn stat< ^ nent iB opposed to Mr. Gutzlaff’s opinions, derived from the Chinese accounts of this war, 
with KIT **** nvcr from china into the Erawadi, and that the Chinese army brought boats 
them by that means. 
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elephants, 1,000 horse, and 10,000 men, under the Let-we-weng-mhti, W j 
orders to proceed to Mo:-meit, and after putting that place in a state 
defence, to watch the state of affairs, and seize any opportunity which mig 
offer for attacking the Chinese army. The Wun-gyih himself then advanc 
with his boats, and on arriving near Kaung-toun, took post near the islai 
opposite that place, towards the western bank of the Erawadi. He then order 
1,500 horse and 15,000 foot, under the Shye-weng-mhu# and Tein-gya : . mer 
gaung, to cross over and land on the eastern side of the Erawadi, and, marc 
ing round the rear of Moyu, on the north bank of the Len-ban-gya, to attai 
any convoy of supplies and provisions which might be coming to the enen 
from China, and afterwards fall on the rear of the Chinese army. 

The force which marched from Ava to Mo:-gaung under the Amyauk-wu 
after placing Mo:-gaung in a state of defence, advanced to meet the Chine 
armv coming in that direction. Learning from his scouts that the Chinese fon 
of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under General Tsheng-ta-lo-je, which had bw 
detached towards Mo:-gaung, had halted on the east hank of the Erawadi, ne; 
Naung-ta-lo island, above Kut-kyo-wain-mo, in order to construct a bridge ov 
the river, which is narrow there, the Arnyauk-wun rapidly advanced with h 
whole force and took post near Peng-thah, an island lying near the west ban 
and above and below' it along the river, whence he prevented the Chinese fro; 
building their bridge or crossing the Erawadi. 

( The Remainder next. Month). 
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Royal Asiatic Society — An ordinary meeting was held on the 9th of Jam 
Professor Wilson, the Director of the Society, in the chair. Various don; 
tions to the library were laid upon the table; and J. W. Donaldson, Esq , an 
John Wedderburn, Esq., were elected resident members 

Dr Royle read a paper on a drug sold in the shops under the name oflmli 
sarsaparilla, and which had been generally considered to be the root of Simla 
aspera. Dr. Royle stated that the genuine sarsaparilla was principally obtaine 
from South Ameiica; though the genus Smilax , which yielded it, was found i 
all the tropical parts of the world After full investigation, and reference t 
several botanical authorities, Dr. Royle has come to the conclusion, that th 
root in question was that of the Hcmulesmus Indicus , found in great abundant 
in the peninsula of India and Ceylon. It had been long employed by tli 
natives in similar cases to those in which the true sarsaparilla was used i 
Europe. Dr. Christian informed the author, that it had been prescribed i 
Edinburgh, with favourable results ; but in some cases it had an emetic tei 
donev. The Hennde&mus Indicus belongs to the natural family Asclejnadea 


which contains plants employed as diaphoretics and emetics. 

A communication by Dr. Gcddes, on the Tusseh silkworm of India, wa 
read. The doctor adverted to the value of the cloth made of the silk of thi 


worm; and stated that, in consequence of the feeding of the insect in D 
open air, it was not cultivated to the extent that might be attained. The mot 
which produced this worm was the Saturnia paphia, already described by 1 
Roxburgh, Colonel Sykes, and others. Dr. Geddes captured the moth " 11 
depositing her eggs, once in December 1826, and again in November 

* “ Commanding the eastern entrance into the palace;” to which honourable post thi# officer, 
had so much distinguished himself in the preceding campaigns, appears to have been elevated. 
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After he bad caught them they each deposited more than two hundred ecus- 
which were hatched in little more than ten days. The interral between hlfch’ 
tag “ nd s P lnn,n S was «*y variable ; some worms requiring thirty-six othe™ 
fifty days. During these periods, they change their skins four times • and the 
colour of the insect varies at each change. At the full size they attain a 
length of four inches ; and the colours are very brilliant. The cocoon some 
tin.es reaches the size of a pigeon’s egg. They feed upon the leaves of the bes 
Vn^o'jujuie) tree ; also, as m theNagpoor territories, upon the ahseen tree 

m f t,n 8 foe the season took place this day; the 
Director of the Society ,n the chair. The meeting had been made special for 

t e purpose of revising two art, c es in the Society’s Regulations, relative Z 
the payments required of non-resident members when they becam^ resident in 
the British Isles ; and the mode of electing members of the Council • the pro- 
posed alterations were carried, after some discussion P 

A letter from Dr Lush of the Bombay medical establishment, was read, 
presenting, for the use o the Committee of Agriculture and Commerce, models 
of four agricultural implements used in the neighbourhood of Poona. They 
consisted of a plough, harrow, bullock-hoe, and drilling-sowing machine. 
These were al of very simple construction; yet obviously efficient for the 
purposes for which they were intended. The last-mentioned instrument was 
most probably the origin of that known in Europe, and introduced about sixty 
.Kars ago only ; although from its still bearing in India a Sanscrit name, 

T ’ '* I" eSS ° f VCTy rem0te anti< i ui, y that country, 

ihedetads o an analysis, by Mr Solly, of several Indian oil seeds, was 
ead Oneot these kinds, the Woondel seed, produced 037 per cent, of oil; 
"< the rest appeared to yield a larger proportion than most European seeds. 
James Weir Hogg, Esq., M P., was elected a resident member. 

1,le b0clet y 15 meetings were adjourned to November. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The History, Antiquities , Topography , and Statistics of Eastern India, See &c, Bv 
Mostgom.rv Martin. In Three Vols. Vol. II. London, 1S38. Wm. II 
Allen and Co. 

lm< second volume of this valuable work contains the districts of Bhagulpoor 
.°uic poor, and Dmajcpoor. We have briefly mentioned the nature of the work 
P- < ), and intimated our design of giving an extended notice of it when complete. 
Anaya, Prophetess of Mavar. A Poem, in Six Cantos. Parti. Cantos 1, 2 
ByEiizABF/m Stfwart. London, 1 838. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
of Z !V JeC / t thiS POem iS avovved, y takon trom the late Colonel Tod’s Annals 
matonlT W UCh aff ° rdS abundant rc * ources for those who are in search of poetic 
ress’s t S ’ thC ! W0 prmci P al characters, Jiowevcr, being the creation of the autho- 
The ^ le Vers ‘hcation of the piece is easy, and sometimes elegant. 

I d JT eXW l\ ^ EasU Company's Government with the Superstitions and 
lanre ^ USioins an d Eltes °f the Natives of India , stated and explained. With a 
H a tchard Pend,X J)OCllinouts * ^ a ldtc Resident in India. London, 1838. 

notofVr S , a , qUeSti0n mt ° wb:cb vve feel vcr y “‘disposed to enter, not because it is 
attended ,mp ° rtanrc > hut because we are persuaded, first, that its discussion is 
it are so st \ ? ^ SeC0nd,y » that the feeIi «gs of most of those who engage in 

zeal, thatM° nff y excited » and deeply tinctured with well-intended but indiscreet 
14 third rea ^ ^ ' ncapa hlc of any thing like dispassionate discussion. We may add 
ason that of the comparatively few who, in this country, take an interest 

'tmiUourn N.S.Vol.LM.No. 101 
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in this question, a very small minority indeed are qualified, by a competent know- 
ledge of the subject, to view it in all its bearings. The work before us, though pro- 
fessing to “ state and explain ” the subject, is in fact a diligent compilation, by an 
eager partizan of one side of the question, of all that can help that side, carefully 
excluding every thing that can afford even a glimpse of the other. 

We, however, abstain from the discussion, convinced that it is calculated to do 
harm. We know that the pertinacious agitation of the suttee question had the effect 
of delaying the object sought by all for some time ; and we fear that the intempeiate 
manner in which this question is constantly and offensively obtruded may have worse 
consequences, by giving juster causes for apprehension to a weak, ignorant, ami 
superstitious people. 

The Oriental Portfolio, a Series of Illustrations of the Scenery , Antiquities, Architec- 
ture, Manners , Customs, frc. of the East. From original Sketches by Lord William 
Bentinck, G.C.B. ; Sir James Sutherland, K.L.S. ; Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S.; 
Lady Wilmot Horton; Capt. R. M. Grindlay; Lieut. Thomas Bacon; James B. 
Fraser, Esq. The Literary Department of the Work is under the Superintendamc 
of Professor H. II. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. London, 1838. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Few works of a more superb character than this have ever issued from the press. 
Its object is to supply graphic illustrations of the scenery, architecture, and antiquities 
of the East, in the widest sense of the term, with accurate descriptions. The work is 
in imperial folio, fifteen inches by ten. Each number is to contain five plates. 1 he 
first, which is now before us, and dazzles us by its luxuriance, contains a fancy vignette, 
exhibiting a scene in Delhi ; an ancient Gateway at Deeg; a nautch in the palace of 
the Ameers of Sinde; a scene in the Zenana of Vuttehpoor Sikri; the hurt of 
Monghyr; and Pavilion at the tomb of Zufdur Jung, at Delhi. The drawings arc 
admirable for their vigour, taste, and fidelity, and the tinted lithography (which is 
executed in a superior style) is extremely well adapted to the subjects, which aie 
architectural. 

The work is dedicated by permission to the Queen, and is everyway worthy of such 
high patronage. 

A History of Greece. By the Rev. Connoi* Thirlwall. Vol. V. Being Vol. CIIJ. 
of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cytlojuedia. London, 1838. Longman and Co. layloi. 
This volume treats of the history of the Grecian States during the fouith century 
B.C., beginning with the state of affairs at the end ol the Peloponnesian war. 'lhc 
narrative is judiciously divided, so as to give a clear view of the transactions of the 
different states, and Mr. Thu l wall lias availed himself of the labours of preceding, 
and especially of German scholars, in the darker parts of the history. He has ven- 
tured in the Appendix to re-diseuss that knotty point, the order of the Olyntlnacs. 
The Revelation of Saint John Explained. By IIfniiv William Lovett. Second 
Edition, with Additions. London, 1838. Whittaker. 

The author of this woik has brought to an arduous undertaking, learning, sense, 
and more enlarged views than are generally found in those who treat of this subject 
Although his explanations are not always convincing, his book will well rewar 
careful perusal. The levity of style in which he occasionally indulges, and w n* 
incongruous with the subject, weakens the effect of his arguments. 

Practical and Experimental Chemistry, adapted to Arts and Manufactures^ ^ 
Mit.schf.iu.ich, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Berlin. Iranslae 
from the first portion of Ins Compendium. By Stephen Love Hammick, JV • 
London, 1838. Whittaker. . . 

This work was intended by its original author, an eminent foreign chemist, P r ' n 
pally for the use of students, to aid them in self-instruction, and for persons w >o s u 
chemistry for practical use in the arts— not for philosophical chemists. It is, * ^ 
fore, clear and familiar, and is illustrated by numerous and excellent wood-cuts, 
translation from so difficult a language as the German is well executed. 
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The History of England , continued from the late Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 
fly William Wallace, Esq. Vol. VIII. Being Vol. CIV. of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia. London, 1838. Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Thk eventful period of English history comprised within the years 1685 and 1691, 
from the accession of James II. to the Treaty of Limerick, is the subject of this 
volume, which contains pregnant proof of the author’s industry. We could have 
wished that his style, which is sufficiently succinct, had been more quiet; it has too 
much the character of a party writer’s. Most of the transactions are put in a just 
light. 

The Experimental Philosopher. By W. Mulmncer Higgins. London, 1838. 
Whittaker. 

A concise, familiar, yet scientific, exposition of the leading branches of experi- 
mental philosophy, well suited to those who desire a general notion of those 
subjects. 

Animal Magnetism and Homoeopathy. By Edwin Lee, M. R.C.S. Second Edition. 
London, 1838. Whittaker. 

This is a temperate examination of the pretensions of Animal Magnetism, and of 
IIoiiMcopathy, a recent system of quackeiy invented by a German doctor, named 
Hahnemann, and a thorough exposure of the absurdity of both. 

A History of British Birds. By Wiii.iam Yakrfll, F.L.S., V.P.Z.S. London, 
1838. Van Voorst. 

This elegant and scientific work is continued with admirable spirit ; its decorations 
an* above praise. 

The Churches of London, Sfc. By George Godwin, Jun., F. S. A., assisted by 
John Burr con. Esq. F.S.A., &e. London, 1838. Tilt. 

Tht nineteenth number ot this highly ornamental and well-written work has three 
excellent views — one of St. Michael Paternoster, and two of St. Helen’s Bisliopsgate. 

LITERARY I N T E L L I G E N C E . 

The Dictionary of the (’oehin-Chinese or Anainitan language, by the Right Rev. 
Jean Louis, Bishop of Isauropolis and Vicar- Apostolic ot Cochin- China, piinted at 
the Serjmpore Press, under the auspices ot the Asiatic Society ot Bengal, is now 
nearly completed. One volume (qwaito) is Anainitan- Latin, having the native words 
in the Chinese character and in the Roman alphabet ; the other volume (large octavo) 
is a level sod dictionary, Latin-Aiiamitan, in the Roman Character. A copious voca- 
bulaiy and dialogues m French, English, Latin, and Coehin-Chinese, with tables of 
coins, Kc. arc added. The preface of each volume will picsent a Sanskrit view of the 
gumni.tr, and the rules for pronunciation, and a tieatise on Cochin- Chinese poetry, 
vMth translations, &c. This work, the first ot the kind ever published, is, we under- 
stand, beautifully printed under the eye of Mr. Maishman. 

Puri'AniNc for Publication. — Cvtch, or Random Sketches taken during a residence 
in one of the Northern provinces ot Western India; inteispersed with Legends and 
liaditioris, and illustrated by original drawings. 


College examination. 


EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, IIAILEYBURY. 
General Examination, May 1838. 


On luesdny, the 29th May, a deputa- 
tion of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to the College at Haileybury, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the College 
Council, as to the result of the general 
examination of the students. 

The deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
od k r e, where they were received by him 


and the other professors, and the oriental 
visitor. Soon afterwards they proceeded to 
the hall, accompanied by several distin- 
guished visitors, when (the students being 
previously assembled) the following pro- 
ceedings took place: 

A list of the students who had gained 
prizes, and other honourable distinctions, 
was read. 
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Mr. Rich. G. Clarke read the Prize 
Essay. 

The students read and translated in the 
several oriental languages. 

The medals and prizes were then pre- 
sented by the Chairman (Major.gen. Sir 
Jas. Law Lushington, K.C. B.), accord- 
ing to the following list, viz . : — 

Medals, prizes, and other honourable 
distinctions of students leaving College 
May 1838. 

Fourth Term. 

Gordon S. Forbes, medal in Classics, 
medal in Mathematics, medal in Political 
Economy, prize in Persian. 

Jas. Ralph Barnes, medal in Law, spe- 
cial prize for having nearly obtained the 
medals in Classics and Political Economy, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Third Term. 

Stephen Babington, prize in Classics, 
prize in Law, and passed with great credit 
iu other departments. 

Franklyn Lushington passed with great 
credit. 

Second Term. 

Robert Hichens, prize in Mathematics, 
prize in Persian, and highly distinguished 
in other departments. 

Henry Milford, prize in Hindustani, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

W m. Galloway w as highly distinguished. 

Prizes and other honourable distinctions 
of students remaining in College. 

Third Term. 

Arch. Hamilton, prize in Mathematics, 
prize in Political Economy. 

Branshy II. Cooper, prize in Hindus- 
tani. 

Second Term. 

Arthur Hathaway, prize in Classics, 
prize iu Political Economy, prize in San- 
scrit, prize in Arabic, and highly distin- 
guished in other departments. 

Thos. J. Knox, prize in Law', and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Rich. G. Clarke, Essay prize, and highly 
distinguished iu other departments, 

Clias. A. Ilavenshaw and H. J. Bushby 
were highly distinguished. 

C. W . A. Dance and Andrew Ross passed 
w ith great credit. 

First Term. 

Geo. D. Turnbull, prize in Mathema- 
tics, prize in Hindustani, prize in Persian, 
prize in Arabic, and prize in Persian 
Writing. 

Wm. Roberts, prize in Classics, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

H. P. A. B. Riddle, prize in Law', and 
highly distinguished iu other departments. 

II. L. Anderson, Theme prize, and 


passed with great credit in other depart 
ments. 

Jno.Wro. Cherry, prize in Sanscrit. 
Geo. C. Fletchlr and Chas. E. Stewart 
passed with great credit. 

Rank of students leaving College, as set- 
tied by the College Council, viz. 

Bengal. 

First Class. 

1. J. II. Barnes. 

Second Class. 

2. Wm. Galloway. 

3. H. Milford. 

Madras. 

First Class. 

1. G. S. Forbes. 

2. It. Hichens. 

Second Class. 

3. F. Lushington. 

Bombay. 

First Class. 

Stephen Babington. 

It was then announced that the certifi- 
cates of the College Council were granted, 
not only witli reference to industry and 
proficiency, hut also to conduct ; and that 
this latter consideration had always the 
most decided effect in determining the order 
of rank. 

It was also announced that such rank 
would take effect only in the event of the 
students proceeding to India within six 
months after they were so ranked; and 
“ should any student delay so to proceed, 
he shall only take rank amongst the stu- 
dents classed at the last examination, pre- 
viousto his departure for India, and shall 
he placed at the end of that class in which 
rank was originally assigned to him.” 

The Chairman then addressed the stu- 
dents, expressing the very great satisfaction 
which the deputation of the Court of Di- 
rectors derived from the favourable result 
of the examinations, as well as the conduct 
of the students during the last term. 

The business of the day then concluded. 

The next term w ill commence on Mon- 
day, the 10th of September, on which day 
the students are required to return to the 
College ; a delay beyond which will sub- 
ject the student to the loss of the term. 

Wednesday the 22d and Wednesday the 
29ih August are the days appointed for 
receiving the petitions from the candidates 
for admission into the College next term. 

The examination before the Board of 
Examiners appointed under the provisions 
of the Act 1 Victoria, cap. 70, will take 
place at the East- India House on Tuesday, 
the 4th of September. 
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( Continued from p. 264). 

CIIAP. IX. 

OF CONTEMPTS OF THE LAWFUL AUTHORITY OF PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

152. Whoever absconds in order to avoid being served with a summons or 

notice proceeding from any public servant, or body of public servants, lenallv 
competent, as such public servant, or as such body, to issue such summons 
or notice, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500 or 
both. * 

153. Whoever in any manner intentionally prevents the serving on himself 

or on any other, of any summons or notice proceeding from any public scr- 
Hints, or body of public servants, legally competent as such public servant or 
as such body, to issue such summons or notice, or intentionally prevents 'the 
lawful affixing to any place of any such summons or notice, or intentionally 
removes any such summons or notice from any place to which it is lawfully 
affixed, or intentionally prevents the lawful making of any proclamation under 
the authority of any public servant, or body of public servants, legally com- 
petent, as such public servant, or as such body, to direct such proclamation 
to be made, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to Us. 500 
or both. ’ * 

154. If any person, by doing anything whereby he commits an offence under 
the last pi eceding clause, also commits an offence under any clause contained 
in any other chapter of this Code, the punishment shall be cumulative. 

155. Whoever, being legally bound to attend in person or by an agent at a 
certain place and time, in obedience to an order proceeding from any public 
servant, or body of public servants, legally competent, as such public servant, 
or as such body, to issue such order, intentionally omits to attend at that 
place or time, or departs from the place where he is bound to attend, before 
the time at which it is lawful for him to depart, shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to one month, or 
fine which may extend to Rs 500, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(n) A, being legally bound to appear before the Supreme Court at Calcutta in obe- 
dience to a subpoena issuing from that Court, intentionally omits to appear. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(If) A, being legally bound to appear before a Zillah judge, as a witness, in obedience 
to a summons issued by that Zillah judge, intentionally omits to appear. A has com- 
mitted the offence defined in this clause. 

(c) A, a proprietor of lands ordered to be sold, receives an order from the collector 
to attend an ameen in person, or by an agent, in the manner prescribed in sect. x. 

XLV. of 1703, of the Bengal presidency. A, being legally bound to obey this 
0, < <r, intentionally disobeys it. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(d) A, a ryot, is summoned by the tehsildar to attend at the annual settlement of 
levenue, in the manner prescribed by sect. v. Reg. III. of 1831, of the Madras pre- 

1 cn< 7* A, being legally bound to attend, intentionally omits to do so. A has com- 
mitted the offence defined in this clause. 

156. Whoever, being legally bound to produce or deliver up any document 
0 any public servant, as such, or to any body of public servants, as such, 
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intentionally omits so to produce or deliver up the same, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one 
month, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, being legally bound to produce a document before a Zillah Court, inten- 
tionally omits to produce the same. A has committed the offence defined in this 
clause. 

(b) A, a putwarree, is ordered by the collector to attend with his accounts an officer 
deputed by the collector, in the manner prescribed by sect. xxv. Keg. XII. of 1817, of 
the Bengal presidency. A, being legally bound to obey this order, intentionally dis- 
obeys it. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(c) A has a rowanna for salt, which rowanna he is legally bound, under clause 3, 
sect. xlvi. Keg. X. of 1819, of the Bengal presidency, bo deliver up to a darogah of a 
salt cliokee. A intentionally omits to deliver up the same. A has committed the 
offence defined in this clause. 

157. Whoever, being legally bound to give any notice or to furnish informa- 
tion on any subject, to any public servant, as such, or to any body of public 
servants, as such, intentionally omits to give such notice, or to furnish such 
information, in the manner and at the time required by law, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one 
month, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

Illustrations. 

( a ) A is holder of lakhcraj lands, and as such is legally bound to furnish informa- 
tion to the collector in the manner prescribed by sect. vii. lteg. VIII. of 1800, of the 
Bengal presidency. A intentionally omits to do so. A lias committed the offence 
defined in this clause. 

(b) A succeeds to a malgoozaree estate, and is legally bound to notify such succes- 
sion to the collector, in the manner prescribed by sect. x\i. Reg. VIII. of 1800, of the 
Bengal presidency. A intentionally omits to do so. A has committed the offence 
defined in this clause. 

158. Whoever, being legally bound to furnish information on any subject to 
any public servant, as such, or to any body of public servants, as such, fur- 
nishes information on that subject which he knows to be false, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to six 
months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

Illustration. 

A is legally bound to furnish a true return of his assessable carriages and horses to 
the assessor for Bombay, in the manner prescribed by sect. xxv. Keg. XIX. of 1827, 
of the Bombay presidency. A makes a return which lie knows to be false. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. 

159. Whoever refuses to bind himself by an oath, or sanction tantamount 
to an oath, to state the truth, when required so to bind himself by a public 
servant, or body of public servants, legally competent to require that he shall 
so bind himself, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for 
a term which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

160. W hoever, being legally bound by an oath, or sanction tantamount to an 
oath, to state the truth on any subject to any public servant, or body of public 
servants, refuses to answer any question demanded of him touching that sub- 
ject by such public servant, or body, in the exercise of the legal powers of 
such public servant, or body, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a terra which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 
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161. Whoever refuses to sign any statement made by him when required to 
sign that statement by a public servant, or body of public servants, legally 
competent to require that he shall sign that statement, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

](]2. Whoever, being legally bound by an oath, or sanction tantamount to 
an oath, to state the truth on any subject to any public servant, or body of 
public servants, states to such public servant, or body, as true, that which he 
knows to be false, touching that subject, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to three years, and must 
not be less than six months, and shall also be liable to fine* 

163. Whoever gives to any public servant, or body of public servants, any 

information which he knows to he false, intending or knowing it to be likely 
that such information may cause such public servant, or such body, to use the 
lawful power of such public servant, or of such body, to the loss or annoyance 
of any person, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to six months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 1 000 
or both. * ? 

Illustration. 

A falsely informs a public servant that A knows Z to have some contraband salt in 
a secret place, knowing that it is likely that the consequence of the information will 
he a search of Z’s premises, attended with annoyance to Z. A has committed the 
offence defined in this clause. 

164. In every case in which a public servant, as such, or any person autho- 
rized by any public servant, as such, or by any body of public servants, as 
.such, is legally empowered to enter any place, or to remain in any place, or to 
make any search, or to examine any thing, or to put a mark upon any thing, 
whoever, either by any act, or by any illegal omission, intentionally prevents, 
01 attempts to prevent, such public servant or authorized person from exer- 
ting such lawful power, or intentionally causes annoyance to such public 
servant or authorized persons in the exercise of such lawful power, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to three months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

Explanation. — “ Examine any tiling.” The word “ examine ” Extends to all 
operations whereby the quality or quantity of any thing is ascertained. 
Illustrations. 

(«) Gauguig, measuring, surveying, weighing, are modes of examination. 

{l>) Z is an officer of a court of justice, lawfully empowered to enter A’s house for 
the purpose of making a search. A, by fastening the door, attempts to prevent Z from 
entering. A has committed the offence defined 111 this clause. 

(c) Zis a revenue officer, lawfully empowered to measure A’s land, for the purpose 
of assessment. A intentionally prevents Z from measuring the land. A has committed 
the offence defined in this clause. 

(d) Z is a Custom-house officer, lawfully empowered to go on board of a ship on its 
arrival in port. A, the commander of the ship, refuses to admit Z on board. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. 

( e ) Z is a Custom-house officer, lawfully empowered to stay on board of a ship in a 
port in Bengal, and entitled, during such stay, to be furnished by the commander of 

ie ship with fresh water (Act No. XVI. of 1837). A, the commander of the ship, 

^ oga |y omits to furnish Z with fresh water, and by such his illegal omission, inten- 
ona ly causes annoyance to Z in the exercise of Z’s lawful powers. A has committed 
toe offence defined in this clause. 

* For cases in which the false statement amounts to false evidence, see clause 190 ^ 
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165. (Is a repetition of clause 154,) 

166. Whoever offers any resistance to the taking of any property by the law- 
ful authority of any public servant, as such, or of any body of public servants" 
as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

167- (Is a repetition of clause 154.) 

168. Whoever intentionally obstructs any sale of property offered for sale 

by the lawful authority of any public servant, as such, or of any body of public 
servants, as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend m 
Hs. 500, or both. " u 

169. (Is a repetition of clause 154.) 

170. Whoever bids for any property offered for sale by the lawful authority 
of any public servant, as such, or of any body of public servants, as such, on 
account of any person, whether himself or any other, whom he knows to be 
under any legal incapacity to purchase that property at that sale, or bids for 
such property not intending to perform the obligations under which he lays 
himself by such bidding, shall be punished with imprisonment of either des- 
cription for a term which may extend to one month, or fine, or both. 

171- Whoever offers any resistance to the taking into custody of himself, or 
of any other, under the lawful authority of any public servant, as such, or of 
any body of public servants, as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

172. (Is a repetition of clause 154.) 

173. Whoever intentionally rescues, or attempts to rescue, any person 
from any custody in which that person is detained under the lawful authority 
of any public servant, as such, or of any body of public servants, as such, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to six months, or fine, or both. 

174. (Is a repetition of clause 154.) 

175. Whoever escapes, or attempts to escape, from any custody in which he 
is detained under the lawful authority of any public servant, as such, or of 
any body of public servants, as such, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to three months, or fine, or 

both. 

176. (Is a repetition of clause 154 ) 

177. Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, knowing that a public ser- 
vant, or body of public servants, has, in the exercise of the lawful powers of 
such public servant or body, directed a certain person to be taken into custody, 
harbours that person, with the intention of preventing that person from being 
so taken into custody, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to 
Its. 200, or both. 

Exception. This provision does not extend to the case in which the harbour 
is given by the husband, or wife, or relation in the direct ascending or descend- 
ing line, or brother, or sister, ot the person to whom the harbour is given.* 

1 78. Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, knowingly harbours any 
person who has escaped from custody in which he was detained by the lawful 
authority of some public servant, or body of public servants, shall bo punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to two 
months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

# * For rescue, escape, anil harbour, see Chapter X, 
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Exception. (Isa repetition of the exception under clause 177)* 

179. Whoever intentionally offers any insult, or causes any interruption, 
to any public servant, or body of public servants, while such public servant or 
body is in the discharge of the public functions of such public servant or body, 
shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to three months, or fine which may extend to Rs. 500, or both. 

180. (Is a repetition of clause 154). 

181. Whoever, knowing himself to be directed by law to give any assistance 
to any public servant, or body of public servants, in the execution of the 
public duty of such public servant or bpdy, intentionally omits to give such 
assistance, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to one month, or fine which may extend to Rs. 200, 
or both. 

182. Whoever, knowing that by a local order, promulgated by a public ser- 
vant, or body of public servants, lawfully empowered to promulgate such 
order, he is directed to abstain from a certain act, or to take certain order with 
certain property in his possession, disobeys such direction, shall, if such his 
disobedience causes or tends to cause any danger to human life, health, or 
safety, or any obstruction or annoyance, or risk of such obst.uction or 
annoyance, to persons lawfully employed, or any rioting, or any risk of riot- 
ing, be punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend to one 
month, or fine which may extend to Rs 200, or both. 

Explanation. It is not necessary that the offender should intend to produce 
harm, or contemplate his disobedience as likely to produce harm ; it is suffi- 
cient that he knows of the order which he disobeys, and that his disobedience 
produces, or is likely to produce, harm. 

Illustrations. 

(a) An order is promulgated by a public servant lawfully empowered to promulgate 
Mich order, foibidding the celebration of a Hindu festival, accompanied with swinging 
111 front ot the houses of the English gentlemen in Chowringhee A knowingly dis- 
obeys the order, and thereby causes annoyance, or risk of annoyance, to English fami- 
lies A has committed the offence defined m this clause. 

('/) An order is promulgated in the manner aforesaid, directing all persons to keep 
their dogs within doors for fear of hydrophobia. A knowingly disobeys the order. 
Heie, it A’s disobedience tends to cause danger to human life, health, or safety, A has 
committed the offence defined in this clau&e. 

(c) An order is promulgated in the manner aforesaid, directing that a religious pro- 
cession shall not pass down a certain street. A knowingly disobeys the order, and 
thereby causes danger of riot. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

183 (Is a repetition of clause 154). 

184. Whoever directly or indirectly holds out any threat of any injury to 
any public servant, or to any person in whom he believes that public servant to 
be interested, for the purpose of inducing that public servant to do any act, or 
to forbear or delay to do any act, connected with the exercise of any public 
functions of such public servant, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

185. (Is a repetition of clause 154). 

186. Whoever directly or indirectly holds out any threat of any injury to 
an y person, for the purpose of inducing that person to refrain or desist from 
taking any legal application for protection against any injury to any public 
servant > or body of public servants, legally empowered, as such, to give such 

No. 104. - V 
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protection, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description fora 
term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

J 87. (Is a repetition of clause 154). 


CHAP. X. 

OF OFFENCES AGAINST PUBLIC JUSTICE. 

188. Whoever, in any stage of any judicial proceeding, being bound by an 
oath, or by a sanction tantamount to an oath, to state the truth, states that 
to be true which he knows to be false, touching any point material to the 
result of such proceeding, is said “ to give false evidence.” 

Explanations . It is not necessary that the offender should intend to mislead 
the judge as to the general merits of the question at issue. It is sufficient if 
he intends to mislead the judge as to any point material to that question. 

An interpreter bound by an oath, or by a sanction tantamount to an oath, 
to interpret truly to a court of justice, if he intentionally gives a false inter- 
pretation of any words which it is material that he should duly interpret, is 
guilty of giving false evidence. 

A trial before a court-martial is a judicial proceeding. 

An investigation directed by law preliminary to a proceeding before a court 
of justice is a stage of a judicial proceeding, though that investigation may 
not take place before a court of justice. 

An investigation directed by a court of justice according to law, and con- 
ducted under the authority of a court of justice, is a stage of a judicial pro- 
ceeding, though that investigation may not take place before a court of justice. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, in support of a just claim which 13 lias against Z for Its 1,000, falsely swears, 
on the trial, that he heard Z admit the justice of 13’s claim. A has given false 
evidence. 

(h) A, in an inquiry before a magistrate for the purpose of ascertaining whether Z 
ought to be committed for tnal, makes on oatli a false statement material to the ques- 
tion. As this inquiry is a stage of a judicial proceeding, A has given false evidence. 

(c) A, in an inquiry before an officer deputed by a court of justice to ascertain, on 
the spot, the boundaries of land, makes on oatJi a false statement material to the ques- 
tion. As this inquiry is a stage of a judicial proceeding, A has given false evidence. 

189. Whoever causes any circumstance to exist, intending that such circum- 
stance may appear in some stage of a judicial proceeding, and that such circum- 
stance so appearing in evidence may cause any person who, in such judicial 
proceeding, acts as a judge, magistrate, juryman, or arbitrator, or makes any 
investigation under the authority of a court of justice, to entertain an erro- 
neous opinion touching any point material to the result of such proceeding, is 
said to “ fabricate false evidence.” 

# Illustrations. 

(a) A puts jewels into a box belonging to Z, with the intention that they maybe 
found in that box, and that this circumstance may cause Z to be convicted of theft. 
A has fabricated lalse evidence. 

(b) A, with the intention of causing Z to be convicted of a criminal conspiracy, 
writes a letter in imitation of Z’s hand-writing, purporting to be addressed to an 
accomplice in such criminal conspiracy, and puts the letter in a place which he knows 
that the officers of the police arc likely to search. A has fabricated false evidence. 

(c) A, having a just claim against Z for Rs. 1,000, forges Z’s signature toabond for 
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Rs. 1,000, for the purpose of supporting that claim before a court of justice. A has 
fabricated false evidence. 

190 Whoever gives or fabricates false evidence shall, except in the case 
hereinafter excepted, be punished with imprisonment of either description for 
rj ter n) which may extend to seven years, and must not be less than one year, 
and shall also be liable to fine. 

Erreption. A person who fabricates false evidence, intending thereby to save 
himself from conviction for an offence, and not intending nor knowing it to be 
likely that the false evidence so fabricated may cause any injury to any other 
party, is not within the penal provisions of this clause. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A commits an offence. He then takes a horse and rides with great speed to a 
distant place, in order that he may, by appearing therein an incredibly short time after 
the commission of the offence, cause a court of justice to think him innocent. A is 
not liable to punishment as a fabricator of false evidence. 

(b) A, after wounding a person with a kmte, goes into the room where Z is sleep- 
ing, smeais Z’s clothes with blood, and lays the knife under Z’s pillow, intending not 
only that suspicion may thereby be turned away from himself, but also that Z may be 
convicted of voluntarily causing grievous hurt. A is liable to punishment as a fabricator 
of false evidence. 

191. Whoever gives or fabricates false evidence, intending or knowing it to 
be likely that he may thereby cause any person to be convicted of any offence 
which is capital by this Code, shall be punished with transportation for life, or 
with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to life, and must not 
be less than seven years, and shall also be liable to fine.* 

192. Whoever gives or fabricates false evidence, intending or knowing it to 
be likely that he may thereby cause any person to be convicted of an offence 
which by this Code is not capital, but punishable with a term of more than 
seven years, shall be punished as a person convicted of that offence would be 
liable to be punislicd.f 

Illustration. 

A gives false evidence before a court of justice, intending thereby to cause Z to be 
convicted of a dacoity. The punishment of daeoity is transportation for life, or rigo- 
ioiis imprisonment for a term which may extend to life, and must not to be less than 
three years, with or without fine. A, therefore, is liable to such transportation or 
imprisonment, and to fine. 

193. Whoever removes, conceals, delivers to any party, or causes to be 
transferred to any party, any property, intending thereby to prevent that pro- 
perty fiom being taken as a forfeiture, or in satisfaction of a fine, under a sen- 
tence which has been pronounced, or which he knows to be likely to be 
pronounced, by a court of justice, or from being taken in execution of a decree 
which has been made, or which he knows to be likely to be made, by a court of 
justice in a civil suit, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description 
for a term which may extend to one year, or fine, or both. 

194. Whoever claims any property, knowing that he has no rightful claim 
to such property, or practises any deception touching any right to any property, 
intending thereby to prevent that property from being taken as a forfeiture, or 
ln satisfaction of a fine, under a sentence which has been pronounced, or which 
he knows to be likely to be pronounced, by a court of justice, or from being 

* For the case m which death is voluntarily caused by false evidence, see the head of Voluntary 
1 ^Pable Homicide. 

f The subornation of false evidence falls under the head of Allotment, 
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taken in execution of a decree which has been made, or which he knows to be 
likely to be made, by a court of justice in a civil suit, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to one year 
or fine, or both. 

195. Whoever, in any declaration made and subscribed by him, which decla- 
ration any court of justice is bound by law to receive as evidence of any f ac t 
states as true what he knows to be false, touching any point material to the 
effect of such declaration, shall be punished with imprisonment of either des- 
cription for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

196. Whoever, fraudulently, or for the purpose of annoyance, institutes any 
civil suit, knowing that he has no just ground to institute such suit, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to one year, or fine, or both. 

Explanation. It is not necessary that the party to whom the offender intends 
to cause wrongful loss or annoyance should be the party against whom the suit 
is instituted. 

Illustration. 

A, intending fraudulently to deprive Z of property to which A knows that A has no 
right, institutes a suit against B for that property by collusion with B. A has com- 
mitted the offence defined in this clause. 

197. Whoever intentionally offers any insult, or causes any interruption, to 
any public servant, or body of public servants, while such public servant or 
body is sitting as a court of justice, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to six months, or fine which 
may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

198. (Isa repetition of clause 154). 

199. Whoever, directly or indirectly, holds out any threat of any injury to 
any person, for the purpose of inducing that person to refrain from instituting, 
prosecuting, or defending any civil suit, or from taking any legal step incident 
to, or consequent upon, such institution, prosecution, or defence, or from 
giving evidence in any stage of any judicial proceeding whatever, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of cither description for a term which may extend 
to two years, or fine, or both. 

200. (Is a repetition of clause 154). 

201 . Whoever escapes, or attempts to escape, from any custody in which he 
is lawfully detained in pursuance of a sentence of a court of justice, or by virtue 
of a commutation of such sentence, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to two years, or fine, or both. 

202- (Is a repetition of clause 154). 

203. Whoever, having been lawfully transported for a term not extending to 
life, returns from such transportation, the term of such transportation not 
having expired, and his punishment not having been remitted, shall be punished 
with transportation for life, and shall also be liable to fine. 

204. Whoever, having been sentenced to a punishment which has been 
lawfully commuted for transportation for a term of years and subsequent 
banishment for life, returns from such transportation or banishment, his 
punishment not having been remitted, shall be punished with transportation 
for life, and shall also be liable to fine. 

205. Whoever, having been lawfully banished, returns from such banish- 
ment, his term of banishment not having expired, and his punishment 
having been remitted, shall be punished with transportation for a term whic 
may extend to seven years, to which banishment for life shall always beadde ■ 
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206. Whoever, except as hereinafter excepted, knowing that any person 
has escaped from any custody in which such person was lawfully detained, in 
pursuance of the sentence of a court of justice, or by virtue of a commuta- 
tion of such sentence, or has returned from lawful transportation or banish- 
ment, the term of such transportation or banishment not having expired, and 
the punishment of such person not having been remitted, gives harbour, assis- 
tance, or intelligence to such person, with the intention of saving such person 
from the legal consequences of such escape or return, shall be punished with 
simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months, or fine which 
may extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

Exception. This provision docs not extend to the case in which the harbour, 
assistance, or intelligence is given by the husband, or wife, or relation in the 
direct ascending or descending line, or brother, or sister of the person to whom 
the harbour, assistance, or intelligence is given. 

207. Whoever, having accepted any conditional remission of punishment, 
in the manner described in the Code of Procedure, knowingly violates any 
condition on which such remission was granted, shall be punished with the 
punishment to which he was originally sentenced, if he has already suffered 
no part of that punishment ; and if he has suffered any part of that punish- 
ment, then with so much of that punishment as he has not already suffered. 


ciiap. xi. 


oi* om-Ncns an AUNG to tiik ri vfnue. 

208 Whoever imports, or attempts to import, any property into the terri- 
toiies of the East-Tndia Company, or exports, or attempts to export, any 
property fiom the said territories, or conveys, or attempts to convey, any pro- 
perty from place to place within the said territories, in contravention of any 
law by which such importation, exportation, or conveyance is prohibited or 
regulated, is said to commit the offence of “smuggling.” 

Illustrations. 

(«) A imports goods by landing them at a place at which the landing of them is 
prohibited by law. A has committed the offence of smuggling. 

(6) A conveys goods through the terntoiies ol the East-India Company without a 
permit, being iorbidden by law so to convey them. A lias committed the offence of 
smuggling. 

(c) A exports goods without paying an export duty on them, being forbidden by law 
so to export them. A has committed the offence of smuggling. 

209. Whoever commits the offence of smuggling, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
months, or with fine which may extend to Rs. 500 added to five times the 
market value of the property smuggled, or with both. 

210. Whoever fraudulently receives smuggled goods, knowing the same to 
have been smuggled, shall be punished with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term which may extend to three months, or with fine which may 
extend to Rs. 500 added to five times the market value of the property 
smuggled, or with both. 

211. Whoever, being in charge of any vessel, places that vessel in any 
situation in which he is forbidden to place it by any servant or body of public 
sei ‘vants, employed in the collection of the revenue, and empowered by law, 
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as such public servants, or body, to forbid the placing of such vessel in such 
situation, shall be punished with fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000. 

212. Whoever cultivates, collects, or manufactures any article in contraven- 
tion of any law by which the cultivation, collection, or manufacture of th at 
article is prohibited or regulated, shall be punished with simple imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to three months, or fine which may extend to 
Rs. 500, or both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A, contrary to law, cultivates the poppy. A has committed the offence defined 
in this clause. 

( b ) A cultivates tobacco in a district in which such cultivation is prohibited bylaw. 
A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(c) A, contrary to law, collects opium from the poppy. A has committed the offence 
defined in this clause. 

(d) A, in the Bombay presidency, contrary to law, collects toddy from tile brab 
tree. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

213. Whoever makes or has in his possession any implement, material, or 
receptacle, in order to the doing of any thing which is an offence under the 
last preceding clause, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to three months, or fine which may extend to Rs.500, or 
both. 

Illustrations. 

(а) A makes a saltpan, for the purpose of collecting salt, contrary to law. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(б) A has in his possession a still, for the purpose of distillation, contrary to law. A 
has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

214. Whoever sells, or offers for sale, any article in contravention of any 
law by which the selling or offering for sale of such article is prohibited or 
regulated, shall be punished with imprisonment of cither description for a 
term which may extend to three months, or fine which may extend to Its. 500, 
or both. 

215. Whoever has in his possession any article in contravention of any law 
by which the possession of that article is prohibited or regulated, shall be 
punished with fine which may extend to twice the value of that article. 

216. Whoever, being bound by law to put any mark on any article in his 
possession, omits to put such mark on such article, shall be punished with 
fine, which may extend to the value of such article. 

217. Whoever performs any part of the process of counterfeiting any stamp 
from which the Government derives a revenue, shall be punished with impri- 
sonment of either description for a term which may extend to seven years, and 
must not be less than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

218. Whoever has in his possession any implement or material, intending or 
knowing it to be likely that the same may be used for the purpose of counter- 
feiting any stamp from which the Government derives a revenue, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to seven years, and must not be less than one )ear, and shall also be liable to 
fine. 

219. Whoever makes any implement, intending or knowing it to be likely 
that the same may be used for the purpose of counterfeiting any stamp from 
which the Government derives a revenue, shall be punished with imprisonment 
of either description for a term which may extend to seven years, and must 
not be less than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 
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220. Whoever sells or offers for sale any stamp which he knows to be a 
counterfeit of any stamp from which the Government derives a revenue, shall 
be punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may 
extend to seven years, and must not be less than one year, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

221. Whoever has in his possession any stamp which he knows to be a coun- 
terfeit of any stain]} from which the Government derives a revenue, intending 
to sell or offer for sale such stamp, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to seven years, and must not 
he less than one year, and shall also be liable to fine. 

222. Whoever uses as genuine' any stamp, knowing it to be a counterfeit of 
any stamp from which the Government derives a revenue, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to six 
months, or fine, or both. 

225. Whoever, intending to cause wrongful loss to the Government, effaces 
from any substance bearing a stamp any writing for which such stamp has been 
used, in order that such stamp may be used for a different writing, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend 
to three months, or with a fine which may extend to an amount equal to 
R.s.500 added to five times the price of such stamp, or with both. 

224. Whoever, intending to cause wrongful loss to the Government, uses 
for any wilting, as a stamp which has not been used before, a stamp which he 
knows to have been before used for a different writing, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description for a term which may extend to three 
months, or with fine which may extend to an amount equal to lls. 500 added 
to five times the price of such stamp, or with both. 

225 Whoever establishes or maintains any illegal post for the purpose of 
conveying letters or packets from place to place for hire, or receives any letter 
or packet in order to the conveying of the same by such illegal post, or con- 
veys the same by such illegal post, or delivers the same after the conveyance of 
the same by such illegal post, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
ilescnption for a term which may extend to three months, or fine which may 
extend to Rs. 1,000, or both. 

22(5. Whoever, being in charge of any letter or packet which is on board of 
any vessel, and being legally bound to deliver such letter or packet into the 
keeping of any officer in charge of a post-office, intentionally omits so to 
deliver the same, at the time and in the manner directed by law, shall be 
punished with fine. 

227. Whoever, being in charge of any vessel, refuses to receive on board, 
for the purpose of conveyance, any letter or packet which he is required to 
receive on board by any public servant, or any body of public servants, legally 
competent as such to require him so to receive the same, shall be punished 
with fine which may extend to Rs. 500. 

228. Whoever, being legally authorized by license from any public servant, 
a ssuch, or from any body of public servants, as such, to cultivate, to collect, 

manufacture, to import, to export, to convey from place to place, to sell, 
0r to tave in his possession, any article, disobeys any direction of law, or any 
condition imposed by the lawful authority of the public servant, or body of 
public servants, from whom such license was obtained, as to the way in which 
is to act as such licensed person, shall be punished with fine which may 
e «end to Rs. 200. 
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Illustrations. 

(a) A, a licensed stamp-vender, being bound, as such licensed stamp-verger, to 
have the schedule of stamps affixed in a conspicuous situation in his shop, omits to 
have that schedule so affixed. A has committed the offence defined in this clause. 

(b) A, a proprietor of salt covered by a rowannah, being legally bound daily to cer- 

tify on the back of his rowannah the quantity sold by him, omits to do so. A has 
committed the offence defined in this clause. ^ 

229. The punishments provided in this chapter are independent of any con- 
fiscation to which the prpperty, with respect to \tfhich the offices defined in 
this chapter have been je'bnimitted, is liablejjnder any law. 


NOTE C. 

ON THE CHAPTER OF OFFENCES AGAINST THE STATF. 

His lordship in Counciy|Ul perceive that in this chapter we have provided only 
for the offences against the tf^vernment of India, and that we have made no mention 
of offences against the general' Government of the British empire. We have done so, 
because it appears to us doubtful to what extent his Lordship in Council is competent 
to legislate respecting such offences. The Act of Parliament which defines the legis- 
lative power of the Council of India, especially prohibits that body from making any 
law “ which shall in any way affect any prerogative of the Crown, or the authoiity of 
Parliament, or any part of the unwritten laws or constitution of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, whereon may depend, in any degree, the allegiance of 
any person to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or the sovereignty or dominion of 
the said Crown, over any part of the said territories.” 

It might be argued that these words relate only to laws affecting the rights of the 
Crown and of Parliament, arid not to laws affecting the penal sanctions of those rights, 
and that, therefore, though the Governor-general in Council has no power to absolve 
the King’s subjects from their allegiance, he has power to fix the punishment to which 
they shall be liable for violating their allegiance. It seems to us, however, that there is 
the clearest connexion in this case between the right and the penal sanction ; that a 
power to alter the sanction amounts to a power to abolish the righfj and that Parlia- 
ment, which withheld from the Indian Legislature one of these powers, cannot be sup. 
posed to have intended to grant the other. 

If the Governor-general in Council has the legal power to fix the punishment of a 
subject who should, in the territories of the East- India Company, conspire the death 
of the King, or levy war against the King, then the Governor-general in Council lias the 
legal power to fix that punishment at a fine of one |nna ; and it is plain, that a law 
which should fix such a fine as the only punishment of regicide and rebellion, would 
be a law virtually absolving all subjects within the territories of the Bftst-India Com* 
pany from their allegiance. 

This part of the penal law, therefore, we have not ventured to touch. We leave it 
to the Imperial Legislature ; but we trust that we may be permitted to suggest to his 
Lordship in Council, that the early attention of the Home Authorities should be called 
to this subject. 

There is no doubt that the Criminal Statute Law of England is not binding genera y 
on a native of India in the IVIofussil. Whether the Statute Law relating to treason c 
binding on such a native, is a question with respect to which we do not venture to give 
a decided opinion. It seems to us exceedingly doubtful whether that part of the Sta 
tute Law be binding on such a native. 1 1 is quite certain that no court has ever enforce 
it against such a native, and that, in the opinion of many respectable and intelhgen 
judicial officers in the service of the Company, it would not legally be enforced again® 
such a native. Nor are the Company’s judicial officers, by whom alone such a nativ 
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an legally be tried, likely to be accurately acquainted with the Statute Law of Eng- 
land on the subject of treason, or with the mass of constructions and precedents by 
which that law has been overlaid. If such a native be not punishable under the Eng- 
lish Statute Law of treason, it is difficult to say under what law he could be punished 
for that crime. The Regulations contain nothing on the subject. The Council of India, 
we conceive, is not competent to legislate respecting it. The Mohamedan law might 
ossibly be so violent^ strained as to reach it in Bengal and in the Madras presidency; • 
and in the Bombay presidency it might possibly be brought within that clause, which 
arms the Courts with an enormous discretion, in cases in which they conceive that 
morality and social order require proteciion. But there are, in our opinion, strong 
reasons against retaining either the Mphamedan penal law," or the sweeping clause of 
the Bombay Regulations to which wlrhave referred. 

It may be added, that the provision of the Bombay Regulations, to which we have 
referred, applies only to persons who profess a religion with which a system of penal 
law is inseparably connected. Unless, therefore, the English Statute Law on the sub- 
•ct of treason applies to natives in the Mofussil,a point respecting which we entertain 
great doubt, a native Christian who should, at Surat, ft^st the levying of #ar, not 
against the Company’s Government, but against the Brrtfsii Crown, would be liable 
to no punishment whatever. 

This anomalous state of things may be, in some degree, explained by 'he singular 
manner in which the British empire grew up in India. The East-India Company was. 
during a long course of years, in theory at least, under two masters. It derived its 
corporate existence from the British Parliament : it held its territorial possessions 
by a grant from the durbar of Delhi. The situation of the native subjects of the Com- 
pany bore some analogy to that of the inhabitants of Mindelheim. while that fief of the 
empire was held by the Duke of Marlborough. The inhabitants of Mindelheim were 
subjects of the Duke of Marlborough, but they owed no allegiance to the English 
crown, though their sovereign was subject to that ciown. It was in this way that the 
Biitish empire in India originated. It was long considered as a wise policy to disguise 
the real power of the English under the forms of vassalage, and to leave to the Mogul 
and his viceroys the empty honours of a sovereignty which was really held by the 
Company. This policy was abandoned slowly, and by imperceptible degrees. The recog- 
nition of the supremacy of the King of Delhi appeared on the seal of the British 
Govemmenc down to a late peiiod A great change has, indeed, tuken place since the 
grant of the Dewannee of the Lower Provinces to the Company, but it has taken place 
so giadually, that, though it would be absurd to deny that the natives of British India 
are now subjects of Ins Majesty, it would be impossible to point out the particular 
time when they became so. 

To these circumstances we attribute most of the anomalies which are to be found 
m the legal relation subsisting between the natives of ISritish India and the general 
Government of the empire. It seems highly desirable that the Imperial Legislature 
should do what cannot be done by the Local Legislature, and should pass a law of high 
treason for the territories of the East- India Company. As far, indeed, as respects t e 
royal person, the present state of the law, though in theory unseemly, is not likely to 
cause any practical evil. It is highly improbable that any English king will visit hie 
Indian dominions, or that any plot, having for its object the death of an English king, 
will ever extend its ramifications to India ; but it is by no means improbable that per- 
sons residing in the territories of the East-India Company may be parties to the levying 
of war against the British crown, without violating any local regulations. If any insur- 
rection were to take place in any of the British dominions in the Eastern seas in 
Ceylon, for example, or in Mauritius— it is by no means improbable that persons resid- 
ing within the Company’s territories might furnish information and stores to the retie s; 
ar 'd if this were done by a person not subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts esta- 
blished by Royal Charter, we are satisfied that there would be the most serious am- 
culty in bringing the criminal to l«gal punishment. 
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We have, his Lordship in Council will perceive, made the abetting of hostiHtfei 
against the Government, in certain cases, a separate offence, instead of leaving it tc 
the operation of the general law laid down in the Chapter on Abetment. We have 
done so for two reasons. In the first place, war may he waged against the Government 
by persons in whom it is no offence to wage such war, by foreign princes and their sub. 
jects. Our general rules on the subject of abetment would apply to the case of a per- 
son residing in the British territories who should abet a subject of the British Govern- 
ment in waging war against that Government; but they would not reach the case ol 
a person who, while residing in the British territories, should abet the waging of wai 
by any foreign prince against the British Government. In the second place, we agree 
with the great body of legislators in thinking, that, though in general a person who has 
been a party to a criminal design which has not been earried into effect, ought not to 
be punished so severely as if that design had been carried into effect, yet an exception 
to this rule must be made with respect to high offences against the State. For state- 
crimes, and especially the most heinous and formidable state- crimes, have this pecu- 
liarity, that if they are successfully committed, the criminal is almost always secuie 
from punishment. The murderer is in greater danger after his victim is despatched 
than before ; the thief is in greater danger after the purse is taken than before ; but 
the rebel is out of danger as soon as he lias subverted the Government. As the Penal 
Law is impotent against a successful rebel, it is consequently necessary that it should 
be made strong and sharp against the first beginnings of rebellion — against treasonable 
designs which have been carried no further than plots and preparations. We have, 
therefore, not thought it expedient to leave such plots and preparations to the ordi- 
nary Law of Abetment. That Law is framed on principles which, though they appear 
to us to be quite sound, as respects the great majority of offences, would he inappli- 
cable here. Under that general Law, a conspiracy for the subversion of the Govern ment 
would not he punished at all, if the conspirators were detected before they had done 
more than discuss plans, adopt resolutions, and interchange promises of fidelity. A 
conspiracy for the subversion of the Government, which should be carried as far as 
the gunpowder treason, or the assassination plot against William the Third, would be 
punished very much less severely than the counterfeiting a rupee, or the presenting of 
a forged check. We have, therefore, thought it absolutely neecssary to make separate 
provision tor the previous abetting of great state-offences. The subsequent abetting of 
such offences may, we think, without inconvenience, he left to he dealt with according 
to the general law. 


NOTE D. 


ON THE CHATTER OF OFFENCES RELATING lo THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

A few words will explain the necessity of having some provisions of the nature o! 
those which are contained in this chapter. 

It is obvious that a person who, not being himself subject to military law, exhorts 
or assists those who are subject to military law to commit gross breaches of discipline, 
is a proper subject of punishment. But the general law respecting the abetting of 
offences will not reach such a person ; nor, framed as it is, would it he desirable that 
it should reach him. It would not reach him, because the military delinquency which 
he has abetted is not punishable by this Code ; and therefore is not, in our legal 
nomenclature, an offence. Nor is it desirable that the punishment of a person not 
military who has abetted a breach of military discipline should he fixed according to 
the principles on which we have proceeded in framing the law of abetment. We have 
provided that the punishment of the abettor of an offence shall be equal or propor- 
tional to the punishment of the person who commits that offence : and this seems 
us a sound principle when applied only to the punishments provided by this Co e- 
Blit the military penal law is, and must necessarily he, far more severe than that un ^ 
which the body of the people live. The severity of the military penal law can 
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justified only by reasons drawn from the peculiar habits and duties of soldiers, and from 
the peculiar relation in which they stand to the Government. The extension of suck 
severity to persons not members of the military profession, appeals to us altogether 
unwarrantable. If a person not military, who abets a breacli of military discipline, 
should be made liable to a punishment regulated, according to our gencrul rules, by 
the punishment to which such a breach of discipline renders a soldier liable, the 
whole symmetry of the penal law would be destroyed. He who should induce a 
soldier to disobey any order of a commanding officer would be liable to be punished 
more severely than a ducoit, a professional thug, an incendiary, a ravisher, or a kid- 
napper. We have attempted in this chapter to provide, in a manner more consistent 
with the general character of the Code, for the punishment of persons who, not being 
military, abet military crimes. 


NOTE E. 

ON THE CHAPTER OF THE ABUSE OF THE POWERS OF TUBLIC SERVANTS. 

This chapter is intended to reach offence:', which are committed by public servants, 
and which are of such a description that they can be committed by public servants 
alone. 

We have found considerable difficulty in drawing the line between public servants 
and the groat mass of the community. We hope that the description which we have 
given in clause IT will be found to comprehend all those whom it is desirable to bring 
under this part of the law ; and we trust that, when the Code of Procedure is com- 
pleted, this description maybe made both moie accurate and more concise. 

Those offences which are common between public servants and other members of 
the community, we leave to the general provisions of the Code. If a public servant 
embezzles public money, wo leave him to the ordinary law of criminal breach of trust. 
It he falsely pretends to have disbursed money for the public, and by this deception 
induces the Government to allow it in his accounts, we leave him to the ordinary law 
of cheating. If he produces forged vouchers to back his statement, we leave him to 
the ordinary law of forgery. We see no reason for punishing these offences more 
severely when the Government suffers by them, than when private people suffer. A 
Government, indeed, which docs not consider the sufferings of private individuals as 
its own, is not only selfish, but short-sighted in its selfishness. The revenue is 
drawn from the wealth of individuals, and every act of dishonest spoliation which 
tends to render individuals insecure in the enjoyment of their wealth, is really an 
injury to the revenue. On every account, therefore, we think it desirable that the 
property of the state should, in general, be piotected by exactly the same laws which 
are considered as sufficient for the protection of the property of the subject. 

We are not without apprehension that we may be thought to have treated the 
transgressions of public servants too favourably, to have passed by without notice 
some malpractices which deserve punishment, and, where we have provided punish- 
ments, to have seldom made those punishments sufficiently severe. 

It is true that we have altogether omitted to provide any punishment for some 
kinds of misconduct on the part of public servants. It is true, also, that the punish- 
ments which we propose in this chapter are not generally proportioned either to the 
ev| l which the abuse of power produces, or the depravity of a man who, having been 
entrusted with power for the public benefit, employs that power to gratify his own 
cupidity or revenge. 

Hut it is to be remembered, that there is a marked distinction between the penal 
clauses contained in this chapter and the other penal clauses of the Code. In general, 
a penal clause sets forth the whole punishment which can be inflicted on an offender 
yany public authority. The penalty of theft, of breach of trust, of cheating, of 
extortion, of assault, of defamation, has been fixed on the supposition that it is the 
' V °k penalty which the criminal is to suffer, and that no power in the state can make 
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any addition to it. But the penalty of an offence committed by a public ftirtc'tionafy 
in the exercise of his public functions, has been fixed on the supposition that it wil 
often be only a part, and a small part, of the penalty which he will suffer. It i$ 
the power of the Government to punish him for nrmny acts which the law hast no! 
made punishable. It is in the power of the Government to add to any sentence 
pronounced by the Courts another sentence, which will often be even m&re terrible. 
To a man whose subsistence is derived from official emoluments, whose habits ar« 
formed to official business, and whose whole ambition is fixed on official promotion, 
degradation to a lower post is a punishment ; dismissal from the public service is a 
punishment sufficient even for a serious offence. The mere knowledge that his 
character has suffered in the opinion of those superiors on whom his advancement 
depends, probably gives him as much pain as a heavy fine. 

This is, to a great degree, the case in every country, and assuredly not less in India 
than in any other country. Indeed, those sei vants ot the Company by whom all the 
higher offices in the Indian Government are filled, entertuin a feeling about their 
situations very different Irom that which is found among political men in England. It 
is natural that they should entertain such a feeling. They are set apart, at an early 
age, as persons destined to hold offices in India. Their education is conducted at 
home with that view. They are transfeired, when just entering on manhood, to the 
country which they are to govern. They pass the best years of their lives in acquiring 
knowledge which is most important to men who are to fill high situations in India, 
but which, in any other walk of life, would bring little profit and little distinction; in 
mastering languages which, when they quit this country, are useless to them ; in 
studying a vast and complicated system ot levenue which is altogether peculiar to the 
East ; in becoming intimately acquainted with the interests, the resources, and the 
projects of potentates whose very existence is unknown even to educated men in 
Europe. To such a man, dismissal from the service of the Indian Government is 
generally a very great calamity. IIis life has been thrown away. It has been passed 
in acquiring information and experience which, in any pursuit to which he may now 
betake himself, will be of little or no service to him. Theie are, therefore, few 
covenanted servants of the Company, who, even if they were men destitute of all 
honourable feeling, would not look on dismissal Irom the service as a most severe 
punishment ; but the covenanted servants of the Company are English gentlemen, 
that is to say, they are person® to whom the ruin of their fortunes is less teirible than 
the ruin of their characters There are few of them, we believe, to whom an intima- 
tion that their integrity was suspected by the Government would not give more pain 
than a sentence of six months’ impiisonment for an offence not o f a disgraceful kind; 
and to many of them, death itself would appear less dreadful than ignominious expul- 
sion fiom the body of which they are members. 

Thus dismissal from the public service is a punishment exceedingly dreaded by 
public functionaries, and most dreaded in this country by the highest class of public 
functionaries. Nor is this all ; it is not merely a severe punishment, but it is also a 
punishment which is far more likely to be inflicted than many punishments which are 
less severe. Those who are legally competent to inflict it are bound by no rules, 
except those which their own discretion rnay impose on them. For what kind and 
degree of delinquency they shall inflict it, by what evidence that delinquency shall be 
established, by wliat tribunals the inquiry shall be conducted, nay, whether there shall 
be any delinquency, any evidence, any tribunal, is absolutely in their breasts; they 
may inflict this punishment, and may be justified in inflicting it, for transgressions 
which are not susceptible of precise definition, and which have not been substantia 
by decisive proof ; they may be justified in inflicting it, because many petty circum- 
stances, each of which separately would be too trivial for notice, have, when ta en 
together, satisfied them that a functionary is unfit for any public employment; t ey 
may be justified in inflicting it because they strongly suspect him of guilt which t * 
cannot bring home to him by evidence to which a zillali judge would pay any a e 
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tion. Most of what we have said of the punishment of dismissal from office annlies 
though not in the same degree, to the slighter punishments of censure suspension* 
and removal from a higher to a lower post. * y ' 

We have shown that public functionaries are liable, not only to the punishments 
provided by this Code, but also to other peculiar punishments of great severity It 
seems therefore to follow, that if those who possess the power of inflicting these pecu 
liar punishments can be trusted, some mal-practices of public functionaries may be 
safely left unnoticed in this Code, and that other mal-practices need not be visited 
with legal punishment so rigorous as their enormity might seem to merit. The 
executive Government, in our opinion, deserves to be trusted. At all events, it must 
be trusted : for it is quite certain, that no laws will prevent corruption and oppression 
on the part of the servants of the Indian Government, if that Government is inclined 
to screen the offenders. The Government, to say nothing of the vast influence which 
it can indirectly exert, appoints, promotes, and removes judges at its discretion. It 
can remit any sentence pronounced by the Courts. It can, therefore, if it be* not 
honestly disposed to correct official abuses, render any penal clauses directed against 
such abuses almost wholly inoperative ; and if it be honestly disposed, as we firmly 
believe that it is, to correct official abuses, it will use for that purpose its power of 
rewarding and punishing its servants. 

It will be seen, that we propose, under clause 138. to punish with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding three years, or with fine, or both, the corruption of public 
functionaries. The punishment of fine will, we think, be found very efficacious in 
cases of this description, if the judges exercise the power given them as they 
ought to do, and compel the delinquent to deliver up the whole of his ill-gotten 
wealth. 


The mere taking of presents by a public functionary, when it cannot be proved that 
such presents were corruptly taken, we have made penal only in one particular case, 
to which we shall heiealter call the attention of his Lordship in Council. We have 
not made the taking of presents by public functional les generally penal, because, 
though we think that it is a practice which ought to he carefully watched, and often 
sevciely punished, we aie not satisfied that it is possible to frame any Jaw on the sub- 
ject which would not be rendered inoperative either by its extreme severity or by its 
extreme laxity. Absolutely to prohibit all public functionaries from taking presents 
would be to prohibit a son fiom contributing to the support of a father, a father from 
giving apoition with a daughter, a brother from extricating a brother from pecuniary 
difficulties. No Government would wish to prevent persons intimately connected by 
blood, by marriage, or by friendship, from rendering services to each other; and no 
tribunals would enforce a law which should make the rendering of such services a 
crime. Where no such close connexion exists, the receiving of laige presents by a 
public functionary is generally a very suspicious proceeding ; but a lime, a wreath of 
flowers, a slice ot betel-nut, a drop of atar of roses poured on his handkerchief, are 
presents which it would, in this country, be held churlish to refuse, and which ean- 
n °t possibly corrupt the most mercenary of mankind. Other presents of more value 
t ian these may, on account of their peculiar nature, be accepted, without affording 
suy ground for suspicion. Luxuncs socially consumed according to the usages of 
ospitality, are presents of this description. It would be unreasonable to treat a man 
I* 1 0 ce as a criminal for drinking many rupees’ worth of champngne in a year at the 
e of an acquaintance, though if he were to suffer one of his subordinates to 
R ccept even a single rupee in specie, he might deserve exemplary punishment. 

appearg to us, therefore, that the taking of presents, where a corrupt motive 
cannot be proved, ought not, in general, to be a crime cognizable by the Courts. 
rah! 61 lerin at)y P art ‘ cu, * r case ought to be punished or not, will depend on innume- 
e circumstances, which it is impossible accurately to define; on the amount of the 
0,1 n *ture of the present, on the relation in which the giver and receiver 
to each other. Suppose that a wealthy English agent, who is interested in a 
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young civil servant of the Company, were to pay the debts of that civil servant ; 0 , 
suppose that a resident were to furnish money to enable his invalid assistant to pro. 
ceed to the Cape ; in these transactions there might be nothing which the most 
scrupulous could disapprove : but the case would be widely different, if a wealthy 
native zemindar were to pay the debts of a collector of his district ; or if any of the 
officers at the residency were to receive money from the minister of a foreign power 
In such a case, though it might be impossible to prove a corrupt motive, we think 
that the Government would be inexcusable if it suffered the delinquent to remain in 
the public service. 

We have hitherto put only extreme cases, cases in which it is clear that the taking 
of presents ought not to be punished, or cases in which it is clear that the taking of 
presents ought to be severely punished : but between the extremes lie an immense 
variety of cases; some of which call for severe punishment, some for milder punish- 
ment, some for censure, some for gentle admonition, while some ought to be tole- 
rated. We have said, that if a collector were to accept a large present of money from 
a wealthy native zemindar, he would deserve to be turned out of the service; but if 
the collector were to accept such a present from an English indigo planter, the case 
would be different. The indigo planter might be his uncle, his brother, his father-in- 
law, his brother-in-law : in that case there might be no impropriety in the transac- 
tion. Again, if a native in the public service were to accept a present from a zemin- 
dar who has connexion with him by blood, muniage, or friendship, there might be no 
impropriety in the transaction. 

By the Act of Pailiament to which the mal -practices of the first British conquerors 
of India gave occasion, the servants of the Company were forbidden to receive pre- 
sents from Asiatics, but were left at liberty to receive presents from Europeans. The 
legislators of that time appear to have proceeded on the supposition that the servants 
of the Company would all be Englishmen, and that no Englishman would ever have 
any such connexion with any native as would render the receiving of presents from 
that native unobjectionable. 

Natives are now declared by law to be competent to hold any post in the Company’s 
service. It would evidently be improper to interdict an Asiatic, in the service of the 
Company, from receiving pecuniary assistance from his Asiatic father, or from 
receiving a portion with an Asiatic bride. It seems to us, therefore, that the rule 
laid down by Parliament, though it will still be in many cases an excellent rule of 
evidence, ought not, under the altered circumstances of India, to continue to be a 
rule of law. 

Again : it ought to be remembered that the European and native races are not at 
present divided from each other by so strong a line of separation, as at the time when 
the British Parliament laid down the rule which we are considering. The interval is 
still wide, but it by no means appears to us, as it appeared to the legislators of the last 
generation, to be impassable. It is evident, therefore, that the rule formerly laid down 
by Parliament is constantly becoming less and less applicable to the state of India. 
On these grounds, we have thought it advisable to leave this matter to the executive 
Government, which will doubtless promulgate from time to time such rules as it may 
deem proper, and will enforce submission to those rules by visiting its disobedient ser- 
vants with censure, with degradation, or with dismissal from the public service, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of every case. 

We have thought it desirable to make one exception. We propose that a judge, 
who accepts any valuable thing by way of gift, from one whom lie knows to be a 
plaintiff or a defendant in any cause pending in his court, shall be severely punished. 
This rule is not to extend to the taking of food in the interchange of ordinary civili- 
ties. It appears to us, that the objections which we have made to a general law pro- 
hibiting the receipt of presents by public functionaries, do not apply to this clause. 
The rule is clear and definite. The practice against which it is directed is not a prac- 
tice which ought sometimes to be encouraged and sometimes to be tolerated : it ought 
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always and under all circumstances, to be discouraged It tberei™, „„ 
all tbe characteristics which mark out a practice as a fit nhl» , , f Ppears *° un,te 
The only other penal provision of 

call the attention of his Lordship in Council is that whiph * necessar y to 

We arc of opinion that the preceding Zse, an d the ll Hi in el "“ e H9 ‘ 
possesses of suspending, degrading, and dismissing public 

brought before the criminal tribunals, which will somethne /’ *** t0 ° W be 
public servants, and which therefore ill IZZV ^ 

from office, yet which will be very often 

.mpumty and which ,f often committed, would impair the efficiency of all depart 
people. of " ’ “ " ° Uld pr0duce inmte to the body of the 

By the existing laws of all the presidencies, a summary judicial power is eiven in 
ccrtam rases to certain official superiors, for the purpose of restraining their LbordU 
nates. We are inclined to believe that this is a wholesome power, and that it has „ 
the great majority of cases, been honestly employed for the protection of the public 
We propose therefore, to adopt the principle, and to make the system uniform 
through all the provinces of the empire, and through all the departments of the public 
service. We propose that a public functionary, who is guilty of neglect of duty! w „ 
rents h,s superiors with disrespect, or who disobeys the lawful orders given by tten 
for ,s guidance, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding the official pay which he receive! 

im prison m en t ^ “ W ” ent ’ " C wil) bc liablc («* claused) to seven days^ 

In the Code of Procedure we think that it will be proper to provide that the power 
of awarding this penalty shall be given, not to the ordinary tribunals, but to the officii 
superiois of the offender. 1 bus, ,f a subordinate officer employed in the collection of 
e tiue s ou d incur this penalty, it will be imposed by the collector, and the appeal 
'* J 0 tbe oa 'd of ltevenue. If an officer employed to execute the pro. 
cess ol a /illah Court should neglect his duty, the fine will be imposed by the ZHIah 

!n l ,r“i K * “T I,rob, ' bly b0 10 ,he Su<l,ler Co “ rt . If the offence should be 
orami ted by a tide-waiter, the Collector of Customs for the port will probably impose 

lie penalty and the appeal will be to the Board of Customs. These instances we give 
ml y as ' ustrat, “ ,ls of wllat - at present, appears to us desirable. The details of this 
unjiury. W |,,Wcdllru cannot ** “'™'S<-' d without much consideration and 

lia1lr!T°? nt w"'’ Sti0 " Sti " rem “ ins t0 bc comi,lcrcl1 - We are of opinion that we 
are provided sufficient punishment lor the public servant who receives a bribe ; but 

offprs > ;? U ,te< vv ^ ie ^ ler ' ve * luvc provided sutheient punishment for the person who 
n , , 1 ' 6 pcrson vy ho, without any demand express or implied on the part of a 

it .nr 1 "’ !° hintCerS an offer of a and induces that public servant to accept 
but th C PU " ,S mble Under thc f? eneni1 ru,e » contained in clause 88, as an instigator; 
serv t PerS ° n ' vbo com P' ies with a demand, however signified, on the part ot a public 
bribe" w“ n , n0t bC t ' onsidered HS g" dt y «f instigating that public servant to receive a 
ns this C ‘ ° P r0 i J0se Sl,c ’h fl person shall be liable to any punishment ; and, 

ma y P° ssl bly appear censurable to many persons, we are desirous to 
^Jtpiain our reasons. 

made nl^VM 1 °* b0oiety » tJle receiving of a bribe is a bad action, and may properly be 
is a qu ”! h a e . ; ^ llt w * letl,er the giving of a bribe ought or ought not to be punished, 

1,1 which ti° n W ' ^ ^° e8 n0t adrtllt a a,,( i general answer. There are countries 
There are ^ ^ Ve - r & br ' be 0u ^ lt: t0 more severe ly punished than the receiver, 
is not desi C hi lntrieS - ° n tbc otber * iant *’ ‘ n which the giving of a bribe may be what it 
■?iver of ab^h 0 an ^ P u,, * s * imen t- In a country situated like England, the 

Ji'cris <r ”, V** general, y far niorc deserving of punishment than the receiver. The 
bCneia ly the tempter, the receiver is the tempted. The giver is generally rich, 
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powerful, well educated ; the receiver needy and ignorant. The giver is under no 
apprehension of suffering any injury if he refuses to give. It is not by fear, but by am- 
bition, that he is generally induced to part with his money : such a person is a proper 
subject of punishment. But there are countries where the case is widely different* 
where men give bribes to magistrates from exactly the same feeling which leads them 
to give their purses to robbers, or to pay ransom to pirates ; where men give bribes 
because no man can, without a bribe, obtain common justice : in such countries we 
think that the giving of bribes is not a proper subject of punishment. It would be as 
absurd, in such a state of society, to reproach the giver ot a bribe with corrupting the 
virtue of public servants, as it would be so say that the traveller who delivers his 
money when a pistol is held to his breast corrupts the virtue of a highwayman. 

We would by no means be understood to say that India, under the British Govern- 
ment, is in a state answering to this last description. Still, we fear it is undeniable 
that correction does prevail to a great extent among the lower class of public function- 
aries, that the power which those functionaries possess renders them formidable to the 
body of the people, that in a great majority of cases the receiver of the bribe is really 
the tempter, and that the giver of the bribe is really acting it self-defence. 

Under these circumstances, we are strongly of opinion that it would be unjust and 
cruel to punish the giving of a bribe, in any case in which it could not be proved that 
the giver had really, by his instigations, corrupted the virtue of a public servant who, 
unless temptation had been put in his way, would have ucted uprightly. 
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Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, November 14. 

The Marline Case . — The Court passed a 
decree in this case, carrying into effect the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council of the 1st of March 1837. 
The decree, which is of great length, con- 
cludes with ordering, in conformity with 
the decision of the Judicial Committee, 
thrit the costs of the appeal, as between 
solicitor and client, be paid out of the 
funds standing to the general credit of 
lliese causes. The amount of the costs is 
m follows : the costs of the Mayor of 
J.yons and his parties, £ 1,309. 2->. lid.; 
of the East- India Company, £3,015, 
total £7,954. ‘2s. lid. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


pilgrim Tax 

It is generally understood that Govern- 
ment, in consequence of orders, irom the 
Court oi Dircetois, is now about to take 
measures tor the abolition of all taxes on 
pilgrims, wo shall briefly state the vaiious 
ways in which, with regard to the most 
celebrated place of Hindoo Miperstition, 
Jugguinauth, we undei stand, the wishes 
of the Court tan lie carried into effect. 

By Hi g. XfL of 1835. Government 
bound itself to continue the established 


donation for the support of the temple of 
.higguruauth, and with a view to the ex- 
ihiMon of European interference and the 
better management of the internal affairs 
of the temple, the supenntendence of that 
edifice is, by Keg. IV. of 1809, vested in 
die Il.ijuh of Ivhoordah. In 1808, dining 
henl Minto’s administration, this dona- 
tion was, after a teview of the expenses 
mem rod by the preceding Government, 
h'cd at about Sa. Rs. 55,000, and as the* 
P r, e4s of the temple represented tl.eii 
inability to procure the woollen cloths 
necossiii y for the ruths. Government, in 


conformity with the practice of the soi 
hidnr of Oiissu, engaged at the same tin 
to furnish thut also, which was according 
done, up to the abolition of the Company 
''hi chouses in 1830, when a sum of ahoi 
hs. l,ooo, was agreed to he paid m liet 
hie lands granted by preceding Govern 
U| ems for the support of the temple yic. 
3ho "t Rs. 21,000 per annum; tlu* bahmc 
1 before, of Rs. 38,000, has to be inai 
.-fond fiom other sources. For the fiist tv 


H*>us after our acquisition of the Cuttack 
‘ s,r| ct» no tax on pilgrims was levied at 
. (,t>r( T. Since that period, the expenses of 
|' e d'niple have been defrayed by n tax on 
le pdginns resulting to tliaf slnine; and 
‘tvaf.'fuuni.'N.S.YoL.-JG No. 101. 


as it is a matter of curiosity to compare 
the sums collected by Government at three 
celebrated places where a tax on pilgrims 
is imposed, we here subjoin a statement up 
to 1830 of the gross collections, expenses, 
and receipts of the tax at Juggurnauth, 
Gy ah, and Allahabad. 

Collections fiom 1810-11 to 1830-31 at 
Juggurnauth 21 years : 

Gross collection Rs. 24,37,570 

Annual average 1,18,074 

Total chaigcs 11,54,440 

Annual average 54,973 

Net receipts 12,87,790 

Collections at Allahabad of Meer Buhr du- 
ties, from 1810-12 to 1830-31, 24 years : 

Gross collections Rs. 10,46,657 

Annual average 82,332 

Total charges 1,40,788 

Annual average 7,036 

Net receipts 15,05,809 

Annual average 75,293 

Statement of duties on pilgrims at Gyah, 

fiom 1803-1 to 1830-31, 24 years; 

Gross collections lls. 63,40,762 

Annual average 2,29,670 

Total charges 9,97,183 

Annual avei age 35,611 

Net leceipts 53,49,573 

Annual average 2,19,056 

We regret that it is not in our power to 
continue the above statement up to the 
current year; but, however, it is apparent 
that Government deiives a less revenue 
from this than from either of the other two 
sacred places, and we undei stand that the 
net i eceipts realized, and more, are expended 
in maintaining the road from Calcutta to 
Pooree, a pilgiim hospital there, Ac. Ac. ; 
so tint Government makes nothing by the 
tax, except in so far as the tax makes the 
idolators defiay the expense of their own 
idolatry, which Government have otherwise 
to make good fiom other sources. Duiing 
the Mahratta government, a tax was im- 
posed on the sale of nominal or holy food 
within the temple, on the sale of the wood 
of which the mills are made, on presents, 
Ac \’c. To realize these small sums, it 
would have been necessary that an ollicer 
on the part of Government should attend 
the sales ; this, however, being obviously 
inconvenient, fixed sums in lieu have been 
agreed on, winch are deducted from the 
donation given by Government, although, 
in consequence of tiie fancy of the civil 
auditor, these sums always appear in the 
accounts, thus merely giving a lutle more 
additional trouble in their preparation ; but 
which has led the worthy missionaries into 
a settled belief, that Government is a gainer 
or loser by the sale of the wood of the 
ruths, fetches, Ac. Ac. It is from such 

(A) 
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i ircumstances, that the missionaries so 
vehemently exclaim against the interference 
of Government ; that the Friend of India 
announces (July 1837) that in a few clays 
the ruth Jallra will take place at Pooree, 
aided by all the splendour that the inter- 
position of Government authority can be- 
stow; and that “ the old block will leave 
his den,” to be exposed to the delighted 
eyes of hundreds or thousands of pilgrims 
assembled to do him honour. Wo rather 
think the worthy Friend would be some, 
wiiat puzzled were he called upon to 
prove what splendour the said Government 
influence adds to the scene. We under- 
stand that those who have witnessed similar 
scenes in southern India are always greatly 
disappointed at Juggurnnuth, and lh.it if 
a man has once seen it, he will never go 
again front curiosity. For the last few 
years, one might see three wooden cais, 
surioumled by perhaps 50,000 people, a 
mass of dingy, nearly naked human beings, 
many presenting scenes of the utmost 
squalor and misery ; a dozen elephants 
belonging to Jugguinaiith and the i ht/i\ 
about Pooree, and some Kutopeans attend- 
ing to giatify their curiosity. The Aundas, 
priests of the temple, have an idea that all 
the Europeans, who attend at their cere- 
monies, do so for the purpose of doing 
honour to Jugguinaiith, and are therefore 
highly pleased, and frequently invite the 
residents to attend ; so that it is piobahle 
that of the few missionaries who attend on 
these occasions, many owe their safety and 
utter fieedom from insult to that idea; 
besides, few of the people pay any atten- 
tion to, or understand, what they say, and 
the tracts, which they so assiduously distri- 
bute, are by no means applied to ihc 
purposes for which they were originally 
intended ■ a heretic might as well utternpt 
to convert u mass of bigotled Spaniards on 
the elevation of the host by their arch- 
bishop, as the missionaiies the Hindoos 
at such a period. 

Since, however, it is the wish of the 
authorities that taxes on pilgiims be abo- 
lished, it strikes us that, since to preserve 
inviolate the national faith, the sum of 
Sa. Its. 57, 000 must annually he given to 
the temple, the lands of which yield only 
;£2I,000, only two plans remain. 

1st. That the sum of Its. ,%,(XX) be paid 
yearly fiom the Government tieasury to 
t lie priests, or that Government lands yield- 
ing that amount yearly be made over to 
them. 2d. That an agreement be entered 
into with the Rajah of Koordah, that he col- 
lect the fax, receivingany surplus above the 
necessary expenditure, as his private gain. 

To the first plan there is no objection 
save one, that of expense to Government, 
which loses both the actual payment, Sa. 
Rs. 36,000, and the former net profit, 
61,000, as it will still be necessary to 
keep up the road from Calcutta to Pooree, 


sircars, &c„ in which expenses the present 
net profits are absorbed. But, however 
if Government is prepared for the ahan.' 
donment of that amount of revenue, or if 
the missionaries can point out from what 
other sources the same amount can be col- 
lected, there will be little difficulty on that 
score. If it can he collected from increased 
sea customs, the missionaries will have the 
great internal satisfaction of knowing that 
although they (in common with others) 
pay the piper, and that a portion of the 
tax on every taxed commodity which they 
consume goes to the direct support of 
idolatry, vet that Government no longer 
sullies its fair name by a tax on religion. 
We may also observe, that if the pilgrim 
tax be abolished, a much grealer num- 
ber of pilgiims, especially of the poorer 
classes, may be expected for some years 
to come, and that all the gross collections 
at present amounting on an average to 8,i. 
Rs. 1,16,000, will go direct to the priests 
whose influence, and the activity of whose 
emissaries, will in no ways be diminished 
by this sudden influx of wealth. 

To the second plan, there are difficulties 
in carrying it into execution, lly Reg. 
IV. of 1809, the avenues for the admis- 
sion of pilgrims into Pooree are confined 
to the Athurah Nulla Ghat, on the noith, 
and the Lokenalh Ghat, on the south. 
These, we understand, are about two miles 
distant from the temple, and pilgrims ate 
effectually prevented from entering Poo- 
ree without a pass, by numerous piyadtis 
attached for the purpose to the office of 
the collector of the pilgrim tax, and by 
the necessity of showing their pass at the 
temple-door. It is necessary that the tax 
be collected outside of Pooree, for other- 
wise, duiing the Asuan Poornumee, when 
the idol is exposed to public view on the 
walls of the temple ; and during the ruth 
J.itra, when the idols are drawn in their 
carts fiotn the temple to the Goondichub 
Nor, a distance of perhaps one mile and 
a-lulf, the people having made durum, 
would immediately march off to then 
homes without piying a farthing. The 
rajah, therefore, must have authority to 
investigate, and power to prevent any one 
from entering Pooree without payment, 
until satisfied that the person wishing to 
do so is not a pilgrim ; this, it is evident, 
would constantly give rise to disputes. The 
rajah might exclude people who have not 
the means of paying the amount he might 
demand, till their assemblage in great 
numbers would prove dangerous to the 
peace — sturdy beggars, as they subsist 
merely on charity — on which lie would 
call on the civil power to support him. We 
can easily picture the various modes of ex- 
tracting money from all vvho enter Pooree 
that would be exercised by the rajah and 
his dependants ; the annoyance, delay* 
&c. which would await those who did no* 
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jnake a proper offering ; the disconteut of 
the sepoys, who at present ure admitted 
gratis, at being obliged to pay. The ra- 
jah, besides, is one of those bill rajas to 
whose person his people are greatly at- 
tached, and it would be dangerous to give 
bun such an authority in his own coun- 
try, erecting an impertum in impend , as 
the rajah’s good pleasure would be law, and 
lus influence and resources would thereby 
be immensely increased, and if skilfully 
managed, may at some future peiiod se- 
iiously embarrass Government. We have 
lately seen how much the people of Goom- 
sur have undergone for their chiefs. The 
Khoordah district is close to that of Goom- 
sur; the features of the country and its 
people are of the same character, their 
language much the same. The insurrec- 
tion of Jugbundho, in 18)7 and 1818, put 
down with so much trouble, is not yet for- 
gotten by us. On these grounds, we be- 
lieve that the latter plan will not if tried, 
be found to answer, and Government 
must, therefore, make up its mind to the 
above loss at Jugguinauth, as well ns to 
the loss of the revenue diawn from similar 
sources at Allahabad and Gyah. 

In the present circumstances, ihe best 
plan, we think, would he, for Govern- 
ment, instead of abolishing, still to col- 
lect the tax, and to pay over to the priests 
of the temple the sum of Sa. Rs. 3G,0()0 
yearly, allowing them to do what they 
pleased with that sum. The only inter- 
feience would he the system of passes, 
which is easily done. The net receipts 
might be handed over to ihe Education 
Committee, with a view to their establish- 
ing a school oi college, in which English 
should be the sole language taught, either 
at Pooree or in Calcutta, if such should 
be deemed more expedient for the educa- 
tion of Hindoos. Pecuniary prizes, of 
considerable amount (say one of Rs. 
1,00() and one of Rs. 2,000), might 
be yearly set aside for the best English 
essay on any given subject by those who 
may have studied at (bis college fur a cer- 
tain period, and from whom regular at- 
tendance should he exacted. Tl«s would 
be a sufficient incentive to continued 
slu,, y an d exertion, and would do more 
to raise up well-educated natives than any 
other plan that has yet been introduced. 
f>y such means, their ignorance would 
gradually be removed, and their minds, 
reed fiotn superstition, be prepared to em- 
brace the grave truths of Christianity, which 
tumce might be disseminated amongst 

« - 4 / C dSSeS ° f lhe communi ^— 


TOPOGRAPHY OF ASSAM. 

Dr. McCosh, who has for more than 
W0 years resided in Assam, and had access 
10 original documents, has drawn up a full 
account of the country ; and this work has 


just been printed at the expense of Go- 
vernment. Of the area of Kamroop, one- 
tenth is village and plantation-lands, two- 
tenths are under rice-cultivation, and seven- 
tenths are waste, as rivers, lulls, and jun- 
gles. 

Population of Assam. 

Districts. Co.'s Rs 

Assam Rajah ... . . 220,000 

Durung . 89,519 

Nowgong -. 00,000 

Kamroop . . 3oo,<)00 

Goalp.ira, not anccrtamed, but piobably 100,000 


Grand total • • 700,510 

Abstract of Revenue and Charges of 
Assam, Goalparah, and Not them Jyn- 
teeuh. 

Receipts. 

Land Revenue. 

Kamroop 1 j estimated at 

Durung V Assam < ditto. 

Nowgong j . ( <hito .. 00,1.110 

/Utah Goalparah, including Cooih Rebar, Hi ,844 
„ Add 

Garrow Haul collections at Goalparah • 

Rent of Garrow Mcha s and Harrow miz- 
/uiana, about 
Saleof Opium at Goalparah 
Abkarry t’«| lections 
Sale of '-tamps 

Upper Assam Tribute 

Jynteeah estimated Revenue 


Go ’s Rs. 
1200,000 
1 ( 10 , 001 ) 
60,000 


41,500 


4,000 
14,300 
3,322 
7, 1103 
50,000 
5,00(1 


Deduct Civil Establishments and other 

charges 5,42,78!) 

Difference • ... Co.’s Its. 24,380 


Di\bui snnoiti. 

* , . General Charges. Per Month. 

Agent s Establishment, including Salary 3,010 
Agent’s Establishment, Travelling Allow- 
ances . . 

,, Contingemy 
Commissioner’s Olhte 

»» Judnial Contingency • 

,, Revenue Contingem y •• 


607 

5oo 

ar> 

160 

154 


„ , For twelve months 

Political Agent, Upper Assam and Sud- 
<iya, per annum 
Assam Eight Infantry 
,, Sebundy Corps ... 

Civil Establishment, 

Kamroop . ... 

Durung • . . 

Nowgong . . . 

Goalparah 

Revenue Survey Department 

Add for CnntuigeiK ics ol the four divi- 
sions (umeitain} 2,000 per month 


5,266 
, (13,192 

' 22,122 

152,648 

60,009 

56,468 

35,12! 

32.4411 

81,763 

7,0(10 

24,000 


Co.’s Rs. 5,42,789 


BANK OF AGRA. 

The following reply to the application 
to the Governor-general in Council, on 
the part of the Agra Rank, for facilities 
to the circulation of its paper, is regard- 
ed by the A"ta Ulhbur as “ fully warrant- 
ing the inference that the Supreme Go- 
vernment is favouiably disposed towards 
the proposition of the Rank, and would 
have at once adopted its proposal, had there 
not existed some grounds for apprehend- 
ing that the measure might not be sanction- 
ed by the Home authoiiiies.” 

“ I am directed to state, that, although 
the Right Hon. the Governor-general of 
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Tndia in Council admits, that the plan 
proposed by the Agra Bank affords a 
security both to Government and the pub- 
lic against the over-issue of bank notes 
to the full extent lequired by the most 
rigid advocates for restriction in Europe; 
still his Lordship in Council cannot deter- 
mine on so great a change of system as 
the grant of the privileges and facilities 
solicited for the Bank of Agra might 
lead to, without previous reference of the 
question to the Authorities in England. 
The inconvenience to the Agra Bank from 
the delay attending such a leference is as 
nothing when set against that which would 
follow, if, after the Government of India 
had sanctioned the scheme, 01 tiers for with- 
drawing the facilities and privileges giant- 
cd vveie to arrive from England, and to be 
suddenly and peremptouly enforced. Ills 
Lordship in Council has therefore deter- 
mined to make a special reference to Eng- 
land, on the subject of the propositions 
submitted on behalf of the Agia Bank. 
The Governor-general in Council desues 
me to add, that the reference in the pre- 
sent instance is the more necessary, as the 
general question, how far it may be ex- 
pedient to protide a paper substitute for 
money in the interior, and to engage pri- 
vate or public banks for the purpose, has 
already been separately brought under the 
consideration of the Authorities m Eng- 
land.” 

THE BANK OF I1KNGAI., 

On making a call this morning at the 
Bank of Bengal, our attention was caught 
by seeing a statement pasted up in the 
most conspicuous place at the top of the 
stairs, giving an abstract view of the pro- 
fits of the bank, under various heads, from 
the last balance on the 30th of June, to 
the end of October, which showed an ag- 
gregate net profit of Rs. 3,38,191 made in 
the four months, that is, at the rale of 
13. 8. 8| per cent, per annum. It is not, 
however, the prosperous state of the con- 
cern, or the high rate of hanking profit, 
which occasions this notice, Init the very- 
proper system of publicity which now pre- 
vails in regard to the all aits of the esta- 
blishment, much to the ciedit of the pre- 
sent management, and veiy much in con- 
trast with the ideas of olden times — Cat. 
dour. Nov. 38. 

(OOIIFS SENT ABltO\n. 

The Act XXXII. of 1837 repeals Act 
V. of 1837, and enacts that, from the 35th 
December 1837, no native of India (ex- 
cept seamen and hired servants) who makes 
a contract of service, to he pei formed with- 
out the territories of the Company, shall em- 
bark on board any vessel without an order 
from the Government, or a permit from an 
officer duly authorized; that befoie any such 
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permit shall be granted, such native, and 
also the person with whom such native has 
contracted, or an authorized agent, shall 
personally appear before that officer, and 
shall exhibit a memorandum of the 5 con 
tract, written botli in English and in the 
mother tongue of such native, specifying 
the nature, the term, and the wages of 
the service, as settled by the contract; that 
the contract shall be made determinable 
on the expiration of one term of not more 
than five years, or of successive teinis, none 
of which shall exceed five years ; and such 
conti act shall contain a stipulation that 
such native shall be conveyed back to the 
port at which he is embarked, free of charge 
to himself, at the expiration of his ser- 
vice ; that if application is made for per- 
mits, authorizing more than twenty natives 
to embaik on board of any one vessel, the 
officer may summon the person in charge 
of that vessel, and examine that person 
as to the accommodations, food, and medi- 
cal attendance piovided for such natives, 
and shall not grant permits authorizing a 
gi eater number of natives than tw-enty to 
embark on board of any one vessel, unless 
lie is satisfied that the accommodations, 
food, and medical attendance will be suffi- 
cient ; that the officer shall keep a regis- 
ter of all natives to whom he shall grant 
such permits, and also of the names of the 
parties with whom the conti acts are made, 
tint whoever, being in charge of any ves- 
sel within the territories of the Company, 
shall knowingly suffer any such native as 
aforesaid to embark on hoard of that ves- 
sel in pursuance of any such contract, 
without either an order or a permit, as is 
aforesaid, being produced to him by the 
native so emhai king, shall, on conviction 
before a magistrate, be punished with a 
fine not exceeding two bundled rupees for 
every native so suffered to embark, and, in 
default of payment, with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding thirty days for 
every native so suffered to embaik. 

THF THEATRE. 

The following return of the state of the 
amateur actors is given in the Eri "toll- 
man — 

Our Kean Sick, and on the river, 

riotous Gone to the Sandheads. 

fount Ahuaviva (tone to the N. W. Provinces. 

‘ Our Itob’ On his back. 

Tlie Monster Going to Cawnpore. 

Master Stephens . Going to Simla. 

Master Modus “ Minding his hits." 

Mrs. Atkinson .... “As ladies, &e.” (since death) 
Mrs. Chester ■ Ditto. 

Mrs. Leach Too ill to act. 

The Secretary.... All right-up right-down- 

straight— smack smooth, ic. 

INDIGO FACTORIES. 

The severe rubs which some Indigo spe- 
culators suffered last season do not appeal* 
to have much affected the value of Indigo 
factories, if we may judge from a sale at 
Messrs. Muoie, Hickey, and Co.’s auction- 
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room* this day, where two factories in Tir- 
jioot obtained purchasers at prices far 
above the limits put upon them by the 
se ]| ers — namely, the Serah and Jutuoah 
concern, put up at Ils. -10, (XX) and sold 
for 62,500; and the Amoah factory, put up 
at 10,000 and sold for ‘16,500, though de- 
scitbed as “ having been shut up for some 
years,” without stock or stoics of any kind, 
and with all the buildings out of repair. 
— Cour. Dec. 12. 

NATIVE PRESS. 

In a letter from M. Garcin de Tassy, of 
Tarn, to Rajah K.ilikrishna, publisiied 
in the Calcutta papeis, is the following 
suggestion: — 

k ‘ I take the liberty to call your attention 
to the establishment in Calcutta of a journal 
in the Ilindustanee Urdu. I am persuad- 
ed it will be of greater use than journals 
in the Persian and Bengallee languages ; 
because one will not only be able to read it 
in Bengal, but also in the north and in the 
Deccan ; and those who are ignorant of 
the Persian, and who cannot read it, will 
be able to understand it when read to them. 
It Mill be a great means of spreading 
civilization and useful knowledge, and 
now that the Govei nment is so busy in sub- 
■uitnting the Ilindustanee in place of the 
Persian and the English language in the 
ollius and com Is of justice, a line oppor- 
tunity will he a f folded for introducing the 
lclbrm. I have spoken of intioduuug it 
into the (Indian) journals; hencefotlli, 
one of the Peisian journals of Calcutta 
ought to be changed into Ilindustanee. 
The Bengal journals should also contain 
the Bengallee and the Urdu on two sepa- 
mte columns. I pray you to submit this 
idea to the editois, and should they refuse 
to admit this change into iheii publica- 
tions, that you will engage one of your 
fi tends to put on foot a new daily journal 
writ ten in Ilindustanee. A journal of 
tins sort will probably receive the encou- 
ragement of Government.” 

NATIVE PERIODICAL PRESS. 

The foot nn Cltundrodai/a, native paper, 
noticing the ill -success of certain attempts 
to establish native newspapers and perio- 
dicals, obseives : “ On Ionising on all sides, 
Jt appears that a sutlicient fondness for 
P’ in ted papers has not yet appeared in this 
country, such as ought to have appeared. 
The newspapers have generally but few 
supporters. There may be two reasons 
lor this : first, the natives nave little taste 
lor newspapers, and know not the advan- 
tages which may arise fiom them. Second- 
ly, the price of the papers is so high, that 
all cannot pay it ; and the cause we may 
state to be this, that in all the ranks of so- 
I'cty means of expending are small, and 
hence they cannot pay fot such an article. 


In England and America, the size of the 
newspapers and of other publications is 
such, and the means of making them good 
are such, that the people of' this country 
would, on hearing of them, feel astonish- 
ed, and scarcely credit them. Many valu- 
able works, which in those countries pay 
at four annas, would not pay in this coun- 
try even at two rupees. Those able men 
who are appointed to edit them, and who 
receive large salaries for that purpose, la- 
bour so well upon those journals, that they 
must appear far more valuable than the 
journals of this country. We cannot hope 
that papers in this country will reach them, 
even after longer exertion ; hut our papers 
are giadually diminishing, for though we 
had many papers in thi§ country, they all 
appear to be decaying. We have deter- 
mined that, although papers filled with 
news are not in this country in the most 
flout ishing condition, yet there is no pos- 
sibility of keeping alive u paper devoted 
to literature.” 


FLIGHT OF LOCUSTS. 

A correspondent of the Calcutta Courier , 
in a letter dated Benares, November 28, 
says; “A reinaikahle flight of locusts 
passed over this distiict a few days ago, 
and left behind them a scene of desolation 
pitiful to behold the oldest inhabitants 
declare they never btfoie witnessed such a 
flight of devouring tilings, and from the 
bottom of their hearts hope they never will 
again. The flight appeared to come from 
the cast, and in the distance resembled a 
column of smoke; but, from such informa- 
tion as 1 can gather, it does not appear that 
the column, hi its approach to this devoted 
district, committed any great devastation ; 
but when the whole flight had fairly settled 
down upon the country, then commenced 
the work of destiuction ; and you will be 
astonished, Sir, when 1 tell you, that they 
ate up not only vegetables, but every living 
thing — sheep, fowls, kids — nothing es- 
caped. A mournful silence prevails over 
the land, amt is only broken by the dis- 
cordant scicech of a wild parrot, or the 
dismal croak of a raven contemplating the 
desolation around.” 


LAND REVENUE IN THE WESTERN TROVINCFS. 

When the British Government took pos- 
session of the Western Provinces, they 
promised that a permanent settlement of 
the land revenue should be made at the end 
of ten years. The Court of Directors, how - 
ever, declared that it w'as not competent 
for Government to make such a promise 
without their concurrence; and they, there- 
fore, disallowed the engagement of a per- 
manent settlement ; and determined that, 
until Government were possessed of full 
infotmution respecting the capabilities ef 
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the land, the settlement should only he 
made for short periods. This has been 
found exceedingly detrimental to the inte- 
rests of agriculture ; and very strenuous 
efforts have, therefore, been making, for 
several years past, to complete, upon a 
fair valuation, the settlement of the land 
revenues of the Western Provinces. The 
work is now, in a great measure, com- 
plete; and Government have, therefore, 
been enabled to give to the zemindars of 
the west the advantage of a settlement 
which will not be disturbed for many years. 
In the Meerut Universal Magazine, there is 
the following statement of the revenue of 
the various districts : 

Revenue Western Districts. 

First Division. 

Jumma of 1242. Jumma of 1243. 


Seharunpore- • • 

■• •• 9,91,078 • 

9,25,994 

Mozuflernugur 

• 6,13,432 • 

8,11,404 

Meerut • • ■ 

• • 15,98,225 

• 18,12,942 

Boolundshuhur 

8,71 055 

• 8,78,522 

Allyghur • ... 

17,07,812 • 

17,04,590 

Second Division. 


Agra- 

•• 18,15.717 

16,83,692 

M ultra 

•• • 15,97,321 

I63' r >,044 

Furruckabad • 

•• ■ 17.02,071 

17,84,394 

Mynpoorcc • • • 

10,35,161 

18,34,714 

Thud Division. 


Bareilly ■■ 

• • • 14,73,888 

14,07,318 

Mujchanpore 

1 1 ,23,404 • 

11,15,700 

Pehbheet 

4,83,384 

4,89,707 

Mooradabad, S.D. 

9,79,125 ■ 

9,79,183 

Mooradabad, N.D. 

14,04,1.08 • 

14,79,058 

huheswan 

9,79,309 .. 

. 10,14 048 

Kumaoun 

2,18,438 .. 

. 2,10,780 

Fourth Dhi-, on 


Allahabad 

19,01.027 .. 

. 20,22,815 

Futtehpore 

13, 34,1,50 . . 

. 1J, 34,425 

(’awn pore 

27,01,815 .. 

. 20,83.338 

Belah 

8, 79,451 .. 

. 0,80,001 

Bandah 

18,59,078 . . 

. 18,58,428 

llumeerpore 

14,15,797 .. 

14, 2n,177 

F 

1th Division. 


Benares 

10.78,334 . 

. 10,78,250 

Mirzapore 


. 8,1.7,943 

Jounpore 

11,54,378 .. 

. 11,52,100 

Ghazeeporc 


. 12,43,088 

Goruckpore 

10,21,028 .. 

. 11,11 551 

Azimgurh 

12,41,201 .. 

- 12,82,907 

Delhi Division. 


Five Districts 

34,23,382 .. 

.. ,'17,15,012 


Saugor and Nerhudda Territories. 

Three Divisions 23,42,317 •••- 22,20,181 


It will be seen from this statement, that 
the revennes of the Western Provinces ex- 
ceed a little those of Bengal and Behar ; 
that they are several lakhs above the reve- 
nues of Madras; and more than double 
the whole revenue of Bombay ; as the fol- 
lowing figures will show : 

Jumma of Square Popula- 
Fcrmanently 1829-30. Miles. tion. 

settled ■ ba.Rs. 3,24,70,8f.3. . 149,782. .35,518,043 
Periodically 

settled 3,78,19,553. . 1(, 1,250. .34,191,428 

Bengal .... 7,00,90,408. .311,032. .89,710,071 
Permanently 

settled.. Mdrs. Its. 05,1 1,009 49.007 3,941,021 

Periodically 

settled 2,27,27,005. . 92,316 . 9,567,514 

Madras .... 3,1 2,38,01 4 ..141,923.. 13,508,535 

Periodically set- 
tled, Bombay • • 1,48,19,288 • 84,938-. 6,251,548 

Total - •• 11 ,8 1.47,708.. 51 7,893 G9, 470, 152 


CtVIL SERVICE ANNUITY FUND. 

At the meeting, January 1st., a draft 
memorial to the Court of Directors was 
read, thanking the Court for the considera- 
tion manifested towards their servants in 
the despatch of May 3,1837, approving 
and confirming the rules passed by the 
service to give effect to the orders of the 
Court dated ‘27th May 1835, on condition 
that the rules so passed shall not be ex- 
tended beyond three years without its fur- 
ther special sanction. The memorialists 
observe, however, that the large number 
of retirements occasioned by these mea- 
sures has not bad the effect of acceleiatim* 
the prornot'on of junior servants ; owing 
to the number of situations abolished, or 
filled by persons from other professions. 
“ To the working branches of the service, 
therefore, there has yet been little gain in 
present position, and if the rule for com- 
pleting only a quaiter of the value of the 
annuity on retirement is to cease altoge- 
ther at the end of the third year, there will 
be none in future prospect, from the mea- 
sures of relief devised by your Hon. Court. 
Your memoiialists being thoroughly con- 
vinced, that the rule in question may safely 
be continued with advantage to the Fund, 
and without imposing new burthens oil 
the finances of your lion. Court, and feel- 
ing strongly the inequitable consequences 
that will follow from it-» sudden cessation, 
aie emboldened again to urge upon your 
lion Court their humble request, that the 
present older for the rule to cease after it 
shall have been applied to the annuities of 
1833 may be re-considered.” The memo- 
rialists submit that the effect of fixing :i 
date for the cessation of the rule has al- 
ready been felt injuriously: junior servants, 
whose due period of seivice and residence 
has just been completed, have hurried for- 
ts aid their applications, and have retired 
without the excuse of failing health, and 
before their accumulation of means was 
properly advanced, upon a calculation that 
the annuity at a quarter value now is the 
same thing as one taken two years hence, 
under the condition of completing the halt 
value. Thus, the extra inducement offered 
within the period fixed, producing antici- 
pated applications from junior servants, the 
whole number of annuities is likely to be 
prematurely taken, and several seniors will 
be deprived of their just provision, when 
in ordinary course the period of their retire- 
ment shall arrive. The memorialists refer 
to the principles on which the Annuity 
Fund was established, as affording incon- 
trovei tible proof of the ability of the Fund 
to provide its annuities on the terms or 
quarter payment. 

‘‘ The prospective estimate, upon which 
the assurance of the stability of the tuna 
is founded, assumes an annual subscrip- 
tion from the service of about three lakhs 
and a quarter (the real average lias ex* 


Sumachar Durpun, Dee. 9. 
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ceeried three lakhs and a-balf,) and a like 
sum being reckoned as donation from your 
lion. Court, the sum of six lakhs nnd a-half 
of sicca rupees was thus annually to be 
provided: but in order to furnish nine 
annuities per annum, an income somewhat 
exceeding nine lakhs was necessary; the 
calculation was therefore so made, that 
through fines to the extent of half the 
value of the annuities, a capital in the 
shape of unnpproptiated balance should be 
provided in the early years of the in>titu- 
tion, from the interest of which at six per 
cent., added to a permanent sum of about 
one lakh from fines, the remaining sum of 
two lakhs and a-half of sicca rupees per 
annum should be secured at the end of the 
twenty-fifth year. In the first ten years 
of the fund, the expenditure for the pur- 
chase of annuities, instead of being nine 
lakhs per annum, was less than half that 
sum, owing to the paucity of retirements. 
Consequently, the accumulation, instead of 
arising from fines, and pioceeding in the 
ratio estimated, was a net saving out of 
the income from subscription anil dona- 
tion, and on the 1st of May 1838, it 
amounted to the enormous sum of Co.’s 
1U 74,02.87 1, or Si. Its. HP, 10,10.7, ex- 
clusive entirely of the values set apart 
Nearly as equivalent to the annuities fur- 
nished. Your Hon. Court, upon represen- 
tation of this condition of the Fund, and of 
the unfoi lunate circumstances which had 
combined to prevent the due retirement of 
vonr Bengal servants, allowed annuities to 
be granted for three years on the terms of 
quaitc-r payment. But with due foresight, 
<nul in order to secure the stability of the 
Fund, it was ordered that, befoie making 
this appropnation out of the inordinately 
large balance that had accumulated, one- 
thud of the value of over-due annuities, 
together with any that might remain un- 
claimed at the end of the three years, 
should at once be added to the capital of 
Fund, the interest of which was lequired 
to make good the annual income of future 
jcais. Through the opeiation of this older, 
the sum of Co.’s Its. 3!), 81, 801 or S.i. 
Its. So,(>9,%’9 only, out of the above stated 
large accumulated balance, was set apart 
to provide annuities on the new terms, 
leaving Co.’s Its. 34,21,573, or Sa. Its. 
32,70,220', still available as a permanent 
capital, yielding interest in addition to the 
other sources of income. According to 
the accounts laid upon the table on the 
Ft of January 1838, this balance, on tbe 
ht of May 1837, was increased to Co.’s 
Ks. 44, GO, 783, or Sa. Its. 41,81,285, from 
"'Inch six lakhs being deducted to supply 
ll,L> additional six annuities of the present 
year, there still remains Sa. Rs. 35,00,000, 
.''elding interest in perpetuity. At six 
P er cent, this reseive will give St. Its. 
A 10,000 to be added to the subscriptions 
8l| d donations, yielding between six lakhs 


and a-half or seven lakhs. The fund has 
thus an assumed income from its present 
sources of very nearly nine lakhs, and as 
the balance is still increasing, the income 
will very shortly exceed that amount. This 
being premised, it must be obvious to your 
lion. Court, that the question as to the 
ability of the fund to continue the rule 
sanctioned for three years, under which a 
reduced number of annuities are granted 
on the condition of completing payment of 
one-quaitcr of the value, must resolve itself 
purely into a question, whether an income 
amounting at present to very nearly nine 
lakhs of rupees, and expected shortly to 
exceed that amount, is equal to the pro- 
viding of the number of annuities on such 
terms. But nine lakhs of sicca rupees is 
the lull aveiage value of nine annuities, 
which might be purchased with the sum, 
without the Fund’s demanding any fur- 
ther payment fiom retiring servants. The 
rule for completing half the value was 
adopted, fust, in order to admit senior 
seiv, mts from the date of the Fund’s being 
established, and that their payments might 
form the required capital ; and, secondly, 
for equalization of the benefit yielded by 
the Fund, and in order to provide a per- 
petual source of income, then deemed in- 
dispensable to secure annuities in sufficient 
number. If, however, the interest of the 
capital of the Fund yields a sufficiency of 
income to provide the full amount re- 
quired, the lines may be dispensed with as 
a source of income, and a lower amount 
than one-half may safely be assumed as 
the amount to be made good by the retir- 
ing servants. The question, therefore, of 
the Fund’s ability to continue furnishing 
even nine annuities on the quarter pay- 
ment terms, resolves itself into a simple 
calculation, whether the refunds to Ihe 
moic fortunate servants, whose subscrip- 
tions exceed the quarter value, are likely 
to equal, fill short, or exceed the fines to 
be requited from otheis to make good that 
pioportion. The result of the experimental 
rule, to the piescnt date, has shown an 
excess of fines above refunds, amounting 
to Co.’s lls. 1,17,532. But your memo- 
rialists are not prepared to draw from this 
circumstance the conclusion, that the sub- 
sciiptions of retiring membeis will ordi- 
narily fall short of that propoition, more 
especially when the Fund shall have been 
of that duration, that servants will ordi- 
narily have been subscribers for the whole 
period of their service. Although, there- 
fore, your memorialists are convinced that 
the Fund may safely grant annuities to the 
extent of its fixed income, on the terms of 
requiring no further payment in the way 
of fine from retiring servants, and the 
necessity of making good a quartet value 
may fitly and advantageously be applied 
as a limit only to the benefit any servant 
may take fiom the Fund, the refund of 
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excess subscriptions above that proportion 
ought not to stand as part of any perma- 
nent rules of the institution." 


THE RE- UN IOWS. 

The last, and by many degrees the most 
brilliant, of the Reunions took place on 
Monday evening. There were present 
from 300 to 400 people, and specimens of 
beauty, freshness, and fragrance, in num- 
ber, and variety of styles of beauty, suffi- 
cient to furnish models for, at the very least, 
six additional numbers of the “ Flowers of 
Loveliness.” The company assembled in- 
cluded in it many most distinguished 
members of our fashionable world, both 
civil and military ; and we also observed 
some of the leading members of the Arme- 
nian community, and a Mysore prince or 
two, and the officers of the Dutch ship of 
war; but, generally speaking, theie was 
a great paucity of lions. Dancing was 
kept up with great spirit untilabout half past 
two, at which hour the busy crowd ictued 
from revels to rest. — Hurkuru , Dec. 13. 

SUICIDES IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

We have been favoured by Major Slee- 
man with a record, kept by bis orders, of 
the number of suicides committed in the 
district under bis charge (Saugor) in the 
years 1834 and 183.5. The repoits winch 
were continually brought to him of the 
repeated acts of self-destruction, made him 
naturally anxious to discover the cause of 
the unusual frequency of this practice ; and 
he duected the native officers to asceitain, 
and place on record, whenever it could be 
discovered, the reason by which these vic- 
tims had been actuated. It is singular to 
observe on bow slight occasions many of 
these acts of suicide have been perpetrated ; 
sometimes for an attack of dysenteiy, at 
other times, for a pain in the intestines, 
and sometimes, through giief for bereave- 
ment. It is also woitby of not ue, that 
out of forty cases that are thus reported, 
thirty were women. 

England was for many years considered 
to be distinguished, above other countries, 
for the number of suicides committed in 
it; and this was attributed to the gloom 
of our climate. But those statistical re- 
searches, which have given the piesent age 
so peculiar a character, have aeived to dis- 
pel this idea ; and it is now ascertained 
that the number of suicides in Fiance, 
where the climate is so much more pio- 
pitious and cheerful than in England, is 
greater, in pioportion to the population. 
But a farther coi rohoratiou of the fact, 
that climate has little to do with such acts, 
is found in the repot t we nuvv publish, 
which, in a climate directly the reveise 
of England, gives us forty suicides in a 
population of two bundled and filty thou- 


sand. Suicide is not the result of climate 
hut of morals . — F riend of India, ? 

We subjoin some of the cases : 

Ram Chand, Lodliee, hung himself in 
consequence of a severe pain in the belly. 

Ilimmut, Gond, in consequence of hun- 
ger, hung himself. 

Gopaul, shopkeeper, poisoned himself 
with duttoora , in consequence of a dis- 
pute with his wife. 

Mebrajoo, the wife of a gardener, jump, 
cd into a well and killed herself, on ac- 
count of a quarrel between her husband 
and Ram Sing, a farmer. 

The mother of Hirooa poisoned herself 
with the root of the kencre tree, in conse- 
quence of a dispute with her son. 

Phondee, Kormee, stabbed himself with 
a sword, and died, in consequence of pain 
in his arm, which had been broken in a 
fall fiom a wall. 

Moliun, Brahman, shot him c elf with a 
ball from a matchlock, in consequence of 
much suffering from inflammation of the 
bowel i. 

Khengoo, female, gardener, threw her- 
self into a well and destroyed hercself, in 
consequence of a dispute with the second 
wife of hei husband. 

Clioteea, female, Braharn, threw herself 
into a well from pain in sickness. 

Bindeea, the wife of a gardener, threw 
herself into a well and killed herself, on 
account of a dispute with the wife of Kis- 
hun, gardener, about gi hiding some flour. 

Luchmun, Lodliee, threw himself into 
a well, from seveie rheumatic pains. 

Burhoo, female, shopkeeper, threw her- 
self into a well and destroyed herself, m 
consequence of the importunity of her 
creditors. 

Ram Sing, a Chumar, cut his throat 
with a scab hook, on account of a severe 
pain in the eyes, which no one could cure. 

Oojeealee, female, Chumar, thievv her- 
self into a well and killed herself, in con- 
sequence of a dispute with her husband. 

Anoopa, female, oil vender, threw her- 
self into a well and killed herself, in con- 
sequence of great suffering from sores, from 
wlmh she could not keep the worms. 

Heera, female, shopkeeper, threw her- 
self into a well, in consequence of shame 
at some abusive language her husband had 
used towards her. 

Wife of Pertaub, Rajpoot, threw herself 
into a well, in consequence of sufferings in 
child-birth. 

P. etheeraj, Phangee, Ii u n tj himself, from 
the want of food, or the means of pro- 
viding it. 

Makeca, female, .oil-vender, threw her- 
self into a well, in consequence of a dis- 
pute with some members of her family* 

Bliovv Sing, Chumar, of Jysingnugur, 
first put his daughter, Bhageea, to death, 
and then cut his own throat, because she 
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rejected, with indignation, his dishonour- 
able proposals. 

Gonda, a native woman, a shopkeeper, 
threw herself into a well and killed her- 
self, on account of a severe pain in her 

stomach. 

WASTE LANDS. 

We have been requested to make our 
columns the medium for informing, on 
authority, the European and native pub- 
lic that, in addition to the waste lands 
lately offered to speculators in the Dehra 
Goon on advantageous clearing leases, the 
large tract of valley known by the name of 
the Patlee Doon, and at present comprised 
within the Gnrhwal portion of the pro- 
vince of Kumaon, is similarly available, 
and on similar terms, for the otters of capi- 
talists. This valley is intersected by the 
Ramgunga, and is represented as being 
well watered by the various tributaries 
that join that river before its exit from the 
lower range, as well as by other smaller 
streams. The jungle is in paits very heavy, 
hut not more so than the forests covering 
the eastern portion of the IXhia Doon. 
The soil is said to be generally good. The 
climate, of course, partakes of the usual 
bad cliaractcustics of an uncleared tiact 
at the base of the mountains ; but, as else- 
where, maybe expected to impiove with 
the inn eased clearance. As it is in con- 
templation to place the adjacent Tcrrai 
under an efficient system of police (the 
absence of which has hitherto been a great 
obstacle to any agricultural settlement in 
that quaiter), we may expect that safe roads 
of communication from Nujeelubad and 
other Rohilcund towns will soon he open- 
ed, and that cultivators both from the plains 
and lulls will no longer be deterred from 
resorting to the lands in question. In their 
neighbourhood is another valley, of smaller 
dimensions, called the Kotroe Doon, and 
there is also a slip of valley bordering the 
Dehra Doon, but on the east bank of the 
Ganges, above Hurdwar j both which tracts 
equally stand in need of, and are open to, 
the improving aid of capital, skill, and 
industry. — Hurkaru . 


NATIVE CONVERTS. 

A native gentleman, residing in theT wen- 
ty-four-Pergunnahs, states that a number 
of the native Christians at Pergunnuh 
Manjoorah, in that zillah, who had origi- 
nally been Hindoos, had lately re-embraced 
the faith <Jf their forefathers, by wearing 
head-necklace 3 , and announcing publicly 
that they had abjured Christianity. It is 
stated further that, not content with pro- 
ceeding thus far, they took forcible pos- 
sesssion of the chapel where they used to 
perform divine service, brought an image 
of Kartick there, and worshipped the same 
'daol.J r 0Mrn.N.S,VoL.26.No.lOl. 


in a Hindoo fashion, on the fourteenth 
current. 

It must be observed that the men in 
question were of a very low origin, being 
of the Podo caste, and extremely ignorant. 
— Ibid. 


NATIVE OPINIONS. 

The Reformer , in a long article “ On 
the insecurity of the British Indian Em- 
pire,” has been, we think, unjustly severe 
on the conduct of Englishmen, as indi- 
viduals, to the natives of this country. 
With regard to the Government, to which 
he would prefer that of Akbar Shah 
or Hyder Ally, we shall answer his com- 
plaints in one word, and that is, the per- 
rnmion that he has to make them. Those 
enlightened and benevolent monarchs, 
the lords of the world, conquerors of the 
universe, &c , who fed their Hindoo sub- 
jects with beeflbroth, and who would not 
have permitted the ancestors of our con- 
temporary to live in a puckah house with- 
out making it a pretext for extortion, 
would have silenced the first of the many 
complaints he has made so effectually, that 
he could not have published a second. 
But as to the conduct of our countrymen, 
as individuals, we must say a few words. 
Our contemporary seems to think that a 
difference of colour is to Englishmen a 
sufficient motive for oppression. He for- 
gets that in America, which he mentions, 
colour marks the difference of slave and 
free, and in India of conquerors and con- 
quered ; and that any other equally plain 
distinction, such as language, would have 
the same effect so long as the cause of op- 
pression was unremoved. But what, after 
all, is this difference of slave and free, 
which is only an exaggeration of the ne- 
cessary condition of master and servant, 
compared to the social distinctions of Hin- 
dooism ? Our contemporary is probably 
of Brahmin family, and therefore sympa- 
thises with the dominant caste ; yet he 
must be aware that no penal code of sla- 
very in any European colony was ever 
half so oppressive as that which the Brah- 
mins have imposed upon their country- 
men. 

The evils incident upon conquests are 
inevitable ; but surely no conquered peo- 
ple were ever more respected by their 
conquerors than the Hindoos have been 
and are by the English. “ Will these 
people care,” says the Reformer , “ whe- 
ther the English, French, or Russians rule 
over them ?” Let our contemporary read 
what the French have done and are doing 
in Algiers at this day, and what the Rus- 
sians are performing in Poland, and choose 
for himself. He would find the little fin- 
ger of the autocrat heavier than the whole 
arm of an Englishman. But, as far as we 
are individually concerned, we English- 

(«) 
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men, he says, u beat our servants, shoot 
pigs and washermen’s donkeys, frighten 
young ladies from their decent baths,” and 
commit other irregularities, which our con- 
temporary passes over in silence. We 
admit that young Englishmen have a dis- 
position for mischievous frolic, and that in 
its indulgence they occasionally hurt the 
feelings or injure the property of the na- 
tives ; but they do the same things at 
home ; they break lamps, tear off door- 
knockers and bell-pulls, knock down 
watchmen, and end by paying for the da- 
mage most amply, as they would be found 
equally willing to do here, if the police 
looked after them as well as it does in 
Europe. Such things, however, are not 
considered dangerous to the state there, 
nor, we opine, are they so here. With re- 
gard to the more serious parts of our con- 
temporary’s accusation, and first as to op- 
pressions and extortions, which make the 
villagers fly the approach of a topee- wallah, 
what are they but the oppressions and ex- 
tortions of the infamous Hindoo followers 
of the European, who, in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine such ca->es out of a thou- 
sand, pays not only honestly, but exorbi- 
tantly, for all he gets, whilst his servants 
pocket the money, and take what is wanted 
by force ! IIow can such things be re- 
medied, but by an improvement in the 
Hindoos themselves? That occasionally 
Englishmen have been found to lend 
themselves to such criminal acts, we freely 
acknowledge ; for what country can boast 
that it is without bad characters, and where 
arc they likely to show themselves more 
than where so much temptation exists? 
But we must judge of our countrymen 
by the masses, and we say fearlessly that, 
if they could have carried out their good 
intentions by good native instruments, 
India would have been in a very different 
state of improvement from what it is at 
this day. 

With regard to social intercourse, we are 
accused by the Reformer of looking down 
with contempt upon the natives. This is 
partly true ; hut why ? Became the Hin- 
doo system is anti-social and exclusive. 
What domestic intercourse can there be 
with a people whose women are shut up 
in a zenana, with no more education than 
the beasts of the field ? What cordiality 
with the believers in a religion which holds 
all others as accursed, and makes its fol- 
lowers consider themselves contaminated 
by association with Europeans? Is there 
a ghee-eating, cow-dung-besmearing ba- 
boo who does not consider himself immea- 
surably superior to any English gentleman, 
though he has no knowledge beyond the 
scraping together of wealth, to be squan. 
dered in childish festivals? If these peo- 
ple feel and avow contempt for their Euro- 
pean visitors, scarcely concealed beneath 
the forms of external politeness, is it to 


be wondered at, that the English should 
display something of the same feeling, con- 
scious as they must be of their immeasur. 
able superiority ? We are not blaming the 
Hindoos for their condition, but merely 
pointing out that the want of respect which 
they complain of, is a necessary conse- 
quence of their own cherished institutions’ 
and we would ask the Reformer whether he 
finds any offensive distinctions made by 
English gentlemen in their conduct to- 
wards those of his countrymen who have 
thrown off the repulsive peculiarities in 
which the rest of his nation involve them- 
selves?— Englishman, Dec. 5. 

CONVERSION OF NATIVES. 

Great caution is requisite in reference 
to some of the more educated natives, 
whose motives may be considered, by an 
observant and practised mind, as ques- 
tionable, in their proposals to join the 
Christian community. That body is now 
becoming more respectable and influential 
than formerly ; arid the greater care is 
needed in admitting candidates for bap- 
tism, or for the privileges of an advan- 
tageous education. An individual thus 
cncumstanced made application, in the 
following terms, to Mr. Wilkinson, of the 
Church Missionary Society. Speaking 
concerning himself, he writes, March 18, 
1836, in florid English style: — 

“ A certain man, being brought up in 
so free a town as Calcutta, where every 
one. tolerates his own religion, and un- 
bosoms his thoughts without any check or 
restraint, and getting a liberal education 
and free erudition there, has proficiently 
qualified himself in these three different 
following: i. e. Arabic, Persian, and Oor- 
doo languages; and crowned himself with 
the acquirement of that ample, noble, and 
scientific tongue [meaning the English], 
which is happily propagated and success- 
fully communicated throughout the East- 
India dominions, and by which means 
has got commanding views over some of 
its religious tenets; but falling, unfortu- 
nately, among the barbarous, rude, and 
uncivilised Mohamedans, he is very much 
annoyed by their unpolished manner, and 
vexed to the very heart by their wild and 
indecent treatment. He is consequently 
determined to turn a faithful Christian, 
and enter himself among the respectable 
converts; after leaving back all his formal 
and hypocrite relations, friends, and ac- 
quaintances— nay, and even his parental 
affectionate roof, under which he is now 
sheltered. He is about to join himself 
to the harmless flock of Christ, and en- 
flock himself to the innocent lambs of 
Christianity; but where is the kind shep- 
herd, to keep him safe and unmolested 
from the ravenous and howling wolves of 
the world, and feed him in the well- 
supplied field and abundantly-provided 
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meadow of Jeaus* and give him fresh and 
cold water of consolation to drink, in all 
j,is embittered and distracted state of 
,, v ief and sorrow, which the weakness 
an d infirmity of human frame is naturally 
to bring over the head of every mortal ; 
particularly on him who is left unpro- 
vided for and helpless in this world of 
woe and sorrow? He is to turn a true 
Christian; but where is the experienced 
pilot, to steer his broken vessel from the 
boisterous gulf and furious whirlpool of 
danger he is to encounter in this change? 
He is to become an immutable believer 
in Christ; but where is the protecting 
personage to give him an asylum in all 
the inclemencies, and guard him from all 
the perilous hazards he is to face?— as it 
had befallen Krishna Mohana, and the 
like, at Calcutta: for had it not hcen for 
the greatest caution taken by the gen- 
tlemen thereof, it is ten to one he would 
have been killed by his fellow-citizens. 
Therefore, most Rev. Sir, if all the objec- 
tions above alluded to be openly complied 
with, and the before-mentioned grounds 
piofessedly voted, and all his cries granted 
with all possible complacency, and also 
lie be never treated abruptly, rashly, and 
disrespectfully, as he has oftentimes seen 
the poor converts at Calcutta— that, till 
they were not baptized, were treated with 
all possible familiarity and utmost affabi- 
lity; but as soon as they were made 
Christians, were linked to the very yoke 
of drudge i y and servility — be is to come 
piesently, and with all alacrity, to live 
among the true brethren there, and main- 
tain the most sound harmony among them- 
selves, through the blessing ot the only 
Son ol God, Jesus Christ.” 

Mr Wilkinson judiciously replied, that 
it appeared to him that the applicant’s 
desire to become a Christian had much 
mixed up with it that was foreign to 
the object, and that it .savoured much 
more of Mohamcdan pride than of Chris- 
tian humility. — Miss. Reg., March. 


FSTATE OF ALEXANDER AND CO. 

Abstract of Accounts of the Estate of 
Alexander and Co., from 1st Nov. 1837 
to 31st Jan. 1838. 

Disbursements. 


To advances for manufacture of m- 

‘"P? Co. ’s Ha. 22,10fl 

dividends paid into Insolvent Court. ... 91 ,477 

To creditors 

Law charges 3,408 

Mou e y borrowed re-paid 1,29,879 

uthce establishment 900 

Repairs, assessment, ground-rent, dur- 

wan’s wages, &c 133 

Advertisements, postages, and incidental 

, 112 

raid amount realized on account of a 

party not indebted to estate 231 

Balance as per account 1,17.967 


Receipt t. 

By balance of account of 31st Oct. 1837 

Co.’* R*. 4,323 


Indigo factories sold 3,21,723 

Realized from debtors 31,065 

Drawn from the Union Bank, 2,68,974 
Less deposited, 2,54,951 

14,023 

Landed property sold 1,922 

Rents realized 25 

Postages refunded 9 


Co.’s Rs... 3,73,090 


ESTATE OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements 
appertaining to the Estate of Mackin- 
tosh and Co., from 1st Nov. 1837 to 
81st Jan. 1838. 

Receipts. 

By balance of account of 31st Oet. 1837 

Co.’s Rs. 25,194 

Sale of landed property 4,450 

Remit tarn es from debtors 70,173 

Miscellaneous recoveries 103 

Surplus proceeds of Company’s paper 
pledged by late hrm to Bank of Bengal 19,245 
Money lent repaid •• • 1,11,105 


Co.’s Its. • • 2,30,270 

* Dicbmse merits. 

To advances for manufacture of in- 
digo- Co.’s Rs. 7>642 

Life insurance premium 6,091 

Assessment, durwan’s wages, ground- 

rent, Ate. • •• 256 

Law charges • .... 551 

OlUte establishment 920 

Miscellaneous eh.uges 215 

Deposited in the Union Bank, 1,89,105 
Less drawn.. 1,83,453 

5,652 

Money borrowed re-paid 77,471 

Dividends p ud to 1 reditors 4,644 

Ditto to Insolvent Court .... • • 95,409 

Balance 30,541 


Co.'s Rs. . . 2,30,270 


ESTATE OF CRUTTENDEN, MACKILLOP, 
AND CO. 

Abstract of Accounts of the Estate of 
Cruttcndcn, Maekillop, and Co., from 
1st Nov. 1837 to 31st Jan. 1838. 

Disbursements. 

To advance* for manufacture of in- 
digo • • • • • • Co.’s Rs. 65,592 

Dividends paid to creditors 7, <>57 

Ditto to Insolvent Court • — 25,114 

Life insuramc premium 29,249 

Deposited m Union Bank • • 3,48,823 
Less drawn • • 2,96,367 

52,455 

Money borrowed re-paid 1,14,151 

Annuities secured by mortgage ■ • ■ • 5,653 

Law charges 75 

Advertisements 264 

Repairs, assessment, ground-rent, dur- 
wan’s wages, Ate. 792 

Payments in anticipation of dividends .. 102 

Postages and petty charges 42 

Bajance as per account 37.458 


Co.’s Rs. • - 3,38,004 


Receipts. 

By balance of 31st Oct Co.’s Rs. 

Indigo factories sold 

Realized from debtors 

Indigo sold 

Money lent re-paid 

Rents realized 


31,227 

72,238 

42,447 

1,42,660 

39,508 

9,924 


Co.’s Ks. - 3,73,090 


Co.’s Rs. • 3,38,004 
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NATIVE FESTIVALS. 

Mr. Burgess, a missionary of the Lon- 
don Society, stationed at Benares, gives 
the following account of the multitudes 
who crowd Allahabad and Benares at the 
great festivals : — 

“ The number of people who pass be- 
tween the Holy Place, at the junction of 
the Ganges and Jumna, and the still more 
celebrated Benares, at this season, is truly 
astonishing. The shrine of Juggernaut, 
to which vaiious circumstances have given 
so much notoiicty in Europe, sinks into 
comparative insignificance. The length 
of the road between Benares and Allaha- 
bad is about eighty miles ; and it is equal 
in breadth to any of the principal lines of 
road in England. Along this highway, 
an uninterrupted stream of pilgrims conti- 
nues to pour for a whole month, besides 
the thousands who go and come by water. 
Multitudes on horseback, or in palanquins 
and carriages of every description used m 
India, and tens of thousands of both sexes 
and all ages, on foot, move along in an 
almost unbroken mass. One day the 
main current runs towards Benares, ano- 
ther towards Allahabad, according to the 
supposed degrees of sanctity of the respec- 
tive days. The number of travellers is 
not every day so great ; but there are very 
few days during the month in which the 
numbers arc not such as to make the 
whole line of road appear like a fair.” 


THE MAURITIUS SUGAR-f.ANF. 

Captain Sleeman gives the following 
account of the successful introduction of 
the Mauritius cane into the Deccan : 

“ In the Deccan it is now grown to a 
considerable extent ; great attention has 
been bestowed on its culture by Mr. 
Sundt, at his estate near Poona Govern- 
ment have made scveial extensive pur- 
chases of canes from him ; I hey have been 
distiilmted for cuttings m the Ahmednug- 
gurand Poona districts, in seveial parts of 
which the cane now flemishes. At a vil- 
lage near which I was encamped, a few 
days ago, seven beegahs were cultivated 
by one individual, and the specimens he 
brought me of the produce looked very 
good. They were about three tunes ibe 
size of the common cane. Several respec- 
table patcls have, during my present tour, 
expressed a wish to have cuttings, and I 
have taken measures to supply them. The 
superiority of this cane may now be con- 
sidered as pcimanently established. In 
the Surat districts I understand its culti- 
vation has been extended a good deal 
during last year, and I expect it will be 
further extended in the present season. 
From the cultivators in two purgunnahs 
alone, Government lately purchased up- 
wards of 50,000 canes, which have been 
distributed gratis among the people. In 


the Southern Concan the cane finds a 
congenial soil, and the acting collector 
gives a very gratifying account of its rising 
estimation among the ryots. He reports, 

‘ I am happy to be enabled to state, that 
there is every reasonable prospect of the 
extension of the Mauritius sugar-cane 
throughout the Concan.’ lie mentions 
one instance in which 10,000 canes 
had produced two kh undies and eighteen 
mauiids of 'yoor ;’ and he says, the result 
of the experiment * so satisfied the growers 
and their tenants, that the cane immedi- 
ately rose in general estimation.’ It seems, 
indeed, to have now excited interest in all 
pai ts of the Rutnagherry collectorate. 

‘ Already,’ remarks the acting collector, 

‘ seed cane has been bespoken from the 
stock now growing by the surrounding 
cultivators in the vicinity ; and individuals 
at a distance have expressed their willing- 
ness to plant it. It will be satisfactory 
to the worthy proprietor of Powcy to 
know, that the extensive benefits this 
exotic promises to diffuse over the whole 
country are to be traced to some plants 
obtained from that estate.’” — Courier. 

INDIGO l’LANTERS OF JESSOKE. 

Assist-surg. Jacob, in a “ Short Ac- 
count of the District of Jessorc,” gives the 
following character of the indigo planteis 
of that district. “ The number of Euro- 
pean planters, taking the extent of the 
distiict into calculation, is very considei- 
able, averaging between two and three 
hundred; these consist of English, French, 
and Spanish, with an intermixture of Anglo- 
Indians. It has been hitherto the habit 
to represent this enterprising, intelligent, 
and useful class of gentlemen as unjust, 
oppressive, and tyrannical to the native 
population ; but, from my own observation, 
I can safely aver that the reverse would 
have been the truer statement, as nothing 
can exceed the fostering care they evince 
towards the natives, especially in the period 
of sickness, nor the kind attention be- 
stowed on all orders, European or native, 
who may happen to be in their employ. 
What a different aspect does this district 
now present, since even so late a period 
as the conclusion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when its immediate vicinity was 
infested with pirates 1 Such has been the 
change wrought by these men — such the 
benefits resulting from the introduction of 
European capital and skill ! ” 

THE GAITRI GAU OF INDIA. 

Mr. B. II. Hodgson, the resident at 
Ncpaul, by whose learning and active 
spirit of inquiry so many accessions have 
been made to our knowledge of the 
literature, the philosophy, and the natu- 
ral history of Himalayan India, has 
transmitted to the Asiatic Society o 
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Calcutta a paper on the gauri gau of the 
Indian forests, a magnificent animal, con- 
stituting a new type of the bovida, and an 
intermediate form between the bos and 
the bison. The natural characters ate 
described with great precision in the Jour- 
not of the. Asiatic Society of Bengal, lor 
September. We subjoin the popular pm t 
ot the description, referring to some ol the 
habits ot the animal : 

“ The gauri gau never quits the deep- 
est recesses of the Sul forest, avoiding 
w holly the proximate Tar/ti on one side, 
and the lulls on the other. It is grega- 
rious m herds of from ten to thirty, the 
females much preponderating over the 
males in the herds, though, even in a 
small herd, there are usually two or three 
grown males, whose conjoint ofhee it is to 
guide and guaid the pai ty. Tins office is 
discharged with uncommon alertness, 
proving the animal to possess great per- 
fection in all the senses, and with indo- 
mitable coinage too, if need be; so that 
neither tiger, nor rhinoceros, nor elephant 
dare molest the herd. During the heat of 
the day the herd reposes in the deepest 
cover, coming forth at morn and even- 
tides to feed on the small and open pas- 
tilles interspersed throughout the forest. 
Here the animals spread, of necessity, in 
order to feed ; but in moving to and Horn 
their pastures, they advance in single file, 
along the liariow beats made by them- 
selves, by elephants, rusas, and other 
large tenants of this solitary and seem- 
ingly impenetrable wilderness. 

“ On an elephant and in the day time 
you may, if you show youiself distinctly, 
approach the herd with facility, and I 
have seen the males stand with a careless 
indifference wiilnn a few paces : probably 
because they fear not the wild elephant, 
and are never molested by sportsmen with 
the aid of the tame one, the sastras hav- 
ing decreed that the ‘ gauri is like unto 
bos.’ No gentleman of the country will 
attempt to kill the gauri ; and plebeians, 
if they have less tender consciences, 
have oidinariJy no adequate appliances 
for the work. 

“ Men of low caste, who have pursued 
the animal to death, with the aid ot good 
guns, desciibc the chase as very exciting. 
You must plunge into the deepest part of 
the forest ; eschew all cooking, because 
ot the odours exhaled ; and all diess, be- 
cause of its unusual colours. Three or 
four men, provided only with water and 
parched grain for food, proceed to the 
vicinity of the known haunt of a herd, 
and, taking up their abode in a tiee (tor 
tear of tigers), thence descend daily to 
stalk’ the animals on their feeding ground, 
lhe quarry found, the huntsmen spread, 
under cover of the jangal, and surround 
the little grassing plot. In doing so, they 
carefully avoid getting ‘ between the wind 


and the nobility’ of the gauri, for he has 
an exquisite smell ; and, should a keen 
eye be hesitatingly directed on the mov- 
ing huntsman, he must instantly stand 
like a stock, till the suspicion lade away. 
In this manner the approaches are made, 
and many times without success, owing 
to the vigilance ot the herd, which the 
least unusual symptom causes to retire 
into the thick jangal, and often with asto- 
nishing speed, considering the bulk of the 
animals. In such case the hopes of that 
day are blighted wholly : but, should no 
suspicion be excited, and the party, or 
some member of it, be able to creep 
within tliiity or forty paces, with a tree at 
hand to retreat upon, the fire is given, 
and the tree instantly climbed, if the point 
of assault have been perceived by the 
wounded animal. Otherwise, the cover is 
kept, and the fire repeated; for it is sel- 
dom fatal at once, and the whole indig- 
nant herd, possibly, but more probably 
the wounded individual of it, will scorn 
retreat, seeking only to discover the in- 
jurcr. Woe betide him if he be disco- 
vered and cannot climb his tree ; for the 
sufferer will exact a fearful vengeance, 
and, not satisfied with death, will gore and 
trample the corpse to pieces. If the tree 
be gained, a signal proof of the indomi- 
table spu it ot the gauri is afforded, and 
this whether the climber have succeeded 
in taking up his gun with him or not. In 
the latter case, he may starve, unless his 
comrades shoot the gauri. In the former 
case, he may work his will on it ; for 
living, it will not stir from the spot with- 
out vengeance ; for though a gun be 
pointed in its very face, and repeatedly 
discharged, it will continue goring the 
tree and threatening the assailant, till 
dead. In cases in which the luckless 
climber has dropped his weapon, and his 
companions have feared to come presently 
to the icscue, the gauri has been known 
to keep its station at the bottom of the 
tree lor twenty-four hours, and, it is 
believed, would never have stirred fiom 
the spot, so long as the man was above, 
it the animal had not been eventually de- 
stroyed." 

fall in the trice of opium. 

The effect of the fall in the price of 
opium upon the revenue, may be seen by 
the following comparative statements for 
the January sales of 1837 and 1838: — 

Chests. Highest. Lowest. Avge. 

1837 Behar, 4,970- • 1,305. -1,613 

Benares, 1,991 •• -1.5U5- •• 1,435- -1,4.39 
Half-chests, 4 ■ 730- 730 

1838 Behar, 4,535- ... 835- 7- r *0 ■ /31 

Benares, 2,335- 750- - 6u5* •• 0-00 

In the former year, the proceeds of the 
sale were, Co.’s Its. 1,09,27,205; in the 
present, Co.’s Rs. 51,58,750, derived from 
6,903 chests, and 6,870 respectively ; show- 
ing a difference of Co.’s Rs. 57,66,155. 
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The profit, however, to the Company is 
still about thirty lakhs, taking the cost at 
or about Rs. 350 per chest — Hurk . , Jan. 4. 

EXPORTATION OF NATIVES. 

A vessel sailed during the past month 
laden with coolies for Demerara ! Another 
is now equipping for that purpose, and 
will sail shortly. We understand the agent 
for shipping these poor unfortunate people 
has stated that he is authorized to ship 
10,000 1 They are to supply the place of 
those negroes who will not work under 
the blessings of the apprenticeship act. 
We advise the friend of the natives to 
read the horrifying details of the working 
of that system — infinitely worse is it than 
the old regime — and then we would ask 
whether it is probable that Bengali la- 
bourers will be more able to bear up, 
either under the influence of the climate 
or the oppression of the slave-driver? 
The original inhabitants of the western 
islands, a much more lobust race than the 
Bengalis, fell a sacrifice to the excessive 
toil attendant on sugar labour. We only 
await the most accuiate information from 
the best sources, in order to place the 
whole mystery of the Mauritius coloniza- 
tion system in its true light : it is a suffi- 
cient answer tor the present to say, that 
the last advices from Mauritius represent 
the coolies in revolt . — Daily News, Feb 8. 

We have been informed by an eye wit- 
ness of certain abuses of those ehokcd.irs 
who were put on guard over the coolies 
shipped for Demerara, on board the Hes- 
perus, Cnpt. Baxter, which vessel dropped 
down the river a few days ago. One of 
the coolies died ; and it is alleged, from 
the man having been refused pei mission, 
by the chokedars in guard, to come upon 
deck. The coolie in question was, it ap- 
pears against Ins will, kept down below 
during several hours of the night, not- 
withstanding repeated applications by him 
to be permitted to breathe the fresh air ; 
and within a few hours after he was, by 
the exertions and orders of our informant, 
brought on deck, the poor creature died. 
— GW., Feb. 7 

DOCKING COMPANY. 

A meeting of the Calcutta Docking 
Company took place on the 16th Febru- 
ary, when a report was read whien was 
highly satisfactory. 

The positive results of the year, after 
taking stock at the ditferent yards and 
bringing out, by analysis of each bill for 
work done, the exact return upon every 
item of material and labour, show a total 
of profits earned by the Company, after 
paying all arrears for labour, of Rs. 84,000, 
or twenty-eight per cent, upon the con- 
tributions paid up, or fourteen per cent, 


on the whole capital as yet subscribed 
for, comprising five hundred shares. This 
large return has been made under circum- 
stances not a little disadvantageous to the 
Company, Us. 600 per share only having 
been paid up; interest has run on heavily 
against the Association upon the pur- 
chase-money still unpaid, while, with 
heavy work on hand, the committee have 
been obliged to borrow money at disad- 
vantageous rates to procure the necessary 
supplies. 

The Company have decided on the 
purchase of the Lower Howrah Docks 
(which they now rented), for Rs. 2, 18,000. 

The Company have now on the stocks 
a large steamer for Government, to be com- 
pleted in June next, two small steamers 
for the Tugging Association, a small ves- 
sel of about two hundred tons, and many 
jobs of minor importance. 

The subjoined is a statement of the 
position of the Company, supposing all 
its engagements were paid up, and its 
assets realized : 

Due to the Company. 

500 shares subscribed first instalment of 


000,300,000, of which only realized as 

yet, 240,000 51,000 

Ditto, second instalment of 400 now called 

lor 200,000 

100 shares to he filled up in full 100, 000 

Building ami repairs now in hand 41,47!) 

Bills for ditto under recovery 92,241 

bale of land to Government, part of Kld- 
derporc now under realizition •• ■ • 60,000 

Sales of ditto at Howrah, will reali/,eabove 60,000 
1 louse at Howrah advertised lor sale .... 30,000 


Stock of timber, metals, &c„ on 31st Dec. 

1UJ7 • • 1,09,675 

Co.’s Rs 0,14,395 


Due by the Company. 
Ralancc due to the Union Bank 1,31,433 
To executors of Kyd, in ba- 
lance 2,1)0,410 

with interest 22,000 2,90,410 

To Carr, Tagore, and Co , for 
value of Upper Howrah Dock 60,000 
Sundry bills tor purchase of ma- 
terials 32,200 

For labour upon work in hand. . 30,914 

Balance to establishment 1,860 


5,46,817 5,46,817 
2,67,578 

CarT, Tagore, and Co.’s engage- 
ments to E. Macnnghten for 
Lower Howrah l)oek, if adopt- 
ed by the proprietors 2,10,000 


THE FREE PRESS DINNER. 

About 180 gentlemen assembled at the 
Town Hall on the 9th February, to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the emancipation 
of the Indian press, and to do honour to 
its liberator, Sir C. T. Metcalfe. Sir 
Charles sat at the head of the table, 
between the Chairman, Longueville 
Clarke, Esq., and R. D. Mangles, Esq. 
There were several native gentlemen 
present, including Ramnauth Tagore, 
Frossonna Coomar Tagore, Rustumjee 
Cowasjee, and Manikjee Rustomjce, 
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Esqrs. H. M. Parker, Esq. was in 
the vice-chair. 

After “ The Queen, ’ 

The Chairman gave “ The Freedom of 
the Press in India.” This announcement, 
it is said, “ was received with the most 
tremendous applause, waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, and the demonstrations of 
enthusiasm lasting several minutes.” The 
Chairman, at length, said he should not 
trespass on their time by descanting on 
the enlarged view of the question, but 
confine himself to offering two remarks; 
the one regarding the origin of the perio- 
dical press, the other relating to the 
results to which it has led. The perio- 
dical press of England owes its origin 
to the most despotic sovereign who ever 
swayed the British sceptre. Tyrannical 
as the race of the Tudors were, none 
was more so than Queen Elizabeth. 
Yet, when the lives, the liberties, the 
religion of the people were endangered 
by foreign invasion, and her crown at 
stake, she appealed to the nation for 
support, and she roused its enthusiasm 
through the mighty engine of a peuodieal 
press, winch was then for the fiist time 
established. As to the results winch 
that pi ess has produced, look at America 
and England, and compaie them with 
any other nation in the globe. They are 
wealthy, they are enlightened ; while the 
countries themselves have no nval in 
powei. It is the people which make 
the country; it is the free press which 
makes the people. Those who arc 
opposed to the freedom of the press in 
India, admit the excellency of the insti- 
tution in other countries; but they allege, 
that India is not prepared to receive it, 
and that peculiarities exist here which 
make its introduction dangerous ; hut of 
all countnes, British India most lequires 
the freedom of the press. “ I draw no 
nice distinctions. I admit the local 
peculiarities which are relied upon, and 
I assert that it is the existence of these 
very peculiarities which imperatively 
requires that the press of India should 
be free.” In support of this assertion, he 
appealed to the former and present state 
of this country, when the press was 
restricted, and when the press is free. 
They now had the same law for the press 
here, as exists in England. The English 
who have come to this distant clime 
have not left their liberty behind them, 
and the natives of the soil find that the 
English have brought liberty to them. 
“ The next contrast, gentlemen, is, that a 
system has been introduced alike bene- 
ficial for the governors and the governed. 
For the governors it is beneficial, for it 
not only dissipates discontent, hut it 
discloses it in the germ by exposing the 
causes by which it is generated. What 
18 peculiar situation of a Governor- 


general ? In him the fault is not, but it is 
in the system. He may be the wisest 
and the best of men, yet when he lands 
on these shores, what does he know of 
the country, the people, their language, 
their habits, customs or laws? He has 
to rule the destinies of eighty millions of 
people, without possessing those indis- 
pensable essentials for governing — expe- 
rience and local knowledge. He must 
either be a useless tool in the hands of 
those who surround him ; or if he he deaf 
to their adviee, his ignorance is his only 
guide. To this vast evil one remedy has 
been found— the freeing of the Indian 
press. If injustice he practised, there 
the injured can complain ; if suggestions 
are to he offered, they can he there 
proclaimed, and canvassed by the public, 
who may support their merits, or point 
out their inutility. How far did the 
freedom of the press conduce to the weal 
of the governed ? First, it confers freedom 
of discussion, which is the birth-right of 
every freeman. The majesty of the people 
is no idle phrase, for it impoits that which 
is really the case, that the true sove- 
reignty is in the nation, and not in its 
ruler. All kings, all governors are in 
fact hut the servants ot the state, placed 
at its head for their talents, their know- 
ledge, and their virtues ; justly respected 
for these qualities, and looked up to with 
gratitude for the benefits they dispense. 
Can it he emluied, then, that the people 
for whom they hold this trust are not to 
question their acts, or that the right of 
discussing the ineasuies of their rulers is 
to be denied to the state, for whose 
sei vice and weal they have been crowned? 
Hence, freedom ot discussion is a free- 
man’s hntli-riglit, and by freeing the 
press you benefit the governed. By 
freeing the press you likewise extend the 
blessings ot knowledge, and enlighten 
the people, a measure which all allow is 
of vital importance to India. The mail 
who is opposed to the freeing of the 
Indian press, must he the foe to the 
enlightening the natives. Free the press, 
and you strengthen the bond of union 
between the native and the British sub- 
ject — fiec the press, and you teach the 
natives what European countries are, 
what England is. You make them fami- 
liar with your laws, your manners, your 
arts, your sciences, your comforts, luxuries, 
wealth and independence.” 

The toast was drunk with immense 
cheers. 

Mr. Parker then gave “ The Governor- 
general,” and “ The Army.” 

The Chairman then proposed “ Their 
distinguished guest, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the I.ibciator of the Indian Press.” which 
was received with enthusiastic cheering. 
“ I cannot say more,” said Mr. Clarke, 
“ regarding our obligation to Sir Charles 
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Metcalfe, than that it is to him, his friend of the press will rest satisfied until 
wisdom, his decision, his independence, he sees it placed under the safeguard of 
we are indebted for that incalculable the sole palladium of civil society— trial 
blessing. But surpassing ns are the by jury. The press of India enjoys little 
claims of Sir Chmles Metcalfe on us, for of that security. It is only in the King’s 
this great act, how well are they supported Courts that it can appeal to a jury at all 
by the history of his Indian Jde. Look and in those courts it has no such appeal 
at him in every relation of society, the except upon a criminal charge. All its 
hospitable ho>4, the friend of the soeial civil liabilities are left to the absolute dis- 

circle, the charitable reliever of distress, cretion of the judges, which English 

the munificent patron of useful institu- principles and English practice have de- 
tions, the assiduous officer of Govern- nounced as a most unsale tribunal. It j 3 

ment, the statesman who cared for the necessary to go a step further, and obtain 

empire. Were i to seek tor that to which the security of jury trial in all cases where 
I might compare him, I should find it in the press is concerned. That point gained 
the sti iking feature of this country, where all will be sate, all will be permanent! 
numerous and magnificent streams flow Tones may combine against it. — Whigs 
through and fertilize vast tracts of land, may job, and Benthamites may blunder 
till, uniting together, they hum a mighty on. The press shall bring its enemies to 
river, bearing on its bosom the riches the ground, one after another, when it 
and commerce of the kingdom, and consti- shall fie enabled to launch its weapons 
tuting the source of all its gi outness. So fioin underneath the ,Egis of jury trial, 
with Sir Charles Metcalfe, his assiduity, Gentlemen, let us theiefore drink, in a 
his talent, his munificence. Ins chanties, full bumper, Trial by Jury, the bulwark 
his judgment, fiimness, and witegnty, of the fiecdoin of the press.” 

are the qualities resembling those rich The chairman then proposed the health 

streams, and uniting in linn, as they have of Lord William Bentmck, observing, “ It 
done, they have given to India that great was Lord William Bcntinek who ’first 
statesman, who has proved the pillar of practically set the press of India free, for 
her empire.” \\ hom, the moment that he landed on their 

Sir Charles Metcalfe.— “ Gentlemen, shores, to the hour tfiat he left them, the 
you have so ovei whelmed me with your restnctions existed but in name. Let me 
kindness, that l find myself quite unable recall to you also, gentlemen, Ins umfoiin 
to give expiession to my feelings, or to support of the cause of steam navigation, 

return my thanks as l could wish. I It is he that has sent the boats to the 

possess not the eloquence of my friend, distant provinces by inland navigation ; it 
the President, to enable me to do so; is he who is nobly advocating the scheme 
but I believe with him, and with you, in England; and though he has left our 
that a free press is a blessing in any shores, be has not deserted our irite- 
country ; and I peifcctly concur in all rests.” 

he has said in praise of it as applied to Mr. Parker proposed the health of 

this. We have ample proof of the vast Dwarkanath Tagore, in whom, lie ob- 
benefits accruing from a free press in our served, were, “ the qualities and attri- 
own country and in Ameiica; and it was lmtes which we desne to foster amongst 
on this proof that I acted as I did here, his countrymen at large : moral cour.ige, 
respecting the freedom of the press. I integrity, liberality, self-dependence, love 
will proceed no further on the subject of of truth, a sense of right, a scorn of 
the emancipation of the press. Were I wrong, and a freedom from prejudice.” 
before another tribunal, I might defend Mr. Leith gave, “ The memory of 
that measure ; but here, no defence is Rammoliun Roy, and to bespeak your 
required. You are all with me. I shall best wishes and aid for the enlightenment 
conclude, gentlemen, with thanking you, of the people of India.” 
first for the honour you have done me m Baboo Prossonno Coomar Tagore. — 
inviting me to this party, in celebration “ Gentlemen, as a friend of the late 
of the freedom of the press; and, secondly, Rammohnn Roy, and one who was glad 
for the exceeding kindness with which to participate, though in a minor degree, 
you have just drank my health.” in the persecutions lie suffered, and a 

Mr. C. It. Piinsepsaid: “ We arc rnet native of India, I rise to offer you my 
to celebrute the anniversary of the libe- warmest thanks for the honour you have 
rated press of India, in the presence of done to the memory of my late lamented 
its illustrious liberator; but we must not fiiend, and for the interest you have cx- 
forget that much yet remains to be done, pressed tor the improvement of my coun- 
it is not enough that the freedom of the try. When you hear that we complain of 
press should be declared by the statute, omissions on the part of Government as 
or advance by regulation, nor is it suffi- regards the improvement of our country 
cicnt that it should be guarded by all the and the cause of education, I wish you 
provisions that the ingenuity of man or of not to understand that we mean to say, 
Law Commissioners can devise. No true that it has totally neglected to perform its 
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duty* but it had not done so much in this 
respect as it ought and could have done. 
The day when the distinctions of colour, 
caste, and religion, and the difference 
between conquerors and conquered, will 
be totally banished, is, I am happy to 
say, fast approaching, when we shall he 
treated not as conquered, but as fellow- 
subjects of the British crown. Some have 
thought fit to surmise, that by the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the people of 
India, the connexion between her and 
England will ultimately be dissolved. 
These people, I say, are quite wrong ; 
because if gratitude he a feeling inherent 
in human nature, and if education and 
enlightenment tend to cherish that feel- 
ing, how can it be asserted, if India 
owe to England, her mother country, a 
heavy debt of gratitude for her enlighten- 
ment, that she will prove an ungrateful 
daughter? No; on the contrary, education, 
and allowing to the people of India the 
exercise of the political privileges regard- 
ing the English, as at home, is the surest 
way of establishing British rule in India 
on the firmest basis. Although, gentle- 
men, you perceive but a small number of 
my countrymen present this evening to 
do honour to the occasion, yet I have 
reason to believe that it will not be long 
ere this cause of complaint against them 
will he removed. The day will soon come 
when in this hall, and on such an occa- 
sion, your number will not command so 
overwhelming a majority, hut rathei he in 
the minority. I cannot, gentlemen, pro- 
ceed further. Though thoughts I have, I 
bare not language sufficient at command 
to express them. I therefore conclude 
with again returning you my warmest 
thanks tor the honour you base done by 
the last toast.” 

“The Indian Press,” and other toasts, 
not connected with the object of the 
meeting, were then proposed in elaborate 
speeches. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, previous to tak- 
ing his leave, proposed, in most courteous 
terms, and with considerable warmth of 
feeling, the health of the chairman and 
stewards. He stated, that at the close 
of the evening he could not leave the room 
without expressing his full concurrence in 
the various sentiments which had been 
expressed by the several speakers during 
the course of this dinner ; that from the 
display of eloquence, independence, and 
high and manly spirit, he looked upon 
the proceedings of this meeting as of 
y er y great importance ; and that, as far as 
ite proceedings related to himself, he 
should ever cherish the memory of them ; 
he should ever consider that evening as 
? ne of the proudest moments of his ex- 
istence; and that, whether he returned 
to India, or passed the rest of his career 
171 kpgland, it should be his endeavour, 
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in liia future aett and career, to preserve 
the good opinion, and continue to merit 
the degree of estimation, which had been 
expressed for, and shewn to him, on this 
memorable occasion. 

After Sir Charles retired, a few of the 
party, with the help of devilled turkies and 
champagne, kept up the party to a late 
hour. 

SIR C. METCALFE. 

The dinner given to SirC. Metcalfe on 
Saturday, by the Calcutta public, assem- 
bled about two hundred persons, includ- 
ing the bishop, Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
and numerous officials. Sir J. i\ Grant 
presided ; but, excepting the health of Sir 
C. Metcalfe, not one of the toasts elicited 
a spark of enthusiasm. The inhabitants of 
Calcutta had exhausted their spirit and 
animation the previous night. — English- 
man , Feb. 12. 

The parting entertainment to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, on the IJJth February, 
went off with less eclat than we ex- 
pected. The number of persons assem- 
bled, though they consisted of all classes 
of inhabitants, did not exceed five hun- 
dred, whereas, on a former occasion, we 
remember there were not less than seven 
hundred present. This may be accounted 
for, paitly by the prevalence of sickness, 
partly by the ronsideiation that many of 
those who had shaied in the various en- 
tertai merits were fairly tired out, and 
partly by a little calculation of the expense 
of such continual festivities. The ball com- 
menced about ten o’clock, on the arrival 
of Sir Charles, who was received at the 
door by a formidable body of stewards, 
and escorted to the ball-room, the band 
ot course playing “Chailey is my dar- 
ling.” We shall only remark of the music 
and the dancing, that the one was worthy 
ot the other. After dancing till twelve 
o’clock, every body went down to supper, 
which was laid out, on eight or ten long 
tables, in the lower hall. At a separate 
table raised in the centre of the hall, sat 
Sir Edward Ryan, having Sir Charles 
Metcalle on his right, and Mrs. Sliak- 
speare on his left, near whom likewise 
sat Mrs. Cameron, the Hon. Mr. Came- 
ron. Miss Ross, &c. 

When sufficient time had elapsed for 
the due refreshment of the assembly, Sir 
Edward Ryan, craving silence, rose and 
spoke to the following effect : 

“ Ladies, upon any common occasion 
I should have thought it necessary to 
have apologized for venturing in your pre- 
sence to propose a toast. At present, I 
am confident I shall not only receive your 
applause and approbation for thus deviat- 
ing from the ordinary rules of society, 
but I may with truth consider myself as 

(C) 
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the humble, though very imperfect, in- 
strument of expressing your feelings of 
respect, of regard (may 1 not add, of 
affection ?) towards the distinguished 
guest who has this night honoured us 
with his presence. The first meeting at 
this place to do honour to my friend was 
by a portion of society, who were anxious 
publicly to express the high estimation in 
which they held one of the great public 
acts of my worthy friend, while placed 
at the head of this Government — I mean 
what is termed the liberation of the Indian 
press. I was not able to join the assem- 
blage of gentlemen on that occasion, con- 
sidering, as I do, that it is not consistent 
with the office I hold, to mix myself up 
with political questions cither in favour 
of or opposed to the Government of this 
place, But ii the political opinions of so 
obscure an individual me known to tbc 
persons here assembled, they will not, I 
am sure, tor an instant think that 1 could 
he opposed to the liberty of the press in 
any part of the globe. But, ladies, we 
(I mean my sex) felt that something more 
was wanting to crown our effoifs, and 
that without an expiession of your feel- 
ings, our attempts would but he partially 
successful. As your most humble dele- 
gate, imperfectly, I know, expressing your 
feelings, and much loss competent to do 
so than many who surround me, I express 
in your name, and m the name of all pre- 
sent, our deep regret that tins is the last 
public occasion in tins place on which 
we shall meet one to whom all have 
joined in doing honour ; and in your name, 
and in the name of all, I wish him health, 
happiness, and every earthly prosperity ; 
and I propose as a toast : ‘ Long life, 
health, and happiness to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe in his native land.”’ 

When the loud cheers following upon 
this addiess had subsided, Sir Chas. Met- 
calfe rose: he evidently Inhumed under 
great emotion. lie could with difficulty 
articulate his acknowledgments He felt 
that this was Ins last farewell, and the 
sensation choked his utterance. Sir Charles 
spoke his thanks, and Ins adieus, cheered 
by the men and mourned by the ladies. 
Numeious handkerchiefs were m i equa- 
tion. 

It was supposed that the company 
would here have quitted the table ; but 
Capt. T. J. Taylor, of the Madras service, 
remembering that one of Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s qualities had been ovei looked in 
the various enumerations of his viitues, 
recalled to the recollection of the assem- 
bly the militaiy gallantry evinced by Sir 
Charles, though in the civil service, when 
he volunteered for the storm of Deeg, and, 
to the admiration of the whole army, en- 
tered that fortress sword in hand, among 
the foremost of the storming party. Capt. 
T. added, as a remarkable fact, that the 


two most distinguished statesmen the 
Indian civil service had produced, Mr 
Elphinstone and Sir Charles Metcalfe* 
had always been soldiers wherever they 
could be so : the former, the statesman of 
Poonah, was a soldier at Assaye; the 
latter, the statesman of Delhi, was a sol- 
dier at Deeg. — Ahr. from Englishman. 

Sir Charles embarked in the St. George 
on the 15th February. 

The following is a copy of the address 
voti d to Sir C. Metcalfe, at a public 
meeting at Agia, on the 27th November. 

“ Hon. Sir : We, the undesigned lhi- 
tish Residents at Agra, and its vicinity, 
beg to approach you, on the occasion of 
your departure from the seat of your Go- 
vernment, with the expression of our siiu 
cere and unmixed regret. 

“ It is not our design, nor perhaps 
could we sufficiently enumerate the many 
beneficent acts which have emanated dur. 
ing the long period within which you 
have been called on to take a part in, or to 
preside over the affairs of tins country; 
but we cannot refiain from adverting to 
one, which (should the general repoit he 
true) is universally numbed as the cause 
of the loss of your eminent and invaluable 
service. We allude to the act by winch 
the freedom of the press was extended to 
tins country : and we beg to express our 
conviction that nothing has occurred since 
the passing of the act in question, neither 
is there any just reason to suppose there 
will occur, to afford the slightest ground 
to doubt the judgment winch caused its 
enactment. 

“ You are now retiring from the active 
duties of the government of a country, in 
the affairs of which you have for an unin- 
terrupted peiiod of tliiity- seven years been 
intimately connected, and whose lofty atti- 
tude and name amongst surrounding 
states have been maintained, not less by 
your dimness and decision, than by the 
spotless punty of your character; and we 
del ive some consolation in the hope that 
your energies, yet unimpaired, will be ex- 
erted in your native country to promote 
and advocate the best interests of India, 
and thus not entirely to deprive the coun- 
cils which direct its affairs of your valua- 
ble and extensive experience. 

“ To your public worth and virtues, the 
gratitude of all India is most justly due, 
while iu the less conspicuous but equally 
honourable character of a member of so- 
ciety, you command the esteem and best 
wishes of the entire community; and we 
have reason to know that, whilst by 
classes your loss will be deplored, by none 
will your absence be more deeply felt than 
by the distressed and destitute, who have 
uniformly found in you the munificent 
benefactor and generous friend. 
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In conclusion, we beg to offer our 
earnest wishes that, under the direction of 
a merciful Providence, you may have a 
speedy and prosperous voyage to your na- 
tive shoies, and he there long blessed with 
a continuance of health to enjoy the re- 
ward of honest, honourable service, and 
the gratification which the knowledge of 
having gained the respect and love of mil- 
lions of our native fellow-subjects, with 
the esteem and honour of your own coun- 
ttymen, must ever afford.” 

“ Agra, L’7th November 1837.” 

COLE INSURRECTION. 

An insurrection of the Coles has taken 
place, caused partly by a number ot pri- 
soners having been killed at Kishenpoor 
jail, while attempting to escape, which 
their relatives determined to revenge ; 
and partly at the instigation of Poto, sir- 
dar of Itajabasa. The leaders were Poto, 
Narra Borah, ami Pondooa, of Buhm- 
dreu, and Burrai, ot Khunbund. The 
project was to kill all the Sahib Log , ex- 
pel the Dikoos (sepoys), and plunder the 
villages. Poto, a shrewd fellow, woiked 
upon the superstitions ot the people, by 
pretending he had charms, which would 
render the wearer invulnerable, and pre- 
vent the guns from going off. On the 17th 
November, four hundred men of the 
Ramgurh Light Inf., with a brigade of 
six-pounders and sixty men ot the 5th 
Local Iloise, inarched from CJiyebasa to- 
wards the south, and arrived atsinngseea, 
about a mile from the pass, next morning. 
The advance and rear guards had been 
stiengthcned, and all the baggage kept 
closed up to the re.tr of the column, in 
case of accidents, although we had not 
the remotest idea of an attack. The pass 
is a rocky ascent, winding through the 
hills, with jungle, rocks, and ravines on 
either side. By the time the column had 
got about half- way through, the advance 
guard (about forty yards a- head) picked 
up a bow-string and two arums, crossed 
in the middle ot the road (probably a 
challenge), and had scateely gone ten 
paces Imtlicr, when a flight of allows 
came among them from the light, fol- 
lowed by screams like a herd of jackals. 
Ihe arrows now fell as far as the horse, 
wounding several men. The Coles had 
taken up capital positions. One man was 
hilled, and five or six wounded ; and a 
feport reached us that three others died 
of their wounds at Khunbund. After 
clearing the pass, we mustered our hands, 
and found that one subadar, one havildar, 
and thiiteen sepoys were wounded, two 
severely, none dangerously. An arrow 
lom a Cole bow will, at one hundred 
yards, do as much mischief as a bullet. 

detachment marched due south to 
Ju ggeinatporc, in ancient days the resi- 


dence of the Singbhoom Rajah. There 
are still traces of a mud fort, and near the 
village a pile of brieks, said to be the ruins 
of a mundir : topes of mangoe trees scat- 
tered here and there, ami remains of tanks, 
show that it must have been lormerly a 
place ot some note in this desolate wil- 
derness. A small party was sent off irom 
this to seize some murderers, who were 
supposed to have concealed themselves 
in Tondang Ilattoo. The village was de- 
serted, but the women and two men 
were found in poot (concealment) close 
by; the latter, having resisted, were 
killed, and the women hi ought in to 
camp. After their examinations had been 
taken, they were set at liberty. Marched 
to Jypoie, due east. The village was 
neaily deserted, most of the inhabitants 
having joined the insurgents. A Taufee 
repotted that the whole country to the 
east and south had risen, and that there 
were two thousand armed men stationed 
on the load at and about Koela Booroo, 
under Poto, Borah, Debee, &e. &c. The 
detachment marched to the place, but not 
a man was to he seen. 1 m om the watch- 
fires still burning, it was evident that they 
were assembled in huge iiumheis ; their 
heai ts however tailed them. 'The work of 
devastation commenced. Nazim Dohur 
and Room were burnt to thegiound, and 
a large quantity ot gum carried off. The 
troops then leturneil to camp, and next 
dayman-lied to Room, where theylormed 
a standing camp until the 1 1th ol Decem- 
ber, during which time Poto, Borah, 
Nana, Burial, and Maiignee, the sor- 
cerer, together with eighty or ninety 
others at Sirmgseea, were captured. Se- 
veral dours weie also made upon Pools, 
formed by disaffected villagers in the 
dense jungles about Terraro and Khun- 
bund ; near six hundred head of eattle 
and immense quantities of grain carried 
off ; Klumhund, Comar Doogee, part of 
Buluinhea, Collya, tNe. tvc. burnt to the 
giound. Capt.W., the Goverrior-generurs 
agent, having applied tor and leceived 
fioin Government extra-judicial powers, 
joined on the 18th December, tried and 
convicted the five ungleaders, ot having 
been in open rebellion against, and hav- 
ing resisted theauthoiity of, Government. 
They were condemned to death. Poto, 
Burrai, and Narra. were liuug near Jug- 
gei natpore on the lstJanuaiy, and Bo- 
rah and Pondooa next day at the Siring- 
seea ghat. These are the first executions 
which have taken place in Singbhoom, 
and, it is to be hoped, will have good 
effect. Some thousands of Coles were 
present. Some ghat opponents being at 
large, the detachment moved again on the 
3d south to Kassira, on the 4-th to Goo- 
mereea, four miles from Jynth, a Hindoo 
Teeruth on the Byturug, and thence east 
to Kanta Marine, in Oulapoor, where 
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they remained from the 12th to the 18th, 
and returned through the Bagabeela Pass, 
from whence they descended to the plain 
of Colban, and urrived at Chyebasa on the 
22d January. Colban is throughout an 
arid waste, but in some parts presents 
fine prospects, owing to the bold outline 
and picturesque appearance of the hills, 
with the undulating plains which form 
the forage round ; but as for cultivation, 
except in the immediate vicinity of the 
villages, there is none. Rice, a little 
maize, with here and there a few sickly 
tobacco plants, is the extent of agricul- 
ture to be seen. The Coles are an ex- 
tremely indolent race, never working, 
except as much as is absolutely necessary 
to save them from starvation, and a prey 
to the most barbarous and absurd super- 
stitions. They go about, women and men, 
almost in a state of nature : one yard of 
cloth would literally furnish trousseaux 
for a dozen Cole belles. — Corr. English- 
man, Feb. 13. 

PULVERIZED M1I.K. 

Pro r cssor O’Shaughnessy, in his Manual 
of Chemistry , describes the process of 
preparing pulverized milk . 

“ A much better substitute can lie pre- 
pared, however, by evaporating perfectly 
fiesh milk to dryness at the temperature 
of 100°. The process requires attention to 
prevent the teraperatinc rising, which 
would curdle the milk, and the fluid must 
be in very shallow pans, in order to acce- 
lerate the evaporation. The heat should 
be applied by a water-bath. The milk thus 
treated dries perfectly, keeps for months, 
and retains its solubility in water. The 
flavour of the solution is exactly that of 
fresh milk. The powder makes excellent 
custards and puddings, and is a capital 
article of food, even of luxury* at sea. The 
process I now desenbe I communicated 
to Mr. Previte, of this city, who suc- 
ceeded thereby in preparing what he calls 
his ‘ pulverized milk,’ which, when made 
as I describe, I can confidently recom- 
mend.” 

THE MOFUSSIL. 

Lord Auckland's Camp. — Lord Auck- 
land was at Gurmukteeser on the 20th 
January. Letters from his camp an- 
nounce, that the country is in a dreadful 
state from famine. Government, it is 
said, have given employment to 1 ,000 poor 
people. — Gyananneshun , Feb. 11. 

Agra . — Sir C. Metcalfe took his depar- 
ture on the 18th January; the whole of 
the troops were drawn out and formed 
into a street. 

Small-pox continues raging with great 
violence among the natives. Amongst 
the European population two officers have 
already fallen victims to it, and six or 


eight non-commissioned officers and sol. 
diers. 

Bkaugulpore. — A petty rajah, of a 
place called Muhawar, has been convicted 
before the Sessions Judge of Bhaugulpore, 
of the wilful and unprovoked murder of 
an elephant-driver, whom he had tied to 
a post in a tent, and there deliberately ( 
cut his body in pieces with a sword. The 
Sessions Judge had condemned the rajah 
to suffer capitally, and referred the sentence 
to the Nizamut Adawlut for confirmation. 

Delhi. — Letters from the interior give 
the most horrible accounts of the state of 
the country. Starvation and misery pre- 
vail to an unexampled extent, and there 
appears, unhappily, no reason to expect a 
mitigation of the existing horrors for many 
months to come. Wc submit the follow- 
ing extract from a letter received from a 
friend by yesterday’s dawk : — 

“ Delhi Territory, 2d February.— I am 
now in a land of famine — not a leaf or a 
green thing to be seen, excepting a very 
little cultivation on the banks of the 
canal, which gets a sip of water once 
a- week. There are no trees here ; but to 
the eastward, towards Dililee, every tree 
has had its branches lopped for fodder for 
cattle; the trees, every one without ex- 
ception, sacred or unsaered, all done for 
by the harmless natives, who of course 
have a right to do with their own just as 
they like. The Bhuttecs are in excellent 
order under Capt. Thorseby, or we might 
expect a descent just as the crops are 
ripe. This part of the country usually 
abounds with quail ; this year there is not 
one to be found. If it does not rain, the 
greater part of the district must he de- 
populated. The people (I particularly 
allude to the Bagrees), who have no 
attachment to the soil, will probably 
never come back again, but establish 
themselves about Ublior, or on the hanks 
of the Sutlege.” — Englishman , Feb. I k 

Cawnporc. — A diary of a traveller 
through the Cawnporc districts shows, in 
true colours, the state of a considerable 
tract of country, at a time when a famine 
is actually raging. By it we see that a 
belt of country extending from Gurmukh- 
teshur Ghat to near Allahabad is suffering 
from the severest distress ; that the people 
are starving and flying they know not 
whither in the hopes of obtaining food, 
and that a prospect of still more harass- 
ing misery, from a failure of the spring 
crop, presents itself throughout. The 
country bordering either side of the 
Jumna is, if possible, in a more deplor- 
able state, with perhaps a greater cer- 
tainty of the failure of the same crop. 
But there cun be no doubt of the extreme 
misery prevalent, and the only rational 
consideration the subject can beget, is 
how to apply relief. To do this, in any 
way proportioned to the distress, will re- 
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quire active measures, and tlie decided 
interference ot Government. This latter, 
we conceive, can only be usefully exerted 
m, as we have urged before, exporting 
lood from where it is abundant to where 
it is not, and supplying means by which 
it can be made available where it exists, 
but is not in use. The country below 
Allahabad appears to have escaped the 
severe drought, and may be supposed to 
have a considerable quantity of food for 
exportation; indeed, we learn from our 
diarist, that a quantity from that quarter 
is finding its way into the Dooab. Let 
then Government supply funds for more 
considerable importation, as well as for 
the purchase of the food that we know is 
in these districts. — Agra Ukhbar , Feb. 3. 

Nusscerabad. — This station is as weary, 
dull, flat, stale, and unprofitable as ever. 
The most of the inspections are over, 
and the good old brigadier appears as 
young ns ever, for he intends to begin 
hngading a- fresh, to keep the llnjpootana 
field-force in good trim— nothing like it. 
Sinull-pox is raging very virulently here, 
and in the villages circumjacent. Five or 
six office is have been attacked, but no 
mentality amongst them as yet ; one death 
occui led in the European barracks, and 
m the villages theyaie diopping oir like 
1 otton sheep. The 71th ai rived some 
dajs ago. Grain is getting cheaper, and 
the ciops about cantonments, though 
small, on account of the paucity of water 
last year, aie looking very well indeed. 
The adjutant of the 52d is under arrest 
hy orileis of Capt. Hell the late business 
on an officer of the 22d is, I believe, 
quashed. — Ibid. 

Snnlahr -It is bittcily cold now hero, 
nnt diy and clear, and no appeaianee ol 
lam or snow. We have every reason to 
fear a famine — ottali is selling at eleven 
si eis, and gram thirteen for a rupee. Your 
political economists may say as they will, 
mt it (foes appear to us, who are not in 
the scciets of the craft, that the only way 
m which Government can interfere, with- 
out causing greater evils, is to offer a 
bounty on importation. This is a most 
surpiismg season altogether lor this re- 
f! on ; °' v,, 'b r to the falling of no snow ; the 
iees and shrubs imagining it to be spring, 
a e forth their buds ; cherry-trees 

full blossom, the wheat is already 
it ? nd , as tbe sun s power increases, 
win* ♦ ^ caret * W ‘N be destroyed for 
"iint of moisture. — Ibid. 

tcrnmn W 'T^ ThC Crops are finer in these 
am/rhl * w , n were ever before seen, 
*7,^ I will venture to say 
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bis majesty, accompanied by the heir- 
apparent. several members of the royal 
family, and household, went in state to 
the Jumma Musjeed. Ilis majesty left 
the paluce, escorted by the household 
brigade, with their re.-pectivc bands, and 
proceeded by the Delhi gate, where the 
palace guards and port guns were drawn 
up for the purpose of saluting his majesty. 
The assemblage of people within the 
Musjeed was very great, and, with the 
different colours of their dresses, drawn 
up in lines across the square, had a very 
pleasing effect, particularly at that part of 
the ceremony where the whole multitude 
piostiated themselves, bowing their heads 
to the ground, with that regularity and 
silence, marking the sanctity of their 
devotion . — Delhi Gaz . , Dec. 27. 

Lpwards of 200 of those who were en- 
gaged in the attack on Lieut. Waterfield’s 
boat (last vol., p. 114), have been seized, 
and a considerable portion ot the lieute- 
nant s and bis lady’s apparel found at 
Bulimi Gnrli. None ot the jewels or gold 
taken have been rccoveied ; but, from the 
cippaiel having been found at this place, it 
is said the Government will compel the 
rajah to make compensation to Lieut. W. 
for his losses. 

Onde . — A correspondent of the Daily 
Nph'r lias made the following statement: 

“ A gentleman who left Lucknow about 
a month before the king’s death, and who 
lived iri bis family, told me he had not the 
smallest doubt bis majesty would die by 
poison soon after be left him, and he ex- 
pected to hear of his death everyday. All 
the king’s food he himself (the gentleman 
in question) purchased, by bis majesty’s 
older, in the bazar, saw every article 
diessed, and carried to table before him. 
He often went with the king in disguise, 
at night, to diaw water from the public 
wells for his majesty’s use. Several at- 
tempts had been made to poison the king, 
all ot which his majesty attributed to the 
late vizier, who was afraid Ins majesty 
would some time or other make him dis- 
gorge Ins ill-gotten wealth. The king was 
an innocent, amiable man, and all the dis- 
orders of the country were owing to the 
vizier, whom his majesty was unable to 
contiol, as he was supported by the resi- 
dent. I regret that the gentleman above 
alluded to went borne shortly after I saw 
him. I can rely with implicit confidence 
on his word.” 
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Die king is suffering from a dropsical 
attack, which it is expected will be fatal. 

His Royal Highness Prince Ilemy of 
Orange paid a visit to the court and city, 
from Cawnpore. 

His Highness Nawab Ecbal ud Dowla 
arrived in Calcutta on the 2d February, 
from Benares. He has departed, on the 
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Duke of Bedford , for England, where he 
intends to urge his claims to the throne 
of Oude. 

The Punjaub. — The merchants have 
discovered a new route between Cabool 
and the Company’s territoi ies, by adopting 
which they will avoid many of the duties, 
delays, and inconveniences, attendant on 
travelling through the Seik states. From 
Cabool to Pashung, a distance of forty 
coss, through an uninhabited district, 
abounding in wood and water; from Pa- 
shung to Serai-sokiu-chinar, there are a 
few houses, inhabited by Patans, to be 
met with here and there. From Soktu- 
serai to Serai Duriabund, in three days 
and nights, during which no animal even 
is to be seen. From Duriabund it is a four 
days’ journey to Delimit Ismail Khan, 
where duty is paid to Runjeet Sing’s cus- 
tom-house agents From Dehrali Ismail 
Khan, the road leads through Moot tan, 
Bahawulpore, to the Company’s tcin to- 
nes. 

Cashmere . — In Cashmere rice is selling 
at one maurid and thirty puck ha seers for 
the rupee, other grain in proportion ! The 
shawl-weavers are in great distress, and 
regret very much having left Loodiunah. 

Cabul. — Nawab Lbdool SummudKhan, 
late commander-m-cliiet of foot troops of 
Ameer Dost Alahomed Khan, left the 
service, but with great disgrace, having 
been stripped of every fraction by the 
Ameer, for faults committed at Jillalabad. 
The nawab is at present at Bokhaia, in 
the employ of the ameer of that city, and 
is raising 5, (XX) infantry, and is belter off 
than when at Cabul. The command of 
the 1st regiment f ell on Col. Rattray (now 
Fulah Mahomed Khan, Bahadoor) ; the 
command of the 2d on Mr. Harlan, as a 
temporary arrangement. Mr. East left 
Cabul recently, not accepting employ 
there. His trip to Cabul has added no- 
thing to his pockets. l)r. Lord uml Lieut. 
Wool of the navy, atttached to the British 
mission at Cabul, have proceeded to Koon- 
dun, to Meer Moorad Beg, this chief hav- 
ing invited them over to examine the ill- 
ness he is suffering from. These arc the 
first Europeans that ever went openly to 
this country. Capt. Burnes and Lieut. 
Leech, of the Bombay sei vice, are at Ca- 
bul, quite well, and enjoy the fine winter 
ol that place. 

The Ameer of Bokhara is ready to 
assist the Ameer of Cabul with money and 
troops against the Sikhs. The Ameer of 
Cabul is thinking of proceeding to Pesha- 
war in person, alter the winter, or dining 
it. The ambassador from the court of 
Persia to Cabul has taken the sulks at 
Khandar, and will not proceed to Cabul, 
in consequence ol the English minion 


having arrived before him. He is still at 
Khandar, and Mahomed Khan Paish 
Kismut has been sent to Khandar, to 
learn what is the intent of the Persian 
monarch’s mission. '1 he Ameer of Cabul 
bas this year three missions to attend to • 
one of Bombay and British India, one of 
Persia, and one of Bokhara. The Bok- 
hara mission was to leave Cabul with 
persons of character, sent by Ameer Dost 
Mahomed Khan, to the ruler of that 
place, to relate the different treaties be- 
tween the two Ameers against the Sikhs 
and Meer Morad Beg, ruler of Koon- 
duz. 

Ajmere . — Grain still continues very dear 
at Ajmere, grass and crops entirely parched 
up; unless we get ram about Clnistmas, 
the prospect is very bad. Small-pox rag- 
ing badly ; upwards of 3,000 children have 
died of it within six weeks, as well as some 
adults. 

Tonk . — It is stated that certain of the 
zemindars of the Wazerce tribe, with 
their forces, amounting to fifteen thou- 
sand men, made an attack on the Maha- 
rajah’s army, and, notwithstanding the 
coinage and good conduct of the royal 
troops, the Wazerees gained the victory. 
It is said that fifteen hundred men were 
killed or wounded on both sides. l)oul 
Smd, an ollieer of Nehal Sing’s army, 
was amongst the killed. 

Gunduck. — Morail Beg, the hakim of 
this place, has been very ill for some time, 
and but little hopes are entertained ot his 
reeoveiy. lie sent a letter to Capt. Alex- 
ander Burnes, requesting the attendance 
of a European doctor. The doctor was 
sent, and by his skill the hakim recovered. 
He was so well pleased with his Euro* 
peari medical practitioner, that he com- 
plimented his country by saying he wish- 
ed the English would come and instruct 
his people. 

Bokhara.— Rumour says, that the ru- 
ler of till", place, having heard that the 
English have obtained great reputation 
throughout the world, has a great desire 
to keep on amicable terms with the Sahe- 
lian- Ali- Shan. 

Candahar . — Travellers from this coun- 
try report that the nazim bad an inten- 
tion of sending one of bis sons to Iran, 
m order, if possible, to effect a peace 
with its ruler; but having received a 
friendly letter from the English, promis- 
ing to aid him against that power, he 
has, in consequence, postponed the em- 
bassy. 

NcpauL — The former dewan of the 
ruler of this kingdom, Bhecm Sein fnaP' 
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pa, whcr was imprisoned, together with 
jpg nephew, and in whose place Pundit 
ltughoo Nath Sing was appointed, has at 
length been released, and the ruler has 
granted to him a salary of three thousand 
iupees a month. 

Shekhawattee. — A letter from tliis quar- 
ter, dated January 27th, gives some de- 
tails ot Major Forster’s further operations. 
During his absence from Joonjnoo, the 
Kuzznks made a considerable head on the 
Jodepoor frontier, and attacked the town 
of Luchmimghur with eight hundred men. 
The major had only six horsemen there, 
but, with the assistance ot the Scekur 
tag-rags, they managed to repulse them. 
As he is prohibited from entering the Jo- 
depoor territories, where these plunderers 
find asylum and encouragement, this ap- 
parent protection incited the Tliakoorof 
Goorii, who occupies one of the strongest 
holds inToorwuttee, who collected follow- 
ers, and having entered the village of Kek- 
raiia, in Shekavvuftee, belonging to Khe- 
tiee, and under Major Forster’s protec- 
tion, he there Killed the principal zemin- 
dar, plundered the village, and earned 
off the Thakooranee. Immediate notice 
was sent to Sree Btilluh, the auinil ot 
Toorwuttee, demanding his aid in appre- 
hending the offender ; but Sree Bullul) 
was more inclined to take a few hundreds 
ot rupees as hush-money, than to run 
the iisk of getting his head broke in op- 
posing a chief w ho had beaten off Ameer 
Khan’s twenty thousand men with eighty 
guns. The major despatched a nail) res- 
sald.ir, with fifty horse, and a perwanna 
to Belas Sing, demanding his presence to 
answer for the serious charges preferred 
against him. The pei wanna he would not 
icccivu, and ordered the horsemen off 
forthwith. Iri a tew seconds some hun- 
dreds of matchlocks were levelled at them, 
and a volley fired, which killed one smvar. 
The mnjoi ’s men dismounted, and charged 
“''lord m hand, and rut down eight; hut 
as the fort is a chaubavja, stiongly built of 
iffone, they could make no impression 
with only small arms, consequently they 
fell hack out of shot reach, and encamped. 
Major Forster received the intimation on 
the 2.'M January, and ordered four com- 
panies, two guns, and one hundred horse 
to accompany him to the aid of the de- 
tachment. On arriving on the morning 
of the 24-tli, they found the town a very 
arge one, built pucka, and situated at 
he base of the highest hill in this part of 
the world ; having a strong pucka fort on 
,e southern extremity of the town, und 
pother on the peak of the hill, which is 
, in the map as being sixteen 

'undred feet high. No sooner had the 
, e 7 e corne within reach of their inatch- 
cks, than they commenced firing, and, 
* ,ar a8 ™uld be judged, the whole 


range of the hill, for more than two miles 
on each side of the town, was covered 
with armed men ; four thousand would 
be within the number actually collected 
to oppose the little force. As the detach- 
ment had to pass the base of one ot these 
hills, Major Forster determined on push- 
ing up a company, and driving them off, 
so as to enable his party to go on unmo- 
lested. This was done in the most enthu- 
siastic manner by the detachment, with- 
out the loss of a man, as they would not 
stand. Having reached the town, the 
major came to the resolution to storm the 
town Jort forthwith ; with this view lie 
brought up his guns. However, the 
enemy got frightened at the array, and 
quitted the fort as the detachment ad- 
vanced to the attack, and letired up to a 
stockade, about mid- way up the peak 
hill, winch commanded the lower tort, 
so that our friends began to feel the jingal- 
balls telling in. This made Major F. re- 
solve to drive them away fr:m their for- 
midable position ; and as the large guns 
could not hear on them, being ensconced 
behind large rocks, the men gallantly vo- 
lunteered, the horsemen also joining on 
foot, and in a few minutes the stockade 
was ours. The following morning, about 
eighty tag-rags of Khetroe did venture 
to join the major, under the Dhahze ; but 
even with tins aid, he had scaicely five 
hundred men in all. On the 25th Major 
F. divided his small band into three divi- 
sions, and so ananged it that they should 
all meet together at the top ot the hill, 
and, after taking breath, escalade the 
place, if possible. Nothing could exceed 
the ardour and gallant bearing of the ma- 
jor’s men. On they scrambled : the ad- 
vance under the major’s son, William, 
who led them in a manner thut called 
forth the admiration of all. Major Forster 
of cour.se did not remain behind, and un- 
der the cover of the two guns, which he 
planted in the battery, the insurgents 
were driven, step by step, till they 
reached the fort ; from thence, not only 
showers of bullets, but huge stones and 
rocks, were hut led down at our force. 
Having arrived within half pistol-shot of 
the place, the major called a halt, to take 
breath, and after one quarter of an hour’s 
rest, the bugle sounded the assault ; a 
loud 6hout and determined bearing in the 
advance had the desired effect ; the enemy 
were seen to fiy from the walls, and Fors- 
ter’s party, mounting on one another’s 
backs, gamed the w r alls, where the British 
flags were soon seen flying in triumph. Our 
lads bayoneted and cut down thirteen in 
this attack, who had not time to fly ; but 
we did not give them any rest. Flaring 
a small garrison in the fort, the major 
pushed on after the fugitives, knocking 
them over in all directions on tops of 
peaks, others running down the deep 
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della, and many, who were wounded, 
were, it is to lie feared, killed, so much 
were the men excited at the time. About 
one hundred and fifty, or more, were 
killed of the insurgents in this affair; and 
notwithstanding the very groat advantages 
they possessed over us, it is strange our 
loss has been so trifling, only five killed 
and twenty-seven wounded. — English- 
man. 

Jtypoor .— The Huwnl Bercc Sal is 
very ill, and not expected to survive his 
sickness. Ills death will open a gate for 
fresh intrigues in this town. 

EXCEKPTA. 

Messrs. Edam and Co., foreigners, arc 
about to establish a gunpowder manufac- 
tory in the Twenty- four Porgunnahs. The 
magistrate, at fiist, refused his sanction 
without the authority of the Government, 
which was applied to, and Mr. Secretary 
Prinsep informed the magistrate that the 
deputy governor of Bengal is aware of no 
legal or othei objection to the establish- 
ment of the manufactoiy in question, pio- 
vided it is so situated as to give no just 
ground of alarm to the residents in the 
vicinity. 

Orders have been issued for the Mun- 
nipore Levy, belonging to Rajah Gum- 
bheer Sing, being equipped afresh with 
both ordnance stores and small-arm equip- 
ments. The levy was fiist ruised in 1827, 
and then consisted of twelve hundred 
muskets, and four field-pieces adapted for 
mountain warfare. Since then it has been, 
from time to time, augmented, and now 
counts two thousand men urulei aims. 

A Marine Registry Ofhce has been 
established by Mr. Young, secretary to 
the Old Church District Charitable Com- 
mittee. 

The gambling at the Rass festival at 
Khurda has been put a .stop to by the 
magistrates. Lakhs of rupees are annually 
lost at this shiine of vice, and hundreds 
of native families ruined. 

The Customs collections of Agra, for 
the past half-year, from May to October, 
amount to Rs. 4,30,887. 13. 5, against 
3,37,672. 14.3 in the corresponding period 
of last year, being an increase of Rs. 
93,214 15. 1. 

Mr. Hatton, the gun smith in Cossi- 
tollah, is about to establish a shooting 
gallery. 

Some native thieves broke into the de- 
pository of the Bible Society, and stole 
one hundred bibles, one hundred prayer- 
books, and other religious works. 

The deputy superintendent, in conse- 
quence ot information lodged by informers, 
went to a house in Burra Bazar, and there 
discovered a number of counterfeit stamps, 
with the apparatus necessary' for manu- 


facturing the same. It is supposed that 
there is a regular gang who were employed 
in making them. 

Rapid progress is making in the new 
steamer building at Kidderpore for Go- 
vernment, by the Docking Company" 
This vessel is to be completed in nine 
months. The vessel is to be entirely 
copper-fastpned ; and the proportion of 
breadth to length is six times of the first 
to the latter, being 165 at the load water 
line and twenty-seven feet beam, and her 
draft of w ater is not to exceed eleven feet 
when loaded ; whereas the Enterprize's 
draft would (with the same quantity of 
coals and cargo aboard) be 15-9. 

The fair this year at Buttesur has been 
very heavy, the attendance light, and the 
show of horses poor in the extreme. The 
animals arc all so many Rosinantes. Few 
sales have been effected, and none ot the 
“ Sahib log,” but the magistrate and officer 
on duty, have attended it. 

A European soldier, who had deserted, 
and sought service with Hunjeet Sing, 
was sent back tu Loodianah, somewhat 
reluctantly, by the rajah. 

A correspondent of the Agra U/thhar , 
writing from Mirz.iporc, says : “ The old 
Queen Dowager ot Glide, and young hope- 
ful, Moona Jaun, have been sately lodged 
in the neighbomiiig fortress of Cluinar. 
The old lady slummed sick at Allahabad, 
with a view, it is supposed, to gain tune 
for the operation ot some plan of escape, 
she is prcpaied to pay six lakhs of rupees 
to any gentleman who will procure her 
liberation, by fair means or tool.” 

Dr. Corbyn has been elected medical 
attendant at the Parental Academic In- 
stitution. 

Col. Lloyd is making preparations for 
the construction of a road from the new 
hill station of Darjeeling to the plains. 
There is already a good road from Cari- 
gola on the Ganges to Purneali, and there 
is also a road of some sort from the latter 
place to Tityleca, on the bordeis ot the 
M or ung. 

The English school, established by the 
Rev. Mr. Ilaeberlin, at Barasut, and 
which went on very well for some years, 
has lately been closed. 

In the middle of November, upwards 
of 2 500 prisoners were in the Foujdary 
jail of Bareilly, the accommodation being 
scarcely fit for 800. 

A considerable failure has occurred in 
the bazar — the firm of Sebaram Paul 
and Cossinauth Paul, a house of seventy 
years’ standing, reputed the oldest shroffs 
in Calcutta. Their transactions are said 
to have embraced about twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees ; but the failure is limited to 
about a couple of lakhs, and has been 
forced upon the acting partner, Cossi- 
nauth, by a quarrel with his brother about 
their joint responsibility for losses o« 
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opium this year, which the latter is 
supposed to have ample means of making 
up. 

A liberal, enterprising, and wealthy 
Hindoo merchant, of the name of Bun- 
f-idhur, has placed in the hands of the 
magistrate the sum of Us. 12,000, for the 
purpose of building a bridge over the 
Oojlah Nuddee, between the town of 
Miizapoor and the celebrated place of 
Thug worship — Bindachul, on the old 
Allahabad road. 

The Suwachar Durpvn , in announcing 
the death of Moer Ilosein Ali, states that 
lie was for many years Government 
pleader in the Suddcr Dcwanny Adawlut, 
and was the ablest and most successful 
pleader in tlmt court. 

The London mails for August, Sep- 
tember, and October, arrived at Calcutta 
at once on the Gth Dec. last. 

At Futtehgurh, the magistrate has 
adopted an excellent plan ol ending the 
extortions ol the burkundases. The old 
and emaciated prisoners were all trans- 
leried to the jail, and able-bodied men 
sent out in their stead. An older, it 
is said, was likewise made to give six 
pice to each prisoner ; but at the same 
time the pay ol the burkundases has been 
stopped, till such tune as it may be seen 
the prisoners get into proper condition. 

Letters Irom llunsi represent the men 
of the Humana L. I. battalion to be in 
such a sickly state, as to demand that 
the corps should be moved out into the 
eoimtiy lor a ehange. The men will 
continue there, accommodated in tents 
drawn horn the Delhi magazine, till the 
season shall ha\e become moie healthy. 

In the Zillah Couit ol the Twenty- 
four Perguinialis, on the 2 till November, 
an application was made to the judge 
by a vakeel, on behalf of one Syed Noor 
Miliommed, a vender ol Persian conserves 
and delicacies, foi a wiit of ne exeat rcr/ito 
against Navvaub Zullaloodowlah, brother 
ol the present king ol Oude, for a smn 
ol Us. 2,003, with costs of suit. The 
allegation having been proved, the writ 
was granted. Another and a similar 
application was made, at the suit of one 
Assurdoollah Khan, against the navvaub, 
for a sum exceeding Ks. 4,000. Wiit 
granted. 

A dinner took place at Agra, to arrange 
the constitution of a new association, to 
be called the Agra Beef- Steak Club, for 
the encouragement of the drama and 
other social relations. The meeting was 
large. 

A party was given to the young Prince 
of Orange, by Baboo Dvvarkanauth Ta- 
gore. It commenced with a sumptuous 
dinner, at four o’clock, to fifty or sixty 
persons; after which his royal highness 
wa9 entertained with a ride upon an 
elephant, an exhibition of jugglers’ feats, 
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a nautch in the best style, a Katpootlee 
nauteh, fire- works,' and, finally, an ele- 
gant supper. His royal highness and his 
naval friends seemed to be highly pleased 
with the entertainment. 

The Court of Directors signified their 
approval of the “ Black Act” in the 
following laconic terms : “ We approve 
and confirm Act XI. of 183G.” 

The Managing Committee of the Hindu 
Benevolent Institution has granted the 
request of certain individuals, applied to 
through Balm Kashinath Basu, for the 
establishment of an English day-school, 
under the denomination of the “ First 
Subordinate School ot the Hindu Bene- 
volent Institution,” at Anurpore, in 
zillah Barasut. 

The long-agitated School-book Society 
for the North-western Provinces is either 
just established, or just about to be called 
into being. The friends of religious instruc- 
tion have established a Christian School- 
book Society at Benares; and the for- 
mation of a Christian SchooUiook Society 
at Calcutta is expected. It is also in 
contemplation to establish a press, for 
educational and missionary purposes, at 
Benares, Allahabad, and Agra. 

By the recent proposition of Govern- 
ment, the English language has been 
introduced in t lie Dacca collectorute. 
The vdligcis having observed so rapid a 
use ol the Englidi language in public 
busmens, have sent their children to 
Dacca to the English school in immense 
numbers. The zeal with which Mr. 
Smdau and Baboo Parbutty Churn Sirkar 
are labouring to impart knowledge to the 
clnldien ol the inhabitants of Dacca, has 
led the Education Committee to judge 
that the ignorance now clouding over 
them Will soon be dispersed. 

Thoie is a report current, that the 
institution ot the numerous dispensaries 
is intended to provide situations for the 
medical students of the college, and that 
Dr. Ilanken is to be superintendent of 
dispensaries. The students are to be 
denominated sub-assistant surgeons, and 
one is to he appointed to eaeh dispensary 
under the zillah surgeon, who is to have 
Us. 130 per mensem tor Ins extra occu- 
pation. Dr. O’Shaughnessy, it is said, 
is to have an experimental laboratory for 
the preparation ot medicine, now indented 
tor from England, and the duty of 
arranging the Indian pharmacopoeia is to 
devolve on him. John Grant, Esq. is 
to be, it is said, prolessor of materia 
inedica to the college, in place of the 
situation of professorship ot clinical sur- 
gery, declined by Mr. Chapman. 

In Bundlecund.the cotton crop is the 
most plentiful that has been known for 
years : last year it did not exceed 3, GO, 000 
roaunds ; this year the ryots expect above 
4,50,000. 

( 1 >) 
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Tlie Government advances on goods 
for England are all taken up. This will 
most probably seriously affect the exchange 
for a time, and of couise the value of 
exports, unless the long-expected Novem- 
ber mail from London brings orders 
from the Court of Directors for a larger 
sum for transmission from Bengal for the 
service of 1838. This, however, is not 
likely. — Courier, Jan. 1 1 

On the 8th January, the hospitable and 
elegant mansion of Dwaikanauth Tagore, 
on the Dum-Dum road, was thrown open 
to the fashionables of Calcutta, in honour 
of Lady Ityan. who is on the eve of 
embarkation for Europe. The suite of 
rooms, capacious as they are, was almost 
unequal to contain the numerous and 
distinguished company, including the 
officers of her Majesty’s and the King of 
Holland’s vessels ot war now in port; 
and it was not without difficulty room 
could really be found for those who 
rejoice in quadrilles and waltzes. 

A letter from Mr. Macnaghten, secre- 
tary to the Governor-general, announces 
the favourable reception which the memo- 
rial, on the subject of a settlement at 
Darjeling, had met with ; and stating 
that measures in accordance with it were 
already in progress, aiul that a strong 
recommendation had been forwarded to 
the President in Council, to pay the 
earliest possible attention to the wishes 
expressed by the memorialists. 

The Conservancy Department has di- 
rected the engine at Chandpaul Ghaut to 
he worked for seventeen horns daily, in- 
stead of the usual eight hours, with a 
view to filling all those tanks with which 
the engine conduits communicate, and 
will be the means of preventing much ot 
the distress which was last year felt from 
the scarcity of water m those parts ot the 
town which areata distance fioin the river. 

Mr. Officiating Secretaiy Ilalliday, on 
the 7th November last, with the view of 
giving effect to the wishes of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, was directed, by 
the Deputy Governor of Bengal, to re- 
quest that the Board will call upon the 
several special collectorsfor an immediate 
report, whether a tender ot compromise, 
upon the part of Government, on equi- 
table terms, would be generally or largely 
acceptable to the lakhirajdars ; and if so, 
what terms should m their judgment be 
offered. The Board were also requested 
to submit their return to this requisition 
with the least practicable delay. 

The amil of the collector ol zillah Be - 
har has been detected in falsifying pa- 
pers, with a view of defrauding Govern- 
ment of the revenue. The case is still 
undergoing investigation. 

The 3d Light Dragoons, under the 
command of Col. Thackwell, marched 
yesterday morning, at day light, for Cawrn- 


pore. A finer body of men have seldom 
arrived in this country.— Englishman 
Jun. 5. ' 

We have also learnt the following piece 
of gossip, viz. that Mr. Dyce Sombre 
has taken cabins in the St. George, in 
which ship Sir Charles Metcalte sails- 
he (Mr. Sombre) having paid forfeit for 
his cabins which he had secured in some 
other ship. The cabins in the Buccleugh 
(we believe) were to cost him Rs.5,000; 
he forfeits lls, 2,000, and for lls. 8,000 
gets inferior cabins in the St. Georqe — 
CW. Feb. 7. 

The Indian Government has granted 
Rs. 1,500 for the printing of a vocabulary 
in the Cochin Chinese and English lan- 
guages. 

A fracas has taken place between two 
attorneys ot the Supreme Court (Messrs. 
W. D. Shaw and N. Paliologus), arising, 
as we understand, out of some corres- 
pondence exhibited in Court during the 
argument in “ Lucas v. Kolonas.” The 
upshot has been a cliullenge, and the con- 
sequences arising out of a refusal to give 
“the usual satisfaction, ’’ viz. a posting 
at the Banksall and at the Exchange.— 
Englishman, Feb. 9. 

It appears from the annual report of 
the curators of the Public Library, at a 
meeting on the 10th February, that dur- 
ing the last year 1,634 volumes have been 
added to the library, 1,466 ot which were 
purchased with the funds of the institu- 
tion, and 168 presented by different con- 
tnbufors. The cneulation ot books from 
February 1837 to Januaryl838 was 9,827. 
Since the last annual meeting, eleven new 
pioprietors and fifty-nine new subscribers 
have joined the institution. Ofthe sub- 
scribers, toity-one names have been struck 
off the list. The present number of sub- 
scribers is fifty-nine. The obnoxious rule, 
requiring a deposit before books are given 
up tor pciusal, has been abolished. 

The Deputy Governor of Bengal has 
ordered the removal of Mr. C. R. Martin, 
the judge ot Ilooghly, and his being 
placed on the allowances of a senior mer- 
chant out of employ. The charges brought 
against Mr. Martin are considered to have 
been so far established by the investiga- 
tions held by Mr. W. W. Bird, that his 
Honour considers it inexpedient to conti- 
nue him in the high office he held. Much 
praise is bestowed by his Honour on Mr. 
Lowis, who first brought to notice the 
reports affecting Mr. Martin’s character 
which were current in the Hooghly dis- 
trict. Some further investigations, it is 
supposed, are to take place. 

The wreck of the Elizabeth was sold 
by public Auction on the 14th February, 
for the sum of Rs. 450 ! 

The Dyce Sombre suit has been set- 
tled. Col Dyce’s bill was dismissed by 
consent, and Mr. Dyce Sombre settling 
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nnuity on Col. Dyce of Rs. 1,500 a to be admitted. We believe this is the 
an % and he gives Its. 10,000 towards first instance of the Government provid- 

’ ing teachers of Christianity for persons 

htS One of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s last acts disconnected with the state— and it is in 

1 to bestow Rs. 1,000 upon the District strong contrast with honorary salutes, and 

r heritable Society. robes, and presents to Hindu pagodas, 

qunulies of the cochineal insect have and the collection of the tributes and 

iJmieceivedby the Agricultural Society other emoluments of idolatry and pa. 

from Bourbon and the Cape; but they ganism .—Examiner, Dec. 1. 
uirned 0 ut not to be the true Mexican 

cochineal, or Gratia Jinn , but the wild Siam fane & major-generals. 

variety, called Giana Sylvestra .* some We have ascertained the terms of the 
doubt exists as to those from Bourbon, order made by the Government of India, 
which are far superior to the ordinary j t re( .| tes that the commander-in-chief 


Gram Sylveslra. 

The Hurkaru of February 15, states 
that the indigo crop of the season can 
little, if at all, exceed 90,000 maunds. 

It is rumoured that, in consequence of 
ca aes in the Judge’s Court at Mirzaporc, 
principally referring to the extensive mer- 
cantile transactions carried on in that 
great emporium of trade, it has been found 
necessary to appoint a second judge. 

Ot the eight hundred new Union Bank 
shares,, of Its. 1,000 each, forty-eight (ex- 
clusive ot reserved shares tor propnetors 
absent in England, China, &c.) remained, 
not taken off by the proprietors, and 
these were, on the Kith February, sold 
by auction amongst the shareholders. 

From the report of the general com- 
mittee appointed in aid ot the sufferers 
by the fires in Calcutta in 1837, it appears 
that, out of a subscription ot IK 46,027 
actually realized, Rs. 31,906 have been 
disbuised in the petlormance ot good 
others to the houseless and the destitute : 
2,532 persons or families have been as- 
sisted. Tiles, to the number of 93,06,575, 
have been distributed to paities disposed 
to tile their own huts: 817 tiled huts have 
been built entire by the committee ; 876 
have been tiled only, and 160 more are 
m progress ot tiling. The balance left m 
the hands ot the committee is Us. 1 1,713, 
arid there is a sum of Its 1,913. 4 as. still 
to leceive fiom subscribers. 

mamas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GOVERNMENT CHRISTIAN SCHOOL. 


in India has been informed that Major- 
generals Sullivan, Allan, Oglander, and 
Wiltshire, while allowed to retain brigade 
command, are not to be employed in any 
way that would bring them into collision 
with a Company’s major-general com- 
manding a division ; and that if unforeseen 
occurrences or the exigencies of the ser- 
vice should bring them into contact with 
a major-general of the Company’s army, 
exercising a divisional command, who may 
have been their junior in the grade of 
lieut.-col , they must, according to the 
lule laid down in the case of Queen’s 
colonels and Company’s brigadier-gene- 
rals, if they cannot be removed elsewhere, 
either make their election to serve under 
him, or ictum to Europe.— Conservative, 
Dec 1. 

THE NA'IlVF AllMV. 

A shocking occuircnce took place at 
StcundeiaUd on the 10th inst. The su- 
bddar-majoi ot the Golundauze, a native 
officer much respected in the Artillery, 
and ol forty-five years’ exemplary service, 
was shot on the paiude by a naigue of the 
same corps while hi the act ot inspecting 
the company The rutlian was at the time 
within thiee feet ot Ins unfortunate victim, 
whose death was instantaneous. The 
whole inciting cause to this murderous 
deed appeals to have been, that the suba- 
dd! -major had found it necessary the day 
preceding to award this naigue some slight 
punishment, a few hours’ extra duty, 
which, occurring -on the last day of the 
( lussrrnh , had necessarily prevented his 
participating in the amusements, and 
thence aroused all the evil passions of his 


AGovernment school has been or is to 
be established at Negapatam, for the be- 
nefit chiefly of the descendants ot the 
Dutch and Portuguese at that station, 
who are stated to be about two thousand 
in number. The school, unlike other 
Government schools, is, it would seem, to 
be a Christian one, as it is placed under 
the superintendence of missionaries, and 
Christian children only are admissible — 
sixty children, male and female, are to be 
supported, entirely, by the foundation; 
and day-scholars, without limitation, are 


nature. The present is, we understand, 
the third instance that has occurred at 
Secunderabad within the last three or 
four months, in two of which the service 
has been deprived of very estimable native 
officers ; and the events grovving out of 
matters connected with military disci- 
pline, it behoves the ruling authorities 
to address themselves to a close and. 
searching investigation of the root of 
these grave evils. Military men well 
know that there is no example possessed 
of so dangerous a tendency, in its infec- 
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tious character, as this fatal resentment 
of the exercised authority of superior 
officers ; and it must be crushed with a 
heavy hand. The abolition of corporal 
punishment in the army, we have heard 
many military men declare, has weakened 
very considerably the respect that was 
before observed by the sepoy towards the 
native ofhcer; it has not taught the former 
the necessity of behaving towards his 
superior as one having authority. The 
native officers, indeed, have always been 
the most strenuous complainants against 
that hasty and ill-judged measure ot abo- 
lition; and instances such as that now 
before us, will teach the Government of 
India that their murmurs and tl^ir ap- 
prehensions are neither groundless nor 
exaggerated. Obedience and respect to 
superior authority are the soul of disci- 
pline — let us beware how wc allow their 
alienation to become familiarized in any 
degree in the mind of the native soldier.— 
Spectator y Oct. 18. 

Extract of a letter from Secunderabad, 
Oct. 18: “ The unique of the golundauze, 
who shot the suhadar-major some days 
ago, was removed fioin the battalion to 
the main guai d preparatory to trial lie 
had to pass the lines of the 37th regiment, 
and, strange to say, a considerable number 
of the men ot that corps, (my information 
states between oneor two bundled.) turned 
out with chaplets of flowcis, intending to 
decorate the vagabond, but were prevented 
by the presence of an European ofhcer. 
The number may probably he an exagge- 
ration, though it is the least that has been 
given me ; hut of the fact there can he no 
doubt; and considering that in this veiy 
regiment a similar act of atrocity was 
committed scarcely three months ago, in 
the murder on parade ot the jemadar- 
adjutant, the fact speaks volumes as to 
the feeling of the men concerned, and it 
is to be regretted that the circumstance 
was not immediately reported to the bri- 
gadier commanding Another somewhat 
novel demonstration has recently mani- 
fested itself in the 31st regiment at this 
station, though piobably confined to one 
or two skulking vagabonds -that of post- 
ing threatening placards on the walls of 
the barracks, intimating to subadar this 
or jemadar that, that unless reform ob- 
tains in certain named particulars, there 
will he shortly occasion tor another grand 
tomaska : alluding to the practice (a 
most mistaken one) of parading the whole 
of the force in review order, to witness 
an execution. Every possible endeavour 
has been made to discover the author of 
these placards, but without effect.” — 
Ibid. Oct 25. 
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happened there, and excited a consider 
able sensation, though, we may he allowet 
to say, happily, it does not class wit! 
those cases of malignant shooting it has 
of late been our painful duty to notice 
The following account may he depended 
on as correct: — 

“ 0n th e morning of the 13th inst., as 
the 1st regt. L.C., on returning from bri 
gade exercise, was forming on its own 
parade, a private, named Hoossman Khan 
fired from his station in the ranks a pistol 
at Lieut. Porter, the adjutant of the 
regiment. At the time, Lieut. Porter 
was standing on the right of the line 
marking the point of entry, and the regi.’ 
ment was in column of threes left in front 
Iloossnian Khan was the left oi the front 
rank section of threes, and consequently 
fired across two men, viz. the right-hand 
man and centre one of the front rank. 
After the discharge of his pistol, he in- 
stantly rushed out of the ranks, drew thfc 
other pistol, arid commenced circling his 
horse in rear of the regiment. A party 
went in immediately alter him, and he 
was brought hack. On being questioned 
as to whom lie fired at (for Capt. Mac- 
donald and Lieut. Hall w'ere within a yurd 
of Lieut. Porter at the time), he replied, 
that the adjutant was his enemy. When 
confined, he grew so troublesome that tin y 
were forced to place him in irons. ()n 
an examination of the pistols, it wms found 
that the last he drew out was primed, but 
there was nothing in the barrel ; on look- 
ing, however, into the holster- pipe from 
which it w’as taken, a ball with about a 
charge of powder was found at the bottom. 
The other pistol was the one he fired at 
Lieut. Porter, who Jolt the wind of the 
eaitridgepass close to his fuee, but the 
report was as that from a blank cartridge; 
and the opinion is that, owing to the 
riding and charging about in the morn- 
ing’s exercise, the ball must have got so 
loosened us to have fallen out when the 
man removed it Irom the holster- pipe. 
On examining his pouch, his cartridges 
weio found all correct. A medical com- 
mittee assembled as soon as possible on 
Iloossman Khan, and came to the opi- 
nion that he was of unsound mind, an 
opinion confirmed hy his varied and extra- 
vagant stmies, and the utter absence of 
all inducement to the act he attempted. 
Indeed, since his confinement he has 
never shown the least anger towards 
Lieut. Porter.- Ibid. Oct. 28. 


Letters from Kamptee inform us of a 
very unpleasant occurrence which had 


CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The Rev. Charles Mead, of Travaneore, 
on a late visit home, stated that “ there 
are not less than 20,000 Protestant Chris- 
tians, and an immense number of the Ro- 
mish church, beside the Heathen popula- 
tion of South Travaneore, Tinnevclly, and 
Madura, with no fewer than 12,000 chil- 
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dien in the Mission Schools, under the 
eare of the two Church Societies, the 
American, German, and London Mission- 
iir y Societies’ labourers in those pro- 
vinces. To meet, in some degree, the 
demand now made for the Tamul Scrip- 
tures, the aid of the Bible Society is 
urgently required. While we wish to con- 
tinue to unite with the Madras Auxiliary 
in eveiy possible way, and to adopt only 
the version approved by that society, we 
li.ne lound that they cannot supply ns 
with a sufficient number of the sacred 
books lor our congregations and schools ; 
jj i id those at all acquainted with the coun- 
(iy know how impossible it is to convey 
hooks over so large a space (not less than 
400 miles), with any thing like regularity, 
despatch, or safety.” — Miss. Reg. 

VENOMOUS SV A-SNAKK. 

Mr. Bland, surgeon of H.M. ship 
Wolf, has published in the Madias Spec- 
tator a case of death, arising fiom the lute 
id a sea-snake, in Madras ltoads. The 
snake coming along-side, was hooked on 
hoard with a boat-hook, by one of the 
nieii, when Mr. Hyman, a mate belong- 
ing to II. M. ship Wolf {a line young man, 
twenty-one years of age), took hold of the 
animal, which seized his left-hand, over 
the metacarpal hone of the index finger, 
and held last the doubled-np skin, until 
taken away by force. lie went down to 
bieaklast, soon after which he became 
slightly sick and giddy, felt considerable 
uneasiness in his tin oat, which began to 
swell, became unable to aiticulate, insen- 
sible, and died exactly three hours after 
he was bitten. “ A few exceedingly small 
punctures were seen on the hand, and two 
medical gentlemen s a w the patient not 
long after the accident (not until the symp- 
toms shewed themselves) ; but so lapul 
and fatal was the poison, that very little 
lime was left tor any remedy to take effect. 
Immediately after death, the throat be- 
came discoloured, the body covered with 
daik spots, and in a few hours so offen- 
sive, that it was necessniy to have it 
buried the same afternoon. The snake 
was preserved ; it was six feet six inches 
in length, six inches in gnlh, at the vent, 
its thickest pait, from whence lan the 
compressed tad, like the blade of an oar, 
by which the reptile swims; general co- 
lour yellow, with lorty- three narrow black 
b.mds or rings, nearly equi-distant, from 
head to tail ; both jaws and palatine aiclics 
well furnished with small arcuated teeth ; 
many of the back teeth broken and de- 
cajed, appaiently from age. The snake is 
flic coluber lalicauddtus of Linn. ; the same 
that Shaw names the hydras coluhrinus, 
plentiful all over the Indian ocean, Straits 
of Malacca, and the bays and rivers of 
Lidia. As venomous snakes are known 
by having insulated fangs in front of the 


upper jaws, it has been supposed that 
those who have no pierced fangs are not 
venomous ; there is, however, good reason 
to doubt the correctness of this opinion, 
and in the above serious case, w-here no 
fangs were present, a direct proof to the 
contrary. All are furnished with a max- 
illary gland for secreting poisonous fluid ; 
and it is now w r ell known, that the molar 
or back teeth are furnished with grooves, 
which would readily convey poison. And 
to strengthen this opinion it may be here 
mentioned, that a tube of snakes, spread 
all over India, called rock snakes, and 
whose mouth and jaws are formed like 
the noil-venomous, have been discovered 
lately to have the first maxillary tooth fur- 
nished with a tube for transmitting poi- 
son.” 

EXf FRPTA. 

The resident at Hydrabad had started 
with his suite on a tour of inspection 
tlnoughthe Nizam’s dominions. He visits 
Ainuugabad, Ilmgoloe, and Mominabad. 

The United Set vice. Gazette notices the 
insecure state ot the ioit of Bangalore, 
which, though containing the arsenal, 
treasmy, and other public buildings, is 
stated to have no stronger protection than 
twenty European, and a like number of 
native troops, with the walls in a ruinous 
condition, and the cantonment at two 
miles distant ; and that the Nagpore 
aisenal is likewise w ithout adequate secu- 
nty. 

The Gazette announces the retirement 
of N Webb, Esq., the father of the Civil 
Seivice, and late post- master-general of 
the piesidoncy. Mr. Webb was appointed 
in 1777, and ainved in India in August 
the following year, so that he has actually 
resided in this country more than fifty-nine 
years ! 

II. M. sloop of why Raleigh left these 
roads in June 183G, and sailed to the 
Stiaits, wlieic her captain received orders 
to pioceed to Canton. He was there in- 
formed by his Majesty’s supeiintendent, 
or chief commissioner, of what had been 
communicated to him by the Chinese Go- 
vernment, that there were many English 
on shore in one of the noith-eastern dis- 
tiiets of the empire, supposed to have 
been cast away by shipwreck. To the 
coast m question the Raleigh bent her 
way; she arnved at the mouth of a fine 
river, up which Capt. Quin, with his boats 
well manned and prepaied against aggres- 
sion, sailed and row-cd some twenty or 
thirty miles to a place called Fou-chow, 
and found the men, who proved not to 
have been wrecked, but to have been 
driven on shore by the piratical part of 
the crew of the Fairy , employed in smug- 
gling opium. Capt. Quin received the 
greatest attention from the Chinese autho- 
rities. Having taken the men on board, 
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lie set sail for Canton, where lie left the 
men. From Canton the Raleiyh went to 
Manilla, and thence through the Straits 
of Malacca to Madras, where she arrived 
on Saturday evening, having been absent 
in the eastern seas about eighteen months. 
— Madras Conservative , Nov. 14. 

The new apparatus for the light-house 
has arrived in the True Briton. It cost 
£ 1,600, besides freight. 

The celebrated horse King Richard 
caine by Ins death by poison on the 10th 
inst. The stomach of the animal was sub- 
mitted to a medical gentleman lor exami- 
nation, the result ot which, as his certifi- 
cate shows, places the matter beyond a 
doubt.— U. S. Gaz ., Jan. 27. 

The Gazette announces that the head- 
quarters and four companies of the 8th 
regt. N. I. have been ordered to Malacca 
and Singapore, from Palaveram, to relieve 
the 48th regt. N.I., which will return to 
Madras. 

The subscriptions for the Wellington 
Testimonial have already amounted to 
Hs. 7,030. — Herald, Jan 27. 

By intelligence, dated Goodoor, the 1st 
February, two marches from Nellore, we 
learn that the cholera is evidently subsid- 
ing in the 27th. The total loss up to that 
day, including all, followers, men, women, 
and children, was something more than 
three hundred. They hilly expected to 
shake it off altogether at Nelloie, where 
it was intended to halt the regiment lor a 
few days. 

liSotnliai?. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

KFVfcNUFS OF HOMHAV. 

The sea customs for last year show an 
advance upon the one preceding of IN 
1,60,874'. The tern tonal revenue has also 
been much improved, in consequence of 
the impulse given to agiicultme, which 
has led to the cultivation of a great quan- 
tity of waste land. 

The tonnage of the port, and that of 
vessels resoiting to it, w’a» for the last 
two years as follows : 

1835-36. Ar.Tona. 75,830. 1835-36. Do. Tons. 811,151 
J 836-37* Ditto 104,815. 1330-87* ditto 113,308 

Increase — 29,085. Increase.... 27.157 

Besides the above, there are multitudes 
of small craft, such as pattamars, bugga- 
low6, &c. ; in fact, the whole shipping 
employed in the extensive commerce along 
the coast, and which ought to be included 
in the aggregate of our shipping. This we 
should not consider ourselves warranted 
in estimating under 40 000 to 50,000 tons. 
Taking this item then into calculation, 
the tonnage of our port cannot have been 
in the past year less than 150,000 tons, 


an immense amount of shipping, when we 
take it into consideration that the re- 
sources of the presidency are not yet half 
developed ; that some of our richest pro. 
vinces are only partially under cultivation’ 
and that the whole country has been $uk 
jeeted to a system of taxation, which has, 
under its peculiar circumstances, contri- 
buted moie than any thing else to retard 
the rapid advancement ot its prosperity. 
Well may our rulers say, if they can only 
be induced to suspend their deliberations 
on India Stock dividends, and other mat- 
ters of paramount interest, for a single 
hour, “ how much richer might we be, 
and how much happier might the country 
at this moment have been, had we some 
years ago expended a few lakhs of rupees 
in improving the internal communication 
throughout our dominions !” Truly may 
they say so, and bitterly may they rue the 
paltry, the miserable economy, that spared 
lakhs when crores might have been gained 
— that prevented the cultivation of fair 
tracts of country capable ot producing the 
most valuable of Indian commodities. 
But these days arc gone, and we cannot 
think that the great objects of national 
importance, which have been brought to 
the notice of the Court of Directors, will 
pass without something being done to- 
wards the removal of the evils so justly 
complained of. When a well-organized 
system of improved communication with 
the inteiior shall have been fairly intro- 
duced, then may we hope to see, not only 
our present products increased in quantity 
and improved in quality, but new' staples 
becoming a part of our commerce. The 
wilds of Candeisli may yet boast of their 
indigo lactones, and their linseed planta- 
tions, as well as Guzerat, half cultivated 
only though it be, now can of its cotton. 
But tlieie would be no end to speculation 
on this subject, and wc sincerely trust that 
its importance will recommend it to the 
notice of the ruling authorities over the 
destinies of India. — Gaz., Nov. 10. 

The Courier, November 25, with refe- 
rence to the abolition of the transit duties 
at this presidency, with the condition 
that the existing tariff ot customs must 
be modified if the finances ot India should 
require it, observes : “ With regard to the 
prosperous results to be expected under 
the encouragement afforded to production 
and commerce by light duties, we can, we 
think, confidently assure our legislators 
that they need not make themselves at all 
uneasy on this head, as in every instance, 
we believe, when vexatious imposts have 
been reduced or withdrawn, the result 
has been in favour of the revenue, by the 
increased stimulus given to the enterprise 
and industrious pursuits of the native 
population.” 
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PENAL CODE OF INDIA. 

The only parts of the Code which have 
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yet reached us are Chapters XV. and 
XXV.; the first treating “ of offences 
relating to religion and caste,” and the 
second “ of offences relating to marriage.” 
With regard to the first of these, we are 
inclined to the opinion that it would 
have been as well, perhaps, not to have 
made them a subject of direct legislation 
in a country where religious tolerance has 
so extensively prevailed as in India; and 
we are apprehensive that the enactments 
on this subject will give occasion to fre- 
quent, appeals to our courts of justice, 
especially as the vindictive feelings of 
those who may have cause for complaint 
will he stimulated by the prospect of in- 
carcerating the offender for a considerable 
space of time. For defiling, damaging, 
or destroying a place of worship, or any 
object held sacred, a person may be sub. 
jet t to ari imprisonment of seven years, 
and not less than one, together with a 
fine; and for causing any distm bailee m 
any assembly engaged m the peiformancc 
ot religious ceremonies, a culpnt may be 
immured tor throe years, and not less 
mx months. There have, we believe, 
been frequent instances, on this side, of 
quarrels and contentions, in which nval 
parties of the same creed have diagged 
each other before the tribunals, for "al- 
leged distm bances of their religious rites 
and mysteries; and it is not long since 
our tuhunals weie occupied with one, m 
which, after a long and tedious healing, 
tlie smallest amount of fine vvasawaidcd. 
Now, m this latter instance, we believe 
that the judges who tried the case were 
convinced that jealousy and nvaliyweie 
the motives which influenced each of the 
paities, and to tins impicssion may pio- 
bably ho attributed the way in which the 
<aise was ultimately disposed of. But this 
ease was a mere question of trespass, m 
"Inch a shilling might have been awaided 
,ls images ; but had the chance pre- 
sented itself to the one party, of subject- 
ing its opponents to an impiisonment for 
a period, which, in case of conviction, 
c °ifld not be less than twelve or six 
months, a greater degree of animosity 
jould have fanned the flame of the zealot, 
nan when a mere verdict was to be con- 
tlr , y° r ’ and the fiance to be eneoun- 
. i °‘ a ^ lle nominal amount. Two 

tn 0 auses of thls chapter are directed 

w offences against caste; and although we 
admit the cruelty and depravity of a 

nova., W1 ?* wou,d olter a,, y insu,t ° r an - 
the < lrec f ed e,t ! ,er at t,le religion, 
must W p te ’ ° r i t 16 feel,n & s of “"other, yet 
c, under present circumstances; 


rience, are losing much of that tenacity 
and stnetness that for ages has attached 
itself m this respect to the singular inha- 
bitants of this portion of the earth. We 
are not disposed to cavil at the degree of 
punishment which the Code has awarded 
in cases of this nature, provided these 
formed, in our opinion, a fit subject of 
legislation ; but we much question the 
expediency of adding fuel to that expiring 
flame of caste and exclusiveness, which, 
if absurd pretensions are disregarded and 
discouraged, may be burnt out before ano- 
ther century shall have confirmed the pre- 
sent hold Europeans have of India. From 
our better acquaintance with the manner 
in which the work of the Code has been 
executed, and the manner in which the 
enacting parts are framed, we are dis- 
posed at present to think very highly of 
it; but we must avow our opinion, 
that the provisions for the religious and 
other offences to which we have referred, 
will have an injurious effect, and tend to 
keep alive those same differences and 
caste discriminations which were sinking 
gradually before a greater degree of light 
and refinement With respect to chapter 
XXV. , relating to marriage, the enact- 
ments in which comprise three heads, we 
aie at a loss to undei stand why these 
have given cause to so much observation 
or animadversion as they appear to have 
done on the opposite side of India.— 

( out it r, Jan. 18 . 

thugs in tii i sour u maiiratta countrt. 

A “ sub-collector,” in a letter in the 
Jiotnbay Gazette, January 29, states that 
suspicions having been excited that a per- 
son, on the establishment of the sub- 
collecl orate of Bagulcote, had been mur- 
deied by Thugs, Mr. Alexander Shaw, 
the sub-collector, set on foot an investi- 
gation as to the existence of these assas- 
sins m this part, the lesult ot which was, 
that above seven hundred persons had 
been missing m one year in the district, 
without the possibility of accounting for 
their absconding. The report was for- 
warded to the Sudder Adawlut, and 
thence to the Government, but the Court 
of the Governor pronounced it a delu- 
sion ; but since the Bengal Government 
have sent Thug agents into the districts 
Mr. Shaw alluded to, they have gone far 
beyond Mr. Shaw’s report ; they have 
stated that “ the Thugs have paved the 
countiy about the banks of the rivers 
Ilheema and Khristna with skeletons.” 


eoiwlom 1 piesenc circumstances; 

have h?r Ur n° f , ^ islation "hid. will 
indices i n e ? Ct ° f * trei, e then,n f? the pre- 
we pun n , favoi ‘ r of ca *te, and which, as 
jndge from a very limited expe- 


TliE COTTON crop. 

We understand the cotton crop in Gu- 
zerut this season will be almost all ready 
for shipment to Bombay early in the pre- 
sent month. It is considerably under that 
of last year, although still a very fair 
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average crop ; that of last year being unu- 
sually large. The amount of it is stated 
to be about 80,000 candies, apportioned 
as follows : Surat 25,000, Broach 15,000, 
Kattywur States 40,000.— Gaz. Feb. 2. 

F£TK. 

A very elegant fete was given on Thurs- 
day by the Governor and Lady Grant, in 
honour of our distinguished visitors of the 
French frigate I'Artenuse, and we recol- 
lect no instance in which there was a more 
select or brilliant assemblage of the beauty 
and fashion of Bombay : the ladies mustered 
in larger numbers than ordinary. Pai ell was 
brilliantly illuminated, and the two elegant 
jets d'eau in the gardens poured forth theii 
fantastic showers, which, glittering in the 
dazzling light of ten thousand lamps, gave 
a fairy colouring to the scene. The Prince 
d’Kckmuhl appeared much pleased with 
the hospitality that sui rounded him, and 
Capt. La Place and Ins othcers frequently 
expressed their gratification at the uiba- 
liity with which they had been tieated. 
Dancing continued for some hours. The 
supper-table was covered with delicacies, 
and over the cross-table, at which sat the 
Governor, Lady Grant, Prince d’Eek- 
muhl, Captain La Place, and others, the 
colours of Fiance and England gracefully 
intertwined, hung in lestoons, emblematic 
of the long amity which has prevailed be- 
tween two great and rival nations. — Ibid. 

KXI'KIIFTA. 

Native reports affirm that the ultima- 
tum of our Government has been for- 
warded to the Guieowar of Buroda, on 
the subject of the vet am of Nandla Bhoy 
Desaec, which has been under sequestra- 
tion for the last eight or nine years ; that, 
under instructions from the Supreme- 
Government, his highness is now called 
upon to restore the Device's dues within 
a limited time; on failure of which, the 
commissioner is directed to enforce the 
execution of the orders m the usual way. 

Orders have been received from the 
Bengal Government to lay down here 
the keel of a steamer of 800 tons, to re- 
ceive the engines of the Enterprise. Two 
schooners are also to be built. 

The number of depositors in the Sav- 
ings Bank amounts to 975, ot whom one- 
third are natives : tile amount of deposits 
to lls. 3,40.270. The sums withdiawn 
amount to Rs. 1 02,337. The net balance 
at credit of the depositor amounts to 
Rs. 2,69,060. 

The Gazette of Jan. 26 complains of 
the delays in despatching the steam- 
packet: “a series of delays unprecedented 
in the annals of Indian steam navigation. 
We trust the public voice will be raised 
on this subject, and that the inhabitants 
of the interior will second those at the 


presidency, who, we understand, a re 
about to address a strong remonstrance to 
the Supreme Government against a re- 
currence of similar measures. We know 
that the convenience of those who reside 
in the districts is seriously entrenched 
upon by these impolitic delays.” 

It is reported that the Custom-house 
is to he divided into an office of Land 
Revenue Department and Sea Customs. 

The cholera has made its way to 
Poona ■ Lieut. English and several men 
of her Majesty’s 6th Foot fell victims to 
it whilst on the march up thither. Pan. 
well, and other villages in the neighbour, 
hood, aie said to be much deserted in 
consequence of it. — Durpun, Jan. 27. 

Commander Lowe, of the Berenice, has 
been honouribly acquitted by a Court ot 
Jnquiiy into the eiicumstanecs attending 
the accident which happened to that 
vessel. 


Siitgaporr. 

SALK OF LAND. 

A number of small lots of ground, on 
building leases under the new land regu- 
lations, have recently been sold by the 
local authorities, in the neighbourhood ot 
the town. The defective state of the 
communication between the locality of 
the lots m question— the northern side 
ot the Bras Brassa road— and the mer- 
cantile and more frequented parts of the 
town, ought, we should think, naturally 
to suggest the employment of the funds 
realised by the sales in the improvements 
necessaiy to facilitate it; and it will 
hardly be denied, that a similar principle 
ought to be acted on throughout. This, 
we think, is the most legitimate purpose 
to which the money obtained by such 
disposal ol the lands ran be applied, while 
it would also appear to be no less advan- 
tageous to all parties concerned Had 
the Government, in the recent instances 
leferred to, notified that the proceeds ot 
the sale were to be devoted to purposes 
of local improvement, as, for example, 
to the restoration of the bridge across the 
Bras Brassa river, near the botanical 
garden, there can be no doubt, we think, 
that a different class of bidders would 
have become candidates for the lots, and 
that they would have averaged a great 
deal higher prices than were obtained, as 
the increased facility of communication 
with the town would have added to tin* 
value of every separate lot in that direc- 
tion ; and neat bungalows, and a quiet 
and respectable neighbourhood, would 
thus have arisen in the place of what is 
likely to be a congregation of kadjang 
and attap houses and huts, with a noisy 
native population — whom it must in al 
cases be desirable to exclude from any 
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noition of the town or suburbs adjoining 
;„ e dwellings of European residents. 
Were the Government to adopt the course 
here suggested, it would only be acting 
as a sensible man would with regard to 
an estate which stood m need of improve- 
ment ; and it cannot, we should imagine, 
be the ultimate intention of Government 
to close its coffers over the compara- 
tively trivial sums derived liom the 
disposal of lands in this settlement, 
instead of acting upon the more liberal 
principle of laying the same funds out in 
the local improvements which are so 
much wanted — Sing. Chron.,Jan. 11. 


tfurmat). 

There has been so much unanimity in 
the movements and “ talk” of the Canton 
and Ava authorities, and the restiveness 
of our Nepaul neighbour, that we are 
disposed to attach more credit than usual 
to those undei -current reports, which 
connive to eieep through society, without 
any ostensible source, and which, in the 
present instance, declare a thorough 
understanding between all the paities. 
It is possible that the inlcrof Katmandoo 
may sympathize with Tharrawaddie in 
icgiet for lost piovinees, and consider 
Ins ci own and dignity would shine more 
brilliantly in his people’s eyes could he 
icgain them They, too, may recollect, 
that their struggle with 11 s was not dis- 
honourable to their prowess or skill as 
mountain warriors ; and the vanity, which 
is said to be insepaiable liom the cliaiac- 
tci of inhabitants ot the higher regions 
of the caitli, may perhaps have so tai 
conquered their judgment and discretion, 
as to lead them to venture on another 
appeal to arms. If such idle fancies 
lia\e crossed then dreams, sleeping or 
waking, we can assure them, they will 
find us better prepaied lor the contest 
than their spies have communicated to 
them— much better than when Lord 
Hastings found it necessary to make an 
example of them. As legards the Celes- 
tials, “ we can scarcely place faith in 
any combined system ot action on then- 
part, holding, as they do, all nations and 
countries in about the same degree of 
contempt, and thinking less of acquiring 
than turning out. Indeed, a war offensive 
would he an anomaly in their policy- at 
least, any war of more decided and prac- 
tical character than the stoppage of the 
tea-trade. A capricious demonstration, 
however, on the Himalaya frontier, might, 
perhaps, disturb some of the visitors of 
Simla and Landour, and disappoint the 
sketchers in the ensuing season. Whether 
the last despatches (rom Katmandoo are 
more peaceful, we have not heaid; and 
1[ i the close official handling of all subjects 
Amt Mum. N, S. Vol. 26 .No. 101 . 


of local interest obtaining here, and which 
is in a great measure unavoidable, we are 
not likely to hear. But it may be as well 
for the higher powers to he informed, that 
our ears have been assailed by amhiguas 
voces in regard to the Nepaulese. — Beng, 
Hurkaru , Jan. 4. 

Mr. Blundell, the commissioner at 
Maulmain, has procured copies of the 
songs sung before the Burmese governor 
of Martaban, containing abuse of us, and 
threats to destroy Maulmain, and trans- 
mitted the same to the governor ot 
Rangoon. Although we may at first laugh 
at these things, and consider them beneath 
the dignity of our Government to notice . 
yet when we reflect that our population 
at Maulmain have not been long under 
our rule, and are entirely ignorant of our 
power and resources ; that they have 
mostly been brought up from infancy to 
consider the golden-footed monarch as 
the greatest sovereign on the face of the 
earth, and that they are wholly unable to 
ascribe our forbearance and moderation, 
under the insults and threats of the king 
of Ava and his officers, to any other cause 
than fear, wc shall be inclined to view the 
matter with more seriousness. King 
Tharawaddie seems to he pursuing, on 
the side ot Maulmain, precisely the same 
course of measures as that which lie has 
been adopting for some time past against 
Arraoan, sending on emissaries to circu- 
late reports of tioops assembling, and 
preparations making for attacking us, and 
thus keeping up a ferment among our 
native population, filling the well-disposed 
with dismay and anxiety, and encouraging 
the ill-disposed to intrigue, and spread 
disaffection. At the same time that he is 
alaiming our population at Maulmain 
with such repoits, he is issuing a procla- 
mation inviting them to return to Ins 
dominions, offering them bottoms, free- 
dom liom taxation, and lestoration to 
then ancient lands and property. Wo 
strongly recommend our Government to 
lose no time in putting a stop to this state 
ol things. If they do not, wc arc assured 
by those who possess local information, 
king Thaiawaddie will soon succeed in 
frightening most ot the Buimese and 
Talam inhabitants of Maulmain to desert 
us, and go over for shelter and safety to 
the Buimese side ! Already, we are told, 
several ot the most respectable Chinese 
traders of Tavoy have been induced to 
retire from thence to Penang, by the 
apprehension of a Burmese invasion. We 
have heard that the Burmese authorities 
have long viewed with jealousy the 
flourishing condition of Maulmain, which 
place was gradually drawing away to it 
all the trade of Rangoon. It is the 
interest, and, we believe, the earnest 
desire of king Tharawaddie, to check 
the prosperity of Maulmain, and, in fact, 

(E) 
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ruin it; ami unless our Government adopt 
some measures of counteraction, we fore- 
see that his intrigues and proceedings 
(encouraged and prompted us lie wdl be 
by the Spanish collector of customs, and, 
w e fear, some of our own traders residing 
at Rangoon) will succeed in seriously 
injuring that most interesting settlement, 
in spite of all the unsuppoitcd exertions 
of its most able and enlightened super- 
intendent, Mr. Commissioner Blundell. 
— Ibid . , Jan. 10. 

Almost all the Kakhyecn and Singpho 
chiefs, from the northern extremities of 
the Burmese dominions, have amved at 
court, sworn allegiance to the new king, 
and received titles and gold umbrellas. 
Amongst the latter is the notorious Sing- 
pho chief, Duffa Gam, who, two years 
ago, invaded our tenitories in Assam, 
and committed considerable slaughter and 
havoc on one of our Singpho villages. This 
affair is still Iresh in the recollection of the 
Burmese court, and yet the perpetiator 
of the aggression is now receiving proots 
of the favour and approbation of the new 
king. We know not what aie the peculiar 
talents of this duet, winch lendci Inin an 
object ot regard to the usurper, but it is 
evident the latter run have no very just 
idea of what is due to a friendly povvei, 
when he confers honour upon the violators 
of its terrioritics. The least he ought to 
have done would have been to show Ins 
disapprobation of the conduct of this chief, 
by withdrawing his confidence fiom him. 

We learn further, that the Myo-lat 
woon, one of the unfortunate state pri- 
soners whom his majesty seized at the 
time of his usurpation, and compelled to 
labour upon the roads, is dead. The Men- 
tha-gyee prince is very ill, and has been 
made over to the charge of three physi- 
cians— God help him !— who have been 
threatened with severe punishment if he 
slip through their hands. Being also de- 
graded to labour on the ground which is 
being prepared for the erection of the new 
palace, and an old man, but little accus- 
tomed to such hardships, he is probably 
broken down by the seventy of the treat- 
ment which ho Iras suffered The king, if 
lie lias not chosen the most approved 
method of making his enemies useful to 
himself, lias adopted an effectual one of 
getting rid of them. The most disgusting 
feature (jf his majesty’s mind is the inten- 
sity of revenge with which lie pursues the 
unfortunate members of the late govern- 
ment, and all connected with them. The 
following instance of implacability will 
verify the truth ot this remaik The 
Tshan-byoung princess, daughter of Men 
tha-cyce, and, we believe, the .same u il- 
luminate girl who was violated in prison 
by the king’s orders, died, and instead of 
being honoured with a decent f uncial, was, 


under the direction of bis majesty, tied 
up in a mat, and pitched into the river. 

It is said that bis majesty never dines 

without fiist sending a portion of his din- 
ner to bis deposed brother, and never 
goes to the pagoda without the mummery 
of shehoinr) to bis brother’s prison. 

Nothing is said ot warlike preparations 
on the part of bis majesty, from which 
we infer, that he lias no very serious ex- 
pectation of being called upon to answer 
for his assertion, that lie will acknowledge 
no treaties entered into with the late go- 
vernment. — Mauh/iuin Chron. Nov. 11. 

On the 12th Januaiy, a despatch-boat 
reached Rangoon in five days from the 
new capital, Umeiapoora. The intelli- 
gence brought down was at first carefully 
concealed, hut some of it at last trans- 
pired. It appeals that the Slums of Mo- 
iiory, to the east of Ava, have refused to 
submit to the new king of Ava; that lus 
map sty, imputing this refusal to the mis- 
management of the otlicer whom fie had 
appointed as governor-general over the 
Slums, had, with his usual haste and reck- 
lessness of human life, ordcied the said 
goveinor-gcueitd and six ot his piincipai 
officers to be executed, and despatched a 
foice under a woondouk to coerce or 
cajole the Slums. The kite woonggec o! 
Rangoon, who had once hefoie been con- 
fined and squeezed, lias been again im- 
prisoned. A Ihingoon officer of the i'onnci 
government has been executed for travel- 
ling tin ougli the country, and the chief ol 
the lower ehokey in the Rangoon liver, 
is oidcrcd to he ombowolled, because lie 
claimed as Ins heieditary right the fees of 
othcc belonging to that ehokey. The 
late king is on the liver off Umeiapoora, 
guarded by five bundled men, and his son, 
the young punec, is without any followers. 
Manthaggee. and the other ministers and 
officers of the late king, continue in prison 
One ot our coi respondents obseivcs 
*' The letter brought by the Larne, from 
Col. Biuney, was read at the governor’s 
in open couit, and whether we regard the 
object and spirit of the letter, the period 
ol its arrival, or the mode and channel by 
which our government was pleased to 
communicate its sentiments to this go- 
vernment, the whole proceeding reflects 
great credit on those who adopted it. It 
was a safe first step, whether taken by 
accident or deliberate determination. The 
Burmese governor was evidently agree- 
ably surprised at the contents of the letter, 
having expected something more dicta- 
torial. A respectable merchant lately 
arrived from the capital, assures me, that 
the king still expresses himself in the 
warmest terms in hivour of Col. Burney 
Fioin Maulmatn we learn, that the 
commissioner, Mr. Blundell, deputed Du 
Richardson to proceed to Bdeng, the seat 
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of the chief Bttrman governor in that 
qtiaiter, and demand redress for the late 
murder and dacoities in our territories. 
l)i. Richardson was treated in a more 
inhospitable and ungracious manner than 
any British officer ever experienced before 
in i his quarter. The petty officers of 
Martaban attempted to stop him here, 
and when lie at last reached the neigh- 
buuihoud of Bileng, he was met by a 
pmty of soldiers, who would not allow 
Inm or his followers to enter Bileng, and 
Kept them outside under a strict guard. 
The governor pretended not to be at 
Bileng, and Dr. Itichaidson was obliged 
to ictuin to Maulmain without having 
seen the governor, or accomplished any 
cl the objects of his mission, except com- 
municating the demands ot the commis- 
sioner to a suhoidinntc Burmese officei, 
who, ol course, denied all knowledge of 
the parties that had committed the late 
murder and robberies. 

The good people of Rangoon, now that 
the commissionei has clearly proved that 
these late inclusions into our temtories 
ueie committed with the knowledge, and 
it the instigation ot the governor ol 
Bileng, pietcnd that that duet has tinned 
K'bel against the new king ol Avn, and 
that lie lias been acting contrary to the 
oideis and wishes ot his majesty » We 
'hull not belie\e tins, even it a royal 
eidei comes down to take oft the govei- 
i.or’s head — an event likely enough to 
'tcui, when Tliarruu adder hems of his 
g)\ei nor having executed his task in such 
' hunsy manner as to allow Mr. Blundell 
U) find him out. But we uic assuiui, 
that the piesent governor of Bileng is a 
*oiy old and confidential personal liiend 
f,| c piesont king’s, and that Ins son is 
ni immediate attendance on his majesty, 
•uni m command of Jus bodv-guaid! II 
'iicli a person does not Know the real 
"‘Ciitimonts and wishes ot the king, wlio 
lacs i — Hctujal Ilurlnni , Feb. 8. 

itrijuta. 

MISCEI.I.A NFOUS, 

lr<uU \- — The following extract from a 
thmise i ori espomlent’x letter, dated *J«tli 
OfjMemher, is published in the Sun>anoie 
Fr Toss of October lt>: 

Ihe actual stale of business in China 
(s at pi esent most deplorable, and most 
people ary anxiously awaiting the result 
l 1 11,45 ,,l(u anticipations as to .some of the 
agency houses, on which large 
"mounts were last season drawn, on Arne- 
11 dn cro<1 . ifs principally, and, till these 
ascot tamed, exports will be at a stand, 

''' Ur 4S England is concerned. The doc- 
1 me ia s now obtained here, tint houses 
"nt bound to accept bills of ex- 
'mge tli awn on tiieii letter of credit, 

^ they chance to be in funds at the 
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time of presentation; and this is said to 
be English law, though, strange as it may 
appear, this was not known, and by many 
is yet discredited. If it be truth, a great 
change in the mode of doing business must 
at once occur : and the rate of exchange 
on London, &e. will fall, to cover the cost, 
of the dollar, w ith charges in China, say 
to 4s. 5d.a 4s. 6‘d. These bills have circu- 
lated here to a great amount for many 
years; being in general passed to the 
Hong merchants, in payment for teas, 
atone rate, and by them passed, at a loss 
of from i>d. to Id., or more, per dollar, 
according to circumstances, to other fo- 
reigricis. the Chinese, of course, placing 
on Ins tea what he e\p> cted to lose on the 
resale ol the hill. That the rates of ex- 
change wei e thus kept at a ficiitious rate, 
while teas were nominally at a high price, 
there can he no doubt, and it is proved by 
the fact of the lower rates at which dollars 
could pin chase the same goods, in addi- 
tion to the advantage of prio ity of selection. 

It is known that, if any credits from the 
American houses come out, they will, lor 
some yea is at least, be but to a limited 
amount, ami of more difficult circulation 
than hitherto; so that, as the United States 
oiler no gie.it abundance of exports to 
< Inna, and English ones are unprofitable, 
wo may look foi dollars as the future me- 
dium of purchase for tea, silk, Sc c. for 
that market, oi tliaL large expoitatlous from 
England will xipply the deficiency. In 
fact, had the llntisli Parliament not de. 
teired miporteis by heavy duties, if is pro- 
bable that the gi cater poitiou of the tea 
loi the United States would, for some 
years, have passed through some of the 
Bntish ports. The Ameiican market is 
now over supplied, tlnough the facilities 
allorded by these credits, which were 
granted almost without limit ; but as this 
system is now over, lessimpoits, at lower 
prices, will, in a season or so, bring that 
market to a healthy state, as would occur 
in England hut for the vexatious existence 
ol the E. 1. Co.’s Finance Committee, 
whose ruinous effects on prices all specula- 
tors to Biitain have now to deplore. It is 
hoped by many that this nuisance will he 
removed helore the season ] S38-0 ; but 
unless the .Mmistcis me worried by peti- 
tions from China, London, Livei pool, and 
Glasgow, Sec. Se u, 1 fear it will goxm for 
ever. With the woist possible prosjiccts foi 
the coining season’s exports — the certainty 
of gieat quantities, and the piobability of 
high pi ices of tea and silk for the English 
market — the China niaikct is yet further 
disadvantaged by the prices and prospects 
of imports. With the exception of one or 
two small articles here and there, there is 
a great loss on all > — of any, a moderate 
at rival at once rediues the price; thus, 
in so extensive a niaiket as China, ihe 
ai rival or expectation of a ship in two with 
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cotton, is a ready and available excuse for 
the lowering of others two or three mace 
g^r picul, or more. In addition to low 
prices, is the gieat risk in a sale to any 
IIoug merchant who will buy ; the wealthy 
ones keeping out of the market, or getting 
imports at a lower rate from the buyers 
than they would get them at from the 
foreigners. Sales to “ outside men,” 
which all but Uong merchants are called, 
are not recognised by the government, so 
that, save for cash, there is no security ; 
and to get cash, a great reduction in price 
must be made by the foreign holder, equi- 
valent to the WfUts of the Chinese purcha- 
ser, on account, or at a credit, may induce 
him to sacrifice. Goods once placed in one 
of the hongs, it is considered, are to be 
sold to that hong; so that the bulk of the 
foreign imports is at the mercy of the 
Ilong merchants, and they, in general, it 
is found, know but little more of the trade 
of the country than foreigners do ; while 
their utter poverty pi events speculation, 
and often forces on the market more of an 
article than it will bear ; and by this the 
native dealers, or monied men, alone pro- 
lit. The gi eater part of the imposts airive 
before the expoits; so that, in fact, the 
merchant or agent is obliged to take what 
the Hong merchant will give him, and at 
lus own price ; so that he is in his power 
in both ways. The recent affair of the 
ilingtae hong, and the evident intention 
of government not to pay the claims, not- 
withstanding all the fair-reading edicts on 
the subject, will tend to make things 
worse. It is plain that, in future, so long 
as a Hong merchant pays up Ins govern- 
ment duties, bribes, squeezes, tSec , he 
may do as he pleases, as to foreigners ; for 
here is the first failure since the E. I. Co.’s 
time, to so immense an amount, now pass- 
ed over with a few civil words ; and who 
can doubt that this is now a precedent lor 
ever? The Chinese never abandon an 
advantage once gained.” 

Impulsion of Vwciqm n.— An edict from 
the Hoppo, dated 25th October, announ- 
ces the receipt of a despatch from the go- 
vernor and deputy governor, covering 
orders from the Military Council, and an 
imperial edict. The latter states, that ‘‘ a 
ceitain person ” has reported that the 
province of Canton is daily falling into 
decay from vicious practices, and had enu- 
merated mx causes. Amongst these causes 
is the following : “ With reference to the 
management of the custom-duties, it is 
still more requisite and proper to narrowly 
look into it. The perverse and traitorous 
foreigners, Jardineand others, who reside 
in the provincial city, should be expelled, 
hs well as their store-ships, now lying at 
Untin,” and the viceioy is directed to ex- 
amine. He states, that he has given orders 
to the naval commander-in-chief to in- 


stantly drive away the store-ships from the 
anchorages off Lintin and Lintao, back 
to their country ; adding- “ It is proper 
now to transmit the orders to Wan (the 
hoppo), hoping th.it he will issue an edict 
directing the Hong merchants to forcibly 
send forth the perverse and traitorous resj. 
dent foicigncrs, Jardine, &c.~ Further, 
that he will strictly examine all his servants 
whether they have or not been in tlieh.ihit 
of selling official permits to traitorous na- 
tives, and thus have fallen into the vicious 
practice of doing their duty by substitutes ; 
and whether the services of the two super- 
visors at the Canton and Macao custom- 
houses cannot be dispensed with; and re- 
port clearly on the facts.” 

“ The orders, and a copy of the original 
report having come before me, the hoppo, 
it is right that I make them known by an 
edict, which when the Hong merchants 
receive, let them respectfully obey, and 
ascertain if each ot the pel verse and trai. 
torous foreigners, Jardine, Dent, Teaype? 
Milechin (Matheson or Morrison?) are 
dwelling in the provincial city, and to in- 
stantly expel them : allow not of a mo. 
incut’s delay ; let the day of then depar- 
tuie for Macao be immediately reported, 
that I may report back according to the 
facts.” 

An edict from the governor and lieut.- 
governor, dated 20th November, with rete- 
lenee to the despatch from the Council o£ 
State (last vol p. 2S9), states that two 
months had elapsed and the receiving- 
ships had not departed, and that the 
superintendent Elliot, had represented 
that the commands of the Chinese autho- 
tities could not he brought to the notice 
ot lus king ; whereupon the governor has 
dnccted the civil and military authorities 
to enjoin the superintendent to send the 
leieiving-ships away with -peed, although 
they still lemauied — which was an act of 
gross contumacy and contempt ; that they 
had now received a further imperial edict 
to this effect • — “ The anchorage ot loi eign 
ships in the inner seas, and their com- 
bining with natives to introduce what is 
contraband, are the most aggravated evils 
now existing in the province of Kwang- 
tung. The governor and his colleagues 
must faithfully and strictly make exami- 
nation, and clcaily ascertain whether, 
since they have issued these ordeis, the 
said foreign superintendent has paid obe- 
dience to them, and whether the leceiv- 
mg-ships have taken their departure: 
they must require the ships, one and all, 
to return to their country, and must not 
suffer them to linger for a moment, 
they dare to suffer gradual encroachment, 
and to let the matter rest, at a future day, 
when I, the emperor, on inquiry heal o 
it, or am by any one informed thereo, 
the said governor and his colleagues alone 
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II i hold responsible. In regard to the 
','nous classes of smuggling vessels, it is 
,,ll more important that measures should 
u > xloptcd with strictness to make seizure 
J p uM n, with the hope that they may be 
ittcvly destroyed and rooted up.” 

The governor and lieutenant-go\ernor 
utoi dmgly Ebue orders to the Hong mcr- 
" lilI)ts directing them “immediately to 
,, ‘u,’ them upon the superintendent, 
j.-Unjt that he likewise may obey the 
He must, within the space ot one 
month, pay respectful obedience to the 
ihrlared imperial pleasure, by sending off 
die various receiving-ships anchored in 
tlie outer seas, requiring them, one and 
, 11 , to return to their country; and he 
must report their departure, for our official 
investigation, that we may report the 
same to the throne. If they dare again, 
any measure, to linger, then, the kind- 
ness and tenderness ot the celestial empire 
having been carried to the utmost, and 
there being no room left for additional 
i.ivour, it will remain only to display the 
celestial teirors, and to make apparent 
the gloty of the established laws. Wc 
dull have to report plainly to the great 
emperor, that the mei chant ships may be 
denied permission to open their holds; 
and that, grasping the laws, we may piir- 
- 1 1 l* them with the receiving-ships. And 
iintliei, seeing that the said supci inten- 
ded, in the discharge of his official duties, 
ut-v hand-bound, idly looking on at the 
uiuesti, lined and illegal practices of de- 
pun cd foreigners, even kicking against 
mu commands and resisting the impel ml 
pleasure, we shall find it dithcult to be- 
in’! e that lie is not guilty of the offence 
nl sheltei mg and giving license to these 
illegalities. We will assmedly proceed to 
expel him, and drive him baek to his eoun- 
tiy.” 


Chamber of Commerce. — The Fust 
lnmial Itepoitof the General Committee 
"i rhe Canton Chamber of Commerce was 
‘mhmilted to, and approved by, a public 
meeting ol the chamber, on the 1th No- 
m mher. It touches upon vanous topics 
<1 local interest ; but does not enter into 
’he ijuestmn <>f our relations with the 
( liinese. 'Hie Canton Register complains 
tkit the C’ommittee have not noticed, in 
tlicir liepoit, the system of the Company’s 
awiu-y in Canton, and the working and 
'drn-ts of that system. This neglect is 
n ‘r)ie a subject ot regret, and indeed 
1 winder, by the silence of the Commit- 
l(X ‘ ds was, we believe, generally undcr- 
vt00( l, that this most important question 
^ ‘‘oncoming the free trade, was under 
,!° Peculiar and serious attention of the 
t oi u na it tee.” 


^ u f»eiH'ral Meeting of the Cliamber 
,n November^ the following reso- 


lution, passed at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee, was approved: “That an early 
communication be made from this Cham- • 
her to the East- India and China Associa- 
tion of London, with reference to a letter 
dnted 27th Feb. 1837, addressed by that 
body to Lord Palmerston, soliciting the 
continuance of their best exertions with 
the Biitish authorities, to have the lion. 
Company’s Finance Agency at Canton 
discontinued, as prejudicial in its effect 
and operation to the commercial interests 
ol Canton ;” which was carried, and un- 
animously agreed to. It was also moved, 
with referenco to a similar letter of the 
Association, dated 29th June 1836, “that 
the Committee at the next meeting shall 
take into consideration the effect likely to 
be produced on our commercial relations 
with China from the performance of ko-toiv, 
or Chinese couit ceremony, by foreign 
ambassadors at Pekin.” 


ftiustraiagia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney papers to the Dili November 
contain no local intelligence vvoith ab- 
stracting. The election of a club man of 
quarter-sessions fot the ensuing year, was 
the pievailing topic of inteiest at Sydney, 
'l'he competitors aie Mr. McAlister and 
Mr. W. M. Manning, The election, which 
seems to have been cairied on with much 
party feeling, terminated on the 8th 
November, but the result was not an- 
nounced. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCI.LA NH)IJS. 

Fishrt ies . — The number of whales caught 
already this season on our eoasts (and by 
this time it may fairly be anticipated many 
have been added to the number) is ‘266. The 
average allowed this season has been only 
six tuns of oil f i oni each whale, much 
waste having occurred, as the blubber in 
many instances could not be fried out im- 
mediately, from the gieit want of casks. 
By the above statement of the number of 
fish caught, the oil already obtained this 
season amounts to 1600 tuns. The last 
quoted price of common oil in (jireat 
Britain was £4.3 per tun, and for sperm, 
£70 ; but allowing for fi eight and the ex- 
pense of casks, we will reduce the price in 
favor of speculators to £80, which will 
leave a sum of ,£18,000. We have yet to 
receive the produce of September, the best 
month in the year for whaling, and the 
season lasts some time longer ; we may 
therefore fairly anticipate a clear profit of 
£100,000 to the colony. The bone from 
three whales is calculated equal to one ton 
weight, which, at £150 per ton, gives, for 
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the whales already caught this season 
£19,350.— Jf. T. Cour. Sept. 1. 

The Convicts.— Within the last month, 
several ticket -of- leave men have volun- 
tarily resigned their tickets, and thrown 
themselves upon the government for em- 
ployment and support. — ltnd. Sept. 22. 

Instances of restlessness of disposition 
have been observable amongst the prisoner 
population of late, some of which have 
come under our own immediate obser- 
vation ; which appear to have arisen from 
some vague notion, that a change is about 
to take place in their condition, and in 
the regulations applying to them.— lbul. 
Oct. 13. 

The Climate . — The climate of this island, 
although salubrious, has not always been 
favourable to vegetation. The summer 
frosts, which pi evail to a considerable ex- 
tent in the interior, frequently destroy the 
hopes of the husbandman, and the prospect 
of a yielding crop, in one short night. 
Hence it has generally happened, that ac- 
cording to the season, we have either a 
superabundance of grain, or too little. This 
fluctuation proves injurious to the agiicul- 
lurist, but more especially to the farmer of 
limited means and a few acies, who itn- 
providently living from hand to mouth, 
as it were, generally depends alone upon 
bis crop — and that eiop wheat only. As to 
the high price of meat, we solely attnlmte 
the cause to the very unwise system of im- 
migration, which has inundated the colony 
with a host of useless eating and drinking 
animals, who have brought with them nei- 
thei industry noi capital ; and thus the in- 
crease of slock not being able to keep pace 
with the increase of our population, meat 
must maintain its high puce until relief 
can be aU'ordeci from Port Phillip. — lbul. 
Sept. 1. 

/Mauritius. 

The ascension of the Peter- Both mountain 
was accomplished on the 20th of October, 
by JVIr. Ball*., chief officer of the lhuejihj, 
Capt. J. A. Crommelin, of the Bengal 
Engineers; and Mr. Bruce, steward of the 
llooghly. Their piepaiations were ex- 
tremely simple, consistingofa hand lead and 
line, and a coil of stout coir rope, together 
with provisions for two days, all carried by 
live blacks. Having remained (not slept) in 
a ruinous but at the foot of the mountain on 
the Saturday night, they commenced the 
ascent at 65 a.m. on Sunday, gained the 
shoulder at eight, breakfasted and coolly 
considered till ten ; then commenced opera- 
tions against the (so-called) perpendicular 
rock, gained the neck at twelve, and finally 
clowned the summit at one r m., Mr. Balls 
leading. Here they planted the British 
dag, and drank champagne bumpers to the 
health, happiness and* lung life of our 


young Queen Victoria, their hurras heinrr 
answered from the plains below by l 0u J] 
vivas, and the waving of handkerchiefs. 

On the rump of the shoulder they picked 
up a water barrel, probably the identical 
one mentioned by Lieut. Taylor as having 
been lashed to the top of the ladder on the 
summit us a land-mat k. On the steep ridge 
they found a tri-pronged iron grapnel ; on 
the neck an iron hasp, and on the summit 
only the lowest round of the twelve feet 
ladder, and the two iron spikes adhering t 0 
two pieces of decayed wood. 

They speak highly of the cool intrepidity 
of a black named Charley, who fearlessly 
dimed the redoubtable twenty-feet nearly 
perpendicular rock, and thus gained th e 
key of the position. — It appears thattluy 
made no use of ladders of any kind, trust- 
ing only to their own activity and strength 
of arm, in climbing up the ropes hand over 
hand. The descent was performed without 
difficulty, and they artived safe on the plain 
about ‘\\ I’M; whence, after tukmg re- 
freshment, they started over the Poutv, 
and arrived rather tiled at Masso’s IJoul 
at 9 r.M . ha\ing thus twice scaled the 
shoulder of the Pouce, and once the Peter. 
Both, in their short expedition. The flag 
still waves on the summit.-- Conceit, 
Xov 2. 

(Cape of tftooti iljopr. 

MISf'El.r.ANFOUS. 

The Governor. —II is Exc. Mnjor-gen. 
Napier arrived in Table Pay on the 20tli 
January, and landed under a salute fium 
tlii‘ castle. On the 22d, lie took the usual 
oaths, in the presence of the heads of 
departments and public officers, whose 
attendance had been required for tlmt 
purpose at Government- house. 

Sir Benjamin O’ Urban. — At one of 
the most numerous and respectable public 
meetings ever held in Port Elizabeth, on 
the 2d January, the following resolutions 
were adopted : — 

“ That tins meeting have learned, with 
tile most sincere regret, that this colony 
is about to be deprived ot the invaluable 
soi vices ot our highly respected governor, 
his Exc. Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, and that 
this meeting is anxious to record their 
undisguised sentiments on tins lamented 
occasion. 

“ That this meeting view with extreme 
regret the policy which has lately been 
pursued towards this colony ; and that 
they are fully of opinion, that if ffiat 
policy be not speedily alteicd, the Cape 
of Good Hope must soon cease to be 
a valuable dependency of the But 1 "' 1 
Crown. . 

“ That this meeting desire to lecom 
their conviction, that lmd the well - mat nrca 
and benevolent measures ot his Exc., 
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w i,ich were carried into effect in the spirit 
0 t the treaty of 17th Sept. 1835, been 
followed up, and received the full sanction 
and support of the Home Government, 
the most happy results might have been 
iustly anticipated, both as regards the 
nio-perity of the colony, and the ad- 
vancement of the Caffer people. 

“ That this meeting do not hesitate to 
declare, that his Exc. Sir Benjamin D’ Ur- 
ban has not been treated with that jus- 
tice to winch his active exertions tor the 
lit^t interests of the colony, and for the 
cmlization of the Caffer tribes, so emi- 
nently entitle him. 

*■ That an addicts framed on the above 
icsolutioiis be prepaicd by a committee.” 

A subscription list for the purpose of 
piesentmg a piece ol plate to Sn Benja- 
min D’Uiban, is in the progtessof sig- 
n.i tine. 

The country has i expanded loyally, 
cliceilully, and zealously, to the call of 
Cipc Town. — The committee for inn- 
lugmg the subscription lor the pm chase 
of a -emcc of plate lo he pi evented to 
Su Beniamin D’ Urban, has icceivcd, 
fiom all parls of the interior, the most 
enthusiastic answers to the imitation to 
join then lellow-cilizens in this giatilul 
inixiMue. It is scaiccly to be imagined 
with what anxiety each communication 
expicsses itself foi the success ol this 
piirnutic imdci taking, one specimen shall 
sme loi all. A roi Respondent liom flic 
\lhany Distiictxnifcs thus — “ It would 
lie highly giatiljing to Sir Benjamin could 
he hut know the expressions ot regard 
that flowed fiom the lips ol all, while they 
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tendered their contributions ; one senti- 
ment pervades all classes, from the most 
wealthy to the humble cottager; and 
in more than one case has the small coin 
been put into the hands of the infant, and 
that hand been directed to foim the name 
that recorded the gift of love towards 
him. 1 assure you it has been a most 
pleasing task, and I hope the tribute will 
in some degree soften the stroke that Sir 
B. must feel has been so unjustly inflicted 
on him.” — Such are the unanimous and 
just feelings of the whole of South Africa. 
— Zuid-Afrikaan , Feb. 2. 

The Frontier . — We hear nothing from 
the frontier, but that all is well. It does 
not follow fiom this, however, that no 
cattle have been “ missed,” or that no 
cattle have been “ stolen.” According to 
a proper article in the “ Treaties,” befoie 
the Caffeis are called upon by Govern- 
ment to make satisfaction for lost rattle, 
it must be shown that they were properly 
attended, and that Gaffers haxe taken 
them. That cattle stray, or that Caffe i s 
steal on the bonder, as beasts, when left 
to the freedom of their own will, stray, 
and blackguards steal in other pads ot the 
world, it would be, to use a common 
phrase, “ absurd to deny.” We quote 
good authority, howexer, when we state, 
that the lctuins for Caffer depiedations 
foi last week are blank. — S. A. Com. 
Adv., Jan. 20. 

The accounts fiom the immediate fron- 
tiei state, that seven oi eight Hottentots 
of the Cape Mounted Rifles have de- 
bited, and taken with them arms and 
ammunition. — Ziud-Afi Union, Feb. 2. 


Postscript. 


JJo&tsrniit. 


A few items of later dale than arc given 
"i tlie picccdmg pages have l cached us. 

Moohce Gholam Yehiah Khan for- 
me ly the king’s vakeel with the resident, 
liis been appointed minister at Lucknow, 
hi the loom ot the late Ilukccm Mehudee 
change for the belter has occurred in 
tl-c king’s health. 

Accounts from Madias state that the 
clioloia had broken out in the neiglibour- 
100,1 of Umdigu), and that the lady ol 
h'ent.-cul. Uyce had fallen a victim. 
Accounts from Khondistan state, that 
Campbell had lescued no less than 
l '?ht»vn child] en, destined victims for this 
'' w,so 'i\ sacnfice. 

Accounts fiom Bombay to 1st March 
lu> ,M ' L “ii received. 

^It-cn lias been surrendered by the 
1 bin of that place to the British, for the 


purpose of a eoal depot, on an annual com- 
pensation, to he paid him by the Com- 
pany. Its sultan lias transferred it to us, 
with all its harbours ; it is one of the best 
ports in the Bed Sea, and will affoid 
us access to the best coffee districts of 
Arabia, and the products of Abyssinia. 

The cities of Surat and Broach are both 
infested with cholera, and much mortality 
is reported to prevail. 

Another fire had broke out in the un- 
foitunate town of Surat, and destroyed 
about 100 houses One or two lives were 
lost, and a great number of cattle are 
stated to have fallen a sacrifice. 

Accounts from Circassia, direct fiom 
the coast, and through Constantinople, 
state that the natives had gamed a splen- 
did victory over the Russians, the latter 
end of February. 
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Calcutta; 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

REGIMENTAL RISE OF CADETS. 

Fort William, Dec. 29, 1837.— The 
Hon. the President in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the following extract (paras. 

2 to 6) of a military letter from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, dated 9th Aug. 
1837, be published in General Orders: 

Para. 2. It is our wish and desire that 
regimental rise should in every case be 
bionght into full operation at the eailiest 
practicable period after the arnval of the 
cadet at the presidency for which be is 
appointed. 

3. With this view, the lists of rank of 
cadets are forwarded by the first opportu- 
nity after they can be finally arranged ; and 
upon an average, no cadet has been more 
than two or three months in India befuic 
you are apprised ol the order in which he 
stands for succession to a icgimental va- 
cancy. I f there he then a vacancy and he 
stdnds first of the unposted cadets, he should 
he immediately appointed to fill it, so that 
his participation m the chances of regi- 
mental rise may at once commence. 

4. The supply of cadets being duly 
apportioned to the wants of the service, it 
will seldom happen, if the above lule be 
carefully acted upon, that any one regi- 
ment has more than one vacancy at a time, 
and consequently that, under ordinal y cir. 
tumstances, no necessity will arise for the 
transfer of cornets or ensigns Irotn one 
regiment to another. 

5. Should cuses arise hereafter in which 
there ate two or more vacancies in any 
one regiment, whilst other regiments of 
the same army arc complete, we concm 
in opinion with the Commander-in-chief, 
that the senior cornet or ensign who would 
gain one step by removal, should if lie 
desire it be granted that advantage. 

C. No cornet or ensign is removable 
for purposes of promotion except at bis 
own request ; and as there are difficulties 
in the way of asccitaining the wishes of 
individuals in this respect at the time when 
contingency arises, we desire that it be es- 
tablished as a regulation, that every cornet 
or ensign who tnay wisli to be removed to 
any corps by removal to winch he would 
gdin one or more steps, shall notify bis 
wish to that effect to the adjutant general 
of the army, within one month from the 
date of his being first posted ; should be 
afterwards desire to altei tins determina- 
tion, lie may notify the same to the adju- 
tant-general. The Commander-in-chief 
will thus at all times be in possession .of 
the necessary information to enable him 


to equalize the number of cornets or 
ensigns in each corps, with due attention 
to the interests of «ll concerned. 


FOURTH MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL. 

General Department Jun. 22, 1838. — 
The Hon. T. B. Macau tay, Esq., fourth 
ordinary member of the council of India, 
having taken his passage* to England m 
the ship Lord Hungerford, resigned his 
scat in the said Council on the 17th 
instant. 

The President of the Council of India 
in council, with the concurrence of the 
Governor-general, has this day appointed 
Charles Hay Cameron, Esq. to he fourth 
ordinary member of the Council of India, 
and the said Charles Hay Cameron Esq. 
has accordingly taken the oaths and his 
seat in the said Council, under the usual 
salute from the ramparts of Foil William 


JUNGLE MEHALS — DEMANDS FOR COOMlS 
AND HACKERIES. 

] lead- Quartos, Simla, Jan. 20, 1838. 
—•It has been represented by the civil 
officeis of the Government, that disticv 
and inconvenience have been occasioned 
in the country denominated the Jungle 
Mehals (in the vicinity of pait ol ilk- 
new road fiuin Buidwan towards Bonaies , 
by demand- having been made by ti oops 
maahing through it’ for coolies and 
hackeries. 

Ills Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief therefore directs, in future, officer 
in command of icgiments or detachnicnis 
will take caie to supply themselves with 
the requisite means of transport at Bur.l- 
wan and Sheerghatty respectively, so tlu< 
no demands may be made on the villages 
in the newly settled country refen ed to. 


MOVEMENTS OF CORl’S. 

Head Quarters, Simla , Jan. 25,1838.— ■ 
With the sanction of Government, Ih M 
3d lit. Drags., now in march, will pro- 
ceed towards Cawnpore, wlieie it is to he 
stationed. . 

Jun. 29. — The 56th Nat. Inf. will mare ' 
fi oui Bancoorah, agreeably to a route wit i 
which it will Ire furnished, towards er- 
hatnpoie, instead of to Barrack pore, as 

di.cctcd in the G. O. of the 31 st ultimo 

On the arrival of the 56th Regt. at W- 
hampore, the 64th Nat. Ini. wi 
towards Barrackpore, where it is to 
stationed. 


NOMINATION OF STAFF OFFICERS TO 
DETACHMENTS. 

Head- Quart ers, Simla, Jan. 30» 

n; i.'.. r , «nitY»jmder-ni-cbiei 


His Kxc. 
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pleased to direct, that whenever a detach, 
nieiit is sent from a regiment, the strength 
0 ! which renders the Services of an adju- 
tant requisite, the nomination is to be made 
by the officer commanding the regiment, 
pievious to the departure of the party; in 
like manner, when a detachment com- 
posed of details from different regiments 
, s made from the head-qearters of a district 
or stution, and for the staff' duties of 
which an officer is allowed by existing 
regulations, the brigadier .or other su- 
perior officer detailing the party for the 
duly, will nominate the -staff-officer in 
lus district or station orders. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Sec. 

21. Mr. F. Arrouch to be deputy collector 
in zillah Sarun, under provisions of Reg. IX. of 

1IU3. 

<). Comet E. J. Robinson to be an assistant 
to agent to commissioner at Delhi. 

]]. I.ieut. A. Ramsay, 34th N.I., to be an assis- 
tant in commissioner in Kuinaoon. 

Mir/, a Aka N.iwab to be deputy collector under 
Rig IV. of llt33, m Zillah (in izeepore. 

n Mr. W. R. Timms to officiate as magistrate 
ami collector of Budaon. 

Mr. R. Montgomery to olfiuatc as magistrate 
ami collector of Allahabad. Mr. Montgomery to 
make over charge of his present ofhc e ,is oflieut mg 
magistrate and collector ol A/lmghur to Mr. H. C. 
Tucker, who will olhciate in those capacities until 
further orders. 

Mr E.T. f'oivin to bo an assistant under com- 
missioner of Meerut division. 


Mr J. J. W. Taunton to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Gha/eenore, Mr. Taunton to make 
over cases under Reg. Ii. of llliy, and II. of Jit’lt 
now on his lileas deputy collector, to Mr.M. Smith 
-it Hlahabad, wlio is authorised to exercise poweis 
hitherto possessed by Mr. 'I'aunton in districts of 
Renan s, Jaunpore, Mirzapore, and Ghazeepore. 

I*> Mr. E. H. (’. Monckton to be an assistant 
uiulcr commissioner of Rohilkuncl division. 

Mr E. P, Smith to continue to officiate as com- 
missioner of Benares division during absence of 
Mr. Currie. 


I' 1 Major Cameron, first assistant to resident at 
llvilrabad.to receive charge from Lieut. Col. blew- 
an, ami to officiate as resident until further orders. 

2f, Mr. J. Curtis to be civil and session judge of 
•I. Highly, v Mr. C. R. Martin removed. 

Mr. II. Barlow to be ditto ditto of East Burdwan, 
'•Mr. turns. 


Mr.W. A. Pringle to be ditto ditto of Rates- 
hahyo, v. Mr. Barlow. 

Mr. B. Golding to be ditto ditto of Puineah, v. 
Mr I’nnglc*. 


io.V r * B- Money to be magistrate and col- 
'fitorot Tipperah, v. Mr. Golding. 

m,u r ' ( r‘ ^ rstin re,i <'ved from office of additional 
, atni in w hieh he is officiating, and di- 
ed to give his attention solely to trial of Thugs. 

nf mo G V G . Mackl «tosh to receive charge of olllce 
"'magistrate and collector of Purneah from Mr. 
orders ead ’ ^ to conduct duties until further 


L»aJ.T CS , t0 he principal sudder ainee 
^ -*< v. Moulvie Mohuniroed Yacoob dec. 

sudderameen j 

UI ^r A lw U | Y° ol i a , h Khan to h® d °P u ty collectc 
IX * ° f IB33 * in Zlll<ai Blares. 

■’“I’Vioncr of "i^ra* «l i x?i tt ion ^ 011 t0 “ C ° nl 

il() i,er ^rV- eUt * ^°hhs, 3d assistant to eornum 
njadah 7 ir i; over,,ment of terutories of H. H. th 
‘hvision Yf hur , e .’ t0 he superintendant of Nuggc 
» l| l«ontm;,-V r, ^ S . ,ok ‘* resigtieG. Lieut. Dobl 
He drooff i officut ® as superintendent of Cliil 
, * dl * 18i °» until further orders. 

“ mL ' N.S. Voi,.l7>. No 101. 
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4. Lieut. R. Morriwon, Md N.I., to be autsUm 
to agent to Governor-general for states of Ratpoo- 
tana, v. Lieut. Conolly. 

7* Mr. N. B. Edmonstone to officiate as m&irk. . 
trate and collector of Ghazeepore. 

Mr. J. J. W. Taunton to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Hameerpoor. 

Mr. G. T. Lushington to officiate with powers of 
a magistrate and collector m BareUre. 

Mr. C. T. Le Bas to be an assistant under com- 
missioner of Agra division. 

Mr. T. J. Turner to officiate as member of Sud- 
der Board of Revenue, during absence of Mr. W. 
Fane on leave to Cape of Good Hope, or until fur- 
thcr orders. ’ 


Mr. J. Davidson to officiate as commissioner of 
Rohilkund division. 

10. Mr. H. Aubcrt to officiate, v. Mr. W. Adam, 
for Mr. J. B. Marrigc, as clerk to committee for 
contr tiling expenditure of stationary. 

l. r ». Capt. .1. W. Douglas to be second assistant 
to resident at Indoic, from date of Major Johnson’s 
resignation. 

1(5. Mr. A. Ogilvie to be collector of Zillah Nud- 
doa, v. Mr. 11. P. Russell who has proceeded to 
England on furlough. 

Mr. J. A. F. Hawkins to be regisler of courts of 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut from luth 
Jan., v. Mr. J. F. M. Reid. 

Mr. J. F. Cat heart to be civil and session judge 
of Purneah, v. Mr. B. Golding. 

Mi. II. Golding to be ditto ditto of Jessore, v. 
Mi. Ckilhi.ut. 

Mr D Pringle to officiate as commissioner of 
revenue of Kth or Jessore division from 20th Jan. 
until relieved by Mr. Dampicr. 

Mr. A. E. Campbell to be deputy collector in 
Zillah 24-Purgunnahs, under Reg. IX. of 18;y. 

Balxio Ramdone Scin to be ditto ditto in Zillah 
N uddea, under ditto. 

17 Mr. E. Wilmot to cxeruse powers of joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at Meerut. 

20 Mr. R. J.T lylcr transferred from Zillah 
Goruokporo to Mu/aporc,uudAp]>ointcd additional 
judge m lattei disinct. 

22. Mr. C. 11. Cameron to be n member and pre- 
sidmt of Indian Law Commission, 

23 Baboo Doorgaihurn Chulterjeo to lie deputy 
col lu tor in Zillah Deeca under Reg. IX. of 1&33. 

Pundit Hurreehur Gooptec to be deputy collec- 
toi m Chittagong, under provisions ot ditto. 

Huboos Goluek Chunder Boll, Ramsoonder llai, 
Nobin Cliundci Ghos.il. Govind Chunder Bysaek, 
and Kciree Mohun Mokerjee, to be ditto ditto m 
ditto, under ditto. 

Balxio Ilurryhur Mookcrjee to be ditto ditto in 
Bullooab, under ditto 

27- (’apt A. Macleod, flth Mddi is L.C , -to offi- 
ciate as superintendent of Nuggar division of My- 
sore territory, until further "orders, In room of 
Lieut. Dobbs. 


30. Mr. J. R. Hutchinson to be a temporary judge 
of Courts of Sudder Dewanny and NizamuL \daw- 
lut, in room ot Mi. D. C. Smyth. 

31. Incut. Col. Caulfield, superintendent of My- 
sore Piinees, to be agent to Governor general at 
Moorshcdabad, v. the Hon. Mr. Melville resigned. 

Capt. Ouseley to take charge of offiee of super- 
intendent of Mysore princes, retaining his present 
office, until fuiLher orders. 

Feb. ]. Surg. Janies Hutchinson to act as private 
secretary to lion, the President ot the Council, 
until further oulers. 


f). Mr. George Alexander to act for Mr. J. F. M. 
Reid as postmaster general, during his absence. 
Assist. Surg. II. J. Thornton to collect balances 
at Commci colly Factory. 

fi. Mr. H. C. Hamilton to bo a joint magistrate 
and deputy collector in Zillah Behar. Mr. Hamilton 
to continue to otlie-ale as collector of that district 
until further ordeis. 

Mr. A.T. Dick to be joint magistrate and deputy 
collector of Dana. 

Baboo Kylas Chunder Dutt to be deputy collec- 
tor of llidgelee. 

Mr. C. R. Strong to act as sub-as&istant to com- 

CO 
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miasioner of Assam, In room of Mr. T. Hugos, 

during his absence. 

C.H. Cameron, Esq., member of the Indian 
Law Commission, reported his return to the presi- 
dency on the 18th January. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson, resident at Catmandhoo, 
delivered over charge of the office of the residency 
to Mr. A. Campbell, assistant, on the 5th Dec. 

Assist. Surg. R. Christie assumed medical charge 
of Nepaul residency on the 1st. Jan 

Ens L.T. Forrest re< oi ved charge of the Ncpanl 
escort from Lieut. Gordon on the 5th Dec. 

Mr. G. D. Raikes, writer, is reported qualified 
for the public service by proficiency in two ot the 
native languages. 

The following gentlemen have been permitted to 
resign the lion, t ompany’sstrvicc:— Nov. 22. Mr. 
James Donnithoine — Dec. 27 Mr. H. M. Pigou. 
—Jan. 24. The Hon. W. II. L. Melville.— Mr. C. 
11. Martin.— 151. Sir Charles D’Ovley, Bari. Mr. 
John Master. -Feb. 9. The Hon. Sir C. T. Met- 
calfe, Hart., G.C.B. — Mr, W. F Dick. 


Fmloitfh*, Are.— Dec. 19. Lieut. Col J. Stewart, 
resident at Hydribad, to Cape, foi twelve months, 
for health — Jan. HI Mr. J Dunbar, to Cape, 
for two years, for health.— 24. Lieut. Col. Burney, 
resident at Ava, leave of absence for two months, 
from (ith Dee last .—31. Mr. George Gough, to 
Cape or N.S. Wales, tor two jean, for health.— 
K-b. 2. Mr. C. Harding, absence for one month, 
preparatory to he, applying for (H-rmission to retire 
from the seiviec.— ft. Mr. I. F. M. Reid, postmaster 
general, absoncp for four months. on private allairs. 
—6. Mr. T. Ilngon, absence from 2<Hh Jan. to 1st 
May, preparatory to Ins applying for permission to 
proceed to sea. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Jan. 15. The Rev. II. S Fisher to officiate as 
junior presidency thaphun. 

Fathuf'h. — Jm. 15. The Rev. J. C. Proby, to 
Europe. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, kc. 

(By the Governor-General ) 

Drr. lft, 1H'*7.— \ssisf. Surg H. J. Tucker, m.d., 
offii iating civil assist, surgeon at Moozuffermiggur, 
at his own request, placed at disposal of Com. in 
Chief. 

Assist. Surg. J F Bacon, attached to tivil sta- 
tion of Sluhjc ban pore, transferred to Mooradalud 
in same e ipacity. 

Surg. John Forsyth, 554th N 1., stationed at Mnh- 
jehanpore, appointed to take medical chaige ol Lhe 
civil station. 

Jan. 9, 1838. — C ipt. S. P. C. Humfrays, ‘kith 
N 1., to bo brigade major to troops son mg under 
command of Brigadier l.ittler on F.astein tiontier, 
during period that his torps may form part of 
those troops. 

Jin. 22.— Capt. P. Craigie, 38th N I., and first 
assist, adj. gen., to be deputy adj. gen of aimy, 
with official rank of major, from 18th Dei., v. 
Lieut. Col. Anquetil nominated to command of 
Oude Auxiliary Force. 

(By the President in Council). 

Fort William, Drr. 27, 1887- — Major Chat les 
Rogers, 2(fih N.I., totakechage of oliice of pay- 
master at presidency, in consequence ol severe ill- 
ness of Major Stoddart. 

lire. 29.— The undermentioned officers to have 
rank of Capt by brevet Lieut. H. Beaty, 6<-'d 
N.J.,from 10th Dec. 1837; Lieut. W. S. Mon’eith, 
69th N.I., from l«th do., Lieut. Win. Biddulph, 
47th N 1., from 25th do. 

Assist. Surg. John Smith (in compliance with his 
application) directed hereafter toappear on strength 
of army under name of John Smith, and as a Doc- 
tor of Mtdicine. 

Cadets of Artillery Henry Lewis and John Mill 
admitted on estab., and piom. to 2d heuts.— Cad< is 


of Infantry D. C. Shute, Arthur 
A thill Turner, W. W. D. Voyle, O. 
and B. M. Loveday admitted on ditto, 
to ensigns, 

Jan. 15.— 15th N.J. Lieut. George Abbott to ht> 
capt of a comp., and Ens. George Shairp to be 
heut from luili Jam 1838, in sue. to Capt. Evans 
retired on h. p. of his rank. 

Jan. 19.— Lieut. Col. .John Cheape, corps of tn 
gineers, to be executive engineer of 12th or Kur* 
naul division of department of public works. 

Jan. 22. — 4 5th N I Lieut, and Brev. Capt. R yy 
Fraser to be capt. of a romp., and Ens. 1 1. C* Ja ( *k" 
son to be heut., from 12th Jan. 1838, in sue. to 
Capt. Win. Ellis retired on h. p. of his rank. 

Assist, '■'urg. A. W. Stuart to be surgeon, v. Surg. 
Wm. Thomas retired, with rank from 31st Deo 
1837. v. Surg. John swiney, m.d., retired. 

Lieut. S. B. Bagshawe, 7th N.I., to have rank of 
Capt. by brtMt, tiom 18th Jan. 1H30. 

Fr/>. 7. — Cadet of Cavalry A. S. Galloway ad- 
lii tied on cst.ib., and prom, to eornet.— Cadets of 
Infantry VV . H. Williams and James Paltulio ad- 
nulted on ditto, and piom. to ensigns, 

Suig. John Foi sy til, 45th N.L, stationed at 
Sh hjili mpore, to t.ike medical charge of the mil 
station, v. Assist Surg. J. F. Bacon transf. to civil 
station ot Moi .ida bad 

b<h. 12 Cnuahu. I, ini t. Col. and Brevet Col s 

Smith to Ik* colonel, fiomAih Nov. 1887, v.Cul, (;, 
i!c< her dec.— Major J. W. Robenleau to lielieut. 
eol., from 15ih Nov. 1837» v * Lieut. Col. and Urt\. 
Col. S. 'smith, proin. 

4 rh L C. Capt. and Brev. Maj. J. Barclay to lx* 
major, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. Benson to be 
(apt. of a troop, and Cornet M. It. Onslow to lie 
heut., trom 15th Nov. 183/. m sue. to Major J. V\. 
Robordc-m prom. 

Sui>ernum. Cornet M.Ward brought on effective 
strength oi (.avail y. 

7 tn N.L Capt. and Brev. Maj. S. Moody to be 
major. Lent, and Brev. Capt. J. L Uevcll to Ik 
capt. of a (ompany, and Ens. A P. Phayre to lie 
lieut., from 9th July 1835, m sue. to Major 
Cbustie relircd. 

Brev. Capt. W. S. Menteith, f»9th N.I., to offi- 
ciate as fort adj ot bolt William, during absence 
of Lieut. Louglman, or until further orders. 

m N.L Lieut. R. T. Sandeman to be nipt of 
a ( ompany, and Ens. G. I). Elliott to lx* lieut., 
tiom 12th Feb. 1838, m sue. to Cape. W. Vernon, 
dee. 

Lieut. 11. W. 1. Wilkinson, 6th N.L, to hate 
lank ot capt. by brevet, trom 11th Feb. 1818. 


Carrington, 
Carenagh, 
, and prom. 


(By the Commander ii» Chief.) 
end Quartern, Non 25, 1837.-The following 
rs (onfirmed : — Assist. Surg. F. Anderson, M.e . 
g duty with 5th bat. artillery at C’awnuore, to 
ad to Futtibpore, and receive medical i barge 
|,| \.( , m inogiess to Mhow, and Assist. Mug. 

. l.cfse to rejoin loth N.I.at Lucknow; date 
Nov .—Capt. W. A. Ludlow. 12th N.I., to art 
najm of brigade at Bai rails pore, in room m 
Mai. Cowslade, 7"th N.I., moving with ins 
, date 3d Nov.— 1st Lieut. It. Maule to act as 
and i|ii< mast, to 4th bat. artillery, during in- 
osition of Lit ut. Cardew ; date 14th Nov. 
re. 9.— The following unposted Ensigns are sp- 
ited to regiments specified, and dneited w 
.-Ensigns .1. W. II. Puwnall, to S2d 2W » 
.seeraliad ; G. II Hobson (on leave to < 
at Mhow; M Staples, 08th do .under or^s 
Allal.abad. W. ll.Jcremie, 38ih(lo ; , at Ddt b 
mis Tombs, 19th do., at Cuttack ; t • ‘ • K 1 '* 3 
ido.. at Khyouk Iffiyoo; John i Gorton. W 
at Cuttack; W F.Nuihall, IBth do-.'fft-e 
e, Benares; F. M. H. Burton, 52d do , at( 
abad; Henry Waie,33d do , at J ; ib S£’ 
Nieolson, 25th do., under order? for baug * 
'.Garstin, With do., at Hussingabad. 
xlay, 72d do., at Mhow ; ch * rle L t P do>( # t 
l do at 4gra; F. H. Thomas, 48tn 
hi? R A.* Ramsay, 49th do., at 
Wi'liam, 68th do , under orders for AUahaM 
da. Milbm, 22d do., at Nusseerabad , A. m r 
k, (Kith do., at Mhow ; Edward l ook, . 

leerut , II. B. Melville, 54th do., « ain war- 
K. Hickey, 1st. do., at Saugor; J. L Al 0. 
, right wmg of European regt., at Agr , 
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r.miiharson, 38th N.I., at Delhi ; James Hutton 
, F nr ariivedi! 19th da, at < uttack 5 William Ches- 
I>r VJth do., at KhyouK Phyoo; W. R. Cunnlng- 
f.ni 6th do., at Cuttack; Waller Birch, /th do., 
a.'r 01 dors for Cawnporc ; J. G. Holmes, 61>th 
V at Moradabad ; J. C. Ilaughton, 3 1 at da, at 
'in 0,1, had . W. H Oakes, 46 1 h do., at Shahjehan- 
A ' . l, McLean, 3d do., under orders for Bar- 
r irk pore ; T. E. Ogilvie, 39th do., at Neemueh; 
[7 ( . Kuhertsun, 11th do , under orders for Saugor; 

(’ Tombs, 18th do., at Secrole, Benares. ; N. U. 
;.‘ h .mbcrlain, 52d do., at Nubseerabad ; W.T. Fer- 
p.isson, 27th do., at Kurnaul ; E. D. Watson, 44th 
h under orders for Etawah and Bandah ; A. 11. 
r Sewell, 47th do., at Agia ; Thomas Tulloh, 33d 
do at Jubbulpore; W. E. Mulcaster, 28th do., 
under orders for Mynpoorie; James Ward law, 24th 
do at Midnapore; J. M. Swinton, Hist do., at 
Al'norah ; T. 11. Shum, 23th do., under order for 


Jan. 19.— Assist, burg. W. Gordon, m.d., to af- 
ford medical aid to detachment of 68th N.l. at 
M irr.apore 5 date 9th June.' 

Brcv. Capt. Intcrp. and Qu. Mast McNair, 78ih 
N.I., to act as detachment staff to 70th and 73d 
regts.. from 14th Nov. last; date 26th Dec. 

Jan. 20 — Lieut. T. Wallace, 3d N.I., to do duty 
at convalescent depAt at Landour, during ensuing 
hot season. 

Jan. 23 — T.icut. J. Marshall to act as adj. to left 
wing 61st N.I., during its separation from head 
quarters of 001 ps ; date 23d Dee. 

The following removals and postings made in 
Regt. of Artillery Lieut. Col. S. Shaw from 1st 
to 7th bat.; Lieut. Col. R. Powney (on staff em- 
ploy) from Jth to 1st. hat. ; Maj. G. Evirest (oil 
ditto) from 1st to 7th bat. ; Maj. G. N. C. (Jamb- 
bell from 7th to 1st hat. 


baiigor. 

Drr. 10.— Lieut. H. llollings to act as interp. 
mdqii must, to 66thN.I., during absence of Lieut. 
Nugent date 17th Nov. 

M,ii. P. L. Pew, 2d bat. artillery, to proceed 
forthwith to Nusseerabad; date 13th Nov. 

n —Assist. Surg. J. S. Logan, m.d., to afford 
medical aul to 4th bat. artillery at Agra ; date 29th 
Oct. bust. 

( ant W. A. Ludlow, 12th N.I., ailing major of 
brigade at Barrackpore, to oihciatc as assist, adj. 
uni of presidency division dui mg absence, on 
,lm V) ot Major Penny; date loth Nov 

Col K. II. Simpson removed from 24th to 19th 
N I , and Col B Roopc from 19th to 24th do. 

Comet II. R. Grindlay posted to 6th L.C. 

Dr, , u _p:ns. N. B. Chambirlain, at his own re- 
quest, removed fiom 32d, and posted to 3th N.l. 
under orders lor Lucknow. 

Drr 13 — Kns. A. H. C. Sewell, at present at- 
tai lied to 4th, to join and do duty with 03th N.L 

I'he following Ensigns, at present attached to 
‘ilh N.l , to join and do duty : — F II. Thomas, ('. 
MacMillan, E Cook, 11. B. Melville, J. 1 Main- 
wring, A . < ). Fa r (|uharson, W. It. < urmingham, 
iml N. B. Chamberlain, with 12th N.l. at Bar- 
uikpore; \V. E. Mulcaster, J Robinson, A. 
skmc. M. B. Whish, W. F. Nuthall, C. A. Nirol- 
soii, and W. H. O.ikes, with J3th N.L at Bar- 
rack pure. 

Lieut and Adj. J. II. Darnell, 2d brigade, to 
at , is adj. to Meerut division of aitillery; date 
5th Dec 

1st Lieut. F. Gaitskell, 4th comp. 3<1 hat., toad 
as ,idj. to Benares division of artillery, during a n- 
nml practice ; date 1st Dee. 

14.— I. nut. It. Lawry, 21st N.L, to act as 
station start at Mansi, during absence oi Lieut, 
(olebrooke; date 4tl» Dec. 

\ssist Sing, G. Dodgson, 6th L.C., to relrve 
s nrg. Bailie from medical duties of 72d N.L; 
date Mliow 1st Dee. 

Fnsigns T. Cole and J. S. Paton to do duty with 
1-th N.l.; date 22d Nov, 

Dei. l(i. — V eterinai y Surg. W. P. Bjrrctt to 
proi ted and do duty with 7th L.C. at Cawnpore. 

/><*. 17.-3 Sltfi N I. Lieut. J.C. Haslock to be 
ndj , v. Penegree transf. to in v. estab. 

I'M N I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. D. Bamfield, 
r( ‘RL. to act as interp. and qu. mast until fur- 
ther aiders. 


Jan 24.— Brev. Maj. II. Sibbald, 41st N.I., to 
oiHeiatc as major of brigade at Barraikpore, on 
departure, on duty, of Capt. Ludlow, as a tenin. 
arrangement, until arrival of Brev. Maj. C. E. 
Davis, 38th N.L ; date 18th Dec. 

Jan. 26.— Superintending Suig C. Campbell, 
olluiatmg 3d men 1 her of Mednal Board, removed 
from Sirluiul division to Agia circle of superin- 
tendence; and Superintending Suig. S. Ludlow 
removed tiuin Agraiiicle toSirlnnd division. 

Superintending Surg. Alex. Ilalliday posted to 
Benares division; and Olhua nig Superintending 
Suig. G. King appointed to Agra circle. 

Assist. Surg J. Mcn/irs rcmovid from Hurna- 
nah L. Inf. Bat. to 6(id N.L, anil ssist. Surg. S. 
llolmes from 6Jd N 1. to Huiriauah L. Inf. Bat. 

Lieut, and Adj. C. Prior, 64th N I., to ait as 
station stall at Saugor, duimg absence, on duty, 
of the dep. assist, adj gen. ; date 30th Dec. 

Lieut. J Anderson, 44th N.l to ait ns adi. to 
left wing of mips, during its separation from head 
quarters of regt. , dale 13th 1 in. 

('apt. W r . Gcddes retnoi cd from ?d tr 3d brigade 
horse artillery to 1st lomji. 5th bat., and Capt. (J. 
M'Moime removed from lattir to foimer. 

1st iV J Lieut. C. Wnght to be niteipreter and 
quarter master. 

Jan. 3o.- Ilre\ . Capt. R. M*Nair, 73d N.L, to 
olhuateas major ol brigade to f 01 ee under Briga- 
dier J. II Lit tier, commanding Eastern fion.ier; 
date 3th Jan. 

Ens. W. Rnhardson to ait as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 73d N.L, duimg abseme ot Lieut, and 
Bre\. (’apt M’Nauondu.y date 5th Jan. 

Lieut. C. Boulton to ait as adj. to 47th N.l., 
during abseme, on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. tor- 
field , date 17th Jan. 

Surg R. Lrahamc, inv estab., permitted to re- 
side at S.mgor, tor one year, and to draw his pay 
from Rtnarcs pay oihee. 

Jan. 31 —Surg. It. Brown, 37th N.L, to act as 
garrison . 'ssist surgeon at Chunar, during abseme 
ot Surg. G. King. 


fV/ nut t >(l to letnc fiom the Servtrr.- Dec. 29. 
Majoi lVtei Johnston, 5th N.J., second assistant 
to resident at I mime, from 15lh Dec., on ncnsion 
of a lieut. col.— (’apt. Win. Ellis, 45lh N.L, on 
h.p. of his rai k. 


/Ve. 211 —65 th NJ. Lieut. John Butler to be tr 
-1-nd qu. mast., v. Ewart proceeding on fui 

t ^ ur 8* A. Murrav, m.d., removed fiom 61 
ia [j > and Assist. Surg. B. Wilson from 41s 
to oth do. 

,li/a r ’ ^•“Assist. Surg. A. C. Duncan, m.i>„ mi 
Snr stor t‘' l( '°l ,er «it Neemueh, to relievp Assis 
\ , , 0 ' f l l, houn from medual charge of 7h 

L ’* ai , totter officer to rejoin 43d regt. at Cawr 
l° re . dale loth Dec. 

dr — Lieut. F. C. Brooke to act as adi. t 
fr„J nm P s - of 7thN.I., during their separatlo 
buy reg ' l,,enta l head-quArters 5 ilute 26th De< 

V * ?y re » artillery, to act as adjt. nn 
(.f-Hi.w t0 , ri k' ht wing 4th bat., v. Graham pri 
(di,1 « y **tyj date 1st Jan. 


Ei ami nation. — The undermentioned officers 
having been declared by a district committee to be 
qualified lor the duties of mterpiclci, arc exempted 
from further examination, except that by the 
college examiners, which they will he expected to 
undergo whenever they may visit the presidency : 
—Lieut. U. W tight, 1st N.L; Ens. S. Pond, 
46th do. 


Returned to duty, from Europe .— Dec 29. Capt. 
John Fitzgerald, 2d L. C.— Cant. C. (Difhn, 51st 

N.l Lieut. John Bott, 5th L.C— Suig. John 

Turner.— Assist. Surg. John Smyth, m d —A ssist. 
Surg. Andrew Ilcndetson. — Jan. Surg. John 
Grant, apothecary to F.I. Company.— Fell. 7* 
Lieut. Col. T. Dun das 62d N.L— Major John 
Thomson, 31st N.L— Lieut. L 11. B. Andrews, 52d 
N.l. — Ens. W. II. L. Bird, I Jth N.l. 
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To Europe, — Jan. 11. Lieut W. Master, 7*h 
L.C , »ii private affhirt— Ifi. MaJ. Gen. Wtllimn 
Hopper, regt. of artillery, on ditto— Lieut Win. 
smith, 19th N.I., for health.— 19. Comet (1. H. 
Hudd, 3d L. C., for health.— 22 Lieut, ami Hrev. 
Ci.nt. F. Thomas, 7.3d N.I., for health.— Lieut. R. 
G. Grange, 10th N.L.for hfalth.-Capt. H Patch, 
73<1 N.L. for health (permitted to proceed from 
Bombay) —Feb. 7- Brev. Col. Wm. Battme, regt. 
of artillery, principal com. of ordnance, on private 
affair,.— Capt. F.dw. Herring, 57th N.L. on ditto. 
—Lieut. Z. M. M Block, regt. of artillery, on ditto. 
— Lieut. John Turton, 3d N.L, on ditto.— Lieut. 
James lllgginson, With N.L, on ditto.— Assist. 
Snrg. Hugh Maclean, on ditto — Lieut. Col. 11. 
Burney, Kith N 1., for health.— Lieut. F E. 
Smith, (iOth N L. for health.— surg. E. J. Yeat- 
man, M.n., for health.— C.ipt. W. J. Symons, ar- 
tillery, for health ( to proceed from Bombay).— 12. 
Lieut. W. J. Rind, 71st N.L, for health— Ens. G. 
s FL Browne, 7(ith N L, for health.— Surg. A. It. 
Jackson, m.u., on private affairs.— Assist. Surg. 
Wm. Spencer, on dilto. — Lieut. G. A. Fisher, 1st 
N.L, for one year, without pay, on private all.urs. 
Assist. Surg. R. J. Brassey, for health (to pro- 
ceed from Malacca).— Capt. A. S. Singer, 24th 
N.I., on private aflahs. 

To mi t Pi cstdenru (preparatory to submitting 
an application to retire trom the service).— Fan. 17, 
Cap. A. M'K union, 42d N.I.-31. Capt. and Hrev. 
Major R. Bayldon, assist, adj gen. Benares divi- 
sion (m extension). 

To remain at ditto (preparatory to applying for 
pei mission to proceed to Cape).— Jan. 24. Maj. 1 . 
I)i< kinsou, 55tn N.L 

To Cape of Hood Hope, — Doc. 2*1. Col. J. B. lloi- 
leau, artillciy, for two years, for health. 

To New Smith Wnhs.— Dec. 29. Lieut. J. M. 
Louglinan, loth !,. C., fort adj. of Fort W ilhain, 
l’>r two years, tor health- — Fell. 7* Elis. C. t. M. 
Muiiily, 34th N.L, tor ditto ditto. 

()UT)E A UX T LI A It Y FORCE. 

Jan, G . — Cornet C.G. Bciher to be adj. of 1st 
Cavalry regt., v. Lieut. Hailes resigned. 

Ens. Rowley Hill removed from 1st Infantry to 
1st Cavalry regt., as lirst subaltern, v. Cornet Ilc- 
eher. 

Jan. 20. — Ens. M. E Mu-twill, li'Xh N.L, to lie 
seiotid subaltern to 1st Regt. of Infantry, v. Ens. 
R. Hill, posted to Cavalry. 

Jan. 2d. — < ’apt. F. St. J. Sturt, loth N.L, to offi- 
ciate as brigade major, on departure, on duty, of 
Capt. W. M.N. Sturt, as a temp, arrangement; 
date 1st Jan. 

11ER MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

The Commamler-in-ebief in India has been 
pleased to make the following promotion, until 
lier Majesty’s pleasure lx* known : 

■2d Foot. Ens. II. W. Ktistod folio Lent, by puroli., 
v. Moodtc, whoietires, 7tb Dec. 1337. 

EroimnotUm.— Lieut. Speedy, 3d Foot, and 
Lieut. Holcombe, 1.3ih Light Infantry, having 
pas-e l the proven lied examination, as interpreters, 
betoica distrut committee, aie deemed, by the 
Commandei-in-elnet in India, entitled to the al- 
lowance sanctioned in G. Os. of 2bth Sept. 111211. 


HJRtOt’CHS. 

To Rn viand — Dec. 14, Lieuts. J. Moekler and 
J. H. shadforth, 17ih F., on private attairs.— Jan. 
2‘2- Licut.tr. 1). Dalbiac, 4tli L. Drags., on ditto. 
— Lieut. C.B. Codrmgton, Kith L. Drags., on ditto, 
after 1st Feb. 


Calcutta. (May, 

Svlph, Viall. from China, Air — 23. Dover, Austen 
from Boston and Cape.— 24 . London, King, f tn ’ 
Liverpool.— 2. r >. Arc t hum, Piko, from Moulmein 
— 1 2<i. Senobta, Owen, trom London, Madeira, ami 
Cape: Norfolk , Ballard, from Boston ; BaL,,, 
Brock, from Mauritius.— 27* Royal Snron, Renner’ 
from Rangoon.— 28. Bahamian, Tizard, from 
verpool.— 29. Marion, McCarthy, from London 
and Cape.— 30. Frances Warden, Nacoda, fi„ m 
Penang.— 31. Sumatra, Stewait, from Batavia 
Sin apore, and Penang.— Ficn. 1. Astronome, b (r ’ 
nard, from Marseilles and Bourbon.— 3 . Courier ,i n 
ltourbon, Dubois, from Bourbon —4. Nmvdb 
lsunse. Flock, from Havre — 5. Blight linnet 
Malcolm, from Moulmein ; Pym Bom, Crisp, f r(>n j 
Rangoon.— 7. H.M.b. Victor, Crozier, from Trin- 
eomalee, &c— 11. Ann, Pybus, from China, (fee,., 
9. Mogul, Beaufort, from Havre.— 10. Jhnna 
Maita, Bowman, from Stockholm ; Eueles, Paul 
from Liverpool.— 11. Haidee , Messlter, fromSinga! 
por<*. Au*. ; Cecilia, from Bourbon.— 12. Samuel 
Bakei , Wild, from Madras.— 14. Coumrjre Fumhi, 
Wallace, from China.— IS. Kndora, Addison, from 
Swan River ; Victor and Fclide, Carvin, from 
Bourbon; Earl of Clare, Scott, from China, &<-. 
— hi. Rorbtngh Castle, Cumberland, from London, 
Cape, and Madras. 

Dejkirturesfiam Calcutta. 

Jan. 12, Chmtopher Hate son, Edwards, for 
Mauritius.— 13. Bob Boy, M*Kinnon, for China.— 
15. Carnatic, Richards, for Mauritius— 17. Fnh - 
ma, Feathers, for St Helena and Liverpool,— IK. 
Shah All uni, Evans, for Bombay; Donna Caime- 
lita, Foss, for Mauiitius — 23. Bngund, Wcmyss, 
for Penang and Singapore ; Elizabeth, Glass, tor 
Ceylon.— 2d. Mat urns, Patterson, for Singapore. - 
FKii.fi. Hubert Le Diable, La Porte, for Bourbon. 
—13. Snellhead, Fergusson, for Holland , Hydrins, 
N.icod.i, for Red Sea, &c. ; Elizabeth , Manook, 
for Moulmein and Rangoon ; Peru, Gray, for 
Sydney and V- D. Land; Diana, Irel mil, for 
Havre.— 15. St. Ceoige, Williams, for Bristol; 
Emily Jane, Shelstone, for Singapore. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

Jan. 17. Windsor, Henning, for Cape and Lon- 
don.— 18. Loid Hungctfind, Farquharson, for 
London.— 21. Mount stnart F.lphmstone, Toller, 
tor London.— 22. Siotvi, Campbell, for London, 
Hooghlru, Jeansolon, for Bourbon ; T/im/ww, 
Underwood, for Liverpool.— 29. Charles (hunt, 
Pitcairn, for Bombay.— 30. Oi-icnt, While, for 
London ; Vvgvna, Whiffen, for Madras— Fkh 1- 
Allalevie, Clarke, for Bombay ; HammonJmw, for 
Muscat; Luron. Arnaud, lor Bourbon— 3 11*- 
pnus, Baxter, for Demerara ; Allerton, for Li- 
verpool; Datong, Gordon, for Bombay , lloli- 
mond, M'Lcod, lor London.— 4, Vietoua, Sanders, 
for Bristol; Theicw, Young, for London; Su- 
fu.nna, Bidley, for Mauritius— 7. Bland, Callan, 
for Liverpool ; Suh many, Macfarlane, for Sing.v 
pore and Chun; Lon'. Amklund, Wyllie, for Man- 
rituis ; Stiathisla, for Sydney.— 9. Ermiuth, War- 
ren, for London ; Helen, Henderson, for Mauri- 
tius; Juliana, Wamright, for London ; Belle 
Poult- , Girodroux, for Bordeaux ; Chjton, Green, 
for London; Anoint, for Muscat.— 10. H. . 
ships Lame, and Rattlesnake, for Rangoon.-! 
Repulu,, l’ryce, for London.— 13. Sylph, Viall. tor 
Singapore and China ; Robot t Small, Fulcher, <’ 
London : Margaret, Spam, for Moulmein and 
Rangoon.— 15. Brorbotnebury, Chapman, for ( ape 
and London ; Thetis, Uoothby, for Moulmein. 
Mona, Owen, for London; Couner, Dixon, ror 
Cape ; Patriot hmg, Clarke, for Liverpool; h" 
1 nth a Calcs, Moore, for Mauritius; Horsing > 
Nacoda, lor Bombay. 

Ft eight to London (Feb. 15). -Sugar and Salt- 
petre, t’4. Us. to IT), per ton; Rice, 
Measurement Goods, £5. 5s. to ,£*5. 10 h. per (| o- - 
Indigo and Silk Pieee Goods, 48 i 
r r\, 1 ivf.mnni • about ins. under the above. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Jan. 15. Margaret, Spain, from Rangoon — 17 . 
Sir Edward Ryan, McGowan, from Moulmein — 
18. Paragon, Coleman, and Ttnamura, Wilson, 
1„ ,1 h from Liverpool ; Robert Le Viable, I aporte, 
from Bou rbon.— 19. Scsostiis, Yates, from Lon- 
don, Cape, and Madras —20. Adelaide, from Bour- 
bon— 22. II.M.S. Lame, Blake, from Moulmein , 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

l)cc. 21. At Allipore, the lady of J. H. I atto'h 
m., civil service, of a son. 

22. The lady of Dr. D. Stewart, of as" 11 * ){!i 

29. \t Calcutta, 4he lady of Rom D* Man8 
sq., of a daughter. 
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2 JI. m .SumbulpoTC, the In ly of C. L. Babington, 
Kmi<> of a *on. 

M rs . II. .r. ( aidozo, of a son. 

Jan 5. On the way from O’oruckporc to Buxar, 
wife of Mr. R. Myers, of a son. 
h « At Lucknow, the lady of Major Charles R. 
W. Lane, commanding 2d N.I., of a son (since 

(lc I l (t > At Hissar, the lady of A. M'Anally, Esq., 
sure., of a daughter. 

-L ,\i Simla, Mrs. W. Phillip*, of a son. 

__ At ( himurah, Mrs. T. U. Barber, ofason. 

12. At Kishnaghur, the lady of C. Steer, Ksi]., 

< f l'L At Calcutta, the lady of 1). Pringle. Esq., 
of a still born child. 

' l 4 . A t Dum-Duin, the lady of Lieut. Burnett, 
Tfi ilicrv. of a son. 

- At Goruckpore, the la<ly of II. J. Taylor, 
V s0 ( ivil service, of a son and heir. 

kV At Calcutta, the lady of Joseph Agabcg. 
Koii , of a daughter. 

17. The lady of T. Savi, Esn., of a son. 

_ At Ghazceporc, the Uuly of Lieut. J.D.Young, 
|| M 44th regt., of a daughter. 

10. Mrs S Clarke, of a still-born son. 

_ Mrs.J. P. Howling, of a daughter. 

2d. Mrs 1). Boss, of a daughter. 

_ TSIis N. Campbell, of a son. 

>1 At Meerut, the lady of II. T. Owen, Esq., 
uiil service, of a son, 

— Mrs. T. C. Howe, of a daughter. 

2",. At Calcutta, the lady of U< nry Chapman, 

hsn , of a soil 

_ At Chandernagore, the wife of Mr. A. S. 
Diaper, Nuttipotta factory, of a daughter. 

>7 At Lucknow, the lady ot Lieut. Col. J. How, 


-s) \t Cawnporc, the lady of Charles Ekins, 
Fsi|„ /th 1,. C., of a daughter. 

(0. In Chowiinghce, the ladyof G. C. Plowdcn, 
|,\(| , C.S., ofason. 

— Mrs T. Sturgeon, of a son. 

— \t Allahabad, Mrs. Husband, of a daughter. 
luh. 1. Mrs. Arch. Wright, ot twins (sous). 

— Mrs. John Street, of a son. 

*>. Mrs. T. Bartlett, ofason 

") At Calcutta, the lady ofJ.M. Manuk, Esq., 
ol a daughter. 

— L’he 1 idy of John Hodges, Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, thewifcol ( apt. MtDougal, of 
(lie shi|t K>l)t)»nstont, of a daughter. 

I Mis. W. Holland of a daughter. 
r >. At Dmapore, Mrs. Cardew, relict of the late 
1 1« lit Cardew, of artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Goorka Factory, Zillah Pubua, the lady of 
1 C M Miller, Esq., of a son. 

(i. Mrs. Ntcus U'Costa, of a son 
7. At Benares, the ladyot Mr. Walter Charles, 
tiriu of Tul lie and Charles, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Samuel smith, ofason. 

Id. At Serainpore, Mrs.J. Chambers, of a son. 
12. At Calcutta, Mrs. Captain Charles \\ hi lien, 

'ii i daughter 

li In ( howriughee, the lady of H. T. l’rinsep, 
Ls([ C.S., of a son. 

I i. Mrs H. J. Lee, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. N. T. Uoyeson, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

.Ion. 1. At Delhi, ('apt. William Ramsay, major 
•>l luig.ule, to Harriet Doveton, second daughter 
ol I lent. Col. Mostly, Jilth regt. N.I. 

2 . At Dhooly, Capt. J. Emms, 51st N. f., to 
Sarah, youngest daughter of the Jate Capt. Rot he. 
Bengal army 

7- At Calcutta, P. P. Brunet Esq , indigo 
planter, to Olline Dorothea, daughter of E.G. 
Hubris, Esq., of Nowhatta, indigo planter. 

Mr S. Heather to Miss I. Mannion. 

hi. Mr. W. Bails to Miss M. Stapleton. 

— At Agra, Mr. J. O. Jore to Miss A. Rees. 

1-1. At Allahabad, Alexander Beattie, Esq., to 
Jane, daughtei of William Watson, Esq. 

— At Calcutta, R. Cruise, Esq., to Charlotte, 
Mcond daughter of the late Geo. Shiilingford, 
L'-q , of Pumeah. 

— At Kurnal, Mr. C. Bowline to Sophia, se- 
cond daughter of Mr. James Winn. 

“ At Calcutta, Mons. A. Chamicr to Harriet, 
widow of the late Capt. William Soutcr, (kith N.I. 

7 G. Smith to Mrs. M. B Caxton. 

m. At Gwalior, Mr. P. V. Fernandes to Mrs. 

Maria French. 


11 At Calcutta. C. P. Norton, Esq., of Colgong, 
to Miss Eliza Isabella llaslehy. 

22. At Calcutta, Col. M. Hercsford, military se- 
cretary to the r oin mander- in eh lef , to Caroline, 
daughter of W. Fane, Esq., civil service. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Price to Rose, se- 
cond daughter of Mr. S. DeC’astro. 

— Mr. R. Williams to Rosa, widow of the late 
Mr. Francis Det'ruz. 

24. At Dmapore, Lieut. George Parker, 74th 
N.L, second son of Sir William George Parker, 
Bart., R.N., to Eliza Cceiba, youngest daughter of 
J. Mar.h. ill, ERq., sppcrmtendmg surgeon of the 
Dmapore division. 

25. At Calcutta, J. W. Carnegie, Esq., interp. 
and qu. master 15th N.I., to Jane, daughter of the 
late David Scott, Esq., of the civil service. 

— At Calcutta.W. D. H. Ochme Esq., to Anne, 
youngest daughter of H Barrow, Esq. 

26. At Agra, Mr. F. Palmer to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Mr. A. John, merchant. 

27- At Calcutta, Mr John Kirk, of Messrs. W. 
Crump and Co.'s, to Miss Charlotte Louisa King. 

(ill. At Lucknow, Major C. Hamilton, 22d N.I , 
to Eleanor, eldest daughter of Brigadier Johnston, 
and widow of the late Cant. Nlcolson. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Wilson to Miss 
Anne Doug as. 

Fob. ]. At Calcutta, the Hon. C. II. Cameron, 
F.sq., acting fourth oidinary Member of Couni il, 
to Julia Margaret, eldest daughter of James Panic, 
Esq., c iv il service. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.W. G. Goodeve to Mrs. Beg- 
lue, relict of the late Mr. Peter Begbie, boot- 
maker, Calcutta. 

(j. At Calcutta, James Heloy, Esq., to Mary 
Theresa, eldest (laughter of Hyaeinth Beguinot, 
Esq., ol the Isie of France, 

5. At Calcutta, F. W. Horne, Esq., to Emma, 
eldest daughter of the late John Smith, Esq., 
indigo planter, Pumeah. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. F. Pinto to Miss F. Ulrich, 
eldest daughter of the late D. Ulrich, Esq., of 
( hmsurah. 

5. At Calcutta, Joaquim IV Almeida, Esq., of 
Singapore, to Rose Maria, youngest daughter of 
Capt W. Harrington. 

7. At Calcutta, I\ P. Uciinet, Esq. indigo plan- 
ter, to Dorothea, daughter of E. G. Dubas, Esq,, 
indigo planter. 

Id. At Calcutta. Mr. Arratoon Marroot, of the 
Nairn Saugor Indigo Factory, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Arratoon Manuk David, Esq., 
oi Calcutta. 

— Mi. J. IL Aystepto Miss C. Bamc. 

15. At Calcutta, Capt. J. 11. Simmonds, 55th 
N I., to Elizabeth Susannah, eldest daughter of 
Sir Robert Graham, Hart., of Eshe, Cumberland. 


HEATHS. 


Drr. 2. On the river, at Cawnpore, on her way 
to Futtyghar, Arabella, wife of Mr. John Graham, 
head draughtsman surveyor-general’s department. 

Jan. 2. At Agra, Maurice Win. Tytler, Esq., 23cl 
Regt. N.L, second son of James Tytler, Esq., of 
W oodhouslce. 

:i. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Tuyen, assistant in 
the ei\ il auditor’s office, aged (Wi. 

— At Entally, Mr. A. Hughes, aged 23. 

4. Mr I* Jaobi, formerly roach builder 

10. At Calcutta, C. M. Harare, Esq., aged 35. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Smith, an assistant 
in the financial department, aged 35. 

I ). \t Howrah, Mrs. M. Le Fevre, aged 64. 

— At Burdwan, James Dumoulin, Esq., princi- 


pal sudder amcen. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. V. Costello, aged 35. 

17. At Delhi, Mrs. M. Mills, widow, aged 52. 

— At Delhi, in his 22cl year, Lieut. W. E. Rees, 
of the engineers, son of the late W. E. Rees, Esq., 
of the Bengal civil service. 

1H. Miss Jane Andrew, aged 42. 

1!). At Kishnaghur, Georgians, wife of Edward 
William Ravenscroft, Esq.. 72d N.L 
23. At Calcutta, Ensign W. H. James, of H.M. 
26th Regt. of Foot, aged 20. 

27. At sea, on board the Cowaxjrc Fonnlv, I ho- 
mas McKellar, Esq., of the firm of Gibson. McKel- 
lar, and Co., aged 30. , „ lf . , 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Benjamin McMahon, of 

the Court of Requests, aged 40. 

31. At Dacca, Mrs. Solmimhw, wife of Mons. B. 
F. E. SoJmmihac, aged 36. 
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Feb, 5. At Calcutta, Mr. John Gill, assistant to 
Messrs. Bailie and Molloy, aged 30. 

7. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Hampton, assistant 
Sudder Board of Revenue, aged 35. 

8. AtCalcutta, Helen Anne, lady of Arthur Pliny 
Crote, Esq., civil service, aged 13. 

11. At Calcutta, Mr. Hendrick Von Toren, of 
the Dutch frigate Bellona, aged 47. 

12. At Calcutta, Capt. Winthrop Vernon, 33d 
Regt. N.I., aged 38. 

— At Calnitta, Mr. F. DcCruz, aged 00. 

— AtCalcutta, Mr. Mathew Johnson. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Lucas, aged 55. 

15. AtCalcutta, Mrs. Margaret Howe, relict of 
the late H. (}. A. Howe, Esq. 

Lately. At sea, on board the Royal William , 
Assist. burg.G. M.Watson, medical establishment. 


IHabm. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &e. 

SERVICES OF O. E RUSSELL, ESQ. 

Foil St. George, Jan. 19, 18:i8. — The 
Hon. G. E. Russell, Esq., has been per- 
mitted to resign his seat in Council and the 
lion. Company’s service, from the date of 
his embarkation to England on the ship 
True Ihilon. 

The Right Hon, the Governor in Coun- 
cil cannot permit the lion. G. E. Russell, 
Esq., to quit India without an expression 
of his deep regiet at the loss winch the 
public interest will sustain by the retire- 
ment from the service of an officer whose 
experience and ability — whose zeal, judg- 
ment, and temper, in ciicumstances of 
responsibility and difficulty, have been 
repeatedly recognized by the Government. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil requests Mr. Russell toaceept hisgiate- 
fut acknowledgment of the assistance and 
advantage which the Government lias de- 
rived from his services at the Council 
Hoard, and his best wishes for his health 
and happiness in his native land. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIFUT. T. OSBORNF. 

IJeatF Quarters, Choultry Plain , Dec. 
21, 18:17.— -At a general-court-martial 

held at Fort St. George, on the 14th Dec. 
1837, Lieut. Thomas Odioi ne, of the doth 
regt. N. I , was arranged ou the follow- 
ing charges : 

First Charge . — “ For having, at Madras, 
on the 18th Nov. 1837, absented himself 
from the drill of his regiment, although 
permission for such absence had been pre- 
viously refused by me. 

Second Charge — “ For conduct to the 
prejudice of good older and military dh>- 
cipline, in the following instances: 

1st. “In having, at the same place, on 
the 21st of the same month, neglected to 
correct his report, as officer of the day, 
according to the form laid down in the 
infantry standing orders, when repeal edly 
returned to him, by my order, for that 
purpose, addressing, when called on a third 
time, a highly improper and disrespect! ul 
letter to the adjutant of the regiment. 


2d. “ For having, at the same place, on 
the 23d of the same month, when on dutv 
asolficerof the day, appeared out of his 
quarters improperly dressed, by going to 
and returning from regimental guard 
mounting without his sword, belt, or sash. 

First Additional Charge. — “ For conduct 
to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, in having, at Madras, on the 
6th Dec. 1837, in a letter to the adjutant 
of the -30th regt., expressed himself towards 
me in a highly improper and disrespectful 
manner. ♦ 

Second Additional Charge. — “ For hav- 
ing, at the same place, on ihe 7th Dec. 
1837, when officer of the day, failed to 
repair to regimental guard mounting. 

Third Additional Charge. — “ For con- 
duct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, in having, at the same 
time and place, when called on by my 
order to state his reasons for not attending 
the said guard mounting, addressed, in 
reply to the adjutant of the regiment, 
a highly improper and disrespectful letter. 

(Signed) “ John Wright, Major, 

“ Going. 40th reg. N. I.” 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding — On the first charge — that 
the pi Loner is guilty. 

On the first and second instances of the 
second charge— that the prisoner is guilty. 

On the first, second, and third addi- 
tional charges — that the prisoner is guilty. 

Senteme. — The Court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the said Lieut. Thomas Os- 
borne, of the dOtli regt. N. I., to lose two 
steps in his regiment, by being placed in 
the list of lieuts. of the said regt , next 
below Lieut. G. Glascott, and that the 
date of his regimental commission be one 
day subsequent to that of the said Lieut. 
Glascott — and furthei, that he be severely 
repiimanded in such manner as his Exc. 
the Commander-in- Chief may see fit to 
direct. 

Approved. 

(Signed) P. Maitland, Lieut Gen., 
and Com. -in- Chief. 

Lieut. T. Osborne is to be relieved from 
arrest, and will return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Jan. 28. C. Pelly, Esq., to act as sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Bellary, during absence of 
Mr. Blane, or until further oiaers. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 26, 1838.— 16th N./.-Ens 
A. J. Greenlaw to be lieut, v. Pigott dec. { date 
18th Dee. 1837- 

Assist. Surg. G. W. Scheniman to be suTgoon, 
v Annesley retired; date 18th Jan. 1838. 

Feb. 2. — 2\et N.I. Capt. J.Yaldwyn to be major, 
Lieut. (Brcv. Capt.) D. H. Consindlne to be cap 1 -, 
and Ens. D. Hamilton to be lieut, v. Drake re- 
tired ; date 31st Jan. 1838. 
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43d N-L Lieut. E. Uoyd to be capt., and Err. 

S U. Young to be lieut., v. Davis retired; date 
SbtJan. 1838. 

Lieut. R. Cannan. 40th N.I., to act as sub-assist, 
com. gcnoral, during absence of Major Watkins on 
sick ccrt., or until further orders. 

Lieut. G. Broadfoot, 34th N.I., to act as sub- 
assist. com. general, during absence of Lieut. 
Bower on sick cert., or until further orders. 

Assist. Snrg. S. K. Parson permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

Lieut. A. M.NcCally, 28th N.I., permitted to 
resign app. of qu. master and interp. of that corps. 

IV emitted to Retire ft om the Set vice.— Jan. 26. 
jd.ij W. Drake, 21st N.I., from 31st Jan., on pen- 
sion of his lank. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe — Jan. 30. lst-Lieut. J. W. t’roggan, 
2 d bat. artillery, for health. — Feb. 2. Lieut. J. 
Cameron, 1st L.C., for health (to embark from 
Western Coast). — Assist. Surg. W. Burrell (to em- 
bark from ditto}. 


SHIPFING. 

An wait. 

Jan. 25. Roxburgh Castle, Cumberland, from 
London and Cape.— 27* Saiah, Lyster, trom Ran- 
goon. — 28. Thomas, Wolf, from Calcutta.— -20 
l‘|. M>. Wolf, Stanley, from Trinromallec ; C/«- 
mia, Andree, fiom Bombay, Mangalore, and 
t oi Inn. 

Depot tmes. 

Jan. 17. Wellington, Liddell, for Cape and Lon- 
don.— 24 Tnte Huton, Beaih, for Cape and Lon- 
don —30. Sn William Wallace, Tuigate, for Ma- 
labar Coast and Bombay —31. Lath/ blam, Ford, 
lor London; H.M.S Wolf, Stanley, for I.inga 
Chetty’s Choultry; Thumps, Wolfe, for Cape and 
London. — F kb. 1 Binetto Junun , for Cape and 
London; Duke of Argyll, Bristow, for London; 
Iwtbutgh Castle, Cumberland, for Calcutta. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

FIRTHS. 

Jan. 20. At Cannanore, the lady of Edmund 
Smith, Esq., civil .service, of a daughter. 

— At the Luz, the lady of Paul Meiitus, Eso., 
of a daughter. 

Feb. 2. At Madras, the lady of W. R. White, 
Esq., assistant deputy inspector general of hospi- 
tals, 11, M. troops, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan, ll). At Madras, Vincent Bmld, Esq., chief 
oIIicct ot the Lady Fima, to Miss Martha Lynch. 

11. At Jaggernaikpooram, R. 11. T). Towle, 
Esq., to Henrietta Anna Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
t< r of ll. F. Von Sohsten, Esq., late chief of the 
Netherland Settlements on the coast of Coroman- 
<l('l and Madura. 

13. At Vizianagram, W. Poole, Esq., to Ellen, 
Youngest daughter ot the lateG. b. Hall, Esq., of 
I’endcnnis Custh , Cornwall. 

17- At Cottayam m Travancore, Alex. Allardiee, 
Esq., medical service, son of William Allardiee, 
Esq , of Murlingden, Angusslnre, N.B., to Eliza 
J.me, widow of the late Capt. J. W. Moncricff, 
M.idra«army. 

1 ( ). At Poonamallee, Capt. R. S. Gledstanes, lfilh 
to Harriet Thompson, widow ol the late O. 
E. Sturt, Esq., Madras army. 

Teh. 1. At Madras, James Shaw, Esq., assist, 
surgeon Right Hon. the Governor’s Body Guard, 
In Anne Amelia Stewart, daughter of John Ilay, 
Esq., Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

■— At Madras, A. J. Johannes, Esq., to Mary D. f 
only daughter of D. Chtrriman, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

At Mercara, Lieut. Joseph Martyr, of 
the 3tiih regt. N.I. 

u Y ' r “>t. Susannah Isabella, wife of Capt. 
*V • Cumberlege, 7th regt. L.C. 
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22. At Madras, Catherine Droullle, wife of Mr* 
William Raulin, age<J 51. 

Feb. I). At Dindigul, of cholera, Elizabeth, lady 
of Lieut. Col. Dyce, 45th N.I., aged 25. 

J3omba». 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

OFFICERS RETURNING TO DUTV. 

Bombay Cattle, Jan. 17, 1838.— Tile 
following extract from a letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directois, dated the 
18th Oct. last, is published for general in- 
formation. 

“ Referring to our military letter of the 
16th Aug. last, we have now to apprize you, 
that officers returning to their duty on the 
Bengal or Madras establishments, via 
Bombay, will be granted the same ad- 
vantages as officers coming to England by 
the same route, viz. that when their regi- 
ments shall be stationed at posts nearer to 
Bombay than to the capitals of their re- 
spective presidencies, their Indian allow- 
ances shall commence from the date of 
their landing at Bombay, piovided that no 
avoidable delay take place in their joining 
their regiments.” 

FRANKING OF LETTMtS BV THE OVERLAID 
l-ACKEl'S — COMPANY’S ACFNTS IN ICY FT. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. ‘23, 1838. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to publish the following extiacts of 
letteis from the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors • — 

Extiaetof a letter, dated 8th Nov 1837. 
— “ Instances having occurred of letters, 
addressed by parties in India to the indi- 
vidual members of our court, being trans- 
mitted to this country by the Mediterranean 
mails, under the impression that such 
letters are exempt from the duty of postage, 
it is necessary that we should apprise you, 
that the privilege of receiving letters so ad- 
dressed, free of postage, does not attach to 
letteis sent from the East Indies by packet, 
via the Mediterranean, and we direct that 
you forthwith take the necessary measures 
lor giving public notice thereof, through- 
out your presidency. 

“ You will however clearly understand, 
that the privilege of franking enjoyed by 
individual directors, and other public 
functionaries, so far as respects the Indian 
duties of postage, continues in full force.” 

Extract of a letter, dated 1 5th Nov. 
1837. — “ We have appointed Col. Camp- 
bell, II. M. Consul in Egypt, our agent 
in that country, and any communication 
which it may be necessary to make in that 
quarter, must he addressed to him. Mr. 
Thomas Waghorn has been appointed our 
deputy agent.” 

TOLL ON THE BHORE GllAUT. 

Bombay Castle , Jan. 24, 1838.— It is 
hereby notified, for general information, 
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that no exemption will be allowed from the The court having found the 


toll leviable on the Bhore Ghaut, under 
the provision s of Act II. of 1837; and that 
nil office/s, as well as troops , passing the 
Ghaut must, in like manner with private 
individuals, pay the toll according to the 
rates therein prescribed. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

BRAVET COL J. G. BAUMCARDT. 

Head-Quarters, Bombay. Jan. 12 , 1838 . 
— At a general court-martial held at Rom- 
bay, on the 20th Nov. 1837, Brcv. Col. 
and Lieut. Col. John Gregory Baumgardt, 
of H. M. ‘2d or Queen’s Royal Regiment 
of Foot, was arraigned on the following 
charge *. 

Cheng*. — For scandalous conduct, un- 
becoming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, in the following instances. 

1st. Jn having, unknown to me, com- 
municated in a letter to Maj. Gen. Will- 
shire, of II. M. 2d or Queen’s Royals, 
commanding Poona brigade and station, 
dated 1st July 1837, that I had called on 
Lieut. Cuyler,of that regiment, then under 
arrest, and had privately listened to his re- 
flection on the character of another officer 
of the same regiment; such statement being 
malicious, unfounded, and injurious to iny 
character as his immediate commanding 
officer. 

2nd. In not having taken the means of 
contradicting or making known to me the 
malicious and unfounded report contained 
in his letter aforesaid, dated 1st July 1837, 
to Maj. Gen. Wiltshire; although the 
falsehood of it had been made known to 
him, and he had been repeatedly recom- 
mended by the latter officer to communi- 
cate the same to me. 

3rd. In falsely insinuating, in a letter to 
Maj. Gen. Willshire, dated 20th Aug. 
1837, that I was aware of the injurious re- 
port in circulation against me, but that I 
bad shown no disposition or wish to in- 
stitute any inquiry or take notice of it. 

(Signed) James Salt hi, Brigadier Gen. 

Commanding S. D. A. 

On Which charge the Court came to the 
following decision ; — 

Finding and Sentence .- — That the pri- 
soner, Lieut. Col. and Brev. Col. J G. 
Baumgardt, H. M. 2d or Queen’s Royal 
Regt., is guilty of the first instance of the 
charge, with the exception of the term 
“ malicious ” set forth in the concluding 
part, in respect to the statements refeired 
to. 

That he is guilty of the second instance, 
with the exception of the term “malicious” 
as applied to the repoit therein refi-ried to. 

That he is not guilty of the third in- 
stance. 

With respect to the preamble to the 
charge, the court find the piisoner guilty 
to the extent of unofficerlike conduct. 


guilty at above apecFSml, in breach onfo 
articles of war, in such case made and pro. 
vided, does adjudge him to be reprimanded 

in such manner as His Exc. the Com- 
mander-in-chief may be pleased to direct. 
(Signed) John F. Fitzgerald, 
Major Gen. and President. 

Approved. 

(Signed) II. Fane, General. 
Remarks by His Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir 

John Keane, Commander-in-chief. 

In publishing the charges, finding, and 
sentence in this case, the Commander.in. 
cluef feels it is his duty to state that in 
consequence of the piosecutor, Brigadier 
Gen. Salter, having deemed it requisite that 
His Excellency should personally give 
evidence on the trial, it seemed right to 
Ilis Excellency, with the view of obviating 
any suspicion that might possibly exist of 
the case not having been disposed of with 
perfect impartiality, to tiansmit the pro- 
ceedings, for approval or otherwise, to His 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief in 
India. 

Sn Henry Fane has approved the find- 
ing and sentence of the court: hut in 
reference to that part of the sentence which 
piovides that Col. Baumgardt shall he re- 
piimanded, in such a manner as the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bombay army shall 
direct, lie has expressed his wish that the 
task of giving it effect should ren ain in 
the hands to which the court had com- 
mitted it; — His Excellency, however, at 
the same time, pronounced it highly neces- 
sary that the proceedings of Col. Baum- 
gardt should he remarked on in the lan- 
guage of strong censure. 

Under this intimation, it becomes the 
duty of Sir John Keane to observe, tint 
the conduct of Col. Baumgardt, as deve- 
loped in these proceedings, has throughout 
the whole transaction, been quite unbe- 
coming his position in the army. 

It appears in evidence, that Col. Baum- 
gardt, in a letter to Maj. Gen. Willshiie, 
made an incorrect statement relating to I he 
conduct of Brigadier Gen. Salter, his 
superior officer, and the commander of 
the division to which he (Col. Baumgardt) 
belonged. 

As soon as it was known to Col. Baum- 
gardt tlmt the statement referred to was 
inaccurate, — and of that fact he could not 
be left in doubt, for it was established by 
the finding of a court of inquiry, which 
he himself had called, and the proceedings 
of that court were by himself communi- 
cated both to the Commander-in-chief in 
India and to the Commander-in-chief of 

Bombay,— -it obviously became incumbent 
on him to undo the injury which, in » 
moment of rashness or inadvertence, be ban 
committed. The feelings of an officer and a 
gentleman, it might have been expected, 
would make him even eager to volunteer a 
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•ration . — but Col. Baumgardt took no 
7 eas0 res ’whatever for that purpose. 

1 The transaction being very properly 
brought by Maj. Gen. YTiWAnre to tbe 
knowledge of Sir John Keane, his Excel- 
lency, through Maj. Gen. Willshire, 
conveyed his advice to Col. Baumgardt 
on the subject, counselling him forth, 
with to offer a proper apology to 
Brigadier Gen. Salter, and at the same 
tjme to explain to that officer the man- 
ner in which he had received the erro- 
neous information to which he had unfor. 
tunately been led to give credence and 
currency. This advice, however, whichCol. 
Baumgardt clearly ought not to have await- 
ed, he thought proper wholly to disregard. 

Brigadier Gen. Salter, on afterwards 
becoming aware of what had passed, and 
hearing also of the advice which Col. 
Baumgardt had received from the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and with which he had 
not chosen to comply, sent for Col. 
Baumgardt, and, in the presence of the 
division staff officers, put to him the 
question, whether lie had wiitten the letter 
to Gen. Willshire already mentioned. The 
answer was in the affirmative, and Col. 
Baumgardt was proceeding to offer ex- 
planations, when Gen. Salter ordered lmn 
to be placed in arrest, telling him that the 
time ior explanation had gone by. 

In the view the Commander-in-chief 
takes of this case, it signifies not whether 
Col. Baumgardt originally looked on his 
letter to Maj. Gen. Willshire in a public 
or private light. Relating, as that letter did, 
to the promotion of an officer of his 
legunent to a vacant company, Maj. Gen. 
Willshire, under all the circumstances of 
the case, which were very unusual, deemed 
it Ins duty to communicate it to higher 
authority; and when Col. Baumgardt was 
apposed of this having been done, and 
received from the Commander-in-chief 
the advice before-mentioned, he was bound 
to icgard the letter as a public docu- 
ment, and to act on the advice so offered. 
Even independently of this view of the 
case, Col. Baumgardt’s own feelings 
diould have piompted him to repair the 
"tong which he had unwittingly done, in 
traducing on false information the charac- 
ter of the general officer commanding his 
mvision to that officer’s military superiors; 
yet in the defence made by Col. Baiun- 
gardt before the Court-martial, and which 
l . 1L ‘ Commander-in-chief considered as 
placing his military judgment in a most 
unfavourable light, he uniformly seems 
anxious to make it appear that himself, and 
Gen. Salter, is the injured party. 

. Commander-in-chief would hold 
out this case to officers of all ranks, as an 
example of conduct to be avoided.— Should 
cy he betrayed into the commission of an 
c injurious to the feelings orthereputation 

another, and especially of those to whom 
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they owe peculiar respect, their first duty, 
and their most honourable course, on being 
made aware of their error, is to resort to a 
frank, and ingenuous acknowledgment, 
rather than, by maintaining a stubborn 
silence, to convert the unintentional into a 
wilful injury. 

The Commander-in-chief has expe- 
rienced the utmost pain in 6nding himself 
compelled by a sense of duty to comment 
in these terms on the conduct of an officer 
of such high rank and long standing in the 
army as Col. Baumgardt ; but his Excel- 
lency felt that he had no alternative ; — and 
Colonel Baumgardt can only impute to 
his own misjudgment and obstinacy, the 
unpleasant situation in which he is placed. 

In conformity with the sentence of the 
Court, Col. Baumgardt is hereby repri- 
manded ; and he is to he released from 
arrest, and to return to his duty. 

MEUT. E. DAT.OETY. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, Jan. 20, 1838. 
— At a general court-martial held in can- 
tonment near Poona, on the 15th Dec. 
1837, Lieut. E. Dalgety, ot H.M. 17th 
regt. of Foot, was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing chaiges — 

First Charge. — For conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, in having, in cantonment 
near Poona, on the night of the 9th, or 
morning of the 10th Oct. 1837, addressed 
to Capt. Miller, his superior officer, 
giosslymMiltmgand threatening language, 
when he, (’apt. Miller, was endeavouring 
to get him, Lieut. Dalgety, removed 
from a tent set apart for the accommo- 
dation of the ladies, at a ball then given 
by certain officers of the regiment, into 
which tent lie, Lieut. Dalgety, had intro- 
duced himself. 

Second Charge. — For conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman, and subversive of military 
diseiplme, in having, at the same time 
and place, made use of insulting language 
and gestmes to Lieut, and Adj. Cooper 
of the same regiment, his superior officer, 
then in the execution of his duty in 
placing him, Lieut. Dalgety, in arrest, 
by order of Capt. Miller, for the conduct 
set forth in the preceding charge, and 
in having then and there refused to obey 
Lieut, and Adj. Cooper when ordered by 
him to accompany him, the adjutant, to 
his, Lieut. Dalgcty’s, quarters. 

Third Charge. — For conduct subver- 
sive of military discipline, in having, on 
the 10th Oct. J837, broken his arrest, 
by having, without due permission, left 
his quarters, and rode through part of 
the cantonment of Poona. 

Additional Charge . — For conduct most 
disgraceful to the character of an officerand 
a gentleman, in the following instances ; 

(G) 
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1st. In having, within the cantonment 
of Poona, on or about the 17th Nov. 
1837, invited Nasserwanjee Jewanjee, 
servant of, or assistant to, Lawrence 
Barretto, a shopkeeper in the bazar ot 
the said cantonment, to dine with him, 
Lieut. Dalgety, at seven o’clock of the 
evening ot that day. 

2d In having afterwards, on the same 
day, sent for the said Nasserwanjee 
Jewanjee to his quarters, and then ami 
there behaved towards him, both in acts 
and words in a manner mosr scandalous 
to his, Lieut. Dalgcty’s, reputation and 
character. 

Upon which charges the Court came 
to the following decision . 

Finilituf .— That the piisoner, Lieut. 
E. Dalgety, II. M. 17th regt. of Foot, is 
--Guilty ot the first charge preteireil 
against him ; Guilty of the second charge ; 
Guilty of the thud chaige ; Guilty of the 
additional charge, in the first instance , 
Guilty ol the same, in the second instance 

Sentence. — The Court hating found 
the prisoner guilty, as above specified, 
does adjudge him, the said Lieut. E. 
Dalgety, to he cashiered. 

Approved. 

(Signed) II. Fasf, Geneial, 
Com. in Chtel, East- Indies. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Juduial Dep/ntmrnt. 

Jan. ft. Mr. E. II. Townsend, first assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Bcdgaum, to tune lull 
powers of a magistrate in districts comprehended 
In that collcctorate. 

22. Azam Shamrao Appajee to be moonsitl at 
Ahmednuggur; date of sunnud l. r »tb Jan. 

31. Khan Sahih By ramjet* llheemjec to be sud- 
der ameen at Nas-nck, in /allah of \hmednuggur 

Feb. 17. Iaeut, J. L. Ilcndley, 21st N.I., to be an 
assistant magistme in /illali of Ahmednuggur, 
under provisions of Act XIV. ot IH36. 

21 Azum Sucearam khundoo to he moonsifi at 
Poona: dateol sunnud 12th Feb. 

Mr. R. T.Webb to be semoi assist mt |U<lg« and 
session jiuljjc ot tor iiet delicti station oi 

Sholapore 

Mr. J.W. Langford to be assistant i«dge and ses- 
sion judge at Tannah, and to continue to act as 
assistant judge and session judge at 1 0011 a. 

Mr. C. Sims to be assistant judge and session 
judge at Ahmednuggur. 


Mr. A. Elphmston to act w collector and niagu- 
trate of Rutnageree. 

Mr. P. Stewart to act as sub collector of Shola- 
poor. 

Mr.W. Escotnbe to act as first assistant, Mr. H. 
P. Maiet to be third and to act as second ditto, and 
Mr. J. N. Rose to be fourth and to act as third 
ditto, to principal collector and magistrate of 
Poona. 

Mr. George Malcolm to be first assistant, and Mr. 
K.V. Dallas to be second ditto, to sulleetor and ma- 
gistrate of Candeish. 

The Hon. James Sutherland, Esq,, assumed 
charge of his duties as political commissioner for 
Guzerat, and resident at Baroda, on the 5th Jan, 

1 ieut. Col. Pottinger resumed charge of his du- 
ties 11 *. resident in lutthou the 1st January. 

\V. Boyd, Esq., acting secretary to govern- 
ment ill the general and Persian departments, as- 
sumed chaige ol that situatiou on the 10th Jan. 

Mr A st John Richardson, assistant collector 
and magistiate of 'Farina, was examined m the 
Regulations ot Govt inment on the 22d Jan., by a 
eommillee assembled for t tut purpose, ami was 
tound n mpeteut to enter on the transaction ol 
public busine s. 


Fm lough— Jan 13. Mr. A. N. Shaw, to Eng- 
land, on suk a rt., and to draw allowance of 
pel annum, for a period of three years. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 

F/h. 15. The Rev. \. Goode, chaplain of Klrkoe, 
to m-iI monthly the Fort of Mnglnir, lor time 
months in the year, viz. March, April, and May. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &o. 

Rnmbay Cattle, Jan. 15, HOT.— The following 

temporal y airangements tonfirmed —l.ieut J. t 

Wri"ht, ilth, to act as interp in Huidoo&tanee ta 
14th* N I , during absence of Ens. Reynolds, on 
leave.— Lieut. K Jopp, With N.L, to act as qu 
mast, and puym. to that regt., during absence ot 
Lieut. Lam toil on leave to piesulency.— Lieut. J.C. 
Wright, •Hli N.I., to act as qu. mast, and interp. in 
llmdoostanee to that regt., consequent upon app 
of Lieut. Uellasis to revenue survey in Oman.— 
Surg T. Robson, 0th N.L, to ait as ganisonsur 
geon at Mi rat, during absence of -urg. Purnell on 
«iek cent —Assist. Surg. T. N. t'ahill to take medi- 
cal charge ol start and details at Raroda, fiom 1st 
Jan.— Lieut. G. llutt, and 2d-Lieut. 'I'. Gaislord, 
tornur to act as qu. mast, and paymaster, and lat- 
ter as mleip. to Golundauze Bat., during time 
Lieut, ('leather may remain in charge of thatb.it 
-Lieut. E. A. Guerin, 14th N.L, to act as qu 
mist, to that regt., during absence of Ens. Hey - 
tmicL on leave to Bombay.— Lieut. H. W. Evans, 
Uth N I., to act as assist, adj. gen. to Northern ln- 
vis'on of awny, fiom date ot departure of tap 
Crawley from station; also to act as deputy assist 
mi mast. gen. to Northern division, from date ot 
department ('apt. M. M. Muw from station, dur- 
in-' absence of Lieut. l)e Flloste on leave.— Lapt. 
C W Weil n, l.'Ith N I., to act as assist, adj. gen. to 


Ptihtu'u! Drpnitmeht. 

Feb. 7. ('apt. S. Henuell, 12th N.L, to be resi- 
dent in i crsian Gult (subject to coiifiiiiution of 
government of India). 

21. Lieut. T. Edmunds, 3d N.L, to be assistant 
to resident m Persian Gulf (subject to confirmation 
of government ot India). 

Ten itarial Department. 

Feb. 5. Mr T. Lewis to be uncovenanled assis- 
tant to collet tor of c ustoms at presidcnc y. 

Mr D. Ross to act as uncovenanted assistant to 
collector of customs, during. Mr. Wilson's absence 
on private affairs. 

Manuckiee Cursetjec to be uncovenanted assis- 
tant to ditto at presidency. 

21 Mr. E. B. Mills to be collector and magistrate 
of Dharwar, v. Mr. Baber re moved, and to act as 
collector and magistrate of Tanna. 

Mr.W. Simaon to act a* collector and magistrate 
of Dharwar. 


(.’apt. Fawcett. 

J,m 17 - The following temporary arrange- 
2 nis i unturned .—Lieut. K.W. Horne, 8 th PL I ■ 
act as line adj. to Sjttara, from date of 
re of Brev ('apt. Du rack irom station, untilarn- 
1 of Lieut. Moise, wlio lias been nominated to 
e situation.-! uut.P.C. N. Amcil, 1ft or 
i»t. , to uc t as adj to that corps, from J/tb • 
14th Dec.— Lieut W. 11 . Godfrey to act as qu 
ast., and Capt. J. Pope as interp. m Hmclocwt^ 
„l Mahrat t a to 17th N.I., during absence of Liiui. 
hristie on sick certificate. 

Feb. 1— Infantry. Major M. Soppitt to be hen • 
d , v. Little retired; date 26th Jan. lodo. 
alrt IV./. Cant. (Brev. Maj > W Og.l« £ !* 
ajor, Lu-ut. (llrev. Cunt ) J. H. Hall to he t«i 
ul Ens. J. W. Auld to be beut., In sue. toi>opp 
■om.i date of rank 20th Jan. 183H. 

Feb. 2— Assist. Surg Deas to act ascivilsurg^ 

. Broach; and Assist. Surg. Hamilton, on W S 
lieved by Mr. Deas, to join his regt 
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Cadet# of Engineers George MacLeod and Rich- 
strachey admitted on e*tab., and prom, to 2d- 
—Cadet# of Infantry W. E. Wilkinson, W. 
G c Hughes, R. W- D. Leith, and E. L. Russell 
admitted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

The following temporary arrangements confirm- 
j Major P. P. Wilson, 2d L.C., to assume com- 
mand of brigade of Sholapore, on departure of Bri- 
ber Moise from station.— Lieut. H. Franklin, 2d 
cir. regt., to act as adj. to detachment stationed at 

Broach. 

Major G. J. Wilson to receive charge of duties of 
agent for clothing the army, from Map Henderson, 
from this date. 

Frl' 7.— Maj. Gen. II. S. Osborne permitted to 
resign command of Northern division of army, and 
allowed to return to Europe. 

Colonel Willis app. to general staff of Bombay 
al ,ny, wuh rank of brigadier general. 

Colonel Fearon to command at Ahmednuggur, 
with rank of brigadier. 

Lieut. Col. Gibbon to have temporary command 
of Sholapoor. 

'flie following temporary arrangements confirm- 
ed —Lieut. C. G. G. Munro, 16th N.I., to act as 
,,d|. to detachment of that regt stationed ai Vin- 
ooil.i. ‘'aw uni Warree, and Malwan.— Lieut. W. G 
l)un, an, 24th N.I., to act as adj. to detachment 
01 that regt. stationed in Northern Conkan. 

M.i|or Brough, II. M. 2d or Queen’s Royals, to 
assume command ot Southern division ot army, 
liming absence of Brigadier Gem. Sal’u on duty to 
Poem a, dale l.ttli Jan. 

j, ’,>/>. |(i. — rheundermenlioned Cadets for the Ca- 
Vrili v .ill l Infantry are pennanenlly posted to regi- 
ments, to fill existing vacancies, and d itcsof com- 
missions are assigned them as follows:— 

Rank as Cornets in the Regt 
iavali u --*■ 1. F. \shvvoitli, 3d Feb. 1836, to Id 
*2. E. C. Campbell, 29th July ltuo, to 1st 
I 't Win. Kenyon, do, to 2d L C. ; 4. C K. 
Sicuait, 29lh Aug., to .1(1 L C. , , r >. F. J. Neild.fi h 
Am., to 1st L.C.; 6. J. Me lv.Tayl r, 14th Feb. llt.17, 

10 id J, C. ; 7. J. C. Graves, 3d May, to Id L.C. , 

11 Ci. ('. hemball, do., to 1st L.C. ; 9. Win. Mar- 
riott, 1st Dee, to 2d L.C. : In. Win. Aslibuinei, 
do, to 3d L.C.; II. lewis Vaidon, do., to 1st 


do., to6th N.L; 48 F. J. Ford, do., to 20thN.L; 
49. Henry Dent, do., to 10th N.I ; 5o. Alex. Ralth, 
do., to l6:h N.I.; 51. J. P. Grant, do., to 13th 
N.I. ; 52. W . E. W ilkmson, 21st Jan , to 21st N.L ; 
53. Janies Bedford, do., to 2d Gr. N.I. ; 54. W. G. 
C. Hughes, do., to 8th N.I. ; 55. C. J S'ymons(not 
arrived), do., to R.W.E. Regt. 5 66. M. M. Macdo- 
nald, do., to 22d N.I. ; 57. H. L. Evans, do., to 
17th N.I. ; 58. E. C. Fanning, do., to 1st Gr N.L; 
5'1. G. F. Barra, do., to 3d N.L; Go. Augustus 
Austen, do., to 4th N.I. ; 61. F. McK. Steer, do., 
to 15th N.L ; E. L Russell, do , to 12th N.I. ; 63. 
R. W. D. Leith, do., to L.W.E. Regt. 

The cadets marked thus *, whose rank have not 
been received from the Hon. the Court of Directors, 
are placed according to the rank assigned them In 
the East- India Register, a publication which is 
considered authentic llom.Guo.Gaz. 

Vth. 12.— Lieut. Hebbort, after 1st April, to lie 
placed at disposal of Com.-in-Chief for duty with 
Engineer corps. 

Capt. C. S Stuart, lltli N.L, to he aid-de-camp 
to Brigadier Gen. Willis, from 7th Feb. 

Surg. B. Pmhey lo act in charge of European 
General Hospital, during absence of Surg, Bird, 
who has lieeu directed to proceed to Conran on spe- 
cial duly 

Fob. 13. — Brev. Capt. D M. Scobic, 14th N.I,, 
to be joint remount agent, in sue. to Major M, 
Me Nail, who vacates inconsequence of lus pro- 
motion. 

Feb, 15 — Surg llathway to perforin duties of 
civil surgeon, and of Gaol ana H ruse of Correc- 
tion; .aid ‘•ui g Giabain to do duty of Lunatic 
Asylum, duimg absence of Surg. Bird and Assist. 
Surgs. Brown and Barrington on special duty. 

Feb. 1(n— L ieut. Cruickshank, adj. and assistant 
to duel engineer (having returned to presidency) 
to resume his duties, and Lieut. Wood to return to 
his duties 111 charge of detail ot pioneers employed 
m 1 aulomiunt ot Poona. 

Feb 2(i—l icut. s V.W. Hart to be staff officer 
to held detachment pi oc ceding on active service 
under command ot Maj D. Foibes, without pre- 
judice to Ins ipp. as qu. mast, to 2d < >r. N.I. 

22</ A' 1. Lieut G. Pope to bee apt , and Ens.W. 
B. Ponsonby tobelieut., 111 sue. to Tyndall transf. 
to invalid eslab. , date 10th Feb. 18,18. 


Rank as Ensigns in the Regt. 

Infant) 1 /. -Season 1835: J. F. Forbes, 14Lli Sept- 
18.15 [lie ut 14tll March 1837), to 3(1 N I. ; *2. A 
N VUchison, 14lli Nov. 1335 (licut. 24th Dee. 
lift?), to 13th N I.; *3. W. K. Evans, 8lh Dec 
J 1U5 (1 tout. 24th Dee 11137 , to R. W. E. Regt., 
’1 A. K. Saunders, 29th Sept. 183i> (licut. 24ih 
Dee. 1317). to 3d N I.; *5. W. 11. C. Lye, 29th 
k 'L|)t. lit, 16, to 13th N.I , *6. A. 1*. Hunt, do., to 
U \\ . E. Regt. ; *7 A. C. Honnor, do , tolstGi. 
A I ; 1). J.L P. Hoare.pth March 1837, to 3d N I. 
—Season 1886: *9. Robert Richards, 9th March 
DM/, to l.ltli N.I. ; *10. Vi m Fait oner, do., to 2d 
Rr. N.I. , *11. C. B.W. Hervey, do., to R W.F. 
Ih'gl. ! *12. E. C. lieale, do., to 22d N.L; *1",. K. 
F IV, node, do., lo 1st Gr. N.L, *14. A S. Young, 
4th Maid), to 3d N.L , *15. Itobeit Fit/gcrald, 

dn. 1 to 12th N.L; *16. J. A. Evans, do , to L.VV. 
F. Regt. ; *17. A. J. Altoi k, do , to 5th N.I., *1H. 
W G. Arro, do., to 9th N I., *19. D’O. T. Comp- 
ton, do., to 18th N.L, *20. Charles Williams, do., 
to 14th N.L; *21 S J. K. Whitehill, do., to 23d 
N.I. ; *22. J. T. Barr, do., to 7th N.L; *23. E.B. 
East wick, do., to 6th N.L; *24. Henry Lodwuk, 

do. , to loth N.I.. *25. C. ('. Rigby, do., to Kith 
NL, 20. 11. A. Adams, 18th July, 1837 » to 1.1th 
N *•: 27 . (J. a. Leekic, do., to 21st N.I.; 28. Ed- 
ward Lockley. do., to 2d Gr. N.I. ; 29. J. S. Cahill, 
'to » to R.W.E. Regt.; 30. T. A. t’owper, do., to 
22d N.I, ; 31. (.’has Ponsonby, do., lo 17th N.L; 
32. George Malcolm, do., to IstGr. N.I. ; 33. (’ F. 
'"'ant, do., to 3d N.L , 34. J. S. Aked, do., to 4th 
"•■I., 85. Henry Hevman, do , to 15th N 1. , 36. 
J P Bruce, do., to 12th N.L— Season 1337 : 37- 
'■ E. Woodhouse, 18th July 1837. to L.W.E. 
^‘gt. : 38 C. S. Whitehill, 3ist do., to 5th N.I. ; 

■ H. A. Taylor (not arrived), do., to 9th N.L ; 
to- J. E. Taylor, do., to 18th N.I.; 41. W. P. 
J»Kda, to 14th N.I. 5 42. Charles Barrow, do., 
h>th N.I. ; 43. Daniel Boyd, do., to 11th N.I. ; 
N. J. Newnhum, loth Jail. 1838, to 23d N.I.; 
V Glennie, do., to 25th N.I.; 46. J. L. 

Pytor,do., to 7th N.L; 47- J. Met’. Rantlaud, 


M ij. \V. Civ aye, 21 tN I , to assume command 
of Ahmednuggitr, during ahsciue of Bugadier U. 
A. \\ ilhs on leave to piesidency. 

Feb 23.— Surg. Joseph Glen to lie secretary to 
Medu il B laid, in sue to Assist. Surg Scott, and 
Assist. Surg. Riowu to act lor Dr. Glen until his 
arrival at piesideiity. 

Heart-Quai tns, Jan, 5, 1838. — The following or- 
ders confirmed Assist, burg. Davies to afford 
medical aid to 3d comp. Golundauze Bat. at Ilur- 
sole ; date 12th Dee— Assist. Surg. Atkinson to 
receive medical ehaigeof lef r wing 20th N.L, from 
Assist. Surg. Forbes, date Kajcole 15th Dec. 

Jan. 8.— Surg. W. Gray removed from 21st N.I , 
and posted to Marine Bat., v. Kane app. medical 
storekeeper at presidency. 

Jan ] 1 —Superintending Surg. W. Henderson, 
late prom , to be attached to Presidency division, 
as a temp, arrangement. 

Surg. T. H. Gtaham, late prom., to he attached 
to 5th N 1., and to join. 

Jan. 13.— Assist. Surg. Ranclaud to resume medi- 
cal charge of 4th troop horse artillery at Poona ; 
date Hth Nov. 1837- 

The following trun«fers made in Regt. of ArtiL 
lery :— Lieut, and Brev. ('apt. T. IA Cotgrave from 
2d hat. to 4th tr. horse brigade; and Lieut. J. E.S. 
Waring from 3d tr. horse brigade to 2d bat. 

Jan . — The following removals made in Regt. of 
Artillery -‘2d- Lieut. D. Erskine, 2d Golundauze 
bat., to command detachment of Golundauze at 
Surat; 2d-Lieut. G. P. Sealy, Golundauze bat., to 
join 2d comp. 2d bat. at Ahmednuggur. 

Jan. 31.— Surg. J. McMorris app to medical 
charge of 26th N.L, until further orders. 

Feb. 6.— Lieut. Col. W. I). Robertson removed 
from 8th to 16th N.L, and Lieut. Col. F. Hickes 
from I6th to 8th do. 

Feb, 9. — Brigadier Gen. Willis to command 
Northern division ot anny. 
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Fob. 19.— Brigade MftjW W.Wylhe removed from 
ShoUpore, and app. to Poona brigade, v. Macan. 

Permitted to retire from the Service. — Feb 1. 
Lieut. Col. J. Little, ldth N.I., on pay of his rank, 
from 26th Jan. 

Transferred to Invalid Establishment. — Feb. 7. 
Capt. J. Tyndall, 21st N.I., at his own request. 


Examinations. — The undermentioned officers 
have been reported qualified to hold the situation 
of Interpreter, by a committee which assembled on 
the 15tn Feb. for their examination, vtz.— In Hin- 
doostannee: Ens. C. Podmore, 6th N.I.; Lieut. G. 
B. M unbee, engineers; Lieut. W. G. Duncan, 24th 
N.I ; Ens. C. P. Rigby, 10th N.I. ; Ens. J. E. 
Taylor, 18th N.I. ; Ens. J. S. Aked. 4th N.I. ; 
Ens. G. Malcolm, 1st or Gr. N.I. ; 2d-Lieut. W. C. 
Say, horse artillery ; Cornet W. Marriott, 2d L.C. 
— InMahratta: Lieut. S.V. VV. Hart, 2d or Gr. 
N.I. : Lieut. W. F. Cormack, 15th N.I.; Ens. 11. 
J. Pelly, fith N.I. ; Ens. II. Lodwick, 10th N.I. 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— Yob. 2. Lieut. 
Col. A. Mauson, c.b., artillery.— Lieut. Col. W. K. 
Lester, ditto — Lieut. E. \ndrews,7th N.I.— 1 Surg. 
J. Me Moms.— Surg. R. Pinhcy 


• Bombay . [Ma Y) 

Departures. 

Jan. 25 . H.M.S. Raleigh, Quin, for Colombo— 
28. Sophia, Grimwood, for Calcutta.— 29. Htro 
Hughes, for Penang and Singapore — F kb.1. Janet 
Holmes, for Muscat; Carnatic, Brodie, for Cane 
and London. — 1. Ellora, Blair, for Port Glasgow. 
French frigate L'Arttmese, La Place, to sea.— o’ 
Clair mont, Ogilvie, for Mocha.— 7- Bombay Packet' 
Garnock, for Liverpool — a Berkshire, Clarkson* 
for London — 15. H.C. surveying brig Benares 

Johnstone in charge, for Malabar coast la h C* 

sloop of war Clive, Hawkins, for Persian Guif- 
Fanny, Sheriff, for Ceylon, Madras, and Penang’ 
Syria, Currie, for Muscat — 20. Fortfleld, Sly, for 
Colombo and Penang; John Campbell, Paton, for 
Liverpool. — 23. Cyrcne, Macauley, for Isle of 
France.— 24. Elizabeth, Highat, for China.— 
Pearl, Boulton, for China.— 27. Tartar, Young* 
for Bushire.— March 2. H.C. steamer Berenice 
for Red Sea. * 


Passengers arrived. 

Per H.C steamer Atalanta, from Red Sea, &e. • 
Miss Carr; the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Bombay , Lieut. Col. Powell, H.M. 4oth regt • R 
Melville, Esq., Commander S. B. Hames, I.N. • 
Mr. Maniot, cadet; Lieut. W. Balfour, I.N. : Mr* 
Erskme, dec. ' 


FURLOUGH*. 

To Europe. — Jan. 10. Lieut. II. J. Woodward, 
Europ. Regt., on private affairs.— Feb. 2. Capt.W. 
H. waterfield, 14th N.I., on ditto.— 7. Lieut. Col. 
J. Morison,6th Madras L.C., lor health.— Surg. J. 
Butchart, agreeably to regulations. -Cornet C. E. 
Stewart, attached to 3d L.C., for one year, on pri- 
vate affairs, ceasing to draw pay.— 22. Superintend- 
ing Surg. A. Henderson, for health. — 23. Assist. 
Surg. John Scott, sec. to medical board.— Lieut. 
T. R. Morse, left wing Europ. Regt. 

To Visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— Jan. 13. Capt it. Long, 

22d N.I 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Feb. 22. Lieut. Col. W. 
D. Robertson, 16th N.I., fortwo years, forheilth. 

To Madras.— Feb. 7 . Assist. Surg. P. Hockin, 2(1 
L.C., until 30th June 1838, on private affairs. 

To Hyderabad — Feb. 7. Lieut. A. Prescott, 2d 
L.C., for three months, on private affairs. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Jan. 20. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments by Commodoie in Persian Gulf confirmed; 
—Mr. Draper, mate, to be acting lieut. of the 
Tigris, 25th ''ept.: Midshipman Leeds to be act 
ing mate of ditto, 25th Sept. 

Returned to duty, f mm Europe.— Jan. 15. Lieut. 
A. H.Nott, I.N. (overland ) 


Furloughs. — Feb. 1ft. Mr. Robinson, purser I.N., 
to Europe, agreeably to regulations.— 12. Com- 
mander R. Moresby, to Europe, ditto. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 1. Cornwallis, Clarke, from China and Sin- 

f a pore —3. Aliquis, McFee, from Liverpool.— 4. 
I.C. sloop of war Amherst, Porter, from Bassa- 
dorc; Colonel Ecu all, from Bushire; Earl of Li- 
verpool, Bailey, from Llanelly. — 6 . Caledonia, 
Stroyan, from Liverpool and Madeira ; Mounstu- 
art Elphinstone, Stewart, from Port Glasgow.— 7 . 
Hector, Johnson, from Llanelly; Earl of Balrar- 
ras, Vaux, from Manilla; H.C. surveying ship 
Benares, Moresby, from survey of Chagos Archi- 
pelago, touching at Galle, Colombo, and Malabar 
Coast.— 9. La Josephine, Penk, from Bordeaux 
andQuilon; Gulnare, Henderson, from Llanelly; 
Abbotsford, Broadfoot, from Liverpool.— 13. Syria, 
Currie, from Llanelly — 17 . H.C. schooner Emily, 
Sharp, from Surat— 20. Triumph, Green, from 
London, Cape, Calicut, and Cannanore.— 21. H.C. 
steamer Atalanta, Lowe, from Red Sea, Ac. (bring. 
[a# London news of 4th Jdn-)— 27- Shaw Allum, 
Evans, from Calcutta, Alkpee, and Tellicherry. 


Freight to England (March 1) — £ 4 . 10s. to £ 4 . 
15s. per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 13. At Sattarah, the lady of Lieut. E. C. 
Cotgiave, 8th N.I., of a son. 

15. At Bombay, the wife of Capt. Richards, of 
the ship Julia, of a son. 

17. In the Fort, the lady of C K. Erskine, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

26. At Dapoolce, the lady of Alex. Duncan, 
Esq., of a daughter 

Feb. 2. At Bombay, the lady of Duncan Milne, 
Esq., 24th regt., of a daughter. 

6. At Poona, the lady of MajorWatson, artillery, 
of a son. 

11. At Mahableshwur, the lady of Lieut. H. (’. 
Morse, 8th N.I., of a daughter. 

21. At Kirkee, the lady of ('apt. Masters, H.M. 
4th L.Drags., of a daughter (since dead). 

23. At Braeside, the lady of H. Fawcett, Esq , 
of a son. 

26. In the Fort, Mrs. Hurst, of a son. 


marruc.es. 

Jan. 23. At Bycullnh, Lieut. F. Womyss, Bom- 
bay engineers, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
Lieut. Col. T. Dickinson, chief engineer. 

24. At the residency. Oodepore, Assist. Surg. B. 
White, Bombay establishment, to Grace, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Speirs, political agent in 
Meywar. 

Feb. 5. At Bombay, Mr. Arnold B. Collett, of 
the Mint, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. John 
Wright, Paisley, .Scotland. 

15. At Sholanore, Bazett Lloyd, Eso., adjutant 
7th N.I., to Eliza Maitland, second daughter of 
Brigadier J. Morse, commanding the Guicowar 
{subsidiary force. 

L atcly. At Bombay, Mr. Ilonorius Hayden to 
Miss Harnett Gillett. 


Jan. 3. At Dhooleah, In Candeish, aged 29, A r- 
ubald Argyll Napier Campbell, seeond son of A 
impbell. Esq , late of the Mount, Harrow, Mid- 

esex. 

5. At Dhooleah, after a few days’ severe illness, 
her 21st year, Anna Eliza, wife of Capt. P. G r »- 
,m, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, and daughter 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Colin Halkett. , 

16. At Bombay, 2d-Lieut. Edward Strettell, 01 

*7™ At Eflichpoor, Win. Francis Giraud, Esq.. 
sff surgeon in the service of H.H. the Nisam, 
ed 45. , . 

Feb. 2. Mary, wife of Mr. A. W. Clarke. 
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]3 At Bombay, George Waddell, Esq., of the 
vjl service, aged 25, only son 01 the late George 
Waddell, Esq., C.S., for many years on the same 
cUblishment. 


Ceplon. 

shipping. 

Armais at Colombo.— Previous to Jan. 4. Ti- 
„ nt> from Cork and Madeira; Symmetry, from 
London; Agt ippina, from London and Cape, 
¥au-y tyneen, from London and St. Helena; Hero 
0 f Uulown, Eamont , and Mermaid, all from Boin- 
bay— H.M.S. Wellesley, from Plymouth, Ma- 
deira, &C. 

Depot tures from ditto.— Dee. 17- Met maid, for 
London. — 19. Hero of Maluwn, for China. — 2d. 
Madras, for London. 

Depot tut e from Point de Galle.— Dec. 12. Wat- 
tm k, tor London. 


penattg, gittgapore, &r. 

BIRTHS. 

Da- 7- At Malacca, the lady of J. H. Velge, 

ksq , of a son. 

Jan. 10. At Penang, Mrs. L. B. (louldmg, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

Inn 1.1. At bingapore, John Collie, Esq., 

aged ' 22 . 

11. At Penang, Jane, wife of Mr. L. B. Gould- 
mg, 12th M.N.L, aged 30. 


JDutclj ;?0ttua. 

SHIPPING. 

Art trait at Batavia.— Dec. 1. Hashemy, from 
! union.— 3. London, from Rotterdam; G olconda, 
fiom Bombay (for China).— 4. Heber, from Lon- 
don and Rotterdam.— Caledonia, from Liverpool. 


gpamal) gjn&ia. 

DEATH. 

Oft. 30. At Manilla, Alex. Butchart, Esq. 


g>tant. 

DEATH. 

Aug. 29. At Bankok, the Rev. Alamon Reed, 
American missionary to the Chinese. He had 
taken up his residence at Bankok for the purpose of 
aiqunng the Chinese language, but with the design 
of ultimately entering China Proper if possible. 


China. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals previous to Jan. 6 .— Anna Robertson, 
from London; Tigtia, Dennison, and Copeland , all 
from Liverpool; Isabel, and Lady Giant, from 
Bombay; Mandarin, from Vourabaya; Duke of 
Sussex, from Madras, Manilla, ana Singapore; 
Cowasjee Family, from Calcutta and Singapore; 
Europu, from Sandwich Islands ; Ternate, front 
Manilla and Singapore ; Mangles, from N. S. 
Wales; Lady Hayes, vaA John Gilpin, both from 
Manillat Psyche; Julia, from Singapore; Eben 
l*reble, from Boston; Argyle , from Lima; Liberty, 
from Philadelphia. 


BIRTH. 

Nov. 25 At Macao, the lady of Capt. William 
Jeilrey, of the Lady Grant, of a son ana heir. 


MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 23. At Macao, T. H. Layton, Esq., of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Cambridge, and of the East- 
India Company’s late factory m China, to Sarah, 
.second daughter of Mr. Edward Kea, of Ludlow, 
Salop. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 21. At Macao, Arthur S. Keating, Esn. 

31 At Canton, Kinqua, the accuuty merchant, 
aged 77- 


LHauritiue. 

SHIPPING. 

An toah. — Dec- 30. Wurtior. — 31. Cho, from 
London; Elizabeth, it om Havre; Sir John Rae 
lletd, from Rio de Janeiro ; Niagara, from Mar- 
seilles — Jan. 1. Mary Palmer, from Bordeaux.— 3. 
H.M.S Pyladts, from Cape. 

Departui rs — Dec. 30 Argo, for Batavia; True 
Love, for Sydney. 


Cape of ©oon mope. 

SHIPPING. 

Amvah in Tabic Bay — Feb. 2. Moffat, from 
London.— lb. H C. steamer Scmiramxs, from St. 
Helena. 

Dejmrtures from ditto.— Jan. 15. Severn, for Ma- 
labar Coast and Bombay.— 19. Putt i of, and Mary, 
for Algoa Bay.— 21. Fiederick Huth, for Mauri- 
tius; Ruhaid Mount, and Skernc, for Algoa Bay; 
Tumult, for Launceston.— 25 Black Joke, for N.S. 
Wales; N<>< ton, for whaling.— 27> Diadem, for 
Mauritius.— 211. Courier, for Algoa Bay.— 30. Ann 
(•ales, for Mauritius ; Euphrates, for Bombay.— 
31. Henry, for N.S. Wales.— Feb. 5. Red Rover, 
for Singapore. 

Amvah at Simon's Bay.— Jan. 19. H.M S Fa- 
vourite, for Plymouth.— 2B. Oi ator, for Mauritius. 

Departure from ditto.— Feb. 1. H.M.S. Favou- 
rite, for India. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

FLECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

A ballot was taken at the East- India 
House on the 11th of April, for the elec- 
tion of six Directors, in the loom of Mr. 
J. Dupre Alexander, Sir Robert Camp- 
bell, Bart., Mr. N. B. Edmonstone, the 
Hon. H. Lindsay, Mr. .1. G. liavenshavv, 
and Sir H.Willoek, who go out hy rota- 
tion. At six o’clock the glasses were closed 
and delivered to the scrutineers, who re- 
ported that the election bad fallen on Mr. 
H. Alexander, Mr. W. S. Clarke, Mr. J. 
Shepherd, Mr. J. Thornhill, Mr. F. Warden, 
and Sir. W. Young. 

On the following day, a Court of Direc- 
tors was held, when Maj.-Gen. Sir James 
Law Lushington was chosen chairman, 


and Richard Jenkins, Esq., M.P., deputy 
chairman, tor the year ensuing. 

MFMBER OF COUNCIL, BOMBA V. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
East-ludia House on the 4th of April, 
when Mr. John Andiew Dunlop, was ap* 
pointed provisionally a member of Council 
at Bombay. 

REGIMENTAL STAFF ALIOWANCIS. 

Wo understand that the Court of Direc- 
tors have passed a resolution to equalize 
the regimental staff allowances of all the 
Indian army, hy placing them on the same 
footing as those of the Bengal Presidency. 
— Alius. 


TRADE WITH INDIA. 

Comparative statement of the number of Butish ships, with their tonnage, entered 
inwards and cleared outwards, from and to places within the limits of the East 
India Company’s Charter, tor the tirst quarter (1st January to 1st April) m the 
years 1837 and 1838. 


From 
Calcutta . 


Madras 

Bombay 

China 

Ceylon 

Singapore 

Fhilippean Isles 

Siam 

Java and Sumatra ... 
New South Wales ... 

Mauritius 

Cape of Good Hope 
South Seas 


s 18.77 
i IBS’S 
$ 1 83 1 
( J838| 
f !8T7| 
( 1 838 1 
{ 1837 

( ] 837 


( 1837 
( 1838 
f 1 S37 
i 1838 
S 1837 
\ 1838 

s 1837 


Total . 


Increase m 
Decrease in 


. 4 1837] 
. \ 1838 
J838| 
1838, 


1NW \ 

j At London. 

nns. 

LiVKBI'OOl.. 

Slops. 

Tons 

Slops 

Tons 

13 

5.393 

11 

I 3,770 

13 

6,976 

12 

1,003 

! 5 

2,928 

— 

1 — 

5 

2,'/ 18 

— 

— 

5 

2,151. 

6 

2,875 

<■> 

1.052 

4 

1 ,099 

1 

330 

1 

222 

1 

361. 

■ 

— 

3 

716 


— 

3 

91.0 

— 

— 

5 

1,401 

3 

634 

3 

72 ! 

_ 

— 

1 

279 

3 

613 

3 

820 

1 

37) 

1 

388 



— 

2 

738 


— 

I 

125 

1 

116 

0 

1,632 

1 

2 k) 

19 

5,275 

1. 

987 

19 

5,300 

5 

1,371 

4 

85 k 

2 

252 

1 2 

399 

— 

— 

3 

1,044 

— 

__ 

1 5 

1,879 

— 

— 

62 

20,640 

31 

1 9,470 

6.3 

23.282 | 

23 

1 8,248 

1 

2,642 | 

— 

— 


1,222 I 


Slops. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 




24 

9,103 


505 

27 

12,084 



— 

5 

2,028 

— 

-- 

5 

2,718 

— 

— 

11 

5,030 

— 

— 

6 

2,751 

— 

— 

2 

552 

— 

— 

1 

.364 



— 

3 

716 

— 

— 

3 

940 





8 

2.038 

— 

— 

3 

724 

— 

— 

4 

892 

— 

— 

4 

1,155 

, 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

388 

- 

- 

2 

738“ 



2 

514 

— 

— 

7 

1.872 

3 

1,029 

26 

7,291 

3 

1,289 

27 

8,U20_ 





6 

1,106 



__ 

2 

399 



3 

1,044 





5 

1.879 

~ 3 

1 ,029 

96 

31,139 

5 

1,794 

91 

33,324 

‘ 2 

765 

— 

' 2,185^ 



5 
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1838.] 


OUTWARDS. 




From London. 

! Liverpool. 

- 

Bristol | 

Total. 

For 


Ships. | 

Tons. 

Ships. 

j Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. | 

Tons. 

4 1837 

15 

7.584 

12 

4,111 

1 

478 

28 

12,173 



( 1838 

10 

5.541 

0 

3,085 

— 

— 

19 

8,626 


f 1837 

4 

1,861 

1 

277 

— 

— 

5 

2,138 


l 1838 

y 

1,060 

— 

■ — • 

— 

-- 

2 

1,060 

Bombay 

4 1837 

4 

1.754 

6 

3,403 

__ 



10 

5,157 

l 1838 

6 

2,444 

7 

3,024 

— 

— 

13 

5,468 

China 

4 1837 

7 

7,185 

2 

i 593 





9 

7,778 

l 1*38 

6 

4,635 

6 

2,001 

— 

— 

12 

7,536 


f 1837 

— 

— 

• 

275 

— 

— 

1 

275 


\ 1838 

— 

— 

4 

1,280 

— 

— 

4 

1,280 

Pliilippean Isles 

4 1837 
* 1838 

1 

152 


j 

_ 

— 

1 

152 

Java 

4 1837 









( 1838 

1 

85 

2 

. 7H 

— 

— 

3 

826 

Arabia 

4 1837 
X 1838 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1 

233 

— 



New South Wales... 

4 1837 
t 1838 

18 

26 

5,385 

10,013 

I 3 
5 

1.351 

1,008 

— 



~21 

31 

6,739 

11,921 

Mauritius 

( 183? 
} 1838 
4 1837 
( 1838 

5 

n 

1 ,323 
3,050 

1 

1 

301 

261 

1 

413 

6 

16 

1,627 

4,654 

(’ape of Good Hope 

8 

7 

1,721 

1,0)2 

1 

, *107 

263 


— 

10" 

8 

2,128 

1,725 

Smith Seas 

$ 1837 

3 

881. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

~884 

( 1838 

4. 

1,370 


, — 

_ 

— 

4 

1.379 

Ceylon 

4 1837 

3 

961. 

— 







3 

964 

X I83S 

3 

1,200 

— 

— 


— 

3 

1,209 

Total 

4 1837 

07 

28,661 “i 

1 35 

) 3, 163 

1 

“478 

96 

39,863 

( 1838 

80 | 

32,020 1 

28 

10,721 

2 

676 

117 

46,159 

Increase in 

1838 

13 | 

3,350 ■ 

”'7 

2,739 

” 1 

108 

21 

0,296 


Office of the East- India and China Association, 
oth April 1833. 


PANORAMA OK CANTON. 

Mi, But ford is now exhibiting, at the 
Panoiuma, Leice&ter-aquare, a view of 
C.mton, the river Tigris, and the sur- 
rounding country, painted fiom a sketch 
taken from a terrace on the summit of the 
British factory, by Toonequa, a native 
urtiat of Canton. The fact ones, the liver, 
covered with craft of all kinds, the saii- 
rounding landscape, the peculiar aichitec- 
tureof the houses, in which a certain piopor- 
tion of European taste seems to blend with 
that of China, and above all, the present 
costume of the natives of all classes, are 
represented with wondertul fidelity. The 
a rtist encountered many difficulties in 
dealing with so unmanageable a subject ; 
hut he has overcome them with skill, and 
made an inteiesting picture. 

GOVERNOR OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

On the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners for the Colonization of South 
Australia, Colonel Gawler has received 
1 1<? appointment of governor of that colony. 


'I’ll F A RM V. 

The officers of the 61st have remitted , 
with the aid of civilians at Ceylon, £SQ l 2, 
collected for the lelatives of their brother 
officers drowned last year at Ti incomallee. 

The lHth and 90th regts, ate at Colombo, 
the .58th at Trmcoinallee, and the 61st at 
K ind\ . 

The 2 1st cannot be spared from Van 
Diemen’s Land at present, and the 54th 
are coming home from India without relief. 

Maj. Gen. Napier, governoi of the Cape, 
has appointed Lieut. Napier, 68th, his 
extra aid-de-camp. 

Major Marlay, late bai rack-master at 
Glasgow, has been appointed barrack- 
master at New South Wales. 

No cavalry lcgiment will embark for 
India this year. 

GOVERNOR or WFSTRRN AUSTRALIA. 

JVIr. John Hutt Ims been appointed suc- 
cessor to Sir James Stirlimr in the gover- 
norship of Western Australia. 
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INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

March 30. Protector , Buttanshaw, from Mau- 
ritius 17th Dec., and CapeSOth Jan. ; off Falmouth. 
—31. Seeuw, Kemp (late Hofstad), from Batavia 
28th Nov.; off Falmouth.— Aprii, 2. Oliver Van 
Noord, De Jon#, from Batavia : off Plymouth — 
Vasca de Gama, Zeeman, from Batavia 3d Dec.; 
off the Land’s End.— 4. Petrus, Tripp, from Ba- 
tavia and Cape; off Falmouth (for Amsterdam).— 
7- Alexander Baring, St. Croix, from China; off 
Plymouth. — Collin gwood, Holmes, from Bengal 
30th Nov.; off Liverpool. — 9. Prince Regent, 
Aiken, from Bengal 28th Nov.; and Pegasus, How- 
lett, from Cape l()th Jan. : both oft Margate.— 
Serin gapatam, Denny, from Bengal ltith Dec., 
Bimllpatam 19th do., and Cape 5th Feb,; at Deal. 
Coromandel, Dixon, from Bengal 23d Nov , and 
Cape28th Jan.: off Falmouth. —H). Carnatic, Laird, 
from Chin?. 14th Dec. ; at Deal.— Perfect, Snell, 
from Bengal 13th Nov., and Cape 25th Jan. ; off 
Portsmouth.— Thomas Snook, Baker, from Mau- 
ritius 8th Jan. ; and Johanna Cornelia, Horneman. 
from Batavia; both off Hastings.— Herculean, llux- 
table, from Bengal 20th Dec. ; off Liverpool— 
11. Phoenix, Hartley, from Bengal 9th Dec. . and 
Memnon, Every, from ditto 5th Dec.; both at Li- 
verpool.— 14. Noornuihall, Faulkner, from N.S. 
Wales 10th Nov.; ami Maigmet Wilkie, Smith, 
from Mauritius 30th Dec. , both at Deal.— Cal- 
cutta, Brown, from Bombay 19th Dec. ; at I.iver- 

B >ol . — John Bagshaw, Blytn, from Mauritius 29th 
ec. ; off Liverpool. — T rescot t, Lindsay, from 
China 8th Dec ; passed the Downs for Amsterdam. 
— Eliza, Clark, from Mauritius 5th Jan. ; off Do- 
ver.— 16. London, Ball, from Mauritius 1st Jan. ; 
off Dover. — Afona Ceriha, Vmnoe, from Mauritius 
31st Dec. ; off Southampton.— 17. Ann, YSriffiths, 
from Manilla in Dec.; Blakelev, Snipe, from Ma- 
nilla 30th Nov.; Angemnn, Creed, from Mauritius 
29th Dec., and Cape 23d Jan.: and Man/ Anne, 
Coleman, from South ^eas : all from Deal For- 

titude, Wilson, from Mauritius and Cape; at 
Greenock. — 19 Rail of But ham, C able, f 10m N>. 
Wales 11th Oct., and New Zealand 29 h Dec. ; at 
Portsmouth .— Frnim s Charlotte, V\ elbank, from 
N.S. Wales, New Zealand, *Vc. ; at Swansea — 
Batavia, Fronk, from Batavh, oft Sal com hr — 
25 Madagascar, Walker, fioin Bengal 8th Jin,, 
off Portsmouth.— 2(1. lJm/ft\, Garrett, from V.D. 
Land 16th Dee., and Ascension; off Portsmouth. 
— Mermaid , Chapman, from Bombay 5th Nov., 
Ceylon 17th Dec., and Cape 5th Feb. , Jo man a, 
Martin, from China 12th Dec.; and Fan he, Ager, 
from Manilla 7th Nov., and Cape 28th J m. , all off' 
Portland.— 27. Slain* Castle, Petrie, from China 
15th Dec.; and Johanna, from Batavia; both oft 
Swanage.— Riehaid Bell, Rogers., from China 14th 
Dec. ; oft' Torquay. 

Departures. 

March 22. William Let, Shepherd, for Bengal, 
from Hull (25th off Dover).— 24. Hebe, Douglas, 
for Algoa Bay ; from Deal.— Jupiter, Elder, for 
Bombay; from Llancllv.— 25. Gem ge Wilkinson, 
Brown, for Bombay; from Llanollj — 28. Wave, 

Goldsmith, for V.D. Land, fi 0111 Portsmouth 

Han-ison, Surflcn, for Mauritius and Cevlon; from 
Deal .—Beneoolrn, Tate, for Batavia and Sniga- 

K ire; and Supriior, Cowley, for Batavia: l>oth 
om Liverpool.— Core, Palmer, tor Mauritius; 
from North Shields. — 29. Mary, Macaulay, for 
Bombay and China; from Liverpool— 30 Enmoie, 
Nash, for Mauritius, from Deal.— 31. Muling, 
Burnett, for Mauritius; Fawn/, Andrew, for Ho- 
bart Town; and Falcon, Middlcmist, for China; 
all from Deal .— Bengal Mei chant, Campbell, for 
N.S. Wales (with convicts); from sh einess.— 
John Bull, Ormond, for China; from Liverpool. 
— April 1. Augustus, Carr, for Mauritius; from 
Deal. — Helvellyn, MacLoan, for V.D. Land and 
N.S. Wales; from Liverpool.— 2. Fianng Smith, 
Edmonds, for Madras and Bengal ; from Ports- 
mouth. — 3. West nun eland, Brigstock, for N.S. 
Wales; from Liverpool (arrived at Kingston on 
6th) — 6. Achilles, Duncan, for Ceylon; fiom Deal. 
■—Rajah, Fergusson, for Rio de Janeiro, Hobart 
Town, and Sydneys and Biide, Porter, for Mauri- 
tius; both from Leith.— 9. Bengal, Scott, for Ben- 
gal: Metro e. Forties, for China; Lind Li/nedorh, 
stead, for N.S. Wales: and Wilmot, Muller, for 
V.D. Land and N.S. Wales; all from Deal.— So- 
latia, Maw, for Mauritius; from Portsmouth.— 10. 
Cumbrian, Paul, for Mauritius (via Bordeaux) ; 


from Bristol. — 11. Fbrentia, Deloette, for N.S 
Wales; from Plymouth.— 12. Mary Taylor, Early' 

for Mauritius 'via Bordeaux); from Deal 

Ham Bairas, Norie, for Mauritius and Bengal* 
from Bristol.— 13. Duke of Roxburgh, Thomson’ 
for South Australia s from Portsmouth.— Gfonfrfa’ 
Jobson, for Cape; from Deal —14 Richard, Cun! 
nlngham, for Bengal ; from Liverpool.— Lord Wu„ 
ham Bentinck, Stockley, for V.D. Land (with con- 
victs) ; from Portsmouth.— Ino, Whelan, for Mo. 
cha ; John Marsh, Hawkins, for Bombay • and 
Brighton, Selmon, for Bombay ; all from Llanellv. 
— Counter* of Durham, Tod, for V. D. Land and* 
N.S. Wales; from Leith. — 17* Strath Eden 
Cheane, for Madras; and Arachne, Thurtell, for 
N.S. Wales; both from Deal. — 18. Cambridge 
Douglas, for Cape and Bombay ; from Portsmouth! 
— Senator , Grindley, for Cane; from Deal.— 19* 
Fortune, Lister, for N.S. Wales; from Plymouth! 
—Camden, Morgan, for Society Islands and South 
•Seas. — Man/, Donaldsrn, for Hobart Town; and 
Caroline, To), for Mauritius; both from Deal— 
2d. Margnietha, Barcham, for Batavia; from 
Deal —Faerie Queen, Hughes, for China ; and Eli. 
zabeth Walker, Hall, for Batavia and Singaporee 
both from Liverpool.— 21. Adrastus, Day, for Cape 
and Mauritius; and Hire find, Reabume, for 
China ; both from Liverpool — 22. James Holmes, 
Johns, for Bengal; and Amehus, Stoddard, for 
Batavia; both from Liverpool.— Jean, MacC’ut- 
cheon, for Batavia and Manilla ; from Deal.— Lady 
Cornwall, Poe, for Bengal; from Glasgow.— 23. 
Cheerful, Smith, for Cape and Algoa Bay; Lady 
East, Emery, for Bombay ; and Stag, Burnham, 
for Batavia; all from Liverpool. — 24 Jumna', 
Robinson, for Hengil; Malabar, Southward, for 
Bombay , and Clyde, Matches, for N.S. Wales ; all 
from Liverpool.— 25. Java. Jobling,for Bengal and 
China; Returnee, Marquis, for Madras, Straits, 
and China; Diyade, Heard, for N.S. Wales , 
Ijouisn Mumo, Dull, for Mauritius; and l/ubj 
Henna wn*/, Davison, for N.S. Wales (with con- 
viets) ; all from Deal.— Ripley, Steward, for Ben- 
gal ; from Liverpool.— 26. Charlotte , Brown, for 
St. Helena , from Deal. 


PASSfNGKKS FROM INDIA. 

Per II. C. steamer' Bo mice, from Bombay 2d 
March, at Suez: Mr. and Mrs. Henderson, Mr. 
Seth Sam, merchant ; John Scott, Esq. ; Mrs. 
Willoughby; Major and Mrs. Warren; Mr. Bush; 
Hon. W. L. Melville: T. P. Woodcock, Esq.; 
Capt. C. Biden; N. Morgan, Esq. ; T. R. Rich- 
mond, Esq.; Major P. Johnston; Col. G. A. 
Litchfield; M. C. Allen, Esq.; Charles (’. Craw- 
ford, Esq. ; Capt. Decdesand Lieut. Stowell, H.M. 
17th Regt. ; Cornet E. C. Stewart, L. C. ; Lieut. 
T. Mode, Bombay Europ. Regt. ; Lieut. Boulder- 
son, N.L 

Pn Perftct, from Bengal : Mrs. Orr; Mrs. Caw; 
Mrs. Bourhill ; Miss England; Capt. Orr; Capt. 
Delaney, 7* r, th Regt.; Dr. Burt . Dr. Caw; Dr. 
Cantor; Licuts. Veneker, Puleston, and Cheek; 
Mr. England. 

Per Coromandel, from Bengal : Mrs. Col. Perk- 
ett : Mrs. Col. Cram pr; Mrs. Dallas; Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald and child. Mrs. Bates and child; Mrs. 
Place and two children; Miss Beckwith; Capt. 
Cotton, 67th N.l. ; Lieut. Hudson, 67th N.I. ; 
Lieut. Fitzgerald, artillery ; Lieut. Brooke. H.M. 
31st F.; Ens. M< Mahon, H.M. 44th; Dr. Agnew ; 
Wm. Bates, Esq. ; Master Bray 5 Mr. Newton, late 
H. M. 13th F.— From the Cape: Itev. B. Clough, 
indy, and three children. — (Lieut. Col. Cramer, 
H M. 62d regt., died at the Cape). 

Pt r Seun eapu turn, from Bengal; Lady Malkin 
and two children; Mrs. Garden and child; Mrs. 
Bose and two children; Mrs. Evans; Maj. Gen. 
Sir David Ximenes; Col. Tickell, C.B. ; Wm. 
Wilkinson, Esq., C.S. ; T. C. Scott, Esq., C.S*; 
W. 11. Martin, Esn., C.S. ; Capt. Rose, 11th L. 
Drags.; Capt Toud, Madras army; Lieuts. Hind, 
Creagh, and Christie, H.M. service; Lieut. Evans, 
Company’s service ; — Cobbe, Esq. ; two Masters 
Mathias; seven servants 5 eight soldiers; (Capt. ana 
Mrs. Trevelyan were landed at »he Cape) —From 
the ( 'ape : Mrs. Warden and child 5 Mrs. Fenwicx 
and three children ; Dr. Bell, Bengal army.— (M**. 
Mathias died at sea 30th Dec.) 

Pe> Earl of Durham, from New Zealand : LiCTih 
Macdonald, R.N.j Mr. and Mrs. Batt and five 
children. 
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Per Petrus, from Batavia : Mrs, Hoop ; Mr. 
Hoop and son. 

Per Madagascar, from Bengal: Mrs. Siddons; 
Mrs. Swiuey and three children ; Mrs. Roliertson ; 
Mrs. Dorm; Mrs.Walker ; Mrs. Forbes; Mrs Bir- 
re ll and two children; Miss Mddons; Brigadier 
l’cnny ; G. J. Siddons, Esq., C. S. ; Dr Swiney, 
senior member Medical Board ; Capt. Webster ; 
Rev. T. Robertson ; Lieuts. Siddons and Bazett ; 
ti. T. Millman, Esq. ; J. R. Savi, Esq., and two 
children; James Wemvss, Esq.; Capt. and Mrs. 
Roberts and three children, fgr the Cape. 

Per Mermaid, from Bombay and Ceylon : Mrs. 
Boureluer mid child ; Mrs. Ford and two children; 
Ur. Ford, H.M. 72d Regt. ; F. C. Brown, Esq. , 
Lieut. Kyton, H.M. Doth regt. ; Miss Thatchers— 
Landed at the Cape: Mrs. Gibb and two children ; 
(’ol. Hanson; Col. Arnott; R. T. Webb, Esq.; 


Per St. Gerrgc, from Calcutta: Lady Mouat and 
Miss Chambers ; Mrs. Dick and child ; Mrs. Cur- 
tis; Mrs. Higginson and child; Mrs. Fuller and 
three children ; the Hon. Sir C.T. Metcalfe, Bart., 
(jC.B.; W. F. Dick, Esq., C.S. ; Capt. Fisher, 
48 th N I.» and three < hildrcn ; Capt. J. M . Higgin- 
son, 58th N.I. ; Lieut. French, ll.M. 11th Drags.; 
Doctors Spencer, Mncle.m, and Tldmarsh, med. 
cstab.; 1).0. Dyce Sombre, Esci. , J. Cooper, Esq ; 
Fn'ign G. S. Browne, 70th N.I.; Misses Caroline 
and Julia Lambert ; Master J. Lowe; 10 servants. 

Pa- Ih oibumchuru, fiom Bengal : Mrs. Tennant; 
Mrs. Dougall; Mis Greene; Mrs. Burridge; 
Lieut. Co). Tennant; John Dougall, Esq.; Capt. 
Greene; J. O. Buriidge, Esq., H. M. Kith Lam us; 
E. (J, Swinton, Esq., 3d L.Drags.; 10ns. Dovetoil; 
Misses Andcisoii, Maitm, 2 Mangles, Taylor, .1 
Burridge, 2 smith, 2 Greene, 3 Tennant, and 4 
Dougall; Masters Lewis, 3 Martin, Tayloi, 2 
Smith, 2 Elliott, Tennant, and 2 Dougall. 

Pei Thames, from Bengal : Mrs. Poynlon , 
Mrs Tuckett ; Mis. Blenkinsop and twocluldien, 
Mrs. Tomlin; (’apt. Boynton, II.M. 2(>thregt., 
Lieut, Claikc, Bengal Europ. Regt ; Mr Robin- 
son, merchant; Capt. Moore ; Maj. J. Jenkins, 
commanding first di\ islon of 11. M. 11th L Diags , 
CapK Roebuck and Reynolds, do.; Lieuts. Puck- 
ett and Forrest, do. ; Comet Foncst, do. , Assist. 
Surg Hutchinson, do.; 155 non-commissioned 
olheers and privates H.M. 11th Drags. ; Id women 
and 27 childien ot ditto; 3 eluldien of Major Jen- 
kins, It) sonants. — Fiom Madras. Col. Culell, 
Col. kitchen ; Misses Mollc and Chesiiey ; toui 
Misses Cadell and Master Cadell. 

Pi i Bakslnre, from Bombay: Mrs. General 
Sleigh , Mrs. Wright, Mis. Doveton ; Mrs. liar 
rington, Miss Babington ; Mator Genera) sleigh; 
(’apt (’ooper, H.M. 17th front; Capt. Doveton, 
N i7, 'mi’s service, Dr. Maedonnell, H.M. 37 th 
Regr. ; Mi. Bras Fernandes; Misses Sleigh, Har- 
rington, Simpson. Smith, Maedonnell, ami Dove- 
ton, Mastcis James Sleigh, William Sleigh, Ha- 
rold Smith, and T VV. Osborne; three English, 
and two native servants. 


Per John O' Gaunt, from China: P F. Robert- 
son, Esq.; T. A. Gibb, Esq. 

Per Repulse, from Bengal: Countess of Cardi- 
gan; Mrs. Rotton; Mrs. While; Mrs. Benson; 
Mrs. Norman ; Mis. Armstrong ; Mrs. Campbell , 
Mrs. Shuttle-worth ; Mrs. Wodm ; Mrs. Gilliurd , 
Lieut. Col. the Earl of Cardigan, H.M. Hth I, 
Drags. ; Col. Andree, Col. Moirison; Majors Rot- 
ton and White; Lieut. Bambriek ; Dr. Sandham ; 
Lieut. Ready ; Quarter-master Betson ; and Cornet 
Reynolds, all ot ll.M. 11th Dragoons; Lieut. Nor- 
man, H.M. 31st Foot ; Mr. Ticl; Monsieur Gil- 
hard , advocate-general at Chandernagoie. 

Per Clifton, from Bengal: Mrs. Brace ; Mis. 
Bell; Mrs. Eckley; Miss Green; (’apt. Brace; 
A. Mackenzie, Esq.; Dr. Leigh; five children. 

Per True BiTon, from Madras ; Mis. George 
Russell, Mrs Horsley; Mrs Charles Oakes ; Mrs. 
Prendcrgast ; Mrs. Keighly ; the Hon. G. E. Rus- 
*11. Esq. , member of council; Mai. Gen. C. A. 
Vigorcux, C.B. ; James Annesley, Esq ; G. L. 
Prendergast, Esq.; J. F- Bishop, Esq. ; James 
Scott, Esq, ; 1 1 children and t) servants. — For the 
Lape ; Lieut. J. Bower, 

Pec Wellington, from Madras • Mrs. Cator; 
Mrs. Hunter; Mrs. Fryer; Mrs. Walter; Mrs. 
^nyth; Major Fryer; Capt. F. Chalmers; Lieut. 
'*• Bate, H.M. 37 th regt. ; John Owen, Esq., M. 
WimLJiiujM.N.S. Voi„'26.No. 101. 


M.S.; En9. Robertson. 15th N.I. ; Mr. Morrison; 
Mr. Gordon; Misses Hunter, Lucy and Agnes 
Walter, and Morrison; Masters Hu cUeston, Cator, 
Fryer, Chalmers, Hooper, Morrison, and Simp- 
son; 11 servants. 

Per Rarretto Junior, from Madras : Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. Norman; Mrs. Danlell; Mrs. Pitcairn; Mrs. 
Saunders; Major Butler; Major Bevan ; Major 
Drake; Capt. Ellis; George Adams, Esq. ; J. C. 
Shubrick, Esq. , W. Crewe, Esq. 

Per Duke of Ruccleugh, from Bengal : Mrs. Fane 
and two children; Mrs. Jackson and one child; 
Mrs. Herring and two children; Mrs. Warden and 
four children ; M isses Fane and Lindsay ; W. Fane, 
Esq., C.S. ; R. Woodward, Esq., C.S. ; Drs. Jack- 
son and Stokes; Capt. Herring, B N.I.; P.Browne, 
Esq , H.M. 3d regt. ; T. Smith, Esq., N.I.-; Capt. 
Warden ; J. 11. Wagenstruber, Esq. ; Master 
Vaughan. 

Per Bland, from Bengal: Mrs. Abbott; Mrs. 
Ward; Mrs. Parker; Mrs. Robertson; two Misses 
Alkinson; the Rev. Mr. Proby ; tho Rev. Mr. 
Chadwick; Capt. Abbott, Engineers; CapL Parker, 
58th N.I. ; Dr. Clarkion, B.M.S. ; Lieut. Walker, 
28th N.I. ; R. Douglas, Esq. ; P. Atkinson, Esq.; 
T. Ustcll, Esq. ; 7 children, 4 servants. 

Per Robeit Small, from Bengal; Colonel and 
Mrs. Battmo and four children; Mrs. C. R. Bar- 
well and three children j Mr. and Mrs, Gough and 
four cnildren ; Mrs. Stanley Clarke and five chil- 
dren ; Miss Gouldsbury; S. G. Smith, Esq., C.S. ; 
V. C. Read, Esq., C.S. ; Capt. Btddulph, N.I.; 
Lieut. Park, H.M. 2tith legt. ; W. E. l-ra>or, Esq.; 
Missand Master O’ Dowd 1 ; two Misses Jackson ; 
Master Jackson : Master Coombs.— For the Cape : 
Mr. and Mrs. Horn. 


Pei Mount duort lilphtmtone , from Bengal : Mrs. 
Bolton amt child ; Mrs, Smithson ; Mrs. Vos and 
family; Mrs. Twentymau and child ; Mis Hobson 
and two children; Capts. Hickman and Bolton ; 
Lieut, Cuutley; W. II. Twenty man, Esq.; Master 
Luke. 


I Vi Eimouth, from Bengal: Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Dunbar, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stewart; Mrs. Ma- 
joi Halt hide ; Dr. and Mrs. Baker; (’apt. and Mrs. 
Biaml , Capt. and Mrs. Parker; 11 (luldrOii. 

Per On untie, Horn Bengal, for the Mauutius: 
Mis. Spencer and Mrs. Richard. 

Pei Vi 1 tin m, fiom Bengal: Mr. John Biddle. 

Per Bomhau Vaihet, tioin Bombay: Mrs. Boyd 
and thicc ihtlcheu ; Lieut, ‘mcll. 

Pa Rnhmoud, fmm Bengal: Mrs. Tnlton ; 
Mis. Pigg; Miss Roope; Miss Burney ; Col. I). 
lloone, 18th N.I. : Major Burney ; Capt W. Smith, 
lbtli N 1.; Lieut D. T. Grant, H.M. 44th F. ; 
Dr. E Tnlton , J. W. Macleod, Esq.; — Hams, 
Esq., Thomas Pigg, Esq. ; five Misses and Master 
Tritton ; Lieut. S. Daniel, H.M. 3d Bullk, com- 
manding detachments (43 men 1LM. 13tli Light 
Diags. and 16th F.) 

Per Elm a. from Bombay: George Hay, Esq. 

Pa Ludi/ Vim a, fiom Madras : Mrs. Beauchamp ; 
Mrs Rorison ; Mrs. Power; Mrs. Poole; Mrs. 
Nott; Mrs Espmassc: two Misses Prendcrgasr ; 
Major lliglnnoor, 5th L.C, ; Major Rorison, 13th 
N.I. ; Capt. Power, 3 2d N.I.; Capt. Poole, 5th 
do. , Capt. Davies, 4 id do. ; Capt. Espinasse, H.M. 
4th regt.; Rev. P. Moriarty ; Lieut. Silvci, 20th 
N.I ; Lieut. Downes, ll.M. 41st regt.; Charles 
Bowles, Esq., B.N ; A. (’ampin'll, Esq. ; Misses 
(’banner, four Nutt, Power. Espinasse, Holder, 
Elliott, and two Beauchamp; two Masters Cha- 
nner, two Nott, Beauchamp, Rorison, Elliott, two 
Darrah, and Power; servants ; five European wo- 
men and 107 Invalids of H.M. regts. 


Pa 'Tigris, from Ceylon ; Hon. Mrs. Granville 
nd family ; Mrs. Arbuthnot ; Mrs Browning ; 
Irs. Wright and children ; Mrs. Rodney and child; 
1 is-, Jeremy ; Hon. Mr. Granville; Col. Arbuth- 
ot; Rev. Mr. Browning. Mr and Mrs. Walker 


Per Pi mco of Orange, from Batavia ; Mr. Ce- 
zard and family. 

Pa- Ha o, from Swan River and Mauritius: 
Lieut. Bunbury; Mr. McLeod; Mr. Samson ; Mr, 
Clarence. 


PASSENGtRS TO INDIA. 

Per Cambridge , for Cape and Bombay : Mrs, 
urney, Miss Burney; Mrs. Pechull and twocbil- 

(H) 
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dren; Mrs. Henderson; Mrs. Kyffen; Mrs. Cos- 
tello ; Misses Burney, Wray, Heathcote, H. Heath- 
cote, Roman, and Stewart; Colonel Harding; Ma- 
jor Jackson ; Major Burney ; Capt. Pechell ; Lieut. 
Kyften ; Lieut. Burney ; Dr. Costello ; Lieut. 
Fuller; Messrs. Jameson, Cannan, Gillanders, 
nloreton, Pearson, Smith, and Grant. 

P> r Reliance, for Madras, Sii : Sir Robert and 
Lady Colquhoun ; Cant, and Mrs. Ouseley; Miss 
Ouseley ; two Misses Marquis; Captains Hughes, 
Dudgeon, Sullivan, and Proudfoot; Lieuts. Little, 
Kemp, Hudson, Young, and Stratton ; Surgeons 
Campbell and Barber ; Mr. Merridue; Mr.Tnorp 
Pet Orwell, for Madras, &c. ; Colonel and Mrs. 
Home; Lieut, and Mrs. Campbell ; Misses Stevens 
and Poindestre : Messrs. Stevens, M'Carthy, Rus- 
sell, Silver, Smith, Maxwell, M'Lean, and Cooper. 

Per Chtlde Hamid, for Bombay: Mrs. Ducat; 
Dr. and Mrs. Peait; Misses Ducat, Crawford, 
Hewitt, Steuart, and Bumcs; Mr. Dawson ; Mr. 
Irwin; Lieut, Todd. 

Per Achilles, for Ceylon : Capt and Mrs. Kel- 
son ; Lieuts. Smith and Stcvelly. 

Per SOatU Eden, for Madras Major and Mrs. 
Williams; Miss Armstrong; Mr. F.lkington, H.M. 
ti’d Regt. ; Mr. Sw inton; Mr. G. Vansomeren , 
Mr. W. Vansomeren. 

Per Camden, for the Society Islands, Sic.: the 
Rev. John Williams and other missionaries. 

Per Ptsiount Melbourne, for Bombay (sailed fith 
March) : Lieuts. John ami Warren Aninuty, 57th 
Regt.: Mr. Stackhouse. 

Per Tamerlane, for Calcutta (sailed Oth March) : 
Mr. Campbell ; Mr. Stevenson. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

Tlie following were the passengers by the FAizn- 
beth of Bristol, wrecked at Linga Chetty's Choul- 
try, 57 miles south of Madras:— Mrs Crowthcr 
and five children; Mrs Best; Mrs. Male. Mrs 
Jenkins; Rev. Jonathan Crowthcr, superintendent 
of Wesleyan missions; Rev. Mevns. Best, Mile, 
Jenkins, Griffith, and Fox, Wesleyan missionaries ; 
two men In the capacity of seamen lroiu the Island 
of Tristan d’Aumha — all taken on hoaid H.M.S. 
Wolf, and carried to Madras. 

The wreck of the Elizabeth has been sold for the 
low price of 45li rupees. This was not from want 
of buyers, but the wreck lies so far out, and is so 
completely broken in pieces, that there is little 
prospect of any part of it being saved .— Madras 
Paper. 

The Charles Stewart, from Rangoon to Calcutta, 
has been upset at sea : two Armenian passengers, 
one native, and a boy drowned. She was laden with 
tunlier, and had treasure on board. 

The Glcmsla, Watkins, from London to the 
Cape of Good Hope, went on shore at l’arsal, near 
Brest, 17th April, and it was feared would go to 
pieces ; crew and part of the cargo saved. 

'The James Colvin, (whaler), Maughan, was 
burnt, and the Gladstones totally lost, at the Sand- 
wich Islands, previous to the lllth Nov. last. There 
had also been a sudden fall of the tide In the har- 
hour of Hawaei, to the extent of eight feet, and 
several vessels were left aground. 

The Theodore, Farringdon, from Singapore, was 
lost off the coast of Lucoma 25th Nov. : crew 
saved. 

13IRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

March 2 8. At Herne Hill, Surrey, the lady of 
Dr. C. Finch, Bengal medical establishment, of a 
son. 

April A. At Tregony, Cornwall, the lady of 
Capt. Mlddlecoat, Hon. E.I. Company’s Madras 
artillery, of twins, a son and a daughter. 

<i. At Brompton Barracks, the lady of Major 
Johnston, 44th regt., of a son. 

11. The lady of Money Wigram, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

12. At Norwood, Surrey, the lady of J. D. 
Smith, Esq., of a son. 


[May, 

18. At Bowland, North Britain, the lady of 
Wm. Stuart Walker, Esq., of a son. 

20 At Maidstone, the lady of Capt. Houston 
4th Light Drags., of a son. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major Twee- 
die, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 13. At Red castle, Ross-shire, James 
Maeleod, Esq , late of the Scots Greys, to Mary 
F. Theodosia Frazer, seiond daughter of Mai 
Gen. ‘■or Hugh Frazer, K.C.B., Hon. Eost-India 
Company’s service. 

20. At Edinburgh, G. W. Scheniman, Esq., 
Madras medical establishment, to Margaret Wat- 
son, eldest daughter of the late J. Farnle, Esq. 
Burntisland 

22. At Hammersmith, T. J. Hawkins, Esq., of 
Walmer Court, Bathurst, New South Wales, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of J. Bowling, Esq., of Ham- 
mersmith, 

27. At All Souls, Langham-place, Major James 
Edwin Williams, of live Madras army, to Gertrude 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Thomas Gresham, 
Esq., late ot Chelttnliam. 

20. At Marylebone Church, Maza Mandow, late 
of Bengal, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Mr, 
Charles Hobbs, of Newbury, Berks. 

April 3. At St. Pancras Church, Lynar Fawcett, 
Esq., (aptam m the A5th regt , to Anne Frames, 
youngest daughter ol the late Robert Porter, Esq , 
ol Upper Sejmour-strect, Portman-squaie. 

11. At Edinburgh, Win. Elliott Lockhart, Esq , 
of the Madias Intantiy, third son of the late Win 
Mliott Lockhart, Esq , of Borthwickbrae and 
(’leghorn, M l 1 ., to Dorothea Clerk, second da ugh- 
ter of George Clerk Ci aigio. Esq , of Dumbarnie 

12. At Mai ykdjotu* Church, (’apt. George Logan, 
of the Madras army, to Eugenia Emma, youngest 
daughter of the Lite lion. M T. Harris, of Hit 
Madras mil sort ice. 

17 At Plymouth. Henry Young, Esq., of the 
Hon. E.I. Company’s civil ten ice, third son of the 
late *sir Samuel Young, Bart., Formosa, Berks, to 
Catherine Ann, eldest daughter of J. H. Eccles, 
Esq. 

— At Bath, Henry Brownlow, Fsq , Bengal civil 
service, hi other ot the Right Hon. Charles Brown 
low, to Louisa Margaret, second daughter of P 
Knwan, Fsq., ot Cregg, county Galway, Ireland, 
and of Pultcney-street, Bath. 

10. At St. Pancras New Church, the Rev. Jamo- 
Gall, of St. Jolm’s-wood-road, to Mrs. Charlotte 
Catherine Andrew, relict ot the late John Andrew, 
Esq., of Bengal. 

10. At Kensington, Clement Dale, Fsq., of Itay- 
tnond-huildiugs, Gray’s Inn, to Maria Christian 
Montagu, second daughter of the late Col. J. W 
Taylor, of the lion E I. Company’s sen ice. 

23. At Edinburgh, Alex. Boyd Kerr, Esq., of 
the M <uli as Rifles, second son of the late Mjj. Gen 
T. W. Kerr, to Jane Helen Campbell, eldest 
daughter of the late Major General and the Right 
Hon. Lady Charlotte Murray Maegrcgor, giand- 
daughter of the late, and mecc to the piescnt Earl 
of Caithness. 

24. At Weston Church, Lieut. Col. John Home, 
of the Hon. E. L Company’s service, to Susan, 
eldest daughter of Charles Batsford, Esq., of Wes- 
ton, Somerset. 

— At St. James’s, Westminster, James Kerr 
Ewart, Esq., Bengal civil service, to Georgiana, 
eklest daughter of the Rev. Edward Repton. 

25. At St, Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Roller* 
D. Stuart, Esq., of the Bombay army, to Anne 
Wall, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Buck- 
ley, Esq., of Waterloo, Kilburn. 

— At Fulham, Thomas P. Fenner, F.sq., jun-> 
to Mary Ann, youngest daughter of the late George 
Ogilvie Ross, Esq., of the Cape of Good Hope. 


DEATHS. 

Nov .9. At Dennistoun, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Jane Patterson, wife of Capt. Patrick Wood, of 
the retired list, Madras army. 


Home Intelligence. 
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IW. 30’ 0n board the Seringapatam, on her pas- 
saC c from India, Elizabeth, wife of Major Mathias, 
j 4th Madras N.f. 

Marrh 4. At Ciunp-house, Georgetown, aged 58, 
Mai. Gen. Sir James Carmichael Smyth, K.C.H., 
C.B., &e., governor of British Guiana. 

II. At Malta, on his return to England from 
India, Capt. Pigott, of II.M. 45th regt., second 
S() n of John Pigott, Esq., late lieut. colonel Royal 
Bucks Militia. 

2U. At Edinburgh, Malcolm Robert Pulteney, 
mfant son of Capt. Graeme, Madras Cavalry, aged 
seven months. 

31 . In Crawford-strcct, in her 04th year. Mrs. 
Peach, widow of the late John Peach, Esq., of 
the Hon. E.I. Company’s civil service, Bengal. 

— Suddenly, Capt. Aldham, of Springfield, 
near Chelmsford. He was riding away, after hav- 
ing seen Mr. Payne’s harriers turned oft' at Nutfleld 
Bury, when he was seen by a labourer to reel and 
(all from his horse; he was dead before the man 
reached him. He was in the 54th year of his age, 
awl has left a widow and three children; he be- 
longed to the Hon. E.I. Company’s service. 

Aw‘il 1. At his house in Devomhiro-strcet, Port- 
Lmd-place, in his 7Hth year, William Charles 
Alston, Esq., late a lieut. colonel In the Hon. 
K I. Company’s Bengal establishment. 

1 At Darlmgton-place, Frances, wile of George 


Ritherdon, Esq., captain in the Hon. E.I. Com- 
pany's service, and grand-daughter of the late Sir 
Thomas Alston, Bart., of Odell-castle, Bedford- 
shire. 

10. Rear-Admiral George Tobin, C'.B., aged (58. 

11. At Roundhaugh, North Britain, Mr. Robert 
Leyden, brother of the author of 44 Scenes of 
Infancy.” 

12. Lieut. Gen. Sir T. R. Dyer, Bart 

14. In the Regent’s Park, Clara Margaret Har- 
rison, youngest child of J.Woodforde, Esq., M.D., 
of the Madras army, aged 17 months. 

1G. At Deal, Lieut. Thomas Clendon, of the 
Indian Navy, aged 38. 

22. At her house in Devonshire-place, Elizabeth 
Theodosia, relict of the late Nath. Gostling, Esq., 
of Sussex-placc, Regent’s Park. 

Lately. At the Cape, on the passage home of the 
Coromandel, from India, Lieut. Col. Cramer, of 
H.M. G2d regiment. 

— At Dublin, Lieut. Col. T. Parkisson, of the 
Hon. E.I. Company's service, Madras establish- 
ment, aged 77* 

— At St. Helena, Frances, wife of Dr. F. Hop- 
kins, staff surgeon in that Island. 

— At Bodmin, Elizabeth, wifo of Capt. R. S. 
Phillips, Bengal N I , aged .’18. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN ARE OUT BY ROTATION I 

Josias Du Pro Alexander, Esq. Slone- j lion. Hugh Lindsay, 22, Berkeley Square. 

house. | John Goldsborough ltaven$haw,Esq. llich- 

^ir Robert Campbell, Bart. .5, Argyll Place , j mond. 

Argyll Sim I. i Sir Homy Willock, Little Campden House , 

Neil Benjamin Edmonstonc, Esq. -If), j Kensington. 

Poilland Place. 
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PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Mat, 

N.B. The letters P.C. denote prime cost, or manufacturers' prices ; A. advance (per cent.) on (he same; 
D .discount (per cent.) on the mine; N.D. no demand.— The bazar maund ts equal to 821b. 2 oz. 2 
dr a., and 100 bazar maund a equal to 110 factory maunds. Goode sold by Sa. Rupees B. mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, mm e than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to 500lb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746$ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, February 15, 1838. 


Rs.A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt.io o 

Bottles 10010 o 

Coals B. md. o 6 

Copper Sheathing, 18-02 ..F.md. 32 4 

Brasiers’ do. 32 12 

Ingot do. 29 4 

- — Old Gross do. 30 4 

Bolt do. 32 4 

Tile do. 29 8 

Nails, assort do. 29 () 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 29 8 

— Russia .Sa.Rs.do. 

Copperas do, 2 4 

Cottons, chintz pec. 

Muslins .....do. 

Yarn l(i to 170 mos. 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass. . 


Rs. A. 
(d), 16 0 

— lo 8 

— i) lo , 

— 32 8 

— 33 4 

— 29 8 


Ironmongery .... 
Hosiery, lotton., 
Ditto, silk 


3 0 
1 2 
0 4$ 
150. 
201 ). 
OOR. 
251). 
301). 


— 32 12 ! 

— 29 12 

— 33 8 

— 30 8 

— 26 
-88 
— 2 12 ! 

— 0 6j 

- 20T). 

- 35D.li 

— 35D. || 

- 30O. 1 

— 50D I 


1 1 — ■ r 


Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 3 ( 

— fiat do. 4 4 

English, sq do. 2 12 

Hat do. 2 13 

Bolt do. 3 0 

Sheet do. 4 8 

N.uls cwt. 9 0 

Hoops F.md. 4 10 

Kentledge cwt. 1 8 

Lead, Pig F.md. 6 4 

unstamped do. 6 1 

Millinery 15 D. 

Shot, patent hag 3 0 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F.md. 5 12 

Stationery 30 D. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs, F.md. 5 0 

— - Swedish do. 6 8 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. boxs 15 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 5 8 

— coarse and middling. .. . 1 0 

Flannel fine 0 15 


BOM DAY, February 24, 1838. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. (5 

Bottles, quart doz. 1.2 

Coals.. ton 13 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 cwt. 00 

— Thick sheets do. 53 

Plate bot toms do. 0 2 

Tile do. 48 

Cottons, Chhitz, Ac., Ac 

— — Longcloths 

— — Musi ms 

— Yarn, Nos 20 to 60 .... lb. 7 

ditto, Nos. 7o to 168 13 

Cutlery, table P. C. 

Glass and Earthenware 35 0. 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P. C. 


Rs R<. 

(3} 8 Iron, Swedish St. candy 55 

I English do. 36 

1 Hoops cwt. 9.5 

Nails do. 10 

— 58.8 sheet do. 9.5 




Hs. 

56 


1 Rod for bolts 

,. St. candy 33 

— 

do. for nails . . . . 


44 

Lead, Pig 


A 

Sheet 


— — . 

Millinery 


— 

12J , Shot, patent 

cwt. 11 

— 

1!) | Spelter 

do. 11.8 - 

12 

1 stationery 

400. 

— 

40 D. Steel, Swedish 


10.8 

; Tm Plates 


— 

, Woollens, Broad doth. 

fine • .yd. 4 

— 

] coarse 

— 

j Flannel, fine 

1.0 



CANTON, December 12, 1837, 


Ors. Drs. I 

Cottons, Chintz, 20 yds piece 3 (a), 6 , Smalts pccul 

— Longcloths do. 4 — 11 | Steel, Swedish tub 

. Muslins, 20 yds do. — — ji Woollens, Broad 1 loth yd. 

Cambrics. 43yds do. 5 — 9 |l do. ex super yd. 

Bandannocs do. 1.10— 2.10,] Camlets at Lint in pec. 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 38 — 44 I Do. Dutch do. 

Iron, Bar .....do. 3 5(1 — J, - Long Fils do. 

Rod do. 4 Ho — Tm, Straits pecul 

Lead, Pig do. 7i — Tin Plates box 


Ors. Drs. 

45 (a), 55 

3-7' - 
1 -1.35 
2.5 - 

26 — 27 
24 - 23 
9 — 

16 - 161 
8 - 9 


SINGAPORE, December 1 4, 1837. 


Anchors 

Bottles • ■ 

Copper Nails and Sheathing 
Cottons, M adapollams, 24yd. • 

Ditto • - 24 • • • 

Longcloths 38 to 40 • • • 

— — dc. do.... 

do. do.... 


■ ••pecul 
• 1 ( 1(1 
pecul 
33 36 pc h. 
- 38-44 do. 
35-36 do. 
• 40-43 do. 
.45-60 do. 


Grey Shirting do. do. 35-36 do. 

Prints, 7-6. & 9-8. single colours do. 

two colours do. 

Turkey reds • • ■ • do. 

— fancies do. 

Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 44 - pes. 
Jaconet, 20 • • • • 42 • 45 do. 

Lappets, 10 • 40 42 do. 


Ors. Drs. Ors. Drs. 

7 (a) 9 Cotton llkf». unit. Battick, dblc.- eorge 4 Q4 

3i — do. do Pullicat • doz. 1| — ” 

36 — 37 I Twist, Grey mule, 20 to 60 • pecul 43 — 60 

2 — 21 Ditto, ditto, higher numbers. .do. 

21 — 3 Ditto, Tin key red, No.30tofl0* do. 120 — 

31 _ <; 'Cutlery 40 per cent. disc. 

41 — 5 j Iron, Swedish pecul 4i — * 

5-8 English do. 4 - 

31-41 Nail, rod do. 4* — *1 

2 — 3 Lead, Pig do. 7 

21 - 3 Sheet do. 7 - } 

3 — s Steel tub 5 - j* 

11 - 21 | Woollens, Long Ells P«. 9 

14__4 Camblcts do. 20 - <*' 

lj — 1J Borabazetts do. 5 — 
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Calcutta, Feb. 13, 1838.— We are still unable to 
report any improvement in the market for British 
p, cr e Goods ; nothing will pay but certain descrip- 
tions of 6- 4 Cambrics and Jaconets, which arc in 
demand at paying prices. Printed goods are lower 
t lun we ever recollect them. Stripes (Rengal) 
ha’ e declined to 3 Ks. ner piece ; Sets arc Rs. 3-12 
to 4, but in no demand : in fact the natives can- 
not, get cash. In Cotton Yam, there has been 
niore inquiry for White, but prices are unaltered; 
Orange and Turkey are in better demand at 1m- 
,, roving rates.— Wollens remain at unaltered rates, 
hut very few sales are taking place.— Old Copper 
has dec-lined about 4 ans. per md. ; the other sorts 
remain dull. Iron, the market generally well sup- 
plied. Spelter and Steel stocks large, and prices 
nominal. Lead, stock, moderate. Tin Plates, 
ditto. Quicksilver, scarce.— Pne# Cur. 

Bombay, Feb. 24, 1838 —The sales of Piece Goods 
h,i\c not been so extensive this last week as during 
the preceding one; prices do not appear to im- 
prove. Printed Goods are unsaleable except at 
very l'»w prices, and indeed bleached and grey 
cloths are nearly m a similar poxtion. No demand 
appears to exist for the interior, and money Ls still 
st.mem the bazaar. — Metals: the demand gene- 
rally is eery languid, and seldom has our bazaar 
displayed so little activity. Importations of Eng- 
lish liar Iron luve been very moderate for some 
nine, but there are few signs of improvement. 
\\o are without fresh report of sale-, of Hoops. 
The-e have been no sales of 'sheet Iron within tnc 
week, the stork at present is estimated at 3, (KM) 
iwts., of which about onc-half is m importers’ 
haiuis. The prices of Swedish Iron remain sta- 
tionary at Rs. S3 to 3(5 per candy; stock about 
1,'jim candies or 4(10 tons. We have had no arrivals 
of spelter, and the stork is lower than it has been 
lor a long per.od . the long plates are objectionable 
tor carnage inland. The demand for Copper is 
exceedingly dull, and the consumption of tiles has 
fallen oil materially since the dill’erent mints with- 
in this piesidtncy have been abolished. — Prices of 
lhi» bead have improved, and the List sale w.is 
c'lTerted at Rs. 121 per cwt. ; the importations 
have been very limited for some months. The 
consumption of Sheet Lead is very small .— Pi tec 
( to. 


Singapore, Dec. 14, 1837.— We have had no im- 
portations of Plain, Printed, and Coloured Cotton 
Goods since our last; and the demand, as usual at 
this season, continues dull. Stocks, generally, 
however, are smaller than we have ever known 
them for some years, and holders refuse to sell ex- 
cept at an advance on former prices, which will be 
obtained, if the supplies continue moderate. Cam- 
brics have been a good deal inquired for during 
the week, hut there being few of suitable qualities 
in the market, we have only heard of a few cases 
having been sold at li and 2 dels pr. piece. Mada- 
pollams, and Longcloths (common qualities) have 
also been inquired for. Grey Shirtings, stout 
qualities, in request, and none In first hands. 
Jaconets and Mulls, stock of both large, and the 
season nearly over. Prints, suitable styles, much 
wanted, anil none in the market : the stock of all 
descriptions very small. Siamese Dresses, of good 
patterns, wanted. Turkey Red Cloth, of stout 
quality, and good bright colour, wanted; slight 
makes diffic ult of sale. Twist, grey mule, No. 40 
and upwards, much wanted, and nope in the mar- 
ket. Coloured Twist, in less request, the Bugis 
having nearly all left ; stock small Woollens, 
no transactions in any descriptions to report. — 
Metals: the 2.000 peeulsof English Flat Bar iron 
imported per Smirajjoie have been sold at 4) dola. 
pr petul, cash and gold dust, and at 4i in barter 
for Segars. Nail-rod, none m first hands, and In 
demand at quotations. Bolt and Hoop in very 
trifling demand. Swedish flat Bar, none, and sale- 
able at quotations. Pig Lend, st< k small, hut m 
little demand at present : a few rolls of sheet want- 
ed. Steel, none m first, and little in second hands, 
and saleable at quotations.— Pi ice Cur. 

Canton, Jan. G, 1838.— Colton Manufactures: 
White and Brown Longi loths are in good demand; 
Cotton Vain is without inquiry. — Woollens : Span- 
ish Stripes without improvement or transaction; 
Long-ells continue inquired after, for assorted, at 
our quotations, but Scarlets have advanced a little 
more; Camlets are without demand.— Metals ; 
Lead i.s dec lining , Iron continues in good demand, 
there being no late importation.— Exchange : the 
E. 1. Company’s \gents have reduced their ex- 
change to 4j. <x /. per dollar. — Pi ice Cur. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Feb. 15, 18S8. 

Government Securities. 


stock 

i’aper 


Buy. Sell. 
Sa. Us. 


{ Transfer Loan of) Sa. Ks. 

1835-38 interest pay- Vprem. 16 0 15 0 
able m England ) per cent 

. , j ( From Nos. 1,200) , lr , ,, » 


3 0 
0 0 
2 g 
2 12 


Third ft per cent. do. 2 

4 per cent. disc. Co’s Ks 2 8 
Bank Shares. 

Hank of Bengal (Co. Ks. 4,000) Prem 3,000 a 3,050 

brnon Bank, Prcm. (Co Rs. 1,000) - 35u a 400 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill, 10 per cent. 

Ditto on government andsalary bills 5 do. 

Interest on loims oil govt, paper .... GJ do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, at G months’ sight and 
12 months’ date-to buy, is. li d. to 2*. l|d.; to 
sell, is. 2id. to is. 3ci. per Sa. Rupee— to buy. 
If- t Hd. to 2s . ; to sell, is. Id. to 2s. lid. per 
Lo.’s Rupee. 

Madras , Nov. 1 , 1837. 

Non ltemittable Loan of 8th Aug. 1025, five per 
cent — i to 5 prem. 

n!H 0 3 ,tto ,dSt five P er cent —5 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent.— 3 disc. 

|htto New four per cent.— 3 disc. 

1 anjore Bonds— 7 disc. 

Exchange. 

«n I^ndon, at 6 months-to buy, 2s. lid.; to sell, 
ls ‘ I0,d. per Madras Rupee. 


Bombay, Fob. 24, 1838 

Exchanges. 

Rills on London, at G mo. sight, Is. lOd. to 2s. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 101.8 to 102 Bombay 
Rs. pet 1(>0 Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 98.12 to 99 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per rent. Loan of 1822-23 Bom. Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-2G, 108.8 to 1 12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111 8 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan ot 1832-33, 10G.4 to 10G-8 per do. 
Ditto of 1835 3G, (Company’s lls.) 99.12 to 100. 

4 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 18.14-35, 117-8 to 118 
Bum. Rs. 


Singapore, Dec. 14, 1837. 

Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight, 4s. per bp. Dol., none, and wanted; 
Piivate Bills, with shipping documents, G mo. 
sight, 4s. 2 id. per do., none, and wanted ; Ditto, 
without ditto, 4 s. 7 d. per do., no demand. 


Canton , Dec. 12, 1837. 
Exchanges, &c. 

On London, 6 months sight, 4s. 7<1- per Sp. Dol 
O11 Bengal.— Company’s Bills, GO days, 214 to 216 
Co.’s Rs. per 100 Sp. Dols. — Private Bills, 30 
days, 21G Co.’s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, no transactions. 

Syece Silver at Linlin, 6 to 6J rcr cent. piem. 



SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 


William Monet/.... 

Colombo * 

Wanderer 

China * 

Earl of Hardwicke 


Asia 

Catherine 

Adelaide 

Plantagenet . . 
Serimjapatam 


Minerva . 


Childe Harold 

Aurora 

Ceorqe Canninq 

Sir Edward Paget 

St. Vincent 

Alexander Haring.. 

Erasmus 


Iris ... 
Herald 


Caroline. 


Charles Hearth/ 
Madagascar . .. 


Argyll 


Hritomart 


Lady Filzherbcrt . 

Eden 

John McLellan.... 

Medusa 

Abel Goiver 

William Mitral fe . 
City of Edinburgh 
Coromandel 


Lotus . 
Union 


Parsee 


FOR BENGAL DIRECT. 
830 tons. Bourrhier 

1st May. 


150 

. McKellar 

2d May. 


400 

. Smith 

6th May. 


658 

. Biddle 

10th May. 
25th July. 


1000 

. Henning 


FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 
1020 Gillies 

3d May. 
10th May. 

Portsmouth. 

600 

. Evans 

700 

. Guthrie 

1st June. 

Portsmouth. 

850 

. Domett 

7th June. 

Portsmouth. 

1000 

. Denny 

1st July. 

Portsmouth. 

FOR 

1000 

MADRAS. 

. Ireland 

10th May. 

Portsmouth. 

FOR 

500 

ROM BAY. 

. Willis 

4th May. 


600 

. Cox 

1 0th May. 


100 

. Winn 

10th May. 
20th May. 


500 

. Campbell 


FOR 

500 

t 11 IN A. 

. Muddle 

2d May. 


.. 508 

St. Croix 

25th May. 

25th May. 


FOR 

250 

BATAVIA. 

.. Marks 


FOR 

300 .... 

CEYLON. 

.. Maekwood 

5th May. 


277 .... 

.. Watt 

15th May. 



FOR M AIT R1TI US AND CEYLON . 


250 ... 

... Williams 

7th May. 

TOR 

MAURITIUS. 

261 ... 

... Hopper 

7th May. 

400 ... 

... MacDougall ... 

1st June. Falmouth. 

FOR (APE 

OF GOOD HOPE. 


350 ... 

. .. MacDonald 

5th May. 


FOR CAPE AND SWAN RIVER. 

300 MacDonald 15th May. 


FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 


400 ... 

... Ferrier 

.. 2d May. 


420 ... 

... Noble 

.. 4th May. 

Portsmouth. 

588 ... 

... MacDonald... 

.. 7th May. 


453 ... 

... Purdie 

.. 1 0th May. 


313 ... 

... Henderson ... 

... 10th May. 


450 ... 

.. Philipson 

14th May. 

Plymouth 

400 ... 

... Thompson ... 

... 15th May. 


662 ... 

— 

11th June. 

Plymouth. 


FOR LAUNCESTON. 

300 Gore 2d May. 

327 Todd 20th May. 


FOR 

IIOBAKT TOWN. 


350 


.. 4th May. 


* Touching at Madras. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. > 

The next mails lor Egypt and India, vul Falmouth, will Ik: despatched from the Gcncial-Post- 
on Saturday the lJtli of May. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, April 24, 1838. 


JfAST-lNMA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 


path*. Batavia . . . . 

___ samarang 

Cheribon 

Sumatra 

Ceylon 

. — . Mocha 

Cotton, Surat 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bouitxm 

|)i ugs dk for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica . . . . 


£. 8. 

rf. 

£. 8. 

d< 

•cwt. 2 1 

0 @ 

2 10 

0 


0 — 

2 13 

0 


0 — 

2 9 

0 


0 — 

2 2 

0 


0 - 

4 10 

0 


0 — 

G 10 

0 

...lb 0 0 

4 — 

0 0 

6 


4 — 

0 0 

5) 


41 - 

0 0 

5i 


4 - 

0 0 

8 


•cwt. 4 10 0 - 17 0 


Aniiismts, Star 2 10 0 

Borax, Refined 2 5 0 

- Unrefined 2 5 0 

Camphire, inchests .... 8 15 0 
Cardamoms, Malabar -lb o a (} 


Cassia Buds cwt. 3 lo o — 


Lignea 

Castor Oil 
China Root ■ 


... 2 17 0 • 
■Ih 0 I) 4|. 


cwt. 24 0 0 — 28 0 


Cubebs 

5 

0 

0 

— , 

5 

12 

0 

Dragon’s Blood 

1 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

(,(]!>) Ammoniac, drop.. 

G 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

U 

- — Arab 11 

2 

0 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

Assahetida 

2 

10 

0 

, 

(1 

10 

0 

Benjamin, 3d Sort.. 

5 

0 

0 

— 

11 

10 

0 

Animi 

4 

() 

() 

— 

0 

0 

0 

- Gambogiuin........ 

5 

5 

0 

— 

lb 

0 

0 

— My nil 

4 

5 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— Obbanum 

0 

19 

11 

_ 

2 

1G 

0 

kino 

5 

0 

(1 

— 

11 

0 

0 , 

1 m Lake. Lb 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

7 

0 < 

Dye 

0 

3 

(1 

— 

0 

4 

0 

— Shell cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

suck 

1 

10 

0 


4 

0 

0 

Musk, China 0 t. 

0 

10 

1 ) 

— 

1 

lb 

0 

bus Vomit a (. wt 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 

10 

b 

(hi, Cassia ....... . oz. 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

0 

— Cinnamon 

0 

3 

0 



0 

7 

0 1 

— Cocoa-nut cwt. 

1 

15 

1 ) 



1 

15 

3 : 

— Cajaputa or. 

0 

0 

4 

_ 

0 

0 

5} 

— - Mate 

0 

1) 

3 

— 

0 

0 

4 - 

— Nutmegs 

0 

L 

1 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Opium 

Rliubaib 

0 

none 

1 4 


0 

4 

_ I 1 

0 

Sal Ammoniac .cwt 

2 

10 

0 

— . 

2 

18 

0 : 

Senna )h 

0 

0 

3 



0 

1 

ft 1 

Tuunei n , Java .. ..twt. 

0 

10 

() 

— 

1 

1 

it 

Bengal 

0 

14 

0 



0 17 

0 1 

— Chin , 1 

1 

5 

0 

— 

1 

lo 

0 : 

Calls, m Sorts 

— , Blue 

Hides, Hullalo th 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

4 ‘ 

Ox and Cow 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

(i ' 

Indigo, Fine Blue 

0 

8 

0 


0 

ft 

0 

— June Purple 

0 

7 

9 


0 

ft 

0 , 

— Fine Red Violet 

0 

7 

G 


0 

7 

9 

- — Fine Violet 

0 

7 

3 


0 

7 

G ! 

— Mid. to good Violet • • 

0 

7 

0 

73 

0 

7 

3 | 

— Good Red Violet .... 

0 

7 

3 


0 

7 

G 

— GoodViolctandCoppcr 

0 

G 

9 

& 

0 

7 

0 

— - Mid. and ord. do 

0 

G 

3 


0 

0 

9 

• — Low consuming do. .. 

(i 

5 

9 


0 

G 

0 

— • Trash and low ord. . . 

0 

2 

1 


0 

4 

0 

— - Madias 

0 

3 

3 


0 

G 

0 


Mothers’- Pearl \ r 

Shells, China) cwt * 2 18 0 

Nankeens piece 0 2 0 - 

Rattans 100 0 12- 

Rice, Bengal White — cwt. o 13 0 - 

Patna..... 0 15 G - 

Java. 0 10 0 - 

Sattiower 1 15 0 - 

Sago 7 0 0 - 

Pearl 1 1 o 0 - 

Saltpetre 22 0 0 - 

Silk, Company's Bengal lb o 14 0 - 

Organzine do _ 

China Tsatlee 1 l 0 - 

Bengal Privilege 

Taysam 0 10 0 * 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 11 - 

Cloves o 1 0 - 

Mace 0 2 8 - 

Nutmegs 0 3 0 - 

Ginger cwt. 14 0- 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 4 

— White 0 1 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 3 1 0 

Siam and China 1 6 0 

Mauritius 2 12 0 

Manilla and Java .... 1 2 0 

Tea, Boliea lb 0 1 4) 

Congou 0 1 7 1 

Souchong 0 1 7 

Caper.. u 1 0 

Campoi 0 1 G 

Twankay 0 1 In 

Pekoe 0 1 10 

Hyson Skin 0 1 9 

Ilysoii II 2 G 

Young Hyson 0 2 2 

Gunpowder 0 3 4 

Tin, Bam a cwt. 4 5 0 

Tortoiseshell ....th 1 2 0 

i Vermilion Ih 0 4 0 


Wood, launders Red . .ton 7 0 0 —1 

Klxmy 

Sapan It 10 0 — 14 

AUSTRALASIAN IMIOIUH F. 

Cellar Wood foot 0 0 G — 0 

Gil, Fish tun 27 10 0 — 30 

Whalebone ton 120 0 0 — 125 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Combing fb 0 1 3 — 0 

Clothing 0 1 3 — 0 

V. D. Land, m2. 

Combing 0 1 3 — 0 

Clothing 0 1 3 _ 0 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 


Ostrich Feathers, und th 

Gum Arabic cwt. I 5 0 — 2 

Hides, Dry fb 0 0 4) — 0 

- — - Salted 0 0 41 — 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 2 5 0 

Raisins 

Wax 7 10 0 — 5) 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best-. pipe 15 0 rt —18 

Do. 2d iV 3d quality 12 0 0 — 14 

Wood, Teak load !) 5 0 — 10 1 

Wool lb. 0 0 4 — 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, April 25, 1838. 


Price. Dividends. Capital. i Sha ™ s Paid. 


DOCKS. r~£ 

^. I,K,ia (Stock),... 1 ill* 

St K 1 °t , | 1 **. (Stock).... 571 

SIS l !f u ntures W1 

I,' Uo ditto 1 loo 

tMlntha (Stock)! !!!j 101J 

Allc . miscellaneous. 

HanL r ''!{ an(A « TlrulturaI > 44 

Va?. AUStrtllahia ») ’ * ■ ' i 70 

i>it nien’s Land Company 12) 


£• £■ 

6 p. cent. G23.334 
21 p. cent.! 3,238,000 
4J p.cent.' 1,352,752 

4) p. cent. 

4 p.cent. 

4) p.cent. 1,380,000 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
5 April. 5 Oit. 
June. Dec. 


Wolfe, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, March 27. 


Sugar.— The market continues in a very inactive 
state for all descriptidhs admissible for consump- 
tion, and prices havi receded. This suspension of 
business may chielly be attributed to the arrivals 
of the new crop having began to come In largely, 
together with the large parrels of Mauritius which 
continue to be forced on the market. 

The stock of West-lndia Sugar is now 9,4. r >7 
hhds. and trs., being 5,51/ more than last year. 
The stock of Mauritius is now Ml, 480 bags, which 
is 7,812 less than last year, in Mauritius, the im- 
porters continue free sellers. The arrivals have 
oeen heavy. Bengal has been affected by the dull- 
ness which has pervaded other descriptions Ma- 
nilla is held for former rates, but there are still 
very few buyers. In Siam, nothing doing. 

Cqffer .— The market for all descriptions of Bri- 
tish Plantation has been very inactive. In East- 
India descriptions with certificate, there has bmi 
less business doing. Ceylon has been taken very 
sparingly by the grocers In Mocha the operations 
have bkn trivial by pi ivate treaty. 

Indigo . — The public sales of 0,425 chests East- 
India commenced on Wednesday. It was evident 
from the beginning of the sale that there was a 
great want of orders for home consumption ; the 
ordinary and low sorts were therefore, compara- 
tively neglected, and were chielly bought in at (kl. 
to 9d. under the prices of the last sale. There was 
however a fair competition for shipping sorts, es- 
pecially the fine ones, which were mostly sold at 
from 4d. to bd. discount on the prices of January. 
On Thursday there was howevci abetter disposi- 
tion evinced on the part of the buyers to pin chase, 
and the biddings generally were more animated, 
particularly for exportation ; the prices established 
on the previous day for Bengal wcretully main- 
tained; Madras sole! very iriegnlar, ordinary and 
middling descriptions, at a reduction on the Janu- 
ary rates of 3d. to 4d. ; a few lots of good went at 
last sale’s prices, and in some instances rather 


dearer ; for Kurpah there was a brisk competition 
and former rates were fully maintained. On Friday 
and yesterday the buyers purchased less freelv 
The biddings for ail descriptions were rather |Jj 
guid, and very little support being given by n r „ 
prietors to the goods which passed the sale day} 
chests) 300 of which were bought in, and lJ52sol<J 
prices receded 2d per lb., making the reduction 
on the January rates (>d. to 9d. on the average for 
all descriptions. This day the biddings were rather 
brisker, and the prices of yesterday were mam- 
tamed; 1)46 chests, including 192 withdrawn 
passed the sale, of which 200 weie bought in. Uil 
to this evening 4202 chests passed tne sale, of 
which 1422 have been bought in and withdrawn 
and the remainder sold. ’ 

Ten .—' The public sales present a more lively 
appearance ; for Canton and Fukien Bohea there 
has been a good demand, and rather higher prices 
have been obtained. Congous, Hysons, andTw.m 
kays have been taken more freely, and a fair pro! 
portion of what has parsed the sale has found buy" 
ers at the rates previously established, besides 
several breaks whicn were taken in at the lowest 
point of sale have been sold at the buying »i 
prices. Imperial and Gunpowder have also expe- 
rienced a fair demand at previous quotations; of 
the 176,424 packages brought forward, 16fi!4(K) 
have now passed, of which 66,500 have found 
buyers, including the parcels bought in at an early 
part of the sale, but since disposed of. The sale 
will terminate early on Thursday. 

Cotton.— The market continues in a very inac- 
tive state for all descriptions under this dcnomin., 
lion; the transactions for home consumption and 
export have been confined to 1100 hales, at a reduc- 
tion on the rates of the last quarterly sales of full 
id. pei lb. 

litre. — East-India has supported previous pi ices, 
but there has again been only a limited demand. 


DAILY PRICKS OF STOCKS, ft om March 2 7 to April 2S, 1838. 



Bank 

3 Pr. Ct. 

3 lhr.Ct. 

JlPr.Ct. 

New 3) 

Long 

India 

Consols 

India 



Stock. 

Red. 

Consols. 

Red. 

1’i.Ccnf. 

Annuities 

Stock. 

for acct. 

Bonds. 

Bilk 

27 

Shut. 

Shut. 

934931 

Shut. 

1002-1 

I Shut. 

Shut. 

93) 


63 65|> 

28 

— 

— 

193 93} 

— 

10011 


— 


93j 


63 C5p 

29 

— 

— 

93] 93} 

— 

10041 


— 

— 

93} 

64 66p 

63 65 p 

80 

— 

— 

93 } 98 j 


HWJIl 


— 

— 

93)93} 

— 

63 6’5p 

31 

— 

— 

93]93} 

— 

10041) 


— 

— 

93} 

65 66p 

63 65] 1 

Apr. 










2 

— 

— 

93493] 


100* l 


— 

— - 

— 

64p 

63 65p 

3 

— 



— 

1CX), 7 1 1 


— 

— 

93} 

65 67p 

63 65 p 

4 

— 

— 


— 

J 00414 


— 

— 

mi 

70p 

64 66p 

5 

— 

— 

934932 

— 

101‘lj 


— 

— 

934 

70p 

64 66p 

6 

205 a 206 

92JWS 

93593] 

100 04 

io'A'4 

15 


— 

93} 93} 

70p 

64 66p 

7 

205 f 206 

92] 

93493 } 

100 Oi 

101115 

15 

»S T 4 

— 

93*93} 

— 

G6p 

9 

205 j 206 £ 

92] 92^ 

93593] 

100 0) 

101 114 

15 

15,* 

— 

93493} 

71 73p 

64 CCp 

10 

206 206} 

92,1923 

93 ' 93f 

ioo>o}lioi4i) 

15 t '. 154 

1 — - 

93593f 

,70 72p 

64 6 7p 

11 

205)206 

92|92j 


1 00)04 

101411 


15 

j — 

93} 935 

! 73p ! 

67 69p 

12 

205 } 200 

92^923 

93]93.ij 

100)0} 

101*1] 


15 

!268]9) 

93* j 

71 73p 

67 69p 

14 

206 

9*p2 i 

98)934 

KX’jOj 

10141] 


— 

269 


72 74p 

67 69p 

16 

— 

921 

93)93,; 

10040} 

101)1} 


— 

269} 

934 

72p 

67 69p 

17 

205)206 

92*921 

93)934 

100)04 

101415 

15 t 

, 15* 

269)70 

934 

J 

67 69|) 

18 

205)206 

92jj9.’l 

93g93 1 

looioj 

K» P 5 

15 t 

151 

— 

93} I 

74 76p 

67 69p| 

19 

205 { 205 J 

92|92 » 

93593] 

100)0} 

ioip] 

15 


270 

93} 

74 76p 

67 69Pj 

20 

205 \ 205 1 

92|92f 

934934 

100’ 0} 

10141} 

15 

ISf* 

269)70 

93| 

j 

67 69p, 

21 

205 { 205 j' 

92J92? 

93)935 

100401 

101414 

15 

15ri 

269)70 

93| 

— 

67 69p 

23 

205} 205 | 

92392 y 

93493' 

100401 

101*1} 

15 

15 ip, 

270 Oil 



75 76p 

67 69 P 

24 

205.] 206 , 

92*92? 

93*934 

100)0- 

101 J1 5 

15 

15 t ) 

271 I 

93} 

75 76p 

67 69pl 

2 5 : 

205 i 206 j 

925223 

! 

93)93^ 

looioj 

loiju 

15 

15 id 

270)71 

935 

”1 

67 6!*]| 


Frederick Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 

7, Birchin Lane , Cornhid 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, March 3. 

In the, matter of D. F Clark and others, 
Ousehf and MacNaghten , Assignees of 
Ferguson and Co., v. Gregson and others , 
Assignees. — This was an appeal from the 
Insolvent Court, on a judgment pro- 
nounced August 19, 1837, (see lust vol. 

p. n). 

Sir E. Ryan. — This is a petition of ap- 
peal from a decision, in the Insolvent 
Court, of our lamented colleague, Sir 
Benjamin II. Malkin. 1 should have 
gone fully into my reasons, if I had seen 
any ground to differ from the judgment 
appealed from, but on the fullest con- 
sideration of the circumstances, I am 
clearly of opinion that the learned judge 
decided coriectly. The circumstance that 
the house was insolvent at the period 
when the retiring partner quitted it, is not 
sufficient to affect the transaction, it other- 
wise bond fide. The whole question turns 
on the existence or non-existence of fraud. 
“ Exparte Peake," in the 1st vol. ot Mud- 
dock’s Reports, governs the present case ; 
it was there held that knowledge ot the 
insolvency alone, without other circum- 
stances to evidence fraud, was not suffi- 
cient. The decision which I formerly 
gave in the case arising from the insol- 
vency of Palmer and Co., and the decision 
ot Mr. Justice Grant in the case of Mac- 
intosh and Co. in the Insolvent Court, 
are both distinguishable lrom the prevent. 
There the transactions wei e affected by 
fiaud. In the present instance, looking 
at the whole of the evidence, I am of opi- 
nion that the airangement was fairly and 
honestly made. The order must be dis- 
charged, and with costs. 

Sir J. P. Grant . — The present appeal 
lias made it necessary for me to reconsider 
the decision which I pronounced when 
sitting alone in the Insolvent Court, in 
tlie ease relating to Macintosh and Co, I 
have not changed the opinion I then 
formed, and if the circumstances of the 
present case had been the same, I should 
have given a similar decision. But all 
these cases must depend on their own 
peculiar circumstances, and fraud, which 
existed in that case, and which was ex- 
pressed to be the ground of that decision, 
is absent here. There is no reason to 
<loul»t that the statement of their accounts, 
as het forth by the partners at the time of 
the retirement, was made in good faith. 
Although there was a deficiency of assets, 
they might reasonably suppose that this 
would he subsequently made up. I think 

Amt, Journ, N.S, Vol,2G, No.102. 


the case cited in 1st Maddock is precisely 
in point ; and “ Anderson v. Maltby," cited 
for the defendant, differs from the present 
case, because there the circumstances 
showed that the partner retired solely 
from the conviction that the house was 
insolvent at the time. The appellants 
have shown no ground for disturbing the 
decision. 

Discharged with costs. 

March 16. 

Beebee Hoorun v. Shaik Khyroollah. 

This was an action of assumpsit, on a spe- 
cial agreement, instituted by a wife against 
her husband. This agreement was a formal 
post-nuptial settlement, by which the 
husband undertook to pay a marriage-por- 
tion of Sa. Rs. 4,000, one moiety imme- 
diately, and the other during wedlock, and 
further to find food and raiment for his 
wile, and not to marry second wife 
without her consent and approbation. 
The breaches were — first, the non-payment 
of the stipulated marriage-portion ; se- 
condly, default in providing for and main- 
taining the wife; thirdly, marrying a 
second wife without the consent of the 
plaintiff ; and lastly, marrying a third 
wife. The defendant had allowed judg- 
ment to go by default, and damages were 
now to he assessed. 

The Court at first questioned whether 
an agreement not to marry a plurality of 
wives (that privilege being recognized by 
Mahomcdan law) was not illegal, as 
being against public policy, and in restraint 
of maniage in general; but its legality 
was afterwards admitted. 

The deed of marriage-settlement was 
put in and proved by the attesting wit- 
ness, and by the mullah, who had drawn 
it up, and explained the contents. 

The half-brother of the plaintiff was 
called to prove the circumstances. By his 
evidence it appeared, that the wife (the 
present plaintiff) had been sent on a visit 
to her father, and the defendant in the 
meantime availed himself of the opportu- 
nity to take unto himself another bride. 
II is first wife returned once to the house; 
but, having quarrelled with her husband 
for his conjugal infidelity, was promptly 
turned out, and never took up her abode 
with him again. She had been living ever 
since with her mother, and her personal 
expenditure might amount to about eight 
rupees per month, besides four rupees for 
a servant, and the expenses of a child 
which she had bought! 

Sir Edward Ryan . — The Court is of 
opinion that the plaintiff is entitled to 
Rs. 2,000, being that half of the dower, 
payable immediately ; but the other 

(I) 
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moiety cannot be said to have yet fallen 
due, because no particular time bavin# 
been specified, the husband must be 
allowed the whole period of wedlock for 
the payment. We also think that the 
wife is entitled to Its. 10 per month for 
maintenance. As to the third and fourth 
breaches, we cannot consider the non- 
fulfilment of an engagement against marry- 
ing a plurality of wives, a subject matter 
for damages, unless you can give positive 
proof of what damages have been sus- 
tained. 

Mr. Prinsep suggested, that, as it was 
a valid breach, nominal damages at all 
events ought to be entered pro fornui. 

The Court acquiesced. 

Verdict for the plaintiff accordingly. 

Court of Nizamut Adat.ut, February 3. 

Raggoonath Mufhee v Kissen Jurnnah . 
—Charged with committing a dacoity in 
the house of the prosecutor’s brother, 
Sunkee Muthee, and setting file to his 
house and murdering him, on the 3th 
May 1837. 

The deceased, it appears, was a hard- 
hearted and severe extortioner and usu- 
rious money-lender, who had brought on 
himself the ill-will of a great portion of 
the inhabitants of the village in which he 
lived, who concerted this robbery of his 
house, attended with arson and murder, 
in a fit of revenge. In the night, a great 
mob assembled, and attacked the de- 
ceased’s house, robbed and plundered it, 
murdered the deceased, and set fire to his 
house. At first, fear deterred the neigh- 
bours and the relatives of the deceased 
from instituting this plaint, and they en- 
deavoured to hush it up, in which attempt 
the police authorities on the spot likewise 
connived, and some of them were subse- 
quently convicted of this connivance at 
the Magistrate’s Court, and punished ; 
and the Sessions Judge, on reference to 
him, doubled the punishment awarded by 
the magistrate to one of them. In this 
attempt to smother all further inquiry 
into this matter, the prosecutor and the 
deceased’s mother likewise lor a time 
coalesced, and gave out that the deceased 
had been burnt in the house. But after 
the amlas of the police had been punished, 
the prosecutor, the widow of the deceased, 
and another of his brothers, took courage, 
and lodged their plaint at the thanah; 
they secured many of the persons who 
composed the gang which had robbed and 
murdered the deceased, and added, that 
they had distinctly recognized their per- 
sons. In consequence of this informa- 
tion, this prisoner was apprehended ; aiid 
he, after being questioned several times 
by the police authorities, at length con- 
fessed he was one of the gang, llis con- 
fessions were committed to writing, and 
the attesting witness to it deposed that 


they were voluntarily given, without any 
coercion or inducement, nor was the pri- 
soner intoxicated at the time he made 
these confessions ; although the prisoner 
in his defence, has stated that the peon' 
who u r as set over him as a guard at the' 
thanah, intoxicated him, and then by 
threats and promises forced him to confess 
a crime of which he is wholly innocent. 
There is no other evidence to convict the 
prisoner of the crime for which he has 
been tried, except Ins confessions, and the 
testimony of the prosecutors and his rela. 
tives, which, as they at first narrated these 
occurrences in a different manner, cannot 
now he credited. Beyond this defence, 
the prisoner made no other, nor did he 
call any witness to bear out his defence. 

The Mahoincdan law officer of the 
Sessions Judge’s Court, in his futwah, 
convicted the prisoner on his own confes- 
sions of the crime laid to his charge, ami 
declared him liable to discretionary punish- 
ment by akoobut. The Sessions Judge, 
in summing up the case, conctmcd with 
the futwah of the law officer ol his court, 
in convicting the piisoncr, and recom- 
mended the Superior Court to sentence 
the prisoner to imprisonment for life in the 
Allipore jail. 

This case was, in the Nizamut Adawlut, 
investigated by Mr. Ross Hutchinson, 
one ot the judges of that court, who, in 
accordance with the futwah of the law 
officer of the Superior Court, which on its 
verdict declared the prisoner to be guilty, 
and liable to discretionary punishment at 
the option of the judges ot the Nizamut 
Court, coincided in this finding, and, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
sentenced the prisoner to imprisonment 
for life in the Allipore jail, with hard 
labour, and in irons. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THF. GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Lord Auckland and suite made their 
entree into Meerut on the 6th February, 
and was received with due pomp by the 
authorities and military. His lordship 
held a levee, and the Misses Eden re- 
ceived the ladies of the station. 

The Governor-generaPs approach was 
auspiciously timed, in the estimation of 
the natives, by a copious fall of ram, 
which banished the prospect of famine, 
and drew forth the enthusiasm of the 
natives at their poojahs 

The Governor-general and his party 
left Meerut on the 14-th for Delhi. Here 
they were received in state, and the 
Gazette contains a long account of visits 
of ceremony, entertainments durbars, we- 
ll is lordship visited the native and Eng- 
lish colleges, and on the 24th February 
took his departure. , 

The Governor-general’s camp reach 
Kurnaul on the 2d March, and was 
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leave the station on the 7th, and to reach 
Scharunpore, through the Dhoon, on the 
9th. From Seharunpore it is probable 
the Governor-general, witli a few attend- 
ants, will proceed via Naliur and Mus- 
soorie, while the rest of the camp go by 
Bar to Simla. 

OVFRI.ANI) COMMUNICATION. 

Great complaints are made of the delay 
attending the Bombay dak. At a meet- 
ing of the committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce on the 8th March, it was 
determined to address the Government, 
respecting the delay; and to urge the 
expediency of entertaining extra runrters 
to convey the overland mail ; the appear- 
ance of which at Bombay can now be 
calculated with precision. It was pro- 
posed also to request the Government to 
take measuies, so that the communication 
with England via the Red Sea shall be 
continued without any interruption, even 
under the contingency of steamers being 
despatched to the Persian Gulf. 

The cause of the delay in the arrival of 
the despatch is said to he the excessive 
weight ot the packets, weighing at least 
two maunds (IGOlbs ), and the contents, 
including newspapers, amounted to 1,500 
covers, by far the most numerous as to 
its contents, and the most weighty and 
bulky us to size, of all despatches hereto- 
fore received. Two extra runners posted 
on the dak route will cost about Rs. 10,000 
per annum, and with this addition the 
despatch will always be certain to aruve 
within twenty-four hours utter the re- 
gular dak. 

The Hurkaru of March 1 1th says : 
“Outers have, we understand, been de- 
spatched to Bombay, which will have the 
effect ot preventing the detention ol future 
overland mails. What the paiticulars ol 
the new arrangements are we have not 
yet heard ; hut wc are told that the 
whole line of communication will he re- 
modelled.” 

The Friend of India observes : “ The 
difficulties which attend the plan of fixing 
the steam port of India on the western 
coast are only now beginning to appear. 
The speed and regularity of steam com- 
munication is rapidly drawing the whole 
communication between India and Eng- 
land into this channel. The habit of 
writing monthly by steam is becoming 
universal; and the idea of despatching 
letters by sea from the ports of India is 
glowing obsolete. The steam mails will, 
therefore, soon swell to double and treble 
tueir present size. Two additional run- 
ners will do but little to expedite this 
accumulation of letters. When the rains 
have set in, and the roads have become 
heavy, the delays will become so severe 
as to draw forth complaints from the 
Mole of India, but more particularly 
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from Calcutta. There is no solid remedy 
against these inconveniences but the 
adoption of the comprehensive plan ; 
which, when once established, will ramify 
itself to distant ports, and create a new 
bond of union between the various com- 
mercial ports in Asia, and between Asia 
and Europe. By the comprehensive plun, 
riot only Bombay, but Calcutta, Madras, 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, the Straits, China, 
and even the new world of Australia, will 
be brought to participate directly in the 
benefits of this communication.” 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

The leading newspapers of Calcutta are 
in a state of keen hostility : the English- 
man and the Hurkaru have for some time 
past been at duggers-drawn, and now the 
Connery under ns new editor, has been 
embroiled in the fray, being roughly 
handled by both These arc matters into 
which we do not think it necessary to 
enter; but, in order to show the mode in 
which these hostilities are carried on, we 
subjoin two paragraphs from two of the 
iival papers : 

“ The public has been our firm sup- 
port, in spite of all the low trickeries and 
high attempts to suppiess the honest dL- 
cusmoii of all subjects, foreign, internal, 
literal y, or political, which have from time 
to time been started in our columns. We 
may have erred in our judgment m treating 
them, never in honesty of intention ; and 
the consequence has been a steady and 
certain provision. We are enabled to pay 
our establishment, to pay our agents in 
all quarters of the globe, to pay for our 
London supplies, to keep our presses and 
types from the visits of Messrs. Dde and 
Roe, and to keep our credit unsuspected 
at the banks. Does the Englishman's list 
do as much for him ?” — Hurkaru. 

“ We answer, yes. Our list does this 
ami a great deal more for us. It enables 
us to pay the debts incurred in our time 
of adversity in full without deduction of 
any sort. We can say more than this, 
which is, that all the debts we owe, due 
or not due, do not amount to any thing 
like the sum which Mr. Samuel Smith’s 
creditors sacrificed to him in the very last 
compromise with which he was indulged. 
This, as lie says, is matter ‘ strictly of a 
private character,’ and we should not have 
alluded to it, had he abstained from the 
utterly false insinuations with respect to 
ourselves to which he has demanded un 
answer. He has his answer now, and 
we shall say no more on the subject, 
which cannot he interesting to any of our 
readers, and which we regret to be com- 
pelled to notice ; but so public an attack, 
requires as public arefutation.” — English- 
man. 

The last paragraph drew forth a still 
more personal retort, and subsequent 
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exposures of the private concerns of the 
parties. 

SANSCRIT SCHOOLS. 

We have been informed that a petition, 
very numerously signed, the signatures 
being native, has been recently, within the 
last day or two, sent in to Government; 
the prayer of which is, that measures be 
taken for the institution of schools, to be 
devoted exclusively to the study of Sans- 
crit, as a foundation for the formation of 
one general language, consolidating or 
superseding the various dialects of Ben- 
galee which now obtain. This petition, 
which has been banded over by Govern- 
ment to the Education Committee, is 
worthy, we understand, of serious atten- 
tion, from the gieat number of its signa- 
tures, amounting, vve are told (for we have 
not seen it), to thousands, and must be 
taken, therefore, to be the expression of 
opinion prevalent with respect to the 
great evil now to be dcploicd, i.e. the 
want in Bengal of one fixed and generally 
understood language, having one known 
character, and common to all classes of 
the inhabitants of this vast and fertile 
district. — Cal. Cour. } Feb. 21. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES. 

Extract of a letter from Capt. Campbell, 
dated Goomsur, 25th February: — “I 
have been most fortunate in my late ex- 
pedition among the wild Khondsof Goom- 
sur, and have received no less than 103 
children of various ages, who were in- 
tended for sacrifice by these barbarians, 
and that without the application of force; 
these children aie now at head-quarters, 
and form a most interesting group, happy, 
such as were aware of their situation, in 
having escaped the fate which awaited 
them. ” 

DWARKANATII TACORfc. 

Dwarkanath Tagore has set a noble 
example of benevolence to bis country- 
men, by giving a lac of rupees (upwards 
of £ 10,000), to be appropriated to some 
charitable objects in Calcutta, connected 
with the operations of the District Cha- 
ritable Society : he has requested Messrs. 
Parker and W. Prinsep to undertake the 
necessary arrangements in connexion with 
the society. lie has suggested as parti- 
cular objects, the poor blind, and lepers. 

AFFRAY. 

On the evening of the 5th February, 
when the 3d Dragoons was encamped at 
Surwab, one stage east of Sherghotty, 
some of the soldiers went into a village, 
and got into a house where there were 
women. The male part of tile family 
tried to turn out the intruders, an affray 
took place, and one of the villagers, a 


tfoNE, 

man, sixty or seventy years of age, was 
killed. Col. Thackwcll immediately re- 
ported the circumstance to the magistrate 
at Gya, and requested him to come over 
and investigate the case. Mr. Onslow 
arrived next day. The son of the 
deceased hoped to be able to recognize 
some of the soldiers, one in particular 
who bad fallen, and who, he thought* 
must have retained marks of injury on 
the elbow. The regiment was drawn 
up in companies. The deceased’s son, 
accompanied by the magistrate and 
commanding officer, inspected the men, 
and those against whom he entertained 
suspicion were stripped, but he did not 
succeed in detecting any of the rioters ; 
bis eyes, be said, were dazzled by the light 
of so many white faces i Circumstances 
were mentioned by two of the sergeants, 
which threw suspicion upon one or two 
individuals, but no proof could be ob- 
tained. The friends of the deceased went 
away satisfied that every thing had been 
done in the power of the magistrate and 
commanding officer to find out the crimi- 
nal, but that their own qismut was bad.— 
Gbur. Mar. 2. 

LAW COMMISSION, 

The Charter, alter having created, so to 
speak, a legislative member of the Su- 
preme Council of India, directed that a 
Law Commission should be appointed, to 
consist of not more than five persons, 
whose salaries should be according to the 
highest scale of remuneration enjoyed by 
any of the servants of the Company under 
members of Council. The commission- 
ers were to consist of such persons as the 
Court of the Directors, with the approba- 
tion of the Board of Control, should re- 
commend ; and of such other persons, if 
necessary, as the said Governor-general 
in Council should think fit. However 
loose, vague, and indistinct this provision 
may be, it seeins clearly to have been the 
intention of Puiliamcnt that the Law 
Commission should consist of persons dif- 
ferent from the Legislative Council ; that 
the former body should submit their la- 
bours to the revision of the latter; that, 
in fact, the Supreme Council should con- 
trol the Law Commission. Yet the first 
act of the Governor-general was to ap- 
point Mr. Macaulay, who was a member 
of the Superior Controlling Board, to be 
the President of the Law Commission ; 
to set him to the framing of laws in the 
commission, upon which he would be 
required to sit in judgment in the Legis- 
lative Council. The Governor-general 
himself being in the anomalous position of 
bearing appeals from himself as Governor 
of Bengal, was determined that the ano- 
maly should not stand alone ; so his lordship 
repeated it in the ease of Mr Macaulay* 
But as it had been determined that the 
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Lh\v Commission should exhibit as wide 
n departure as possible from the provi- 
s ,ons of the Aet, no sooner was it con- 
stituted, than its functions were entirely 
changed, and by the same paramount au- 
thority. Instead of directing it to make 
inquiries into the jurisdiction, power, and 
rules of the existing courts of judicature, 
and the police establishments, and to frame 
reports, the Governor-general in Council 
set it down at once to code-making. In- 
stead of directing what places the com- 
missioners should visit in the prosecution 
ot their researches, he at once abolished 
the ambulutoiy character which Parlia- 
1, ament had given to them, and fixcdtliem 
in Calcutta. Thus was the object of the 
Act entirely defeated. The individual 
who, in his legislative capacity, was to ex- 
ercise a control over the labours of the 
Law Commission, was appointed to pre- 
side oi cr them ; and the Commission it- 
self, instead of tiavelling through the 
country, making inquiries and training ic- 
ports which should become the founda- 
tion of law, was set down to law-making; 
and their first production was the Penal 
Code.— -Friend of India. 


military or than asym m. 

The General Management of the .’Mili- 
tary Orphan Society have recommended 
to the army the abandonment of the 
new or Maddock Rules, supporting their 
advice, by abatement of facts, of which 
the following is a precis. 

The society lias now for two months 
been without a deputy-governor, nor is 
there any prospect ot the otlico being 
tilled. It has been formally offered to the 
Uevs. II. Fisher and II S. Fisher, to 
Lieut.-Col. Powney, to Captains Ousc- 
k*y, Birch, Henderson, and Fitzgerald. 
Other individuals were also privately can- 
vassed on the subject ; but their strong 
disinclination, under existing circum- 
stances, to accept office, prevented any 
more icgular application. The General 
Management, which should consist of 
twelve members, has been incomplete 
for some eighteen months ; it now con- 
sists of only four divisional representatives 
and two honorary managers ; there is no 
prospect of the existing vacancies being 
filled up to the complement contemplated 
by the rules, the suffrages of various divi- 
sions of the army having been taken 
during the past year no less than twenty- 
Mnv times to no purpose, the officers 
elected having, in every instance, declined 
to act. One df the original propositions 
has already been rescinded, and four of 
the remaining five essentially modified, 
by the votes of the army. Two attempts 
have been made to procure a meeting at 
the Town Hall to receive and adopt the 


annual report ; both have failed, only four 
voters attending on the first, and two ou 
the second occasion, whereas twelve is the 
least number required by the regulation. 
The General Management have, there- 
fore, felt it their duty to report to the 
army their present position, and their total 
inability to put in force the requirements 
of the new rules, trusting that the army 
will come to their assistance by repealing 
those rules, and thus relieve them from 
the responsibility of being bound by regu- 
lations which they cannot carry into exe- 
cution. — Hurlc., Mar. 1. 

METCALFE TESTIMONIAL. 

At a public meeting, on the 19th Fe- 
bruary, of the subscriber to the Metcalfe 
Testimonial, James Battle, Esq., in the 
chair, it was resolved : 

“That this meeting enters cordially 
into tile feelings expressed by the meet- 
ing of the British inhabitants at Agra, in 
their resolution expiessing their desire to 
erect a statue in honour oi Sir C. T. Met- 
calfe, and to present him with a service 
ot plate, and doubts not that the commu- 
nity of Bntish India will co-operate 
effectually in the promotion of these ob- 
jects. 

“ That by combining together tile dif- 
ferent public subscriptions (which are now 
raising), to offer testimonials to Sir C. 
T. Metcalfe, it would enable the whole 
Indian community to express, in a more 
distinguished manner, their appreciation 
of the merits and esteem for the character 
of that eminent man. 

“ That a committee consisting of the 
following gentlemen — the Chief Justice, 
Gen. McGregor, Mr. H. M. Barker, 
Mr. C. R Brinsep, Dr. John Grant, 
Capt. T. J. Taylor. Mr. L. Clarke, Mr. 
R. J. Uagshaw— be formed, to collect the 
subscriptions of the residents in Calcutta, 
and put themselves in communication 
with the committees, formed or to be 
fonncd at the other presidencies and sta- 
tions, in order to receive the sums that 
may be forwarded ; and that it be an in- 
struction to the committee to call an- 
other meeting on some convenient day, 
after not less than two months, and to re- 
port the amount available for the pur- 
poses in view, with their recommendation 
as to its disposal, in order that a final re- 
solution may then be come to in respect 
to the appropriation of the funds.” 

distress in the interior. 

The Cawnpoor Relief Society have 
published a report, in which they give a 
statement of their means of disbursements 
as follows : — Receipts up to the end of 
1837, Rs. 7,8U ; in hand, Rs. 6,674 ; total 
Its. 14,515, Expenditure, Its. 8,890 ; in 
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hand, 1st January 1838, Rs. 5,62.3. They 
state that the Government have engaged 
to provide for the able-bodied to an unli- 
mited extent. The plan of relief hitherto 
pursued is that of employing those able to 
labour in some work of acknowledged 
public utility, paying to each of them four 
pice, which, in the present scarcity, can 
barely procure a daily meal, and, to all 
others, as many cowries, according to the 
load and distance to which it is carried, as 
will enable them, by a little exertion, to 
gain sufficient to supply the demands of 
nature. The labour has been employed 
on the public roads, parades, and the 
ground in the neighbourhood of public 
buildings. “ The number of deaths from 
exposure and starvation, which have come 
under the cognizance of the society, may 
be estimated at 600 since the 1st of Sep- 
tember last, tffid, including those through- 
out the station, at 1,200 by the lowest cal- 
culation ; and the average number relieved 
daily, 1300. Seven houses, capable of 
holding fourteen individuals, have been 
built during the past year on the pre- 
mises of the Society which now can afford 
shelter to foi ty-four persons. The num- 
ber of located paupers perfectly helpless 
is thirty.” 

At Agra the European residents have 
been also most active and charitable in 
assisting the poor, during the great scar- 
city; four or five hundred rupees monthly 
are subscribed for that purpose. The 
extent of suffering from want of food at 
that place may be imagined, when not less 
than fifteen individuals, chiefly women 
and children, have been crushed to death, 
in the rush to obtain a share of the distri- 
bution. A letter from Agra says : “ The 
distress here consequent on the drought 
is awful, and every hundred rupees given 
to our District Relief Society 1 verily be- 
lieve preserves as many souls from death 
for a month.” 

At Muttra, a small station, 400 per- 
sons are provided for daily by subscrip- 
tions from the civil and military services 
there. 

Nilmoney Day, of Calcutta, has for- 
warded Rs. 500 through Government for 
the use of the poor in the Bindabun, near 
Muttra, and he has been persuading his 
intimates to follow his example. 

On the 28th February a meeting took 
place at the Town Hall, to take into con- 
sideration the distressed state of the 
Upper Provinces ; when the bishop pre- 
sided at a respectable assemblage. 

The following resolutions were passed • 

“ That authentic information has been 
received of the existence of extreme 
distress, in consequence of the drought, 
in certain parts of the N. W. Provinces, 
and that, under the orders of the Lieut.- 
governor, measures for the relief of this 


distress have been taken by Government, 
by the remission or suspension of the 
public demand for revenue, and by direc- 
tions given to the civil authorities to 
afford employment, without limit, to all 
persons willing to work. Rut the Lieut.- 
governor did not deem it expedient to 
sanction the grant of elcmosynary aid 
from the public coffers to persons unable 
to work. That this meeting is of opinion 
that it is the office of private charity to 
step in to supply the void above alluded 
to, by affording, as far as possible, the 
means of support to the aged and the 
young, and to those too infirm to labour. 

“ That, with this object, a subscrip- 
tion be opened at both the banks, books 
be circulated, and other measures taken 
to invite the contributions of the public, 
and especially of the native community, 
for the relief of the dreadful distress 
known to exist in the N. W. Provinces.” 

Mr. Mangles read a note by Mr. Se- 
cretary Thomason, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, stating that the efforts ot Govem- 
ment lor the alleviation of the distress 
in the provinces have been directed— 
first, to a suspension of the demand for 
the govemment junta; secondly, to the 
employment of the able-bodied destitute 
on woiks of public utility, such as the 
construction of roads, the excavation of 
tanks, &c. ; thirdly, to the preservation of 
the public peace, and moie especially to 
the protection of the trade in grain. 

Mr. Mangles mentioned tl»t the reve- 
nue remitted by the Government amount- 
ed to not less than sixty lakhs of rupees, 
lie added that what was now required of 
society was not grain— for of that there 
was a sufficiency— but money wherewith 
the local authorities might purchase lood 
for those who were without it. 

Russomoy Dutt earnestly dwelt upon 
the importance of his countrymen coming 
forward on the present occasion. “ The 
Government,” said the baboo, “ has 
done its duty;— the Europeans would 
doubtless do theirs : it was for the na- 
tives to show that they were not back- 
ward, when so serious a cull was made 
upon their bounty.” 

The subscriptions, on the 18th March, 
amounted to Rs. 4B,332, amongst which 
is one of Rs. 2.U00 from Baneeram 
Utteetram Himut Behadur, vakeel of the 
Guicowar; the bishop and several mer- 
cantile firms subscribed Rs. 1,0U0 each. 

The committee for managing the 
fund have since reported proceedings. 
They state that the Government have 
authorised their being funtsbed with cre- 
dits on the Treasuries of the N.W. 
Provinces to the extent of Rs. 20,000 in 
advance ; the committee have been en- 
abled to despatch remittances to the seve- 
ral stations. 
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Letters were at the same time ad- 
dressed to the principal residents at all 
the civil and military stations in the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, re- 
questing them to set on foot subscriptions 
in their respective districts in aid of the 
fund. 

COAL IN INDIA. 

A report of a committee for investi- 
gating the mineral resources of India, 
prepared by Dr. M'CIelland, the secre- 
tary, ascertains the capability of supplying 
coal from three or four known coni seams 
connected with the great Burdwan basin, 
but situated nearer to the Adjai than to 
the Damooda, at the Cutwa depbt on the 
Hooghly, and from Chirapoonjee, in the 
Kasya Hills, at Dinapore. From the 
former 2,000 maunds of coal were deli- 
vered at the dep6t, at a cost of about 
four annas per maund ; but as the quality 
bus not been sufficiently tested, it is at 
present not known how far the compe- 
tition with the ltanegunge colliery may 
prove favourable. The coal, about 1,000 
maunds, sent from the Kasya Hills, cost 
at Dinapore six annas per maund, being 
little more than half of the cost of Kane- 
gunge at the same dep6t. The quality of 
this coal was known from former trials to 
be superior to that of the Ranegunge 
mines, and there seems a well-founded 
expectation that the river-steam-naviga- 
tion will be much facilitated from the 
establishments now forming under the 
management of Mr. C. Brownlow, an 
enterprizing and practical man. The vein 
is described as of great thickness, easily 
accessible, high above the inconvenience 
of floods, so that almost the only expense 
attending the working of this mine was 
the carriage down the hills, and the sub- 
sequent boat conveyance. Another pro- 
mising site is at Chilmari, on the western 
face of the Garrow Hills, from its prox- 
imity to river communication, and where, 
it appears, Mr. Cracroftand Mr. Ilomfray 
have persons employed searching for the 
most desirable position. The testimony 
of Capt. Jenkins is given to the expe- 
diency of sending a scientific surveyor to 
fully examine the whole of the southern 
hills of the Assam valley, where a series 
of carboniferous formations exist, une- 
qualled in extent by any elsewhere disco- 
vered in India. The investigation in the 
ltajamahl Hill has not been so successful ; 
and further excavations at Sikrigully and 
at Hurrah have shown there is no coal at 
the former place, while at the latter it is 
extremely bad : a mere bituminous shale, 
s mall in quantity, and situated below 
water level. 

We have before alluded to the discove- 
rs in Cuttack by Lieut. Kittoe, on the 
northern branch of the Mahanuddi, but 


he has not bed an opportunity of examin* 
ing the localities himself. On the Ner- 
budda, Major Ousley has continued his 
researches, and has ascertained the sites 
of several extensive deposits; but the 
navigation of the river does not yet admit 
of transport. — Hurk., Mar. 3. 

TRADE OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 

A regulation has been made by theCourt 
of Directors, under the authority given to 
them by the Act 37 Geo. III. cap. 117, 
in order to remove doubts, whether a pre- 
vious regulation of 29th August 1829, 
did or did not permit vessels under a 
foreign flag, in amity with the Crown of 
England, to carry goods, not their original 
cargo, from one port to another in British 
India, or to carry on the coasting or 
country trade. The present regulation, 
after providing for the hospitable recep- 
tion of “ foreign ships belqpging to any 
state or country in Europe or America in 
the ports and harbours in the East-Indies, 
whether they come from their own coun- 
try or any other place, ’’ declares that 
“ such ships shall have liberty to import 
into such sea-ports, from their own res- 
pective countries, goods, the produce of 
their countries ; and to export goods from 
such sea- port to any foreign country what- 
ever.” But the conveyance of goods from 
one British port in India to another Bri- 
tish port in India, on freight or other- 
wise, is expressly excluded. The original 
inward cargoes, however, of sueh ships, 
may be discharged at different British 
ports, and the outward cargoes of such 
ships may he laden at different British 
ports, for their foreign destination. 

All doubt in regard to foreign flags 
clearing out with the produce of the 
country for China is put an end to by the 
present regulation. 

UNION BANK. 

At a special general meeting of proprie- 
tors of the Union Bank, held on the 15th 
December, Mr. Holroyd, the chairman of 
the directors, proposed the following reso- 
lutions : 

1st. That an increase of eight lakhs be imme- 
diately added to the Union Bank stock, so as to 
make the capital forty lakhs, and that it is ex- 
pedient to double the present capital of thirty- two 
lakhs gradually ; and as experience shall demon- 
strate, that profitable employment can be found 
for further capital in banking business in Calcutta 
and the presidency at large. 

2d. That such addition be made by creating eight 
hundred new shares, of Co.’s Rs. 1,(K)0 each, to be 
disposed of as follows, viz . — Each holder of four 
shares on the 15lJi day of January 1838, to be en- 
titled to one new share at par, on paying for the 
same in the manner provided for in the 4th resolu- 
tion. 

3d. That sueh shares as cannot be taken offin the 
manner provided for bv the 2d resolution, ltecause 
several of the present shareholders each hold num- 
bers of shares not divisible by four, be put up at par, 
and sold by auction among the proprietors them- 
selves. and the profits of premium applied for tho 
benefit of those not enabled, for the cause above- 
mentioned, to obtain new shares at par. 
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4th. That the ahares be paid for as folio wr, t>is. 

One-fourth in one month, from the 15th day of 
January 1U38. 

Onc-fourth by promissory notes, bearing interest 
at ten per cent., payable in two months, from the 
same day. 

One-fourth by note, bearing like interest, pay- 
able in four months, from the same day. 

The remaining fourth by note, bearing like inte- 
rest, payable in six months, from the same day. 

Proprietors paying cash down, on or before 1st 
Feb. next, to receive dividends for the full period, 
from 1st January to 30th June; and proprietors 
paying cash after the 1st Feb. to receive dividends 
pro ratd from the date of payment. 

5th. That such sale be held on the 1st Feb. next, 
after the confirmation of these resolutions by a 
majority of proprietors at a second special general 
meeting, cons ened for that purpose. 

(5th. Tlirt the period within which absentee pro- 
prietors must pay up for their additional stock be, 
for those in Furope and America, the 30th June 
1030; and for those at the (’ape, China, or New 
South Wales, the 31st December ItUJl; and for 
those elsewhere, and above fifteen days’ dak from 
the presidency, a reasonable period in addition to 
that allowed to residents of Calcutta, to be fixed 
by the Directors. 

The resolutions were carried unani- 
mously. a 

The success which has attended the 
operations of the Union Bank by which 
the last dividend reached twelve percent, 
lias made the directors more liberal, and 
they are now about to share a little of 
their profits with their constituents, in 
the shape of an increase of interest to de- 
positors. We hear also that there will be 
an addition of ten lacs made to the capital 
of the Union Bank in June next.— Hurk., 
Mar. 6. 

PRINCIPAL SUIHIER AMEENS. 

A circular order, recently circulated by 
the Court of Suddcr Dewanny, lays down 
rules for giving effect to the Act which 
confers on principal sadder amcens the 
initiative jurisdiction of all civil suits, 
whatever their amount. The Act was 
severely criticised at the time, partly 
with and partly without reason. The 
most reasonable objection raised against 
its arrangements was, that to confine the 
cognizance of cases which involved points 
of English law to native judges and un- 
covenanted judicial officers, who were 
conversant only with the local regulations, 
would he an act of injustice to the suitors. 
This provision of the Act has been equi- 
tably modified. The zillah judge is now 
forbidden to refer such suits to any prin- 
cipal suddcr ameenwlio is ignorant of the 
English language. Tins principle might, 
however, have been extended much far- 
ther, with great advantage. A mere ac- 
quaintance with English cannot quality a 
native to enter on the examination of 
suits which arise out of documents drawn 
up according to the intricate forms of 
English law. For many years to come, 
all such causes should be confined to the 
courts of the European judges. 

In this circular order, the principal 
suddcr ameen is ordered to make his re- 


port to the zillah judge in Persian.-*. 
Friend of India, Feb. 8. 

THE BENGAL VULTURE. 

Lieut. Hutton has proved, by careful 
observation, that the Bengal vultures 
(contrary to what has been asserted of 
those ot America) are gregarious, that 
they feed on fresh as well as putrid sub. 
stances, and that both discover their prey 
by the combined faculties of scent and 
sight. lie says he has repeatedly seen 
flocks ot the Bengal vultures, at Neemucli, 
squabbling over the carcass of a camel or an 
ox, which had not been dead more than a 
few hours, and which was as yet perfect- 
ly fiesh. Sight alone, in these cases, 
guided them to their prey. On tile other 
hand, to tiy their scent, he encased a re- 
cently-killed dog in a coarse canvas hag, 
and hung it up in a large barkat (or ban- 
yan) tree, so that no bird soaring above 
could possibly see it. “ On the fourth 
day,” he says, “ I repaired to the spot, 
and found about twenty vultures sitting 
on the tree, all of them being on that 
side, directly out the body of the dog, 
which had now become very offensive ; 
there were also sevcial vultures soaring 
aloft in wide circles above the tree, one 
of them every now and then descending 
and alighting.” 

SIR C, T. METCALFE. 

The Agra papers are full of the doings 
of the station to honour the departure of 
the Governor. 

On the 11th December, a dinner was 
given to Sir Charles, which is described 
as “a very brilliant affair.” Upwards of 
sixty were present; Brig. Cartwright 
presided. Their guest kept the table in 
a roar, by the pleasant manner in which 
he claimed biothcrbood with his military 
hosts, for having been “ a soldier in his 
youth.” Col. Roberts exclaimed, “ Take 
arms again, Sir Charles, and we w r ill make 
you Commander-in-chief.” 

A farewell fancy-dress hall, given to 
Sir Charles by the members of the Agra 
civil service, concluded the gaieties. The 
station rooms were splendidly and taste- 
fully decorated. The Ukhbar says, they 
were “curtained into that privacy so 
much to be desired and so generally in- 
considered in India, where it is common 
to make our ladies the gaze and laughing- 
stock of a crowd of gaping natives, who 
arc alike incapable of understanding the 
purity of our manners, or the innocence 
of our waltzes ; who regard the first as an 
ajub tumasha, the last as a che eke kind of 
nach." The beauty of Agra and of Mut- 
tra combined to grace the scene. Severn 
members of the civil service were in court 
dresses. The fancy dresses were superb. 
When supper was announced, Sir Charles 
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led the way, handing Mrs. Taylor, the lady 
ot the principal member of the C.S. The 
awards each conducted one of the ladies 
0 t the corps militaire. 

Mr. Hamilton proposed the health of 
Sir Charles, “ the brightest ornament of 
the civil service; a name not now be- 
longing to that alone, but to all India ; a 
man whose public character and private 
virtues had won for him the admiration 
and esteem of all India.” Sir Charles 
said lie was most grateful for the honour 
done him ; he felt deep regret in being 
about to part with so many valued and 
tried friends. “ When the heart is fresh 
the tongue is sweet,” said Sir Charles, 
with deep emotion, and sat down over- 
whelmed by his feelings. 

The following is the reply of SirCharlcs 
Metcalfe to the address inserted p. 18 : — 

“ You are pleased to allude in terms of 
praise to my humble services during an 
uninterrupted employment of thirty-seven 
years in India. I should rejoice exceed- 
ingly, if I could flatter myself with the 
persuasion, that my endeavours have been 
in any great degree beneficial ; but 1 feel, 
alas 1 that the results have been far below 
my wishes ; and I have always seen oc- 
casion to lament how inadequate is the 
portiun of perceptible good effected by 
our best intentions and exertions. 

“ You bear important testimony to the 
benefit of the Act legalizing the liberty of 
the press, in the opinion which you have 
declared on that subject. The worst that 
can be said of the libeity of the press is, 
that it may do harm. No one can doubt 
that it must work a vast deal of good. If, 
therefore, it neither does nor is likely to 
do mischief, it must be an unalloyed be- 
nefit. I regard the passing of that Act 
by the Local Government of India as a 
glorious monument to the honour of the 
East- India Company, and as a proof of 
the merit of its administration, notwith- 
standing defects from which no govern- 
ment is entirely free. That Act evinces 
to the world, that the Company’s govern- 
ment desires no concealment ; that it is 
glad to have the most minute particulars 
of its Indian administration scrutinized, 
and displayed to the gaze and criticism of 
the universe; that it seeks information 
and instruction wherever they are to be 
found; and that it does not wish to rule 
India as a conquered, ignorant, and en- 
slaved, but as a cherished, enlightened, 
and free country. 

“ Whatever may be the will of Al- 
God with respect to the duration 
0 British rule in India, it would be vain 
ft nd foolish to attempt to uphold it by 
shackling the people with the chains of 
gnorance. It would be unworthy policy 

{{ en y to them any'benefit, consistent 

ll v .^e safety of the state, that can tend 
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to elevate them in the scale of hutaan 
beings. This country has been gained, 
and is maintained, by the sword; and 
honour be to the army to whom, under 
Providence, the British empire owes this 
splendid possession. But, looking to fu- 
ture ages, our dominion can only endure 
by the affections of the neople ; by their 
feeling that, under Britisn rule, they are 
more prosperous, and happy, and free, 
than they could be under any other go- 
vernment; and that their welfare and 
our rule are linked together. I look to 
the liberty of the press as one of those 
measures which, by showing the paternal 
disposition of the Government, will tend 
to produce that result ; a result not to be 
expected from a system of unednfiding 
restraint. 

“ For those who object to the liberty 
of the press, there is another justification 
of the act of legalization, wMch is, that 
any other law on the subject was morally 
impossible. I will defy the ingenuity of 
man to devise any restrictions, short of 
absolute suppression, which no one would 
have attempted, that could have been 
effectual : modified restrictions had been 
tried, and had utterly failed. The press 
was practically free, though insecure, but 
the law regarding it was in absurd confu- 
sion. Throughout one presidency, there 
was a code of restrictions so disused, 
that no government would think of en- 
forcing them. Throughout another pre- 
sidency. there were no restrictions, but 
perfect liberty by law, opposed in vain by 
the Government. In a third presidency, 
there was restraint in the provinces, and 
liberty in the metropolis. Restrictions 
were most complete in the presidency of 
Fort William, and there the practical 
liberty used was greatest. In this chaos 
of the state of the press, when laws came 
to be made for all India, common sense 
pointed out that there was but one law 
that could be made with any effect, a law 
of liberty, and responsibility to courts of 
justice. If restrictions, where they exist- 
ed, were not, and morally could not, be 
enforced, how could they be introduced, 
with any reason or any prospect of suc- 
cess, where they previously did not exist? 
The press in India has been practically 
free from the moment when the Govern- 
ment discovered, about twenty years ago, 
that it could not enforce the censorship 
which then existed; that is, could not 
legally inflict the penalties attached to its 
violation on any one who, in the eye of 
the law, was a native of India. This be- 
ing known, the censorship was set at 
defiance ; and the press was of itself free. 
There came a code of restrictions which, 
being no more law than the censorship, 
was equally disregarded. There came 
another code of restrictions, which was 
made law in some places, and was no law 
(K) 
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in others ; and whether it was law or no 
law, was equally disregarded and disused. 
All the good feelings of British governors 
shrank from the habitual infliction of its 
penalties. All the spirit of British sub- 
jects restricted its shackles. The British 
subjects in India would have a free press, 
and the Government could not prevent it, 
without a despotism and oppression con- 
trary to its own disposition, and totally 
opposed to the spirit of British institu- 
tions. 

4 ‘ Under all these circumstances, when 
it became my duty, as Governor-general 
of India, to propose a law for the press, 
there seemed to me but one course that 
could rationally be pursued. I knew, by 
experience of the past, that restrictions 
would be inefficient; and that to legislate 
with a view to restraint, even if it had 
been desirable, would justly expose the 
Government to ridicule, and be of no 
avail. The time was peculiarly favour- 
able for full liberty, as the Government 
had then acquired the power of legisla- 
tion, and could provide by law against 
real danger to the safety of the state, that 
might from any cause arise; which before 
it could not do. The time was favour- 
able for another reason also. It w ? as clear 
that the liberty of the press would some 
day come, and it was better to grant it 
with a good grace, than to wait until it 
was extorted. A people gradually habi- 
tuated to the use of the press, as a custo- 
mary part of their institutions, is much 
less likely to abuse it, than if it wcie 
forced from an unwilling government, 
and, in a manner, seized upon by clamour 
and agitation, in a period of excitement. 
It must always be a fault to defer acts of 
grace until they cease to be so considered, 
and are, therefore, of no effect in winning 
good will. The circumstances, therefore, 
the time, the intrinsic merits, and bene- 
fits of a free press, and the impossibility 
of enacting restrictions with any prospect 
of success, all combined to point out the 
legalization of the liberty of the press, as 
the only course to be pursued. I should 
have been ashamed of myself if I had 
followed any other. As it is, whatever 
its consequences may have been to me, I 
never can regret the measure. Under the 
circumstances, it was the only act on the 
subject that could be passed with any 
chance of success and efficiency. It was 
an act of prudence and common sense. 
It was also, I trust, a measure of great 
public benefit. 

“ You have alluded to this Act as the 
supposed cause of my retirement from the 
public service. This is a subject on which 
I have some difficulty in offering explana- 
tion. I am loth to make a mystery of 
what, as far as I am concerned, is a very 
plain matter; but I am apprehensive 
that, in enteringjnto details, I might de- 


viate from proper respect to authorities 
to whom respect is due from all, and 
gratitude especially from me, for repeated 
distinctions spontaneously conferred. i n 
what I am about to say, I trust that J 
shall not depart from the obligations p re . 
scribed by either the one or the other of 
these sentiments. You may remember 
reports which prevailed last year, stating 
that I was in disgrace with the Home 
authorities, on account of the liberty of 
the press. That was not a position in 
which I could remain with comfort. I 
sought information at the fountain-head 
with a view to a better understanding’ 
without success. The reply was not ex-’ 
plicit ; but its uncordial tone, indicative 
of alienation, satisfied me, that the re- 
ports which had prevailed were not un- 
true, and that I could not longer remain 
in the service of the East- India Com- 
pany with credit or satisfaction to myself. 

I do not state these facts under any no- 
tion of being aggiievcd ; neither do I pre- 
sume to question the conduct of those 
authorities. They have an indisputable 
right to exercise their judgment on mine. 
Their displeasure, from whatever cause 
proceeding, may be just: but just or 
otherwise, its effect on me is the same. I 
cannot continue to serve with such an 
impression permanently prevailing against 
me. I quit my post with reluctance. 1 
cannot be happier any where than I have 
been at Agra. With important duties, 
affectionate companions, and a friendly 
society, I have here enjoyed much of 
what I most value in life. With great 
measures in progress, and the aid of func- 
tional ies of the highest character and 
qualifications in the offices of control and 
superior importance ; with a civil service 
full of honour, zeal, and ability; and 
abundance of merit and efficiency in every 
branch of public employment, I had every 
prospect of a successful and beneficial ad- 
ministration. I was perfectly content. I 
desired no change ; and if I could have 
remained with honour, I know no limit 
that I should voluntarily have put to my 
continuance in this office, except loss of 
health or faculties. 1 quit my duties and 
my residence among you with great re- 
gret ; but tbe act is my own, and I alone 
am responsible for it. I may have been 
mistaken ; I may have been misled by 
erroneous information ; I may have mis- 
construed the circumstances that have 
occurred ; but, it that information and 
my construction be correct, as I believe 
them to be, 1 had no other course open 
to me, in my opinion, than that which I 
have adopted. It is a matter of feeling. 
Had I been differently constituted; had 
I been blind or indifferent to manifest es- 
trangement, I might have remuined; 

I should, perhaps, have been permitted 
to die in the service in which I was born, 
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,n which the best years of my life have 
been passed, and to which I would wil- 
lingly have devoted the remainder. 

“ That will now glide away in another 
country, if 1 live to reach it ; the coun- 
try which we all most love, and to which 
we all look for rest after our Indian la- 
bours. You express the kindest wishes — 
you speak of happiness and usefulness. 
Happiness, with the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, I have no doubt of enjoying, in 
the society of affectionate relatives and 
biends, and in the delights of reading 
.md retirement. Of the power of public 
usefulness, I have no expectation, and 
great doubt. The only tempting theatre 
lor public exertion is Parliament, where 
the great interests of the country are pro- 
moted or marred ; but the violence of 
party spirit, to which the welfare of the 
empire is often sacrificed, the uselessness 
of any one whose only party is his coun- 
tiy, the want of local reputation and in- 
fluence, the corrupt practices of candi- 
dates and voters, and the utter ruin to 
moderate means, of contested elections, 
make a formidable army of obstacles 
against any attempt to push myself into 
the Imperial Senate, even if I could sup- 
pose that 1 might be of any utility there. 
The retirement, therefore, of private life, 
where, no doubt, the greatest happiness 
is to be found, seems to be my future 
destiny. 1 shall, nevertheless, be ready 
to take a part in public affairs whenever I 
am called by duty, or, in other words, 
whenever I have an opportunity ot being 
useful ; for 1 consider it to be the duty of 
every man to serve his country to the ut- 
most ot his ability ; and if I ever become 
a public man in Knghind, my long at- 
tachment to India will naturally lead mo 
io exert myself for her welfaie and bene- 
fit, and for her permanent union with the 
Ihitish empire, in the ties of mutual inte- 
test, the only security for mutual affec- 
tion. 


“ I ought to apologize for having ad- 
dressed you Ht such length on subjects 
connected with my own views and feel- 
m S s > hut you must in part blame your- 
**elves. You have overwhelmed we with 
kindness : my heart is open, and I have 
tacn pouring out its contents, without 
restraint, to friends whose cordiality I 
have experienced. Permit me now to 
^ay farevvell ; may every good attend you. 
he period of my residence among you, 
ut for the miseries of the poor this sca- 
SM, i from drought, would have been one 
? 1 ,e happiest eras of my life. I part 
r °ai you with reluctance and sorrow; 
anf with heartfelt sentiments towards 
»? u res pect, gratitude, and affection, 
any of us, I hope, may meet again in 
ot ler land. God bless you all. 

(Signed) “ C. T. Metcalie.” 


ESTATE OF mUJUSSON AND CO. 

Statement of Transactions of the As- 
signees of the late firm of Fergusson 
and Co., from 1st May 1837 up the 2d 
March 1838. 


Payments. 

Indigo advances Co.’s Rs. 3,74,144 

Sundry advances 4,lol 

Dividend paid 2,59,026 

Premium paid on life insurances 1,00,298 

Company '8 paper purchased • • 5,302 

Amount paid on account of law costa - • - 8,049 

Amount paid, being re fund of »o much 
received on account of outstanding 
debts, but in which other parties are in- 
terested 7,000 

Amount of act eptances received for pro- 
perty sold and debts adjusted, credit for 
which is given per contra, although not 

yet realized 22,799 

Amount paid, being rc-fund of so much 
received on account of parties not in- 
debted to the estate 160 

Amount borrowed re-paid 15,41,005 

Money lent 50,000 

Sundry charges connected with the estate 287 

Postage paid 619 


Co.’ Rs. ..24,45,590 

Balance in Bank of Bengal 89,434 

In hands of assignees 14,469 

1,03,903 


Co.’s Rs. . . 25,49,493 


Re<eipts. 

Balatu e of last statement furnished to 10th 

June 1837 Co.’s Us. 13,447 

Outstanding debts reiovered 6,44,107 

Sale of indigo 3,90,192 

Sale of Company's paper 8,377 

Amount received on account of an out- 
standing debt, but in which oilnr par- 
ties me interested 22,049 

Amount of acceptances realized for pro- 
perty sedd and debts adjusted 74,497 

Amount received on sale account of in- 
digo factories 1,21 ,204 

Indigo advances re-funded 3,500 

Money bon owed 12,67,004 

Intercut received 5,146 


Co.’s Rs. 25,49,493 


MOHAMFDAN HOLY WAR, 

At the Magistrates’ court at Monghyr, 
7 tli February, a cuiious case occurred. — 
The celebrated Moosulman devotee, Syud 
Alimud, who some years ago endeavoured 
to excite the zeal ot Mohamedans in our 
territories iu the cause of their pseudo 
Prophet, directed his projects to the eon- 
quest of Lahore, and the conversion of the 
Sikhs to the laith of Mohamed ; but he 
“ realized the glory of martyrdom.” His 
fellow r -soldiers, however, have never ceased 
to keep their eyes fixed on the Punjab. The 
states round about their scene of opera- 
tions being too much taken up with mu- 
tual contests, the followers of the martyr 
have not been able to draw an over- 
whelming host of volunteers to prosecute 
the contemplated jihad (holy war of ex- 
termination), and other means w ere to be 
resorted to. One Kolharabegwas brought 
up, under the charge of having carried off 
two lads ol about ten years of age each ; 
he was promptly pursued, and overtaken 
at the moment he wa« about to disappear 
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in a boat These lads are students of a 
Mohamedan college endowment, situate 
at Moulanugur, in which they were prose- 
cuting their studies ; Kolharabeg appeared 
in the neighbourhood ; deported himself 
as a holy pilgrim returned from the tomb 
of the prophet; ingratiated himself into 
the sympathies of the lads; pointed to 
them in glowing colours the glories of the 
jihad against liunjeet Singh ; and at length 
prevailed upon them to enlist under the 
sacred banner, and he decamped with his 
juvenile recruits. The two lads related 
before the magistrate the arguments em- 
ployed to inflame their youthful valour 
tor the holy war: that they had been 
“ moved” by the machinations of Kolha- 
rabeg, the lads readily acknowledged. The 
Court sentenced the Hajee to six months’ 
imprisonment with labour, and to pay a 
fine of Rs. 30. 

TAMING OF SNAKES. 

Lieut. Hutton states that the snakes 
which the Indian jugglers handle with 
impunity are drugged with opium, which 
renders them quiet and harmless. lie 
purchased one, 8J feet long, of a juggler, 
who threw it round his neck, and for a 
fortnight or three weeks after, he con- 
tinued to handle it without injuiy; but 
when the effect of the drug wore off, the 
snake sprung at him as he was offering it 
water, and narrowly missed strangling 
him. 

ASSAM TEA. 

The superintendent employed in the 
cultivation of tea at Assam has recently 
furnished some samples to the committee, 
which, on trial, have been pronounced by 
that body and the Government to be suf- 
ficiently good to constitute a merchantable 
commodity. If an estimate can be formed, 
the only great difficulty which we con- 
ceive the committee have to overcome is, 
to hit upon the most advisable means of 
package, securing it from the effects and 
changes of climate, and landing it as fresh 
in England as it has been received by 
them. The lead which the Chinese use 
in the packing of their cases is of a pecu- 
liar description, and we arc apprehensive 
that some time must elapse before the 
native women, however skilful they may 
be, are able to manufacture it ; and till 
such a desideratum can be attained, our 
obligations to our captious and querulous 
neighbours must continue. The small 
quantity we have inspected we consider, 
judging from appearance, in every respect 
equal to the manufacture of China. — 
Daily News, Mar. 2 

MOFUSSIL NEWS. 

Agra .— The dulness consequent on the 
departure of Sir Charles Metcalfe is be- 


ginning to subside. The amateurs of the 
theatre have commenced operations i n 
earnest, by the unanimous election of the 
old Chowringhee favourite, well remem- 
bered among play-goers as Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie , to the office of stage manager. 
This took place at the last meeting of the 
Beef Steak Club, when a handsome edi- 
tion of plays was presented on the part of 
that ever liberal and steady friend of the 
drama, Sir Charles Metcalfe. The Ma- 
sons of Agra are in high glee, the warrant 
constituting the New Lodge lately esta- 
blished there having arrived from Eng. 
land. The name and number of the 
lodge, are Freedom and Fraternity, No. 
617. An application has recently been 
made for a Royal Arch Charter; but, of 
course, the result cannot lie known for 
some time to come. The lodge, which 
a year ago only mustered nine members, 
now boasts of twenty-four or twenty- 
five, and this number would have been 
doubled, but for the departures occasioned 
by the ever-ffuctuating state of Indian 
society. — Hurk.,Feb. 28. 

At the half-yearly Bank Meeting, held 
this morning, a dividend at the rate of 
Rs. 1 6 per cent, per annum was declared ; 
and, independent of this handsome profit, 
there is a reserve fund of Co.’s Rs. 
13,179 .3.5 to meet contingencies.— 
Ufchbar, March 1. 

Benares .— The new line of road from 


Burdwan upwards is u a noble work,” 
says one of our correspondents, “and will 
richly repay the Government whatever 
they lay out on it. The jungle is dis- 
appearing, and fine tracts of excellent 
land are being discovered. A hardy, but 
docile race of hill people are native to 
the soil, and with care, encouragement, 
and management, this heretofore terra 
incognita might be made a paradise to the 
Dungahs, and a valuable acquisition to 
the state. A few hundreds returned from 
the Mauritius would be invaluable. But 
instead of one agent or superintendent, 
there ought to be twenty hard-working 
subalterns, or other suitable persons, 
having each ten miles in length, and so 
much in breadth as could be cleared and 
cultivated by the Dungahs of the locale, 
who are the sons of the soil. The creative 
mind of Lord William appears wanted to 
follow up what has been done. 
that nothing leads so soon to civilizatio 
and cultivation as road-making. The poo 
starving highlanders are already numero . 
—many as beggars and basket-makers ) 
side of the road. They eat any thingj 
drink any thing, wear any thing, 
will do any thing. They are exceemngi) 
industrious and willing. They ' 
however, from all other mountame • > . 
being timid and fearful. Much nng 
done with a few of them, and tber 
fine field for missionary labour, ir v 
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ported with the needful,’’ — Englishman, 
March 6. 

Neemuch — The force ordered to hold 
itself in readiness to march against Joorah, 
expects to move daily. It was expected 
that the troops would enter the country 
simultaneously, by several passes, and 
that they would probably remain there, 
in military possession, during the ap- 
proaching hot season, if not longer, since 
Col. Speirs was determined to occupy the 
country for some time after its subjuga- 
tion. As the territories of the contuma- 
cious chieftain are situated towards the 
strong lull fort of Komulmer, in the 
heart of the Aravullee or Adabullee 
range, and towards the lofty Mount 
Aboo, the climate will, probably, be 
found more temperate than that of the 
adjacent plains, though we should appre- 
hend the prevalence of jungle would 
render it insalubrious in the rainy season ; 
and that the country is overrun with hills 
and jungle, and destitute of roads, we 
conclude, from the omission of artillery 
as an element of the force. The name of 
the delinquent thakoor is said to be 
Goman Sing, and the cause of the present 
hostilities, his refusing or evading to sur- 
render several Bhcel banditti, who, last 
year, murdered a party of sepoys on 
Mount Aboo, and have since taken refuge 
in his territories . — Delhi Guz., Feb - 28. 

Cawnpore . — A field officer has been put 
under arrest at this station, lrom causes 
which it would at present be premature 
to publish —Agra Uhhbar, March 3. 

NATIVE STATES. 

Oude . —Affairs in his majesty’s domi- 
nions have assumed a much better aspect 
since the accession to the throne of Ins 
present majesty, Mahomed Ally Shah Bad- 
sha, king of Oude. Notwithstanding a 
scarcity, which every where prevails just 
now, gram at Lucknow is selling at seven- 
teen seers and a half per rupee, and the 
lincst wheat sixteen and seventeen seers. 
The crops also are looking very tine, and 
as the time of harvest is approaching, 
there is no reason now to fear a famine 
taking place in Oude. We understand 
that even the Governor-general’s camp was 
for a long supplied with provisions and 
forage from Oude. His majesty, as fast 
as he possibly can, is filling his treasury, 
which was so drained by the extravagance 
of the late king. He has long ago paid 
up all arrears, and his troops are now no 
more than from two to three months in 
arrears, and two months’ pay will be 
issued in a day or two, so that they will 
be only a few days in arrears. His ma- 
jesty spends at least from eight to ten 
hours out of the twenty- four in looking 
at state papers and affairs of his country, 
and he has wisely much limited the 


power of his present prime minister. The 
only district which has at all been in a 
state of disturbance i9 that of Sultanpore, 
and which has given trouble during the 
reigns of all the other preceding monarchs. 

We are informed that Captain Grant, of 
the Artillery, has either resigned the com- 
mand of the Artillery of the Oude Bri- 
gade, or intends doing so shortly. Most of 
the officers are, we are told, disappointed 
at the scale of allowances. The Gover- 
nor-general did not go to Lucknow, but 
deputed Mr. Secretary Macnaghten to 
proceed thither, to complete the arrange- 
ments which relate to the new contingent. 
The pith of the business has, however, 
been settled, by the king having agreed to 
assign yearly sixteen lakhs of rupees to the 
Company, in payment of the new troops. 
— Englishman , Feb. 26. 

Punjaub. — At the hour of audience an 
order was given to Dcwan Hakim Rae, to 
forbid Koonwur Now-Nehal Sing to bring 
sowars with him to the palace, when he 
comes to pay liis respects. 

The officers of the regiment of Nujeibs 
were asked which were the officers who 
deserted in the action against Peshawur. 
They represented that Kan Sing Mujheet 
and Goolaub Sing were the refugees. One 
of the sirdars present said, that if there 
had been a sirdar like Hurree Sing in the 
action, they would not have been defeated. 
— Food. Uhhbar . 

Heavy rains have fallen lately in this 
district, and generally throughout the 
Punjaub, which was beginning to suffer 
severely from drought. — Agra Uhhbar , 
Mar 3. 

Yarkund.— By letters from the traders 
of Tibet it is learnt, that the ruler of that 
place had turned out his eldest son, on 
account of Ins being mad ; but he has now 
sent for him, and divided his territory be- 
tween his two sons. The younger son 
quarrelled with bis brother, and wished 
to be in possession ot the whole territory, 
as a remarkable adage prevails among the 
natives, that “ ten beggars can sleep in 
one blanket, but two kings cannot reign 
over one kingdom." Therefore, the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the place have deter- 
mined to turn out the eldest brother again, 
and place the younger on the guddee. — 
Lood. Uhhbar. 

Cabool. — An embassy from Bokhara 
has lately arrived at the city, sent with 
the view of detaching Moohumcd Khan 
from the cause of the king of Oran, and 
inclining him to espouse theirs. An of- 
fensive and defensive treaty was accor- 
dingly entered into, which the contracting 
parties engage to observe inviolably and 
for aye ; so much so. that it is not likely 
to last long. — Agra Ukhbar. 
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Jellalabad. — Sirdar Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, son of Sirdar Dost Mahomed Khan, 
ruler of Cabul, has- encamped at this place, 
with an intention of fighting Hunject Sing, 
and is engaged in assembling the inhabi- 
tants ot the hills. lie has also sent some 
troops towards Deyrah Khybur and Ullee 
Musjid with that intention. — Lood. U/tk- 
bar. 

Lndakh . — An order has been issued by 
Rajah Goolab Sing, that all traders be- 
tween Tibet and China shall take the 
Ludakli route, in order that they may pass 
through the rajah’s custom-houses — Agra 
Ukhbar, Mar. 3. 

Gwalior. — A letter, dated 15th inst., just 
received from Gwalior, says : “The famine 
still prevails in this part of the country, 
to the great distress of the people ; and 
we expect no relief from this calamity 
until the next rainy season. Thousands 
have died from sheer starvation. All of 
us have joined in rasing a monthly sub- 
scription for the relief of the sufferers. 
The resident has subscribed Rs.200 a 
month; the doctor, Its. 80 a month; 
and the head-assistant in the Residency 
Office, Rs. 10 a month ; and so on, the 
rest of the Residency establishment. 
Lord Auckland has defeired Ins visit to 
Gwalior, in consequence ot the scarcity, 
to the next cold weather.— Englishman, 
Feb. 28. 

Rajpootana. — Accounts from Rajpoo- 
tana mention that the small-pox was car- 
rying off numbers of the population of 
Mairwara. Pallee was still suffering from 
the pestilence, and the town is now nearly 
deserted. At Aimere, Nusseerabad, and 
Neemuch, there had been a considerable 
quantity of sickness, from colds, coughs, 
fevers, agues, small-pox, and similar mala- 
dies. Whatever crops are raised in ltaj- 
pootana this spring will be entirely owing 
to irrigation ; and the poor \ illagers affii m, 
that to afford any return, each field must 
be watered eight or ten times. By constant 
labour at the wells, a limited but veidant 
oasis of cultivation now surrounds most 
of the -villages in those parts, beyond 
which the boundless plains present an 
aspect of the most hopeless aridity ' Tra- 
vellers report, notwithstanding all this, 
that the agricultural state of Rajpootana 
is considerably superior to that of the 
Dooab. 

Nepaul. — News has been received from 
Nepaul, that Rogonauth Pundit bus been 
made prime minister. — Cal. Covr. 

EXCKRPTA. 

Madaine De Ligny, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Thonon and Sivord, is about to 


indent upon France for a company of ar- 
tistes, consisting of three distinct sets 
and qualified to represent French opera* 
vaudeville, and ballet. — Calcutta Courier 
Jan. 1. 

On the 30th December, one of the 
most spirited cricket-matches seen in 
India was played on the Dum-Dum 
ground, between the Calcutta and Dum- 
Dum Clubs. Calcutta, no doubt, piqued 
at the triumph of their opponents last 
year, and perhaps envious of their suc- 
cess during the present, made a gallant, 
though ineffectual, struggle to retrieve 
their lost laurels. Dum-Dum first took 
the bat, and got 113, Mr. Clifford scoring 
24. Calcutta first innings scored 76, of 
which number Cumberlege got 18. Dum- 
Dum second innings scored 117, Mr. 
Greene’s share being 35 ; Calcutta se- 
cond innings 127, Oakes scoring 52. 
Total — Dum-Dum, 230; Calcutta, 203. 

The address ot the new editor of the 
Calcutta Courier contains the following 
declaration : “It is our conviction that 
the Government of this country is in 
wise, skilful, and experienced hands; 
that its measures are characterized by 
great temperance and moderation ; that 
it is laying, with slow and sure steps, 
stable foundations for the lasting happi- 
ness and prospcuty ot its population ; and 
that it is daily gaining a linner hold of, 
and deeper seat in, the affections ol its 
numeious subjects. Entertaining these 
ideas, it becomes a matter of duty in us to 
give our support, however humble, to 
Government, and to listen with a cautious 
and wary ear to those complaints against 
its officers, which the captious, or the 
querulous, or the mistaken, may present 
to our notice,” 

Moulvy Fuzulla Rubbcc. moon si IT of 
the Mamektulla Division, fined Mr. Roger 
Dias, a pleader, Rs. 10 for contempt of 
Court, in tearing up a decree against him 
issued by the Court, and turning the 
peon out of doors. 

The same moonsiff, having issued a 
decree, at the suit of a native, against the 
estate of the late Mr. James Campbell, 
of Entally, zemindar, for a large amount, 
the plaintiff took out a seal-warrant tor 
the amount of his decree, and proceeded 
with the Court peon to the Balliaghutta 
canal, and seized and sealed a budgerow 
anchored in that canal, which budgerow 
appertained to the estute. The boatmen 
and some peons, who were on the spot, 
and said that they were Supreme Court 
peons, placed over the property on be- 
half of Mr. T. Dickens, the registrar of 
the Supreme Court, who was the admi- 
nistrator to the deceased’s estate, resisted 
this seizure, and beat and maltreated the 
Court peon in the performance of his 
duty, and effected a rescue. The peon 
then returned, and related these circum- 
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stances to the moonsiff, who thereupon 
sent a police force to enforce the seizure, 
which they ultimately did ; he likewise 
fined the administrator of the deceased’s 
estate, for the misbehaviour of his ser- 
vants on this occasion, Rs. 10. 

An addition has been made to the 
number of Bengally newspapers, in the 
Sumbad Goonakur ; it is edited by llaboo 
Greeschunder Bose, of Shampookur, and 
is to appear twice a week. 

The number of vessels, of every des- 
cription, that arrived at. and departed 
from, the port of Calcutta, from the 1st 
ot January to the 30th of December 
1837, were as follows : arrivals, 577 ; de- 
partures, 51 1 ; total, 1,118 The num- 
ber of arrivals and departures during the 
year 1830 was 1,8*18. The decrease is 
attributed chiefly to the discontinuance 
of coasting vessels biinging salt tor the 
Company. 

Amongst the improvements making in 
the mechanical arts by the natives of 
India, that in the art of coining is con- 
spicuous. Some counterfeit new half- 
rupees seized in the possession of some 
native coiners in Calcutta, aic described 
as “ every bit as good and peitoet in ap- 
pearance as the genuine ones, manufuc- 
tuied m the new mint.” 

The Hurkaru , December 30, says . 

“ We do not remember any season in 
which Calcutta has been so lull as it now 
is. I'he influx of visitois is unusually 
great. Scarcely a house is to he had, and 
aitist'i and tradesmen find the demands 
ot the temporary sojouineis ot the City of 
Palaces so numerous and so pressing, 
that their exertions me heavily taxed to 
meet them ; and all Calcutta is a scene 
ot animating bustle and activity.” 

The Bishop, in a sermon preached on 
Christmas Day, in behalf of the District 
Charitable Society, assured the congrega- 
tion, that ‘‘lie believed in no part ot the 
world were there more sturdy beggars 
than are now roaming over India, tiymg 
to extort charity by fictitious tales; and 
that he knew, in nine cases out of ten, 
these private applications weic so many 
frauds.” 

Dr. Griffith, who accompanied Dr.Wal- 
lieh mto Assam, to examine the tea plan- 
tations discovered there, has presented a 
report to Government, in which he states 
his opinion, that the soil of Assam is ot 
the same nature as that in those pio- 
vinces in China in which tea is produced, 
and that, with adequate care, tea may be 
produced in Assam. 

The Nizamut palace, which has been 
so long in progress at Moorshedabad, is 
now nearly completed. It is one of the 
jriost chaste and sumptuous buildings to 
be found in India. 

Messrs. Bathgate and Co. fiave erected 
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a sulphuric acid manufactory at Gussorie, 
on the Howrah aide of the river, and they 
are now ready to supply that most useful 
article, which is so intimately connected 
with the arts, the sciences, and the com- 
merce of this country. 

An up-country native merchant, named 
II urroehunder Roy, has lately been swin- 
dled to a large amount by a regular gang 
of swindlers, amongt whom were three 
East- Indians. 

Government, on the 26th of September 
last, ordered that collectors should en- 
dorse all Bank of Bengal notes paid into 
their treasuries. Mr. Revenue- Account- 
ant J. A. Dorin, on the 1st of November 
last, stated, that it appeared to him that 
the plan was highly objectionable, not 
only as causing unnecessary trouble, and 
uselessly spoiling the notes, but as ren- 
dering Government liable for all forged 
paper that may be passed designedly 
through the hands of officers in the Mo- 
fussil, who have no efficient means of 
distinguishing good note's irom bad. Mr. 
Dorm’s observations vveie submitted to 
Govern merit, and Mr Officiating Secretary 
E. J. Ilalhday informed the Board, that 
the Deputy-governor of Bengal, under 
the circumstances stated by Mr. Dorin, 
was pleased to revoke the orders of the 
26th September last; and the Board have 
also been diiected to carry into effect the 
plan of registry recommended by Mr. 
Dorin. The plan is, simply to keep a 
register ot the number and dates of all 
notes of lis. 50 and upwards received and 
issued. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Sai- 
lors’ Home Society, on the 6th Eebruary, 
it was stated that the number admitted 
in the Home dining the last half-year was 
303, out ot which 296 have been provided 
with bnths. All the departments have 
prospered as far as they have been tried. 

The small-pox was alarmingly preva- 
lent ami fatal in Calcutta in Eebruary. 
Dr. Stcvvait, the Superintendent of Vac- 
cine, states : “ There is reason to suspect 
that it is chiefly propagated and main- 
tained by the inocuhitors, who annually 
import the malady in spring, notwith- 
standing the efforts of our vaccine estab- 
lishment to substitute the safer prophy- 
lactic.” 

From the report of the General Com- 
mittee in aid ot the sufferers by the great 
fires in Calcutta in 1837, it appears that 
the sum subscribed, including the donation 
of Rs. 20,000 from Government, was 
Rs. 47, 940, of which but a small propor- 
tion was furnished by the higher cluss of 
natives. 

In the Insolvent Court, on the 3d 
March, Major Ousely was discharged 
from the responsibilities of assignee to 
the estate of Fergusson and Co. 
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A correspondent in one of the papers, 
referring to the prevalence of picking 
pockets, states that he was at an auction, 
when he caught a native in the act of 
extracting his handkerchief : “ he was a 
well dressed, flashy Mussulman, and the 
ample tuft of hair on his head I took 
advantage of, and instantly seized and 
heartily congratulated him with my fist 
for his extraordinary dexterity.” 

A magistrate of Moorshedabad district 
has issued a circular to the European 
residents, in which he says : “ The de- 
plorable frequency of dacoities and serious 
thefts, and the inefficiency of the police 
in this district, render it incumbent upon 
me to endeavour, by some means hitherto 
untried, to obtain information on points 
which the police will not report, and to 
trace out, through other sources, the of- 
fenders from whose evil machinations the 
property and lives of the inhabitants of 
this district are in such constant jeo- 
pardy:’’ and he calls on the European 
residents to favour him with informa- 
tion. 

The veteran sportsman, BrigadierShow- 
ers, has given up racing, and his jockey, 
Hall, is expected at Calcutta, with twelve 
of the brigadier’s best horses for sale. 

The celebrated horse Don Juan , the 
property of Gen. Churchill, has been pur- 
chased by the Government for the pur- 
poses of the stud. 

In consequence of distress, through the 
failure of the crops, dacoities are becoming 
very numerous. 

Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland is appointed 
secretary to the Law Commission. 

In March, a case of embezzlement was 
tried before the session judge at llooghly. 
The parties charged were the head nio- 
hurrir, the second mohurrir, and the 
podar to the cashkeeper to the Judge and 
Magistrate’s Courts. The charge being 
established, they were sentenced to im- 
prisonment in irons; the head mohurrir 
for seven, the second tor four years, and 
the podar for one year. 

A fire broke out on the 6th March, in 
Gowalparah ( Assam), by which the whole 
of the cutcherry, treasury, and gaol, and 
nearly the entire town, were consumed. 

The annual examination of the Hindu 
Free School took place at the Town Hall, 
on the 12th March, and the result was 
highly satisfactory. This institution, in 
which there are about 200 boys, is en- 
tirely supported by the gratuitous labour 
of several Hindu youths, most of them 
educated at the Hindu College and Mr. 
Hare’s school. 

A letter from Seetapore mentions, that 
on the evening of the 15th March there 
was a violent hail-storm, succeeded by 
heavy rain : the hailstones were uncom- 
monly large, some five inches in circum- 
ference. Several birds were killed during 


the fall of hail, which lasted for more than 
a quarter of an hour. 

In the boring experiment in the Fort, 
the tubes have reached a depth of 450 
feet, and had met with some impediment 
to their further descent, though the sand 
continued to enter below. A rolled frag, 
ment of vesicular basalt had been brought 
up from this depth. 

Maharaja Hindu Rao, of Delhi, has 
presented the ancient pillar, lately in 
Col. Fraser’s grounds, to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 


fttatira#. 

OBSERVATORY AT TREVANHRUM. 

The Rajah of Travancore, already cele- 
brated for iiis munificence in promoting 
the education and mental improvement of 
his subjects, resolved to establish, at his 
capital, Trevandrum, an observatory of a 
supeuor kind, with the double view of 
aiding in the advancement of astronomi- 
cal science, and of introducing correct 
ideas of the principles of this science, 
among the rising generation. His high- 
ness placed its superintendence under Mr. 
Caldecott, his astronomer, and the build- 
ing was commenced in October 1836, and 
is now finished by Lieut. W. H. Horsley, 
of the Madras Engineers. It stands on 
an insulated hill of laterite, al>out sixty 
feet high, and 195J feet above the level of 
the sea, from which it is distant about 
two miles in a straight line. Its geogra- 
phical situation is lat. 8° 30' 35" N., 
long. 76° 59' 45" E. The extreme di- 
mensions (including verandahs) are seven- 
ty-eight feet long, cast and west, and 
thirty-eight feet broad, north and south. 
The roof is flat, and on the centre of it is 
a wooden circular building, nine feet dia- 
meter, with a revolving dome, which covers 
a solid pillar ot granite, coming up through 
the centre room, without contact with the 
floor, roof, or any part of the building, 
and terminates about three feet above the 
flat roof. This pillar, which is two feet 
diameter at the top, and four feet at bot- 
tom, consists of five pieces, in the form of 
the frustrum of a cone. Two other re- 
volving domes, of the same size, are 
placed over the circular rooms at the- 
southern corners of the Observatory, which 
are square turrets, of solid masonry.— 
Ahr. Mad. Jo urn. Lit. 


THE FAMBAN PASSAGE. 

Col. Monteith, who is superintending 
the operations for widening the Pamban 
passage, in the Gulf of Manar, now in 
active progress, expresses a confident be- 
lief of the success of the undertaking. 
The operations commenced the beginning 
of February 1837. The party tfonsisted 
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^ eighty-two sappers, fifty convicts, and 
‘ ome peons. The sum granted by Govern- 
ment was lls. 5,000! Soon after the 
operations began, the convicts refused to 
work in the water: a few were punished, 
and the rest forced to work. Another 
impediment was the bad condition of the 
matches lor exploding under water, which 
weie manufactured at Madras. On the 
£5th February, the rock at the mouth of 
die little channel was entirely broken by 
explosion, giving an opening of twenty- 
four feet to the channel. At the end of 
that month, the progress made in deepen- 
ing the main channel had been tiiliing. 
The rock is very easy to work. Col. 
Monteith has restricted the present plan 
to a breadth of forty yards. lie cannot 
account tor the formation of the bar; the 
quantity of sand carried through is very 
tiitimg: “it is just possible,” be says, 
“ that tins may be the ruins of the dam, 
when canied away by some great storm— 
a fact still recorded.” 

By the beginning of March, the small 
channel could he used by light vessels. In 
the main eh innel, a rock of ten tons was 
temoved on the 10th March. On the 
11th, all the most prominent rocks having 
been cleared out of the centie ot the main 
channel, a cut was commenced, of twenty 
loot broad (from N. to S ) and three deep. 
About seven bundled cubic leet of stone 
was now raised per day. 

The reef, or bed, to he cut through, 
extends about four hundred yards, N. and 
N.— double what has been previously 
stated. Col. M. adopted the plan of 
cutting a narrow channel thiough the 
whole extent, in the first instance, rather 
than working on the hieadth, as the cur- 
rent swept this long narrow cut, whcieas 
the other method only produced a post 
for lodgment of any substance. 

The passage through the sand-bank had 
not xarted in the slightest degiee since 
Major Sim’s survey. The centre and 
mo.st shallow part w r as fine sand, mixed 
with blue mud, and covered with maiinc 
plants. 

by the end of April, notwithstanding 
fl>e total failure of the means provided for 
under-water explosions, and a deficiency 
of gunpowder, sufficient progress had been 
made to piove the certainty of success in 
file undertaking. — Abr. Mad. Jo tan. Lit . 


nativf jit sticks ok the peace. 

1 lie native gentlemen deputed to pic- 
v ent the memorial from the native com- 
munity of Madras (the signatures to which 
''vie equally numerous and respectable), 
113,1 honour of waiting on the Gover- 
,l, »\ by his appointment, on Monday la>t. 
j0 "1 Elphinstone received the deputa- 
Hiu m a very flattering manner, and was 
Poised to say, “ that he was very much 
^'iH/ t ^i </ . nt N.S.Vou-J6.No. 102. 


gratified at finding an increase of public 
spirit among the natives ; that he could 
not at the time enter into any detail of 
the subject of the petition, hut that he 
always felt an interest in the advance- 
ment of the natives, and would do his 
utmost in furtherance of the object of the 
petition.” — U.S.Gaz. Dec. 30 

SALE OF CHILDREN 

At the criminal sessions, January 18, 
a native, named Vullyammah, pleaded 
guilty to two indictments for child-steal- 
ing, and was sentenced to transportation 
for seven years on each. During the 
investigation of this ease, the fact was 
elicited and established, as well by docu- 
mental y as oial evidence, that tile sale of 
children is recognized as a species of legal 
trailic. 


CAPT. MILLAR. 

Capt. Millar of the 43d N.I., has been 
honouied with the approbation of Go- 
vernment, conveyed in the most battering 
teims, for his praiseworthy conduct, in 
having saved the lives of a number of 
children in the Goomsur country, who 
weic destined victims for the horrible 
human sacrifices, which, as stated in our 
last number, yet prevail to a very consi- 
derable extent in those baibai oils districts. 
- V. S. Gaz. Dec. 30. 

PROC PSSION or THE SANDAL. 

His highness the Naib-i-Mookhtar paid 
liisanim.il visit to the tomb of his late 
brother. Nabob Azeein ud Dow lull Ba- 
liader, in the principal mosque at Triph- 
eune, on the 6th inst., on which occasion 
a detail of the Body Gimul and the 35th 
regt. under Major Bradford, accompanied 
the procession of the sandal. — Herald , 
Jan. 16. 


wind-carriage. 

We had the gratification yesterday of 
travelling on the Red Hill Railway for 
two or three miles, in the direction of 
Madras, and back again oil the same road, 
without the aid ot any propelling power 
lint that of the wind. A small carriage, 
fitted-up with a rude sail, travelled at the 
rate of six or seven miles an hour, within 
six points ot the wind. — Herald, Dec. 30. 

We had another most giatifymg .Won 
the Red Hill Railway last Monday after- 
noon. There was a moderate breeze from 
the N. by E., and as the road runs very 
nearly at right angles, or E. by S. and 
W. by N , the wind was equally favour- 
able going and returning The carnage is 
a small conveyance fitted-up with spi mg" ; 
it is large enough to carry four or five 
persons, and is furnished with a small 
lug- sail. The wheels are low, and in 
some places the load has suffeicd much 

(10 
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by the last monsoon ; yet, in spite of these 
obstacles, the carriage travelled at least 
twelve miles an hour; and when the 
wind freshened a little, it was necessary to 
ease off the sheet to prevent the vehicle 
going at a greater velocity than would be 
at all agreeable, or, in the present state 
of the rails, safe. There is a slight decli- 
vity in the first quarter of a-mile of road 
from the Red Hills; after that, it is as 
nearly as possible on a level tor about 
three miles, where it joins the canal. One 
part of the road runs directly through a 
tank of considerable dimensions, with the 
water several feet above it on each side ; 
the road in this part is far from even, and 
yet we pa«cd along it at the rate of eight 
or nine miles an hour. In returning the 
wind was rather lighter than before, and 
in some places unfavourable, in conse- 
quence of passing around topes of coco- 
nut-trees ; still, we made the distance in 
rather less than twenty-five minutes, or 
about eight miles an hour on the average. 
— Ibid . Jan. 10. 

revolt of CONVICTS. 


the north beach, on being thrown in to 
stop the breach, were carried forward 
several yards on the surface of the mud, 
and were only arrested in their progress 
by having piles driven in, in front of 
them. Supposing it to be possible to 
lemedy this evil, which we much doubt, 
the next question is how long it will last, 
and whether another heavy monsoon may 
not produce the same mischief in another 
part of the canal. — Herald, Jan. 16. 

NATIVE WITNESSES. 

During the trial of a chsc of larceny in 
the Supreme Court, on Monday last, a 
Christian boy, of eight years old, was 
brought up to the Clerk of the Crown to 
take an oath, previous to his being sent 
before grand jury, when the following 
dialogue took place : 

“ Sir E. Gambler .—Has he learned to 
read and say his prayeis?— He has learned 
a little ; he says his prayers. To whom 
are his prayers addressed?— God. Does 
he know God hears and sees all tlmt lie 
says and does?— He does not know. 
Does he know what is meant by taking 


A few days ago, a party of about sixty 
convicts were on the march from the dis- 
trict of South Arcot to the Bangalore 
road in Chingleput, to be employed in 
repairing the roads; suddenly, and with- 
out any known cause, the whole party 
commenced an attack on the peons in 
clmrge, and a desperate affiay ensued; 
nine of the convicts were killed on the 
spot by the peons, about twelve men 
desperately wounded, and a number, 
variously stated at thirty or forty, escaped 
altogether. The occurrence took place 
about fifty miles from Madras. — Conser- 
vative, Jan. 19. 

TIIK RAILWAY AND CANAL. 

We believe it was at first contemplated 
to bring the railway from the Red Hills 
direct to Madras; it was afterwards de- 
termined to have a little more than three 
miles of railway, and the remainder canal. 
We understand that motives of economy 
induced the alteration from the original 
plan ; but, instead of being more econo- 
mical, the canal has turned out infinitely 
more expensive than the railway; and, 
what is more discouraging, there is reason 
to fear that the canal will continue to be 
a source of considerable outlay, as long as 
it exists. At the present moment one 
side of the canal has given way very near 
the terminus of the railway; they have 
met with a kind of quick-sand, or, rather, 
semi-fluid mud, which fills up again as 
soon as it is cleared out, and promises to 
be utterly intractable Some idea of this 
difficulty may be formed, by learning that 
large masses of stone, similar in size to 
those which form the embankment along 


an oath?— No. If he tells lies and false- 
hoods does he know it is displeasing to 
God? — No, he does not know. Does he 
know tlmt it is wicked to say what is 
false? — He does know that. Does be 
know that God will punish those who 
swear lalsely? — lie does not. Has he been 
taught wheie wicked people will go in 
the next world ?— lie docs not know tlmt. 
Has lie heard of heaven and hell?— No, 
he lias not. Of what persuasion is lie?— 
A Roman Catholic. What prayers has he 
learnt?— A moral poem, in Tamil. Has 
his lather taught him any prayers ?— The 
ten Commandments to pronounce. Does 
he know any Commandment about bear- 
ing lalse witness? — lie does riot know' it. 
False w'ltne-'S against Ins neighbour?— 
He docs not. Has he learnt any com- 
mandment?- He has learnt ten. Which 
of the ten can lie say?— No reply- 
“ The boy was sent to the grand jury 
with a message, that he was not to be 
examined on oath, as he did not compre- 
hend the obligations of it.” — Ibid. Jan 1»* 


Sir Hugh Gough is going on with In* 
inspections at Bangalore. The review o 
the horse and foot artillery took plac e 
the 8th January. The major-general 
pressed himself satisfied with the ext ^ n J 
appearancp and equipment of the w o » 
(as well as with their internal econ°nny» 
and the precision and rapidity of their 
movements. The sixth cavalry were 
viewed on the 15th. This corps 19 
scribed as being in the highest po® 
order, and their horses in peculiarly 
condition. Since the departure o 
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20 th regiment, only two corps of native 
infantry remain, the duties consequently 
a re somewhat heavy for the time being. 

The Gazette notifies the appointment 
of Dr. Sanderson with six assistants to the 
medical superintendence of 1,600 con- 
victs who have been assigned for the re- 
pair of the roads. 

A private letter from Hydrabad states : 

The sickness, and consequent mortality 
among the European soldiers, has almost 
entirely disappeared, and the measures 
v\ hich Government have at lengthadopted 
will effectually prevent its recurrence; for 
the barracks are undergoing alterations on 
such an extensive scale, that they will in 
a few months assume an appearance su- 
perior to any on this side of India.” 

The subscription to the “ Conway Tes- 
timonial" amounts to Us. 1 1,299, a part of 
which has been remitted to England, and 
a proportion devoted to the erection of a 
monument at Nagrecall. 

The sentence of death passed upon the 
private of the 14th regiment, at Viziana- 
garuin, for shooting the subadar-major, 
was carried into execution on the 27th 
January. There was no parade or show 
made, but merely pickets from the two 
regiments under the captain of the day, 
to keep the peace and prevent the en- 
croachment of the crowd, which was im- 
mense. The culprit was brought from 
his place of confinement on a bandy drawn 
by buffaloes, and to the very last main- 
tained the most cool and determined 
obstinacy and doggedness of manner, de- 
claring his innocence, and calling us mur- 
derers. The act of lashing him to the 
gun was the work of a few seconds. The 
signal was immediately given, by the officer 
commanding the artillery here dropping 
his glove, and as instantly obeyed by the 
man with the port-fire, and the murderer 
was no more. 

A letter fiom the Tanjore district 
states, that the whole of that rich portion 
of our south Indian territory lias been, tor 
the greater part of the monsoon, fre- 
quently under inches of water ; no part 
escaped inundation, and pools stood m 
compounds where water before had 
scarcely ever been seen to lodge. 

The Conservative notices the arrival of 
a notorious Thug in Madras ; and adds, 
that there are 200 of his craft in the place, 
“ following their vocation." 

The cause of Col. Napier v. E. F. 
Elliott, Esq., the superintendent of po- 
lice, was heard in the Supreme Court 
yesterday ; the damages were laid at Us. 
50,000, and a sentence in favour of the 
plaintiff awarded 25,000. The case was 
°ne of seduction. — Examiner , Feb. 20. 


tsomtwp. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SURRENDER OF ADEN. 

The surrender of Aden by the Sultan 
of that place to the British, for the pur- 
pose of a coal depot, on an annual com- 
pensation, to be paid him by the Com- 
pany, with its harbour (the very best port 
in the Red Sea), is a valuable acquisi- 
tion, considering not only the purposes 
which it v\ill serve in protecting and 
supplying our steamers, but also the ac- 
cess which its possession will afford us 
to the best coffee district of Arabia, and 
the products of Yemen and Abyssinia. 
The Turks, we learn, were very anxious to 
secure this possession, and would shortly 
have effected their object, lmd not the 
Sultan ot the place entered into the 
treaty by which it is to become British 
teintory. As soon as the British flag 
waves over it, and some little difficulties 
ha\c as yet prevented this, we have but 
little doubt it will eclipse and cause the 
decline of Mocha, which would never 
have had a moiety of its present trade had 
it not been for the tyrannous exactions 
on all commercial products of the late 
Sultan of Aden. This place will also in- 
vite the attention and elicit the antiqua- 
rian researches of our friends proceeding 
up the Red Sea, as we learn there is 
abundance to gratify the eye and to exer- 
cise the scientific inquiries of those who 
take an interest in the relics of past ages. 
— Courier, Feb. 24. 

INSTALLATION OF THE BISHOP. 

The Lord Bishop was installed yester- 
day, according to the usual forms, during 
the performance of the forenoon service in 
St. Thomas’ church, which, we presume, 
is now to be considered a cathedral. H is 
lordship was introduced in his stall by 
the acting archdeacon, the Rev. II. Jef- 
freys, and the acting senior chaplain, the 
Rev. W. Ward, attended by Mr. Patch, 
Registrar ot the Consistory Court ; after 
winch, the acting archdeacon addressing 
his lordship, stated that he had the ho- 
nour, by order ol the Governor in Coun- 
cil, to announce his lordship as the 
Bishop of the Diocese of Bombay. 
Agreeable to the form of worship ob- 
served in cathedrals, the Jubilate Deo 
was chanted instead of being rehearsed. 
After the communion service, the bishop 
ascended the pulpit, and delivered Ins 
charge to the clergy. The congregation 
was one of the fullest we recollect to 
have seen in St. Thomas’s church.— Ga- 
zette, Feb. 26. 

Our Bombay contemporary hails the 
entrance of the bishop on his spiritual 
functions as an indication of the downfal 
of superstition. We are sorry we cannot 
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agree with this opinion. We can admire 
the piety of the man, hut we can see 
Jittle worthy of admiration in the creation 
of such a dignity in this country, where 
the clergy, tew as they are in number, 
have hitherto proved perfectly adequate 
to the fulfilment ot every spiritual duty 
We have looked round us to see in wlmt 
way the advent of a bishop can be re- 
garded as indicative ot the downlal of 
superstition. We hear of no extra con- 
versions among the people ; there is no 
excessive importation of Christians to 
swell the number of congregations. The 
clergy peiform the same routine ot duties 
as formerly, and so much to the satis- 
faction ol the religious community, that 
no cry lias been raised for a bishop to 
spur them on to greater efficiency. Where 
then is the use for a bishop ; and where, 
above all, is the installation ot such a 
functional y indicative of a decline in su- 
perstition ? The lact is, the bishopric of 
Bombay has been culled into existence 
merely for the sake of extending the pa- 
tronage ot the church. The sees ( f 
Madras and Bombay have been created 
solely with the view ol gaining over those 
sturdy opponents to all good and liberal 
government, the bench ot bishops, to 
consent to a demolition of the Company’s 
monopoly.— /W. Mar . 2. 

Whilst, therefore, we regard the exist- 
ence of the dreadful staivation that now 
desolates the upper piovinccs as a dis- 
grace of the deepest kind upon the rulers 
of this country, we look upon the inau- 
guration of a bishop into ample revenues 
at such a moment as a solemn mockery, 
as disgraceful to those who profess the 
charities ot the Chiistian religion, as it is 
unjust and fraudulent upon the starving 
population, upon whom such bishop is to 
bestow his— blessing. — Bengal Herald . , 
March 18. 

RELEASE OF THE I)FWAN AND OTHFR OFFI- 
CERS OF SAHARA, 

We hear it stated, upon high authority, 
that an order has been receded horn the 
Government of India, ordering the im- 
mediate release from their confinement 
of the Dewan Chitnees and other offi- 
cers of the Raja of Sattara, who fiave been 
so long detained in prison on the most 
absurd charges, trumped up against them 
and their muster the raja by people of 
the most despicable character, and lis- 
tened to without adequate inquiry by the 
Government of Bombay. We are glad 
to find that an end is effectually to be 
put to these most oppressive and inju- 
rious proceedings, which have been so 
highly detrimental to our credit with the 
natives, and so productive of inconve- 
nience and anoyance to one of the best 
affected princes of India, to the British 
government. As an evidence that the 
error is repented of, w e hear that it is the 
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intention of Sir Robert Grant to proceJ 
in person to Sattara, that the affairs of 
that ill-used principality maybe the more 
effectually arranged.— Gaz. Mar. 5. 


Two schooneis are buildingin the port 
under instructions from the Court of 
Directors, which, when completed, p 10 . 
mise to he perfect models of that mode 
ol construction. The model on which 
one ot them has to be built lias been fur- 
nished by .Sir Robert Seppings, and of the 
other by Captain Symonds. As these 
vessels are described, they will eclipse 
almost any tiling ot the kind which has 
yet appealed here, and are intended for 
running up and down the coast .— Bomb 
Guz. 

The iron steam-boat intended for the 
Ameers of Scindc will very probably 
be thrown upon the Government. When 
the older lor this vessel was sent home, 
it W'as represented to the ameers, as we 
are informed, that Rs 20,000 would pay 
the expenses of her construction at Liver- 
pool This has turned out to he a very 
insufficient estimate, Rs 80,000 having 
been the real expendituie. Under these 
circumstances, it is apprehended that the 
mneer« will reject a bargain which 1ms 
turned out so costly. — Cuur., Feb. 20. 

An attempt has been made to set fire to 
the church of Nossa Scnhora de Lawle, 
at Navel. The incendiaries had contrived 
to get into the church in the evening. The 
books of the church, and the press in 
which the priests’ dresses are kept, seem- 
ed to be the objects of especial vengeance 
to these saciilegious incendianes 

Government has nominated a commit- 
tee, composed partly of its own servants, 
and partly ol the principal merchants, to 
take into consideration the question of a 
marine police. 

A correspondent of the Bombay Ga- 
zette (December 15) states that there are 
five Portuguese hi igs, belonging to Diu, 
which trade to the coast ot Africa, and 
bring back to the coast of Guzerat a great 
number of slaves annually. “ Surprise is 
expressed that a trade in slaves should 
be permitted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to be canied on in the neighbour- 
hood ot a naval station, under the com- 
mand of an officer of the Indian Navy, 
without some effort being used towards 
its suppression ; after all the parade that 
has been made by the British Govern- 
ment, and all the money expended for its 
suppression.” 

The Raja of Burhanpore has assigned 
the following punishment for adultery: 
that every one who may be guilty ct it> 
should be required to clean the chowdee 
with cowdung, from morning to even- 
ing; and the female culprit should be 
made to bring water. 
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miscellaneous. 

Murder. -A case of murder, un- 
nam |ldc(i for the extreme youth, both of 
L victim and the perpetrators, was 
tr ied at the last criminal session of the 
Supreme Court, at Colombo. The case 
‘ wa « as follows : 

Kalooa Ollia, aged thirteen years, and 
Mdtiskii Kewelle, twelve, were indicted 
for the murder of Kirm, ten years of age. 
From the confession of the first prisoner, 
it appeared that the second had told him 
that the deceased was in the habit of 
heating him, whenever he went near Ins 
l, 0 i, we, and asked him to hi iug the de< eased 
out into the fields, wheie the two pn- 
sowns would give him a beating. The 
second prisoner accordingly enticed him 
out to where the first piisoner lay m am- 
| ms |], as pre-conceited, who, with a stick, 
knocked the deceased dow n, stopped his 
mouth with a rag, and gave him seveial 
blows upon the head. '1 lie two prisoners 
then diagged the body into the jungle tor 
concealment, and the second stnppcd it 
of the cloth and a beetle bag. The second 
prisoner, however, denied any paitiripa- 
tion in the transaction, and said that he 
was substituted by the fnq piisoner tor 
another boy, the real accomplice, as the 
fust piisoner told him he would do. The 
deceased wus missed on the day of the 
minder, hut it was not till the evening of 
the next that the body was found, being 
cut in several places with a knife, and 
having the skull extensively tinctured. 
The two prisoners weie then apprehended 
on suspicion, and the fust being mterio- 
gated, acknowledged the entne, and went 
to point out where the minder was com- 
mitted ; hut before lie aruved at the 
place, he said that a tiee would be seen 
standing a little out from the jungle, and 
that blood would be lotind tlioic, which 
proved to he true on teaching the spot. 

The Chief Justice held that there was 
no legal evidence (according to the. rules 
of English criminal law) against the 
second pnsonei, who wasdiscliaiged. 

The juiy delivered u verdict of guilty, 
aga list Kalooa Ollia ; but oxpievsed their 
wish, that some consideration of merry 
should he extended to the piisoner. stating 
tlimr ground for such wish to be, not com- 
passion for the convicted, hut uneasiness 
en their own account, lest their verdict 
should leave (it possibly might be) his 
direct accomplice wholly unpunished. 

■Sentence of death was then recorded 
agaumt the prisoner, who was only thirteen 
years of age. The governor has been 
leased, we understand, to mitigate the 
■xtreme penalty awarded . — Colombo Obs. 
Dec. 23 . 

The Pearl Fishery.— A small steamer, 
,Ve understand, is to be sent out from 
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England to Ceylon, for the use of the 
pearl -banks. 

We are desirouRof calling the attention 
of our Government to the statement made 
by a Madras print, as one of considerable 
importance to the interests of the colony. 
It is there said that the pearl fishery is not 
likely to be productive of much tor some 
years to come, in consequence of the 
oyster beds having been completely ex- 
hausted at the last fisheries. Our own 
intoi ination does not enable us to contia- 
dict this, but, on the contraiy, rather 
tends to confirm it; tor we undei stand 
that there is not to be a fishery this year, 
and probably not even next. We arc, 
moreover, told that a fishery would not 
have taken place last year, had it not been 
particularly desired to increase, by every 
possible means, the “suiplusicvenue.” — 
Observer , Feb. 21. 

Sugar . — A quantity of sugar canes, for 
the plantation now establishing at Galic, 
by Mr. Henley, has ai lived from the 
Mauritius.— Ibnl. 

Nutmeg Plants— A large number of 
nutmeg plants has been leecived from 
Penang. 

tfuntialj. 

W’e mentioned that the H.C. steamer 
Dutna had been sent to Rangoon, and 
that Dr. Richardson had been deputed to 
lhleng, for the purpose of laying before 
the authonties of both those places a re- 
presentation of the outrages that have 
lately taken place in this neighbourhood. 
Tlie steamer icturncdon Sunday last, and 
brought most satislnctoiy accounts of the 
disposition of the Rangoon authorities to 
diseouiage and put down such outrages. 
Dr- Richardson has returned; and, judg- 
ing from the little we have heard of his 
tup we cannot conclude that any unusual 
spirit of friendliness towards us has been 
infused into the king’s councils. Dr. It. 
was treated, duiing ins short stay, quite 
as a prisoner A strong guard was placed 
round the zeyur outside the town, which 
lie inhabited. Neither he nor his people 
were allowed to go into the town, nor to 
have the slightest intercourse with its in- 
habitants. Some persons (natives of India) 
to whom they spoke, actually called out, 
“ Don’t speak to us, or we shall bcfinedaml 
put in the stocks.” Dr. R.was not allowed 
to see the governor of the place, on the 
plea of his being absent, a plea which, since 
ins return, he 1ms found was utterly un- 
true. This unfriendly reception of Dr. II. 
and refusal to see him. on the part of the 
governor, is corroborative of the foolishly 
violent speeches he made use of to the 
native messenger, who was despatched to 
him some time ago with a letter. 

We have seen a copy of an order or 
proclamation, addressed by his majesty 
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to all his subjects, in which he informs 
them that while his elder brother was on 
the throne the government was had, and 
the people oppressed and unhappy ; but 
that he intends to restore justice and hap- 
piness. That for this purpose he did in- 
tend establishing himself at the birth- 
place of his great ancestor ; but that it 
having been represented to him that Am- 
rapoora was the residence of his lather; 
that it is a holy and fortunate city ; and 
that all the omens, and conjurations, and 
divinations point to that city as the most 
eligible site for his throne and palace, he 
lias determined upon re-establishing it as 
the capital ; that he has given orders for 
building a palace there ; and that it is not 
his intention to call upon his people to 
contribute towards the expense, which 
will be defrayed fiom the royal treasure. 

We learn from Tavoy, that a pai ty of 
Siamese have aimed at that place, bring- 
ing with them a letter, requesting to be 
informed of the real state of ourpiesent 
relations with Ava. It appears that leports 
had reached the court ot Siam, of war hav- 
ing been declared between us and the 
Burmese ; and that the latter, having been 
joined by the French, had succeeded m 
driving us out of those provinces. Such 
a report must, indeed, have set specula- 
tion afloat in the Siamese capital ; but 
we doubt whether the leal facts ot the 
case, when learnt at the court of Siam, 
will tend to allay this speculation, though 
they may tend to divert it into another 
channel. We understand that a party ot 
Siamese may shortly be expected here on 
a similar errand as those at Tavoy— that 
of obtaining intelligence ot what is going 
on. 

We hear that the raising of a Tulien 
corps is proceeding veiy successfully. 
About a hundred substantial-looking fel- 
lows may already be seen, morning and 
evening, on the parade-ground, undergoing 
the drilling process ; and when the corps 
is filled up, as it will no doubt shortly be, 
it will make a very respectable appearance, 
and form a portion ot mihtaiy defence or 
attack, of which no commander need he 
ashamed. Whether its prowess will soon 
be tried or not, is a question involved in 
some doubt at present ; for it is now said 
that the king of Burinah is most peace- 
fully inclined ; that his visions ot extended 
acquisitions are departed from Inm, and 
he desires nothing more than to Jive on 
good terms with his English friends; so 
much so, that he is ready to sign the treaty 
of Yanlaboo, and admit a British resident 
at his court — Moulnein Chron Jan. 20. 

A Burmese periodical paper has been 
set on foot at Moulmein, and appears to 
gain ground considerably among the na- 
tives, forty oi whom subscribe towards it. 
The present king of Burmah appears to 


have a clear idea of the effects Of such a 
publication. Conversing one day with 
Col. Burney, on the subject of the Bengal 
newspapers, he said, “ I care not what 
they may write about me, I will have a 
paper of my own.” 

Letters from Rangoon, to the 10th 
February, state that Colonel Burney’s let. 
ter to the Burmese court was despatched 
on the 5th of January, but no notice of it 
lmd yet arrived. Intelligence had arrived 
from the capital, that the governor is to 
be superseded by one of the present king’s 
confidential followers. Treaty or no treaty 
is still the question. The very circum- 
stance that this question is still in alley, 
ance, after Colonel Burney’s exertions 
have procured an increase of warlike de- 
monstration on our frontiers, is the great- 
est compliment that can be paid to his 
foresight, since it may reasonably be in- 
terred, that, without these demonstrations 
on our part, the king’s pugnacious dispo- 
sition would have long since ripened into 
active offensive measures, to our loss and 
disgrace. 

A correspondent states : “ Yesterday 
I w as told by a Burmese, of very great in- 
fluence in the country, that the court of 
Ava was not afraid of the English ; a feel- 
ing strongly indicative of a disposition to 
reject our resident. It has also been in- 
timated to us that the king was only 
‘ regent,’ from which we infer that ull is 
not quite right above ; and that the Slums 
pci haps, are making a linn stand. The 
king don’t like our government letter, 
which says, * not one iota of the treaty 
shall be infiinged.’ Wc have been m- 
foi med by a person from Rangoon, that 
the present governor, mimed Moling Sine 
Ming, is a very intelligent, well-behaved 
man, who, however, was a servant of the 
late king’s, and never in the present king’s 
confidence. The individual who is to 
supersede him is also very intelligent; 
but be is unfoitunately of a violent tem- 
per. lie has been seen to seize a secie- 
tary at the council chamber, at Ava, by 
the hair of his head, pummel him with his 
elbows, and then kick him out ! During 
the late revolution he was one of the bold- 
est and bravest of the present king’s follow- 
ers, and did him good service. He is not 
only violent, hut of a decided character ; 
and his manners are so coarse and harsh, 
that he was styled at Ava the Woondock 
Keyan, the coarse or savage Woondock. 


autrflsffiangrttr HJrobincrs. 

We learn that great hopes are enter- 
tained of a caravan of Chinese traders 
visiting Maulmain this season. Cap c > 
M‘Leod, during his late mission, fell in 
with a considerable number of them, who 
all expressed a desire of visiting us, ana 
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)rne promised to come at all hazards. 
>ur only fear is, that the route will be 
,und too long, but as they are known to 
e a bold and enterprising race, and con- 
>nt with moderate profits, a few of their 
umber may be induced to try the market. 
)nce here with their goods, however 
mall their number, the question will be 
-hethcr an overland trade with this place 
-ill prove sufficiently profitabje, and if it 
o so, vve may be assured we shall be 
Nted by annually increasing numbers. 
L bey would bring with them bullion (sil- 
tr), raw silk, hartal, and articles of 
"hinese manufacture, all of which they 
ia y, pci Imps, dispose of to advantage ; but 
>. e doubt whether our market will afford 
he ai tides they will desire in exchange, 
taw cotton (except the finer qualities, 
it which we have no great quantity) they 
an procure in sufficient abundance much 
icarer home ; birds’ nests, shark fins, sea 
lug, and other delicacies of the Chinese 
able, are not to lie tound here, but they 
iliound in the Southern l’rovinces; and 
[ these overland traders offer a lair price 
or them, they will naturally be sent hero 
umually for sale, instead of the round- 
ibout sea route to China. They are ex- 
jcnsive articles, however, and require 
•onsiderable capital to trade in them, 
A’luch makes us doubt whether they 
.vould suit the means of these traders. 
From all that we can learn, we do not 
suppose these people will carry away 
much of our manufactures, but we are 
>till in much ignorance as to their real 
wants. 

If these people possess a fair share ot 
observation and intelligence, it would be 
highly interesting to watch them amid 
l '< , enes and objects so utterly different 
Irmn any thing they have been accustomed 
t<>. The very sea is a sight unknown to 
them. The ships moving on its waters, 
Mjme with .sails and some with smoke, 
the troops in battle array, the carnages, 
the white faces, all are calculated to ex- 
cite tluir astonishment, and give them 
ample materials for “ travellers’ tales” to 
their friends at home. If they do come, 
we shall be very glad to bear they arc 
pleased with their visit in every respect, 
and we hope that eveiy inducement will 
be held out to them to repeat it. — Maul- 
min Chron. Dec 9. 


Utauritiu*. 

A report, it would appear, ia to be 
made to London, on the condition of our 
Indian labourers ; — and by whom ? — By 
the special judges. Now, you might 
reasonably suppose that a few other per- 
s ons, well acquainted with the island, and 
enjoying the confidence of its inhabitants, 
"wild be associated with these magis- 


trates in a task of so much importance. 
But you would be in error. Yet, among 
the special judges, we are unhappily 
forced to consider more than one as un- 
friendly, if not decidedly hostile, to the 
colonists. Now, if this apprehension be 
well-founded, we have some grounds for 
being jealous of an opportunity, 60 un- 
guardedly thrown within their reach, of 
placing on record the suggestions of their 
petty passions and antipathies, instead 
of an impartial statement of facts : we 
have reason, perhaps, to fear that their 
reports, falling into the hands of our op- 
ponents in London, may receive such a 
comment, as to injure us in the opinion 
of the right honourable and sagacious 
statesmen, who, at the distance of 4,000 
leagues, rule our destinies so debonairly. 
We should consequently see, with much 
pleasure, our Government disposed to 
nominate a few colonists to co-operate 
with the ‘special magistrates in the fram- 
ing of a fair report, and thus supply an 
omission, that we must, for the present, 
consider as the effect of inadvertence. If, 
however, it should be allowed to remain 
unamended, we shall he forced to view 
it, not as an inadvertence, but as an 
odious mark of jealous mistrust. In our 
opinion, these reports ought to be founded 
on the experience and conviction of the 
leading inhabitants of each district acting 
in conjunction with the special judge and 
the civil commissary. Is it not, indeed, 
rather extraordinary, that the special 
magistrates, who have hitherto held no 
intercourse with the Indian labourers, 
and are utterly unacquainted with their 
habits, should have been chosen to make 
these reports, without the co-operation 
of their brother magistrates, the civil com- 
missaries, who, from the nature of their 
duties, arc the persons best qualified to 
give an accurate and unbiassed explana- 
tion as to all inquiries on the subject in 
question? The reports of the special 
judges, if they make them unaided, will 
be unavoidably incomplete, and probably 
inexact. — Ccrneen. 

We learn, from the Riviere du Uem- 
part, that there lias been a little emeute 
amongst the Indian labourers of Haute- 
rive, a domain belonging to Messrs. A. 
D’Epinay and Lebreton. Happily, one of 
the proprietors was on the spot, and by 
his bearing towards the mutineers con- 
trived to restore order immediately. It 
appears that a sirdar, or chef de bande, had 
been degraded from his office, in conse- 
quence of misconduct. In revenge for the 
degradation, he excited the workmen to 
revolt, and prevailed on them to refuse to 
work. He put himself at their head, 
armed them with clubs, ranged them in a 
line, and when the overseer came to take 
them to their work, they threw them- 
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selves upon him, and would have made 
short work with him, had he not tied. 
At this moment Mr. A. D’Epinay was 
not upon his establishment On his ar- 
rival, he found the Indians in a high state 
of excitement; they had already put to 
flight titty apprentices who were carrying 
arms into their houses. They also cut off 
all communication with the camp of the 
blacks. It was in vain that the proprietor 
urged them, through his interpreter, to 
return to their allegiance. They were 
resolute. Mr. D’Epinay then proceeded 
to the scene of tumult armed with a sabre, 
and followed by a neighbour and an over- 
seer, who were likewise armed. On Mr. 
D’Epinay ’s approach, the sirdar was about 
to tall upon him, but was struck down by 
a blow from the back of the sabre; he 
was seized and instantly bound, on which 
the rest surrendered and entreated pat don 
ot their master. The sirdar has been given 
up to the civil power ; the mutineers have 
resumed their duty, and appear to be quite 
quiet at present. 

It appears from tlie Government noti- 
fication of Sir W. Nicolay, at the Mau- 
ritius, that the exportation of Coolies from 
Bengal is to be put a stop to until further 
notice. 


IPmia. 

Extract of a letter, dated Ispahan. 7th 
November. — “ Every thing is now quiet 
here. The patties who had created a 
political distiubarice on a late occasion 
have i*]l been biouglit to subjection. 
Khosrow Khan, the present governor, 
feels a warm inteiest in promoting the 
welfare of the governed. The king is 
absent Irom his capital, being busily en- 
gaged in his mad expedition against 
Herat .” — Calcutta Paper. 

His majesty lately leceivcd a fright, by 
the escape of three piinces to Ru->sia, 
who were in confinement in Ardebil. 
These are the ex-shah and his general, 
and another of the king’s uncles. The 
escape was cleverly managed ; it was 
effected by a mine, which they had been 
long digging . — Ibid 


Cijttta. 

MISCFI.I.ANi OUS. 

Expulsion of Foreigners ,— The gover- 
nor has issued another edict, dated De- 
cember^, in which he states that, in con- 
sequence of the report of the hong mer- 
chants, that the British superintendent 
had not obeyed the orders, to send away 
the receiving (smuggling) ships within 
the prescribed period, and that the foreign 
merchants evasively disclaim the proprie- 
torship of the ships, his excellency will 
report to the emperor, requesting orders 


that the trade may be stopped. * He^i. 
reets the hong merchants to ascertain 
meanwhile, how many nations have 
hitherto traded with China; how many 
nations (and their names) that have con- 
ducted their trade with justice, without 
using receiving ships, and how many have 
used them. 

Foreigners at the City Gate , — On the 
12th December, a party of about forty 
Englishmen repaired to the water-gate of 
the city to present a petition to the gover. 
nor, respecting the purloining or detention 
of some goods in transitu from ship to ship 
at Lintin. The officers present refused to 
receive the petition, except through the 
hands of the hong merchants, and the 
governor, when applied to, gave the same 
answer. The party declined to surren- 
der the petition to the merchants, and 
they retired. Next day, the petitioner, 
Mr. Innes, received an edict from the 
governor “ against foreigners presenting 
petitions at the city gates,” declaring 
that, on no account, will petitions be re- 
ceived from foreigners, but in compliance 
with the “ old regulations,” namely, 
“ having sealed them, and plainly insciih- 
ed the date, they are to deliver them to 
the senior hong merchants to present," 
and that if foreign merchants dare to pa^s 
into the eity a single step, they shall be 
apprehended, and the fact represented to 
the emperor, that they may be punished. 
The following day (14th inst.), the throe 
senior hong merchants, Howqua, Mowqua, 
and Tinqua, waited on Mr. Innes, when 
Howqua intimated that they did so by the 
commands of the governor, to inquire it 
Mr. Innes had received the edict. How- 
qua then proceeded to say that he whs 
commanded by his excellency to state, 
that every word in that edict was pe- 
remptorily meant to be fulfilled ; and that 
hereafter, it foreigners should go to the 
city gates, they would be seized and im- 
prisoned ; and reference would be made 
to the great emperor as to what punish- 
ment should be inflicted on them. How- 
qua concluded by saying, that, in issuing 
these orders, the governor had reason on 
his side, and that it was the duty of the 
foreigners to obey. It was replied, that 
what Howqua had said had been heard 
and understood ; hut that an entire dit- 
ferencc ot opinion existed as to the reason- 
ableness of the governor’s orders. That 
to repair to the gates of the city for justice 
was the old custom and law of China , 
and that there the foreigners would repair 
as often as their pressing affairs domain - 
ed ; the governor, in thus departing ro 
the law and custom of the land, in 
refusing to dispense justice “ in the i ga e , 
might force foreigners to demand it m 
own palace. ^ _ n r 

Quality of Free-trade Teas . ( ' 

the arguments— aird that not a wea 
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held by the ad vocates and defenders of the 

monopoly ol the trade in tea by the East- 
India Company, was, the certainty of the 
supply to the English market of teas of 
K ood and superior quality, and the equal 
certainty of great deterioration in the quali- 
ties of teas when supplied by free traders. 
primd facie, this argument was thought of 
little worth, as the theorizing political 
economists adduced the plausible asser- 
tion, in reply, that the demand would 
always regulate the supply, both in qua- 
lity and quantity ; and we still believe 
this maxim to be sound and true generally. 
How, then, is the very great deterioration 
in the qualities of the free-trade teas to 
be accounted for? We must turn to the 
tea inspectors in Canton for a reply. 
Among this respectable olfactory corps, 
the two Company’s tea inspectors are n um- 
bel ed— and its whole strength musters, 
we believe, in all five or six inspectors. 
It is a true, vexatious, and serious reflec- 
tion on the free-trade, that it has not sup- 
ported the standard or quality in the teas 
supplied to the English market. The 
Company’s supercargoes used to peremp- 
torily reject all teas below muster or cha- 
racter ; and they never afterward pur- 
chased the rejected teas but at a great 
reduction in puce; and in no case did 
they over iceeive teas below a certain 
standard. Were the gentlemen who at 
present inspect and pass the teas intended 
lor the supply of the English market to 
be more particular in their selection, and 
more chary in executing orders from 
home, when good teas are not procurable, 
the force and truth of the above quoted 
truism of commerce would speedily be- 
come more apparent ; and we beg most 
seriously to recommend a much greater 
degree of care and attention in this de- 
partment than it would seem has hitherto 
been exerted ; for the loud murmurs from 
England, or even the cui rent reports and 
opinions in Canton, prove that cither igno- 
rance or neglect, or both combined, have 
laid their effect of tin owing great distrust 
and disci edit on the free tea-trade: we 
have seen a mercantile letter, in which 
those leaves, from which the formerly de- 
lightlul beverage “ which cheers hut not 
inebriates,” was made, are denominated 
the ; tea-drug !— Canton Reg., Dec. 19. 

The Hiny-tae Hong. — The governor, 
in reply to a further application from the 
creditors of the Hing tae Hong, com- 
plaining of the unjust proposition of the 
Co-bong, to pay the claims in fifteen 
years, without interest, though they have 
the revenue of the Consoo fund, his Exc. 
refers in a vague manner to his former 
orders, directs the senior hong merchants 
to consult on and arrange the matter,” 
j desires that the foreigners will not 
lereatter “ give way to self-indulgence, 
ana make disorderly statements.” 
■4«nf.Journ.N.S.VoL.26.No,l02. 
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The petitioners, however, renewed 
their appeal to the governor, and his 
Exc., after receiving a report from the 
Sze officers, in an edict, dated 29th De- 
cember, observes, that the debts of the 
hong, during seven years, amounted to 
2,320,000 drs. ; that the bouse of Jarditie 
is a creditor to the amount of 1,700,000 
dollars ; that it is incomprehensible how 
this foreigner could give the merchant 
credit to such an enormous amount; that 
according to regulation, no payment ought 
to be made at present, but that a pay- 
ment in twelve years bad been now agreed 
on ; that it is not too long a period, and 
the creditors, in urging a term of five or 
six years, are unreasonable and perverse. 

Formosa and the Bonin Islands . — The 
Canton Register urges the occupation by 
the British of the island of Formosa, 
which the Chinese are now endeavouring 
to subdue and depopulate. It advocates, 
in the mean time, the colonization of the 
Bonin islands. 

Tea and Silk . — The Chamber of Com- 
merce have passed a resolution — with 
respect to the refusal of certain importers 
of tea and raw-silk into Great Britain to 
leceive tor themselves investments made 
by tlu’ir orders, and for their account, 
declaring that they consider the same at 
the risk of their agents in Canton, on 
whom they would tlnow the loss of the 
speculations, on the ground ol a want of 
coirespondencc between the quality of 
the goods ordered, and those which were 
shipped . — “ That the conduct of the 
aforesaid importers of tea and raw-silk 
into Great Britain is, in the opinions of 
the Chamber, not only contrary to com- 
nieicial usage, but with respect to the 
mode in which trade is necessarily con- 
ducted at the port of Canton, especially 
unreasonable and unjust, and must be 
firmly resisted ; and that, in the execution 
of any order tor tea or raw-silk hereafter 
intiusted to us (the members of the 
Chamber and others who declare their 
assent to this resolution), we will not on 
any plea he held answerable for any dis- 
crepancies of quality which may he alleged 
to exist in England or elsewhere, unless 
it shall be shown, that due care and skill 
have not been observed in the selection 
and purchase of the goods, and shipping 
them off.” This resolution is signed by 
twenty-nine firms and merchants. 


Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, 

THE LATE^GOVEHNOR. 

The papers of the colony are filled with 
addresses from various bodies to Sir 
Richard Bouike, prior to his departure. 
We subjbm extracts from the address of 
the Legislative Council, signed by eight 
(M) 
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out of the thirteen members, viz. James 
Dowling, K. Snodgrass, E. Deas Thom- 
son, J H. Plunkett, J. Gibbes, William 
Lithgow, Alexander Berry, J. Blaxland, 
and John Jamison. 

After adverting to the publicity given to 
the measures of the Government during 
Sir Richard’s administration, and to the 
fulness, firmness, and masterly character 
of every communication made to the 
Council of all information necessary to a 
just understanding of colonial policy and 
legislation, they refer to the laws initiated 
by him. “ The diffusion of religious in- 
struction and education, by the endow- 
ment ot churches, chapels, and places of 
public worship— the impiovement of the 
moral habits of the working classes, by 
giving legal stability to Savings’ Banks — 
the amelioration of the criminal Jaws, 
without compromising the public safety — 
the repression of crime and the more 
efficient administration of justice, by a 
better ordered police — the adequate pro- 
tection and assurance of public and private 
property from injury and encroachment— 
the encouragement of commercial, agri- 
cultural, and pastoral interests— the align- 
ments of streets — the protection of har- 
bours and navigation, and many other 
objects too numerous to mention, have 
been the subjects of legislation, which, 
whilst they demonstrate wisdom of prin- 
ciple, manifest no less accuracy and prac- 
ticability of detail.” 

They then notice the merit of Sir 
Richaid in being the first to bring fully 
and clearly under review the expenditure 
and ways and means of each year; and 
amongst other objects of practical utility, 
involving the present and future prospe- 
rity of this colony, they specify the expe- 
ditions to explore the interior and extend 
the influence of a well-ordered govern- 
ment over tracts theretofore beyond the 
reach of social law; the retention and 
settlement of Port Phillip, as a portion 
of this colony, thereby opening new re- 
sources of wealth and improvement for 
the enterprise of her Maiesty’s subjects 
and the encouragement of immigration. 

“ To other, though not less interesting 
objects of colonial importance,” they say, 

“ your attention has been invariably di- 
rected, with an earnestness of purpose 
characteristic of an enlightened statesman : 
the liberty of the press — the diffusion of 
knowledge— the construction of roads and 
the erection of bridges— the erection of 
public buildings, combining elegance with 
utility, (enduring monuments of patriotic 
usefulness,) the promotion of religious 
toleration and forbearance— the cherish- 
ing of the social virtues, in acts of bene- 
volence and charity ; whilst public tran- 
quillity has been maintained throughout 
file period of your sway to a remarkable 
degree, by the temperate spirit of well- 
administered laws, whilst at the period of 


Awtrdaxia . fjb^j 

your resignation, the colony waa never f n 
a state of greater quietude— we may say 
in fine, that in the hands of your Exe/ 
the sacred trust reposed by our most 
gracious Sovereign, for the honour of the 
crown, and the safety, happiness, and 
welfare of this territory and people, has 
been executed with fidelity, integrity, and 
judgment. In doing justice to your Exc. 
and in expressing our own sentiments on 
this occasion, we should be culpable were 
we to omit the acknowledgment of wlmt 
is due to the candour, the obliging cour- 
tesy, and the calm dignity marked on all 
occasions by your Exc., as President of 
your Councils.” 

In his reply to the address of the civil 
inhabitants, Sir Richard distinctly assigns 
the reason of his resignation : — 

“ Here, gentlemen, I might conclude, 
were I not anxious, before we separate, 
that you should distinctly understand the 
motive which led me to tender the resig- 
nation of this government. It might have 
been expected that, in the flourishing state 
of colonial affairs, and supported by the 
large body of colonists who signed the 
petition to the House of Commons in the 
last year, approving the measures of my 
administration in terms of which I have 
just reason to be proud — it might have 
been expected that I should rather have 
desired to remain, to introduce into the 
colony, as suggested by her Majesty’s 
ministers, the new and more perfect form 
of legislature which is shortly to bo ob- 
tained from the wisdom and liberality of 
the British Parliament. I can assure you 
it was neither indifference to the future 
condition of Australia, nor any dread of 
opposition to measures, which to he ap- 
proved need only be understood, that in- 
duced me at such a moment to seek 
permission to retire. My retirement has 
rested singly upon the circumstance of an 
individual being pressed upon my councils 
in whom, as regards the intimate relation 
ot an associate and adviser in this govern- 
ment, I had upon public grounds ceased 
to feel that confidence which the interests 
of the colony appeared to me essentially 
to demand.” 

The Sydney Gazette , the bitter oppo- 
nent of the ex-governor, observes on the 
Legislative Council’9 address, that the 
address to Sir Ralph Darling was signed 
by every member except Mr. Blaxlanu, 
whereas the majority of the persons who 
have signed the present, had been ap- 
pointed to seats under Sir Richards a - 
ministration, and the recusants, nftme J' 
the bishop, and Messrs. Campbell, Jon * 
Close, and M’Arthur, had been memDers 
of the Council since its formation. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

On the 11th Dec., apublic meetingo^ 
Presbyterian ministers who hadarrir 
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the colony by the Portland , was held in the 
Scots Church, Sydney, Mr. Dugall in the 
chair. Dr. Lang addressed the meeting, 
and after adverting to the extreme state 
of demoralization to which the Presby- 
terian cause had sunk, and the steps he 
fmd deemed it necessary and advisable to 
adopt to restore the institutions to pristine 
purity, at the time of his departure, the 
repeated but ineffectual struggles he had 
made to purge it from pollution, and the 
state and procedure of the Presbytery 
during his absence, moved, 4 * that the 
ministers present do form themselves into 
a Court of Supreme Ecclesiastical Judi- 
cature, to be called the Synod of New 
South Wales, having a final authoiity 
over all its members, whether clerical or 
laic; the public standards ot which should 
be the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the larger and shorter Catechisms, and the 
formulas of the discipline of the Church 
of Scotland; the Synod recognizing no 
right ot appeal from its decisions to any 
court beyond seas.” The motion was 
seconded by the Rev. Mr. Anderson, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Fullerton, Atchison, 
Gilchust, and Dlain, having been heard 
in support of the motion, and the Rev. 
Messrs. M‘Fie, Forbes, and Gregor, 
against it, the measure was carried, the 
three rev. gentlemen who opposed the 
measure entering their protest on the 
recoids of the meeting. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Governor. — Sir Richard Bourke 
was to take his departure for England on 
the 5th December, on board the Samuel 
Winter , to call at Valparaiso. 

Boron dc Thierry. — The Sydney Herald 
of the ‘2:kl November notices the arrival of 
Haron de Thieiry at New Zealand. A 
skirmish bad lately taken place between 
him and some European lesidents there, 
who had resisted the right and occupation 
of the baron and his party. It is said that 
the baron had ultimately succeeded in tak- 
,n g possession of his estate and “king- 
dom.” 


Mr. W. M. Montagu has been electei 
chairman of the Quarter Sessions. This 
election seems to have excited much stii 
ln the colony. 

The judges of the Supreme Court havt 
come to the determination of putting i 
stop to the practice of employing convic 
cerks in the offices of the solicitors o 
tne Supreme Court. 

Sydn neVV ^ lea * re ^ as been opened a 

highland immigrants from Skye 
, ° ® mv ed in the Mid-Lothian , on thi 
„ nvm Ue cember, have applied to the acting 
tha/w Snodgrass), representing 
> before embarkation, they had beei 


given to understand that they would be 
located in such a district as would enable 
them to enjoy the public ordinances of 
religion, under the pastoral charge of a 
minister of their own communion, and 
speaking their own language ; that they 
had learned, on their arrival here, that 
their countrymen who arrived by the 
William Nicol hail been scattered over 
the land, and they entreated the Govern- 
ment to adopt some step to prevent a 
like calamity befalling themselves. They 
urged that a large majority of their num- 
ber were entirely ignorant of any other 
language than that of the ancient Gael, 
and that even those who speak English 
were much too imperfectly acquainted 
with it to worship God after the manner 
of their fathers in that language. A gen- 
tleman has come forward to relieve the 
Government from the dilemma, and of- 
fered to locate the whole of the immi- 
grants on his estate, provided the Go- 
vernment will furnish them with six 
months’ supply of provisions, to be repaid 
by the immigrants at some future period. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Church Bill . — On the 20th Nov. the 
Chief Justice presented a petition, signed 
by the archdeacon, the senior chaplain, and 
certain members of the Church of Eng- 
land, praying that the Church Extension 
Bill might not pass. The petition was as 
follows : — 

“ We, the undersigned ministers of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
officiating in the island of Van Diemen’s 
Land, respectfully beg leave to lay before 
your Excellency and the lion. Council, our 
opinion upon the 4 Act to make provision 
for the support of certain Ministers of the 
Christian religion, and to promote the erec- 
tion of places of Divine worship.’ Whilst 
we have seen with satisfaction some of 
what appeared to us the most objectionable 
of its details removed from that Act, we 
cannot but express our regret that the prin- 
ciples upon which it is framed continue 
still the same. Those principles, we have 
no doubt, involve a compromise of truth, 
since they not only assume that the reli- 
gious sentiments of the Roman Catholic 
are equally entitled with those of the Pro- 
testant to the support of the Government, 
but that every variety of religious senti- 
ment which is to be met with amongst the 
various denominations of Christians is en- 
titled to that support, without any refe- 
rence whatever to the conformity of those 
sentiments with the Word of God. Against 
a bill founded upon such principles, we 
feel it our duty respectfully, but decidedly, 
to protest ; and humbly to pray, that your 
Excellency and the Hon, Council, will not 
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give your sanction to them, by passing into 
a law any bill in which they are involved.” 

The third reading of the bill was debated 
at some Jength on the 27th : it was passed 
by a majority of ten to one. 

The Colonial Secretary read the follow- 
ing series of regulations respecting pre- 
sentations which he had drawn up in con- 
nexion with the Church Bill: — 

That appointments made to churches or 
chapels belonging to the Church of Eng. 
land shall be as follows, viz. 

1. Wherever a church shall have been 
hereafter built, and shall subsequently be 
endowed by any person or persons, the pre- 
sentation to such church shall be vested 
entirely in such person or persons. 

2. Wherever a church shall be so built 
a3 aforesaid only, the builder or builders 
shall present to one vacancy, and the bishop 
and the Government to every second vacan- 
cy alternately. 

3. Wherever a church has been built by 
the Government, and shall be endowed by 
any person or persons, such person or per- 
sons shall present to one vacancy, and the 
bishop and the Government to every second 
vacancy alternately. 

4. Wherever a church has been built or 
shall hereaftei he built by the Government, 
and the salary of the minister be defrayed 
by the Government, the bishop and the Go- 
vernment shall present to the vacancies al- 
ternately. 

5. Wherever a church has been built or 
shall hereafter be built at the joint expense 
of any person or persons and the Govern- 
ment, such person or persons shall present 
to every second vacancy alternately. 

The whole were carried by a majority 
of nine to two, but in tile course of their 
being passed strong arguments occurred. 

On the 29th, it was moved by the Chief 
Justice, and seconded by the Attorney- 
general, that the resolutions of the 27th, 
respecting the rule of presentation to 
churches belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, he expunged from the records. A 
very animated discussion ensued, and the 
motion was finally lost by a majoiity of 
six. Mr. Gregory and the Attorney-gene- 
ral then severally gave in writing their 
reasons for dissenting from the resolutions. 

The H. T. Courier , Dec. 2, says* : “ We 
regret that we cannot extend our praise to 
the new Church Act, being less satisfied 
with its principle, and apprehensive of dif- 
ficulty in the working of its machinery. 
We regard the introduction of the measure 
as a concession to public opinion, in res- 
pect of the equality of the Presbyterian and 
Roman Catholic with the Protestant Epis- 
copalian Church, a sentiment, however, 
which is by no means general.” 

M1SCFXLANFOUS. 

Aborigines .— Nine more of the aborigines 


have died at the establishment at Hinder's 
Island, 

Return of the free inhabitants of Van Die- 
men’s Land (exclusive of the military) 
distinguishing their different modes of 
worship, September 1837 : 


Church of England 15,328* 

Church of Scotland 2,352 

Church of Rome j,B 33 

Wesley am 1,399 

Quakers 59 

Jews 124 

Grand Total ...... 21,649 

Gov. Gat. — - 


Half-yearly average of the weekly liabili. 
ties and assets of the Bank of Austral- 
asia, within the colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land, from the 11th April to the 16th 
October 1837: 

Notes in circulation not bearing interest 13,898 
Bills in circulation not bearing interest 2,938 
Bills and notes in ciioulation bearing 


interest — 

Balances due to other banks — 

Cash deposited not bearing interest — 43,886 
Cash deposited bearing interest 13,308 

Total liabilities within the colony • . 74,030 

Gold, silver, and other metalr 2B.866 

Landed property 2,000 

Bills of other banks — 

Balances due from other banks • • • — 

Debts due to the bank, including notes, 
bills, &e 133,963 

Total assets within the colony — 164,829 


Lieut.-Col. Hope, C.H., has arrived, 
and Inis assumed the command of the 
forces here, and taken his seat in the 
executive council. 

The Bussorah Merchant , from Ireland, 
with female emigrants, arrived in this port 
1 1 th December. Great havoc was made 
on the passage by the small-pox and the 
measles, not less than four adults and 
fifty-eight children having died at sea from 
the effects of these diseases. 

In the Supreme Court, on the 7th, 
one Gard was charged with receiving two 
sheep, the property of Silas Gatehouse, 
of Sorell, knowing them to have been 
stolen. Mr. Gatehouse’s shepherd swore 
positively to the sheep by their faces, an 
his evidence was given in a plain an 
straightforward manner; but the Cine 
Justice held, that it would be extreme y 
dangerous to admit evidence of that i es- 
cription, for a vindictive shepherd mig 
swear to the prejudice of any one, an 1 
fact, under such circumstances, no 
could be safe ; and the prisoner was 
quitted. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

In the Hobart Town Courier in a long 
and rather encomiastic communication 
from a recent visitor to Port Adelaide. We 
eX ti act some of the material passages in it: 

“The present surveying force, under 
Col. Light, is occupied in a trigonometri- 
cal survey of the lands around the city of 
Adelaide, in satisfaction of the claims 
vested in the proprietors of the 43? preli- 
minary sections, for priority of choice. Until 
the preliminary survey be completed, no ap- 
plication for absolute selection or location 
can be attended to, though parties desirous 
of purchasing may enjoy, in the depasturing 
of stock, nearly all the advantages a convey, 
ancc of the purchased land would entitle 
them to. When the preliminary surveys are 
effected, any party purchasing 4,000 acres 
0 f land is empowered to call on the Colo- 
nial Commissioner to direct the survey of 
15,000 acres in any part of the colony, out 
of which the buyer selects his quantity of 
land, with the additional privilege of rent- 
ing unappropriated land for pasture only, 
at ten shillings per square mile of 640 
acres, annual rent. 

“ Any person looking at the position of 
Adelaide on the map, and acquainted with 
the character of the climate in this parallel, 
can have no question of its salubrity. Its 
proximity to the sea, distant only six miles, 
and to the high range of hills of which 
Mount Lofty forms the apex, at about a 
similar distance, imparts a coolness during 
the summer months. It is impossible to 
have selected a more beautiful or appro- 
pi iate site for the capital town, than Ade- 
laide presents. The river Torrens ap- 
proaches the town through a range of beau - 
tiful plains, from the north-east, and divides 
it, forming the distinctive portions of North 
and South Adelaide. The character of the 
land on both sides is all that can he wished'; 
a great number of sections were under 
the plough and spade husbandry ; garden 
and field seeds were abundantly sown, and 
all were busy and well contented with their 
land. The original price of a town acre or 
section was £l ; the average price under 
the hammer on the 27th March last of the 
remaining 525 sections exceeded £6 per 
acre ; the present rates may be taken to be 
from £ll to £50 per acre. These succes- 
sive advances upon the original cost are 
the consequence of active investigation, 
evincing in the most satisfactory manner 
the estimation in which the town sections 
are held. So also the preliminary country 
sections of 134 acres each, purchased ori- 
ginally at 12s. per acre, are saleable at 30s. 
per acre. 

“ The range of country between Ade- 
laide and the base of the hills is of a gen- 
tle undulating description, covered with 
line grass, with noble trees scattered about 
very much jn the style of an English park ; 
a profusion of elegaut flowers, embracing 


a singular variety of the orchus tribe, are 
distributed over the meadows. A fine 
stream of water rushes from the south-east 
through the gorges of the hills, capable of 
turning many powerful mills, trending to- 
ward the Torrens. As you advance in your 
ascent, there is a perpetually changing 
scene, the hills being covered with most 
luxuriant grass, not tufty, as in the gene- 
ral run of grassy plains in Australia, but 
well matted together at the root. You at 
length reach Mount Lofty, elevated 2,200 
feet above the sea. Forest trees of great 
dimensions crown the summit. Mount Ar- 
den to the northward, and Lake Alexan- 
drine to the south-east, are discernible 
from Mount Lofty. The country, in the 
latter direction, seems better wooded, but 
chequered with plains. Between the hills 
and the coast down to Cape Jarvis, the 
country is beautiful, and especially about 
Rapid Bay. To the north and eastward, 
the plains are known to exist for forty 
miles, and there are strong reasons for sup- 
posing they extend up to the Murray, in 
which case there will be a sheep-drive ere 
long from Port Phillip to South Aus- 
tralia. 

“ Between North Adelaide and the har- 
bour is a fine meadow plain, extending 
over a surface of six to eight thousand acres 
of fine alluvial land, with a sub-stratum of 
excellent clay, over which the road passes 
on a dead level, beyond the irrigation of 
the Torrens, which winds its way over a 
slightly declivitous bed to the head of the 
estuary which forms the harbour. Vessels 
of 150 to 200 tons lie w ithin a quarter of a 
mile of the commissioner’s warehouses, on 
a bottom of soft mud at low water. Great 
inconvenience has hitherto been experienced 
in landing cargo, in consequence of a man- 
grove swamp of about 250 yards extent, in- 
tervening between high-water mark and 
the eminence where the warehouses are 
placed ; this is now remedied by the com- 
missioner, in cutting a navigable canal 
through the swamp, capable of receiving 
boats drawing four feet water, and termi- 
nating within a hundred yards of the ware- 
houses, which are extremely capacious, and 
built of iron plates, resembling in form and 
construction an engine- boiler of the larger 
class. Vessels of a greater burthen remain 
about a mile and a half below in four fa- 
thoms, at low water.” 

PORT PHILLIP. 

A letter from an intelligent person at 
Port Phillip to a friend in Hobart Town, 
says ; — « There is a great deal of work to 
be done here, as there have been a great 
many town-allotments sold lately. They 
went very high in price, averaging about 
£50 the half-acre. The worst thing here 
is in regard to money ; payments are all 
made upon Sydney, Launceston, or Hobart 
Town. If a person wants a few pounds he 
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cannot obtain them without losing two shil- 
lings in the pound by way of discount. I 
consider a publican the best trade going. 
They charge three shillings for what is 
called a pot of porter, hut is little better 
than sixpenny beer in Hobart Town, ltum 
is half-a-crown (lie half-pint, and every 
thing else in proportion. There is a great 
number of old hands here from Van Die- 
men’s Land. All kinds of useful labourers 
can get very good wages .” — Hobart Town 
Courier , Dec. 8. 

firto ZealanS. 

The following official notice has been 
promulgated from Sydney : 

“ Colonial Secretary's Office, Sydney, 
N. S. Wales, 8th Dec. 1837. 

“ Representations having been made 
from time to time, by James Busby, Esq., 
British resident in New Zealand, of of- 
fences perpetrated in that island, by sub- 
jects of Great Britain, under the belief 
that the difficulty of conviction would 
ensure impunity, his Exc. the Acting 
Governor and the Executive Council of 
New South Wales deem it right to notify, 
for general information, that sentence of 
death has been passed by the Supreme 
Court of this colony upon Edward Doyle, 
found guilty of stealing in a dwelling- 
house, at the Bay of Islands, on the 18th 
of June last, and putting John Wright 
in bodily fear ; and that Doyle has been 
executed accordingly this day. His Exc. 
trusts that this example will afford a salu- 
tary warning to all persons who may be 
disposed to commit similar acts, and by 
convincing them that, however remote, 
they are not beyond the reach of justice, 
will render such outrages less frequent in 
future.” 

<ffape of ©ooti ?l}ope. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coffer Depredations . — The Zuid Afii- 
kaan has some communications from the 
frontiers, complaining of Caffer depreda- 
tions. A letter from Cradock says, that 
small parties of Caffers wander over the 
country with passes from the diplomatic 
agent, watehing their opportunity to plun- 
der. Another le tter from Bushman’s 
River says : “ Caffers are allowed to enter 
the colony with passes, and to disperse 
themselves among the fanners as friends, 
by which means opportunities are afforded 
them ef being continually on the look-out, 
and in carrying off their prey, as is daily 
the case here. The country is covered 
with the spoors of cattle and horses ; and 
how is it possible that we can instantly 
find the spoor of those that are stolen ? 


The consequence is, that our cattle are 
safe in Cafferland, before we are even 
aware of their loss. We, who were born 
in this country, know the Caffers as well 
as we know the ruinous tendency of the 
present system, and the manner in which 
the most .palpable circumstances are falsi- 
lied and misrepresented.” 

A letter from Colesberg, Feb. 3, gives 
an account of a horrible atrocity com- 
mitted in a farmer’s establishment at 
Stinkfontein, in Winterveld. ThdTartner 
had, with his family, left the place in 
charge of four Bushmen, four women, and 
two children, with a small flock of goats. 
The three huts and all the inmates were 
soon after burnt. Marks were traced to 
a Caffer kraal, and the inhabitants are all 
apprehended. It is said that this murder 
has created such a horror in the Winter- 
veld, that many of the farmers declare it 
dangerous to reside any longer on their 
places, as the boundary is so very close, 
near which an immense number of Caffers 
are congregated. 

The Graham's Town Journal , of Feb. 
22, and the Zuid Afrikaan, of March 9, 
contain additional instances of depreda- 
tions : “ It is with deep regret we remark 
again this week,” says the former, “ that, 
notwithstanding the impoverished state 
of the frontier, the Caffers still continue 
to prey upon the little property of the in- 
habitants, with, if possible, increased au- 
dacity.” 

The colony is much indebted to Gen. 
Napier for the resolution he has an- 
nounced in the Government minute of 
the 5th inst., to have no secrets on the 
Eastern frontier. We shall henceforward 
have a balance in which to weigh the ru- 
mours that flow so plentifully from that 
quarter, so that men may estimate with 
with some degree ut certainty the value 
of the hopes and ftars entertained by the 
inhabitants respecting the fate of the fron- 
tier districts. The tears entertained for 
the ultimate safety of those districts, 
though at present inflamed by exaggerated 
statements, are by no means unreasonable 
or unfounded. The spareness of their 
population, compared with that of our 
barbarous and warlike neighbour, the 
Caffer, has been a constant source of un- 
easiness ever since we passed the Gam- 
toos ltiver; and the natural increase of 
our numbers, so far from supplying the 
defect, has, from the habits generated by 
this dispersion, led every succeedinggene- 
rution to advance farther and farther from 
the centre of defence, and exposed a con- 
stantly lengthening and constantly weak- 
ening line of frontier to the daily increasing 
strength and audacity of the natives.— 
S. A. Adv. Mar , 14. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

HONORARY CERTIFICATES TO CADETS. 

Fort William, Dec. 29, 1837. — The 
Hon. the President in Council is pleased 
to direct that the following paras, of a 
military letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors to the Bengal Government, dated 
30th Aug. 1837, and its enclosures, be 
published in general orders. 

P.irn. 1. “We forward, for your infor- 
mation, the copy of a resolution adopted 
by us on the SOtli Nov. 1836, for granting 
honorary certificates of diligence and good 
conduct to those gentlemen cadets at the 
Military Seminary who, although they may 
have been unsuccessful in obtaining engi- 
neer appointments, may yet be considered 
as meriting some testimony of approbation 
for their exertions in study and regularity 
of behaviour whilst at the institution. 

2. “ We have now to inform you, that 
at the public examination which was held 
at the Military Seminary on the 12th June 
last, Messrs. Henry Lewis and Robert 
Christie were found to have rendered them- 
selves worthy of the distinction of receiving 
the honorary certificate, which was present- 
ed to them in our name accordingly. 

3. “ In conformity with the last part of 
our resolution of the 30th Nov. 1836, we 
forward for your observation, and also for 
publication in general orders, a copy of 
the report of Major-Gen. Sir A. Dickson 
on the merits of Messrs. Lewis and Chris- 
tie, who were selected for the artillery, 
and stationed to your presidency ; but Mr. 
Christie has since been allowed to resign 
that branch of the service fora cavalry ap- 
pointment,” 

Ala Court of Directors, held on Wednes- 
day, the 30th Nov. 1836. 

Resolved — That this Court entirely 
concur in the propriety and expediency of 
the suggestions which are offered in the 
letter from Col. Sir Alex. Dickson and 
Col. Stannus, w ith a view to the encourage- 
ment of young men of talent at the Militury 
Seminary to persevere in the diligent study 
of the various branches of science pursued 
at that institution. 

fhat as, from the want of vacancies in 
the scientific corps, there is not at the pre- 
sent period sufficient object for emulation, 
u is desirable, as an incitement to increased 
application on the part of the gentlemen 
cadets, t 0 g ran t honorary certificates of 
diligence and good conduct to those who, 
although they may have been unsuccessful 
,n * tl «ining engineer appointments, may 


be considered to merit some testimony of 
approbation for their exertion in study and 
regularity of behaviour while at the insti- 
tution. 

That honorary certificates be accordingly 
granted to such cadets appointed to the 
artillery and infantry as may have attained 
to the required standard of qualification 
by the fulfilment uf the following condi- 
tions, which shall be deemed requisite to 
render a cadet eligible thereto, viz. 

In Mathematics — to have gone through the 
course to the end of fluxions. 

In Fortification— to have completed the course. 

In Military Drawing— the surveys to be well and 
correctly finished, and to have attained a fair pro- 
ficiency in military drawing. 

In Civil Drawing— to have observed unremitting 
diligence and industry. 

In Hindoostanee— to be able to read and trans- 
late at the public examination. 

In French and Latin— to have observed every 
diligence and industry in these branches. 

In Character — to have borne in the reports gene- 
rally a character of diligence and good conduct. 

That the gentlemen cadets obtaining 
these certificates (which are to be engraved 
in a suitable manner) be allowed the privi- 
lege of selecting the presidency to which 
they shall be posted, and that their names, 
witli a suitable statement of their merits, 
be communicated by the Court for the ob- 
servation of the local governments, and 
also for publication in general orders to 
the army. 

Report of Major- Gen. Sir Alexander 

Dickson, K.C. B., 15th June 1837. 

It has afforded me much pleasure on this 
occasion to witness the presentation of 
honorary certificates to the following gen- 
tlemen cadets, which, from their diligence 
and good conduct, they fully merited ; 
and I trust that the distinction thus con- 
ferred will have the best effect, by exciting 
increased emulation in study, viz. 

Names of Cades who received Honorary 
Certificates : — -i . Mr. Henry Lewis.— 2. 
Mr. Robert Christie. 

THE OUDE AUXILIARY FORCE. 

Head- Quartets, Simla , Jan. 6, 1838.— 
Under instructions from the Right Hon. 
the Governor-general of India, his Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief is pleased to au- 
thorize volunteers being called for, from 
the corps specified in the annexed table, for 
the puipose of pioviding commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers for the Oude 
Auxiliary Force, about to be raised. 

2. It is to be distinctly explained to the 
men w ho may volunteer, that they are to 
consider themselves, fiom the date of their 
being struck off the strength of their pre<- 
sent regiments, as servants of the king of 
Oude ; and that the privilege allowed to 
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soldiers of the Company’s regular army, Campbell will join that to which he bis 

of preferring complaints through their offi- been attached at Seetapore. 

cers to the resident at Lucknow, respect- — — 

ing their village affairs or disputes, will Table showing the corps from which 

not be granted to any persons of the Oude volunteers are to be tuken for the Oude 

Auxiliary Force ; but that all such mat- Auxiliary Force for promotion: 

ters must be adjusted by the native govern- For one company of Golundauze.— The 

ment, as in the case of other Oude sub- 6th bat. of artillery to furnish 1 jemadar 

jects in bis majesty's military service. 2 havildars, 8 naicks, and 8 sepoys. * 

3. The pay of the troops of the Oude 1st Regt. of Infantry. — The 2d 7th 

Auxiliary Force will be the same as that 10th, 14th, 29lh, 31st, 34th, 35th * 

fixed for the local cotps in the Bengal 45th, 53d, 62d, and 68th regts. Nj. to 
army. furnish 10 jemadars, 10 havildars *50 

4. The native officers and privates will naicks, and 50 sepoys. 7 

be entitled to the benefit of the pension es- 2d Regt. of Infantry. — The 8th, lgtj, 
tablishment, after a service of not less than 21st, 26th, 27th, 28th, 37th, 38th, 44th’ 
twenty-nine years, if pronounced by a com- 47th, 48th, 54th, 59th, and 61st regts! 
mittee of medical officers unfit for further N.I., to furnish 10 jemadars, 10 havildars, 
military duty. The scale of pension to cor- 50 naicks, and 50 sepoys. 

respond in amount with that granted to Cavalry.— The 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
local troops on this establishment. regts. of Local Ilorse, to furnish 4 resal- 

5. The men who may volunteer from dars, 4 naib resaldars, 8 jemadars, 8 kote 
corps of the line, for promotion into the duffadars, 8 duffadars, and 72 sowars (in- 
force, if they have already served fifteen eluding 8 sowars for promotion to tush- 
years, will receive, when invalided, either aunburdars). 

the pension to which they would now he — — 


entitled if transferred from their present 
corps to the invalid establishment, or to 
such pension as they would acquire if a 
local corps, whichever may be the highest. 
Volunteers who have not served fifteen 
years in the line will count their first ser- 
vice in respect of pension as locals. 

6. Commanding officers of corps, from 
which volunteering is permitted, will be 
careful to transfer only such men as may 
be fit for the advanced rank which they are 
about to attain, giving preference to old 
and deserving officers and soldiers. 

7. Descriptive rolls of native officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates, to 
be prepared in duplicate: one copy to be 
forwarded to the resident at Lucknow, and 
the other copy to the adjutant-general of 
the army. 

8. The volunteers are to be paid up, .and 
struck ofF the strength of their respective 
regiments, from the date of the publication 
of this order at the head -quarters of their 
corps; and are to be directed to assemble, 
the drafts for the cavalry, golundauze, and 
1st regiment of infantry, at Sultanporc ; 
and for the 2d regiment of infantry, at 
Seetapore. 

9. Qu. Mast. Serj. Edmund Sutcliffe, 
of the 44th regt. N.I., is appointed serj- 
major to the 1st Inf. Regt. of the Oude 
Auxiliary Force; Serj. James Camp bell, 
of the 4th bat. Artillery, and Acting Serj. 
John Hearne, of the European Regt., are 
transferred to the town-major’s list, and are 
appointed, the former to he setjeant-major 
to the 2d Inf. Regt., and the latter, who 
is promoted to serjeant, to be qu. mast, 
serjeant to 1st Inf, Regt., of the same 
force. 

10. Serjeants Sutcliffe and Hearne will 
join their corps at Sultanpore; Serjeant 


Residency , Lucknow , Jan. 27, 1838.— 

1. It having been decided upon by the 
Government of India, in concert with his 
Majesty theKing of Oude, that a force shall 
be levied within the dominions of the lat- 
ter, to be denominated “ the Oude Auxi- 
liary Force,” the following orders and in- 
structions, which are founded upon resolu- 
tions already passed in the Political and 
Military Depaitments by the Right Hon. 
the Governor-general, are issued by the 
Resident at Lucknow, to give immediate 
effect to the measure, 

2. The following officers have been ap- 
pointed to serve with that portion of the 
Oude Auxiliary Force which is at present 
to be organized, viz . — 

(Here follow the names of the officers, 
which have appealed in the Asiatic Journal 
for April last, Register, p. 294.) 

3. The following abstracts exhibit in 
detail the numerical strength of each corps 
of Cavalry and Inlantry, and of the com- 
pany of Artillery, with the scale of monthly 
allowances to be drawn by grades respec- 
tively ; 

Abstracts. 


Established Strength and Scale of Monthly Allow- 
ances of a Regiment of Local Horse, Eight ««- 
salahs, of Eighty Privates each. 


Estab. p.y 
Allow. r 1 


1 Major or Captain, comman- Rs. 
dant, consolidated allowance . 1,000 • • 

1 Second in command, ditto • • • ■ 500 ■ ■ " 

2 Subaltern Officers, exclusive of 


regimental pAy and allowance, 

each 50 

4 Rissaldars, 150 each 

4 Ditto, 80 each 

8 Naib Rissaldars, 50 each 


100 


600 

320 

400 


8 Jemadars, 45 each 

8 Kote Duffadars, 35 each 

64 Duffadars, 28 each 

8 Nuhanburdars, 28 each • 


8 Nuggarchees and Trumpeters, 
25 each 


200 
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, Estab. 

No. Allow. Pa y- 

Rs. Rs. 

C40 So wars, 20 each — -.12,000 

(j Uheesticf, 4. 8. each — - 3G 

Staff. 

1 Adjutant* exclusive of pay and 

regimental allowances ••• - 170 • ■ — 


1 Assistant Surgeon, pay and re- 
gimental allowances as drawn 
In the Bengal corps of Local 
Horse, wltn the usual allow- 


ance for medical charge. 

1 Woordee Major — • - 105 

1 Trumpet Major, non-effective- — . 5 

2 Native Doctors, 15 each ■ ■ — 30 

1 English Writer — . 40 

1 Persian ditto — . . 30 

1 N.ikeeb — •• 20 

2 Lascars, 4. 12 each — • • 9) 

8 Pay Dudadars, <5 each — . 48 

Allowance for Stationery • 30 • — 

Ditto for Match . GO • — 

Ditto lor Mess .... 60 ■ • — 

Bazar Servants — . 25 


Total. . . . Rs. 1,020 17,324) 


— Caloutla. 

No. Ejtafc 

Allow. 

Rs* 

104 Privates, 5. 8 each — 

1 Lascar _ 

1 Bhecstie _ . 

Allowance for repair of arms, Ac. 50 

1 Pay Havildar, ) ~ . 

1 Brigade Havildar, y non ‘ €ffettlv e — ■ 
Establishment for Six Gun9. 

1 Mistry Smith _ .. 

2 Firemen, 6 each _ .. 

2 JFilemen, 0 each __ . 

2 Hammermen, 5 each _ 

1 Mistry Carpen 

2 Woikmen ditto, 7 each — . 

Gun Allowance for six guns- fxi 

One Company Ordnance Drivers. 

4 Sirdars, 6 each .. 

GO Drivers, 5 each _ .. 

1 Bhecstie __ . . 

Stationery Allowance 10 .. 

N.R .~ Bullocks for the Ord- 
nance will be supplied and fed 
by the Commissariat Officer of 
the Cawnpore Division of the 
Army. 
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Pay. 



6 

2 


10 

12 

12 

10 

10 

14 


24 

300 

4i 


Established Strength and Seale of Monthly Allow- 
ances of a Regiment of Local Infantry, Ten 
Companies, of Eighty Privates each. 


No. 


Estab. 

Allow. 


1 Major or Captain fommaudant, „ 
exclusive of pay and icgi- s * 
mental allowames • 2oo 

1 Second 111 command, consoli- 

dated allowance 500 

2 Subaltern Officers, exclusive of 

regimental pay and allow- 

am es, 50 each 100 

pi Subadais, .'Jo e.u li • — 

10 Jemadars, 15 each • • — 

SO llauldars, 10 each ••• — 

5o Nauks, ft each • • — 

20 Ruglers or Drummers, G each • — 
BOO Sepoys, 5. Heath . . • ~- 

10 Bhccbties, 4. 8 each — 


Pay. 


joo 
- 150 

• 5110 
400 

• 120 
4,400 

45 


Staff. 

1 Adjutant, exclusive of pay and 
regimental allowances 
1 Assistant Surgeon, pay and regi- 
mental allowances, with the 
usual allowance for medu.il 
charge. 

1 Serjeant Major \ with the 
1 Qu. Mast Serjeant J pay, bat- 
fa, A:t granted in the corps of 
Bengal Infantry. 

1 Sirkar 

2 Native Doctors, 15 each • • 

1 Drill Havildar, S 

I Drill N.uek, | non-effective 
1 Dium Major, t 
10 Pay Ilavildars, J 5 each • 
Establishment of Lascars, 
r &c - the Regiment. 

fe**. 4. 12 each \ 

1 Bildar, ,‘J. jj . f • •• • 

Allowance to Commanding Offi- 
cer for repair of aims 
Allowance tor .1 mess . . 

Bazar Servants 


170 


250 

GO 


15 

30 

2 

50 


27 


Total •• Rs. 1,280 •• 6,074 

Established Strength and Scale of Monthly Allow- 
ance of a Company of Golundaz. 

No. Estab. p 

Allow- 1 ,ty * 
Captain, exclusive of regimen- Rs. Rs. 

« «,?* ,l’ a y ar >d allowances 100 . — 

Officers, ditto ditto, 

JSubadar ... _ 

2 Jemadars, 15 each ‘ __ 

2 '! av,1( lars, 10 each _ 

JNaicks.seach __ 

* Ur u turners, G each _ 

dll dra°w ll i» h J e ,^^ ulant ^ ar » infantry officer 
xtra fte! IoU to thls Rs. 30 foi 

■dual. Journ . N . S, Vol. 26 . No, 1 02 . 


Total.... Rs. 350 .. 1,2002 

4. The native commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, for the force, will, 
in the first instance, be supplied by drafts 
from the Bengal army vacancies which 
may hereafter occur in those ranks. They 
will he filled up agreeably to such orders 
as may bo issued on the subject by the 
brigadier commanding, in communication 
with the resident at Lucknow. 

5. The Hoops composing the Oude 
Auxiliary Force will be legularly mustered 
on the fii st day of every month, and their 
pa) and allowances will be payable by ab- 
stiact on the Cawnpoie Pay-office, from 
which office drafts will be granted for the 
amount on the Lucknow treasury. 

6. The regiment of lioise is to be 
mounted, clothed, armed, and equipped, at 
the expense of the men. 

7. Clothing for the infantry and artillery 
will be supplied on indent, according to- 
the customary forms, by commandants of 
corps, on the Futtehgurli Clothing Agency, 
and bearing the counter-signature of the 
biigadier and the resident. 

8. I 11 like manner, the oulnance, arms, 
ammunition, and military stores required 
for the artillery and infantry, will be in- 
dented for on the Cawnpore and Allaha- 
bad magazines. 

9. Breast-plates foi the infantry and ar- 
tilleiy will be supplied at the expense of 
the state; all other articles of half-mount- 
ing equipment to be provided by the men, 
under such regulations as shall hereafter 
be published by the biigadier command- 
ing, under instructions fiom the Resident; 
for the present, it will be sufficient to pro- 
cure all description of “ half-mounting ” 
except the great coat, which will be pro- 
vided hereafter. The annual amount of 
deductions for this purpose, after the first 
year, not to exceed Rs. 4. 

10. The native officers, privates, drum- 
mers, lascars, and bheesties of the “ Oudo 
Auxiliary Fotce*’ will be entitled to a 

(N) 
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pensionary provision, after a service of not 
less than twenty years, if pronounced by a 
medical committee unfit for farther duty : 
the scale of pension to conespoiul in 
amount with that granted to the local corps 
in the Bengal army. 

1 1 . The drafts from the line for promo- 
tion in this force will, if they have already 
served fifteen years, receive, when invalided, 
the pension to which they would now be 
entitled if transferred from their present 
corps to that establishment, or the local 
pension of the rank which they may here- 
after attain, whichever may be the highest. 
Drafts who have not served fifteen years in 
the line, will count their past seiviee in 
respect of pension as local. 

12. It has been decided by the Gover- 
nor-geneial of India, that the benefit of 
inct eased pay for length of service, m. 
one rupee after twenty years, and an addi- 
tional rupee after twenty-seven yeais’ ser- 
vice, shall be extended to the privates of 
the Oude Auxiliary Force ; such increase 
however, depending upon good chat actor. 

13. The Company’s articles of war for 
the native army are to he considered appli- 
cable to the Oude Auxiliary Force, and its 
internal discipline and economy will be 
regulated in strict conformity with the ex- 
isting regulations of the Bengal army. 

1 1, In conformity to the practice which 
exists in the regular army, the brigadier 
commanding the Auxiliary Force is autho- 
rized to grant leave of absence to Euro- 
pean officers between musteis, reporting 
the same, for the information of the Resi- 
dent; in regard to more extensive leave of 
absence, the Right lion, the Governor-ge- 
neral of India has decided that it may be 
granted within the Oude dominions to 
European officers attached to the Auxi- 
liary Force by the Resident at Lucknow ; 
but that all applications for leave, exceed- 
ing one month, to proceed beyond the Oude 
territoiy, must he submitted to the Gover- 
nor-general in Council. 

15. Euiopean officers of the Auxiliary 
, Force will <iiaw their pay and allowances 
as such from the date of joining their sta- 
tions respectively ; and for the drafts re- 
ceived from the dates on which they have 
been struck off the rolls of their former 
icgiinents. 

Jfj. General orders for the guidance of 
the Oude Auxiliary Force will, from time 
to lime, as occasion may demand, he issued 
by the Resident at Lucknow, through the 
officiating military secietaiy, Lieut. Shakes- 
pear; and ail public correspondence, re- 
turns, indents, &c. intended for submis- 
sion to the Resident, must be transmitted 
through the same channel. 

17. Btigadier Anquetil will be pleased 
to is‘ue such subsidiary order* as may be 
necessary to carry these arrangements into 
effect. 


CONDUCT OF THE EUROPEAN AND NATIVE 
OFFICERS OF TUE BENGAL ARMY. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, Jan. 12, 1838.-, 
IBs Excellency the Commander-in-chief 
feels the highest pleasure in making i|,e 
following communication to the Bengal 
army, which he trusts will liens gratifying 
to them to lead, as it is to his Excellency 
to publish. 

On the 1st of Jnn. 1838, the number of 
European commissioned officers, belong, 
ing to the Bengal army was 2, 139. 

The number of native commissioned 
officers was 1,709. 

During the past year, 1837, of th e 
large body of officers, but five European, 
and four native officers, have been charged 
with such conduct as has tendered courts- 
martial necessary. 

Of the cases of European officers, one 
was most honouiably acquitted of all moul 
crime, the crime of another arose from 
accident, and two of the lemaining three 
weie cases of lit each of discipline, chiefly 
from errors of judgment. 

'I licie was but one conviction, com- 
prising any serious turpitude, amongst 
either class of ofliceis. 

Ilis Excellency deems such an absence 
of ciime or misconduct to be most highly 
honourable to the officers of the Bengal 
army, European and native, and he offers 
them the tribute of his warmest approba- 
tion in consequence. 

He feels that the circumstances detailed 
will fully justify his soliciting, as a boon 
to himself, the full pardon of Lieut. M. 
Kiltoe, of the f>th N.I., recently dismissed 
by sentence of a general court-inaiti.il; 
and he will immediately make an applica- 
tion, through the Supreme Government, to 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, to the 
(•fleet. 


cours OF. LOCAL HORSE. 

Camp , Pune-’pul, Feb. 28, 1838. — The 

Right Hon. the Governor- general is pleased 
to sanction an increase to the 1st corps of 
Local Horse, of an additional or tenth re s- 
sallalt, into which will be incorporated sm.li 
number of the fuity sowars, oi i<ginall v 
raised in the civil department foi Jhoend, 
and now employed in the Bhutiee country, 
as may be found in every respect fit for die 
service. 


SERVICES OF SIR C. T. MFTCALFE, BAHT. 

Fort milium , General Department, 
March 12, 1838.— The Hon. Sir Charles 
Tlteophilus Metcalfe, Bart., G.C.B., 
ing tendered to the Right Hon. the Tt ’ 
vernor-gene.al of India his resignation a 

the office of lieutenant-governor of 

North-Western Provinces, from the “ 


when the ship St. George, on 


which h |S 


Honour embarked, was left by the P’]^ “J 
sea, viz. the 17th ultimo, the Rigid 
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the Governor-general has suggested, and 
the lion, the President in Council concurs 
m t j lC opinion, that the time is arrived for 
" ying a parting tribute of applause to 
the public services of that distinguished 
ollicer. 

] t would be superfluous to enter into an 
cnuinfcrafou of the several situations filled 
hy one so long and so well known to the 
Indian community. It is sufficient to state 
t ti.it, at a very early period of his service, 
he was selected, on account of his merits 
alone, for the discharge of the most impor- 
tant ami difficult duties; that the mode in 
which he acquitted himself of such trusts 
amply justified the implicit confidence rc- 
‘. )0st .d in him hy Government; and that by 
a long and uninterrupted career of zealous, 
able and honourable exertions, be attained 
ihe highest office in the state, and was lio- 
nouied by a conspicuous token of the favour 
of his soveieign. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

LIMjr. H. D. 0II1US. 

Haul Quarters, Simla, Jm. 11, IP 18 — 
At a general court-martial held at Gha- 
/ecpoie, on the 2()lb Dec. 1887, Lieut. 
)[. 1) Gihha, II M. 16th Foot, was ar- 
laigned on the following charge 

Cluimf . — “ I chirge Lieut. Gibbs, 
II, M lo’di Foot, with conduit tinbmmi- 
MUT tin* character of an ofiiiei and gentle- 
man, m having struck me a blow over the 
shoulder with a whip or switch, while hi 
the exercise of my profession.il duty at 
the iju : u lei s of Rtev. Capt. Gray, of II.M. 
llth Foot, at Gha/eepore, between the 
bon i s oF twelve and one, on the morning 
of the 27th Oct. 1 SG7, he, Lieut. G bbs, 
not having received any provui.it ion what- 
ur, in word, look, oi gestuie, sui.li 
imiduet being in bunch of the at Miles of 
"ar, and subversive of good oidei and 
i.olit.ny discipline.” 

(Signed) W. II. Yoijno 

Surg. II M. 1 1th llegt. 
b'pon which ch.nge the Court came to 
die following decision 

Finding . — That the pnsonei, Lieut II. 
1) C>ihlis, H.M. 16th Foot, is guilty of 
'In’ chaige exhibited against him. 

SluIciici. — The Court having found the 
piisuner guilty of the charge exhibited 
•'gimist him, and the same being in bie.icli 
(,f die aitidcb of war, do sentence him, 
Lieut. II. I). Gibbs, II.M. lo'th Foot, to 
he laslueicd. 

Approved. 

(Signed) 11. Fa nk, Genet al, 

Com.-in-Cliicf, East Indies. 
Recommendation by the Court — From 
t 'c contrition expressed immediately aftei 
lie allair, as well as in his defence, and 
""■ tL'r. icier he has leecived fiom Lieut. 

l '">i|)Uell, of II.M. ir.ih Foot, and 
' 11 bom one ut his late fellow -passengu* 
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from England, the Court heg leave res- 
pectfully to recommend Lieut. II. D. 
Gibbs, H.M. 16th Foot, to the favourable 
consideiation of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief. 

Remarks of his Exc. the Commander- 
in chief. — It is impossible to imagine that 
so gieat and so unprovoked an outrage as 
that committed by Lieut. Gibbs, could have 
taken place but in absence of reason. 

Viewing his conduct in this light (and • 
which view' is strengthened hy his certified 
state of health), I give weight to the re- 
commendation of the members of the 
court-martial, and pardon Lieut. Gibbs; 
trusting that Surgeon Young will feel that 
Ins honour has been amply vindicated by 
the sentence of the Court. 

Lieut. Gibbs is to rejoin his regiment. 

CORNET h. ROCHE. 

Haul- Quarters, Simla, Feb. 16, 1868. — 
At a general cimrt-maitial held at Fort 
William, on the 22d Jm. 1888, Cornet 
Edmond Roche, of H.M. 8d L. Drags., 
was airaigned on the following charge: — 

Charge -For conduct unbecoming an 
ollicer and a gentleman, in having, on the 
night of the I2th()ct. 1 887, giossly insult- 
ed Mr. Henry Fownall Sawell, third mate 
of the ship Thomas Grcnmlle , by striking 
him a blow, which knocked him down. 

Upon which cliuige the cuuit came to 
the billowing dci ision . 

Finding. — The court, upon the evidence 
belote them, are of opinion, that the pri- 
soner, Cornet Edmond Roche, of II.M. 8d 
L. Drags., is guilty of having, on the night 
id the 1 2th Oct. 1887, struck Mr. II. 1\ 
S iw ell, thud mate of the ship ThomasGren- 
rilh , but the louit, taking into considera- 
tion the gieat and continued provocation 
received by Cornet Roche, fully acquit him 
of the temainder of the charge. 

Sente me . — The court sentence the pri- 
soui'i , Cm net Edmond ltochc, of Il.IW.8d 
L Dings., to be severely i eprintanded in 
sudi m inner as his Exc the Commandci - 
in- Chut may be pleased to dnect. 

Approved. 

(Signed) II. Fane, Genei.il, 

Com.-in-Chiel, East Indies. 

Renii.iks by bis Exc. the Coinni.indei - 
in Chief. — The sentence of the court-mai - 
dal being, that the piisonei, Comet Ed- 
mond Roche, should be seveicly ripn~ 
tnnndcd, lus is to consider lmnself iepn- 
manded hy me accotdingly. 

At the same time, however, that I is* no 
ibis icpi inland, I must remaik, that the m- 
terference of Mr. Savvell, the thud mate id 
the ship Thomas Grenntle, with Comet 
Roche, and the gioss and vulgat l.uu'iiiigc 
used hy bun, both with reference to the 
Insli geiveiallv, and to the comet person- 
ally (whit’ll laiigii.n'i* foi med the pi nibble 
ground foi the subst queiil proceedings), go 
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far in extenuation of the cornet’s miscon- 
duct. 

He is to be released from arrest, and re* 
turn to his duty. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jan. 24. Mr. R. J. Taylor, additional judge of 
Ooruckpore, transferred from zillali Goruikpore to 
M irzapore, and appointed additional judge in lat- 
ter district. 

20. Mr. R. Cathcart to officiate as an additional 
sessions Judge in Rohilkund, and to hold sessions 
in zlllahs Shahjehampore and Budaon. 

Feb. H Mr. H. Armstrong to officiate as judge 
of zillah Etawah. 

Mr. E. H. C. Monckton to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Futtchpore, during absence of Mr. 
H. Armstrong at Flawah. 

8. Mr G. D. Raikes to be an assistant under 
Commissioner of Allahabad division. 

10. Mr R. E. Cunlitteto officiate as collector of 
Patna, v. Mr. J. S. Dumerguc, at present officiat- 
ing in that office. 

13. Mr. W. B. Jackson to be commissioner of re- 
venue of 14th or Moorshedabad division. 

lit. Lieut. A. C. Ramey, 25th N.I., to ofHuatc 
as an assistant to political agent at buluthoo, dur- 
ing present season, or until further orders. 

20. Mr. II P. Harrison to cxciuse powers of a 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in zillah 
Chittagong. 

Baboo Madhobanund Chose to he a deputy col- 
lector under Beg. IX. 183 1, m piovmie of ( uitai k. 

llalxio Soosiint Rate and Ubdoo Uoaf, ditto ditto 
under ditto ditto. 

Rajah Atullieharroe Singh Roy Behadoor, ditto 
ditto under ditto ditto. 

Mr. S. M. Chill, ditto ditto under ditto ditto. 

Baboos Kalachand Bose, Issuri bunder Muter, 
Shewn Chunder Dewa, Miami huuder Sirkar, Had- 
hrtiiath Day, Radhanath Bose, Jaudob Chunder 
>eth, Rajnarain Bysak, and Neel Comal Ghose, 
ditto ditto under ditto ditto 

Mr. D. Pringle to officiate as magistrate and col- 
lector of liajcshahy, during Mr. Dirom s absence, 
or until further oiders. 

21. .assist. Surg. Thomas Leckte to be post-mas- 
ter at Bhaugulpore. 

22. Mr. J. J W. Taunton to be magistrate and 
collector ot llumeerpore, from 2'Jlh Jan. 

Mr. G. P. 'I hoinpvm to officiate as judge of Go- 
ruekpore, during absenu* ot Mr. Jackson, or till 
further ordeTs, and to retain (batge of his present 
npp. of special commi-sioner under Ad III. of 
11135, in addition to alxive. 

Mr. M. J.Tiernoy to olhci.itP as judge at Meerut 
till Mr. (ilyn is ible to resume rhaige ot his office, 
or till further orders. 

. Mr. H M. Alexander to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Boolundshuhur, during Mr. Tier- 
ney’s absence. 

Mr. J. Ncave to try the commit ments at Boo- 
lundshuhur. 

24. Mr II. W- Deane to officiate as magistrate 
and < ol lector of Moo/uffurinijgur, during Mr. 
Crawford's absence on leave. 

27 . Mr.W. H.Tydd to be deputy collector under 
Reg. IX. of If 133, in Midnupore and Hidgcllee. 

Mr. E.W. Pitt to be ditto ditto under ditto in 
ditto ditto. . 

Baboo Jygopaul Bonnerjea to be deputy collec- 
tor m 24-Pergunnahs, under provisions of Reg. IX. 
of 1333. 

2H. Lieut and Brev. Capt. H. Huddleston, 7th 
N.I.i to officiate as an assistant to commissioner in 
Kumaoon, during Ueut. A. Ramsay’s absence, on 
med. certificate. 

Lieut. J Duncan, 28th N.I., to be an assistant to 
agent to Governor general 111 v augor and Nerbudda 
territories, v Cornet C. G. Fagan, who has been 
permitted to resign that appointment. 

Mr.J. Davidson to officiate as agent to Gover- 
nor-general at Bareilly. 
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Mr. G. P.Thompson to be judge of Ooruckpore 
Mr. Thompson to continue to exercise his func- 
tions as a special commissioner under Act Hi. 0 f 
of 1835. 

Mr. R. Montgomery to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Benares, from 1st Feb. Mr 
Montgomery to continue to officiate, till further 
orders, as magistrate and collector of Allahabad. 

MarrhG. Mr. R. B. Thornhill to be an assistant 
under commissioner of 18th or Jessorc division. 

Mr. G. P Singer to be deputy collector m Mid- 
napore under Reg. IX. of 1833. 

Sheik Looft Ally Khan Behadoor to be ditto 
ditto in Bchar under ditto ditto. 

7 . Mr.J If. Astell conform'd in apn. of senior 
mem* or of U.C.’s financial agency at Canton, from 
date of Mr. Jackson’s resignation, viz. 13th Nov 
1838. 

Mr H. M Clarke confirmed in app. of second 
member of II.C.’s financial agency at Canton, from 
lflth Nov. 1838. 

13. Mr. C. T. Davidson to be magistrate and 
collector of Purneah, but to officiate as joint m,i- 
gistiate and deputy collector of Noacolly till fur- 
ther orders. 

Mr. C. Martin to he deputy collector under Iteg. 
IX. of 1833, in /allah Midnaporc. 


The Hon. Sir Edward Ryan. Kt., has taken bis 
seat as president of the General Committee of Pub- 
lic lnstruc tion. 

Mr. George Alexander has resumed charge of Ids 
duties as deputy secretary to Government in the 
general department. 

Mr. R. B Thornhill, writer, is reported qualified 
for the public service by proficieiu y m two of the 
native languages, lie is to be attached to the Hen- 
gal prisidemy. 

Mi. George Edinonstone, jun., is permitted to 
proceed to M irzapore, and pioseeute his study of 
the oriental languages at (bat station, under the 
superintendence of Mr.W. Woodcock. 

Mr. George Alexander assumed charge of the 
general post office on the 1 st March. 

Lieut. Col. J. Stewart delivered over charge of 
the residency of Hyderabad to Major Cameron, on 
the 1st Feb. 

Capt. F. Chalmers, superintendent of the \sh- 
tagiam division, deliveml over t fiarge 01 his office 
to Capt. Briggs, the fourth assistant, on the 
30th Jan. 

Mr. A. Cumming, magistrate and collector of 
Mynpoone, repotted his return to this presidency 
from the Cape of G >od Hope on the 27tn Jan. 

The following gentlemen have been permitted to 
resign the lion. E. I. Company’s service.— Feb 14 
Mr. David Scott, from 1 st Feb.— Mr. G. It. Bor- 
ney, fiom jmh Feb.— 23. Mr. Charles Harding, 
from 2d March. 


Furlough* Sfc — Feb. 14. Mr George Adams, to 
Europe.— 20. Mr. T. R. Davidson, to Cape, for 
two years, for health.— Mr. W. M. Dirom, to .Sin- 
gipore, for four months, on private affairs.— J. 
Mr. Alex. Cumming, to Europe, for health.--'/, 
lion. H. B Devcreaux, officiating assistant to 
commissioner for government of teiritories 0 
H.H. the Rajah of M.sore, to sea, for five months, 
for health.— 28. Mr. C. J. II. Graham, to presi- 
dency, preparatory to applying to go to sea, ro 

health.— March 8 . Mr. T Hugon, sub-assistant to 
commissioner of Assam, to sea, for ten months, 
for health.-Mr. J.W. Salmond. resident counci - 
lor at Penang, an extension of leave to Gth April, 
to enable him to join his station. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb. 14. The Rev. Henry Fisher to be senior 
residency chaplain ami chaplain to the gao » 
ike effect from 7th Jan. . 

The Rev. H. S. Fisher to be district 
erhampore, from Gth Dec. bist. Mr. t ^ 
mlinue to officiate as junior presidency* P 
ntil further orders. 

Mr. M. A. Bignell to perform duties of ^ 
i archdeaconry of Calcutta, during Mr. AD 
bsente, on private affairs. 
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17. The Rev. W. Palmer, rttaplain of Nusseera- 
loart,' placed at disposal of Hon. the Deputy Gover- 
nor of Bengal. 

phe Rev. Anthony Hammond to be chaplain of 
Gluzeepore. 

The Rev Ralph Eteson to be assistant chaplain 
of c'awnpore. 

The Rev. R. P. Brooke to officiate as chaplain 

of Mhow. 


furloughs, S[C.— Jan. 27 The Rev. J. J. Tucker, 
eh,, plain of Saugor, to visit the lulls, for twelve 
months, for health.— March 3. The Rev. John 
Ikll, chaplain, to Europe. 


MILITARY appointments, 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

(By the Governor-General.) 
j u „. 17, 11133.— Colonel J. Coik, 51st N.I., ap- 
pointed to Dinapoie division of army, with rank 
,,l brigadier, during absence of Maj. Gen. W. 
If k lurds, t.n., on med. cert-, or unt'l further 
ordi rs. 

jan. ]((.— Lieut. E. P. Lynch, 16th Bombay 
M i., nominated to serve with British detachment 
111 Persia under command of Sir Ilemy Bcthune; 
to 1, jvc effect from date of Lieut. Lynch’s arrival 
at Shecraz. 

y,‘h 12.— Assist. Surg. II. M. Felix, Madras es- 
tih , |dai ed at disposal of Resident of Hyderabad, 
for employment in army of H.H. the Nizam. 

h‘l>. 20 —Lieut. G. P. Whish, (iOth N.I., to ofli- 
t late ,is deputy assist, qu mast gen., during (’apt. 
Ik’llcw’s aiiscnte on medical certificate, or until 
fuilhci ordeis. 

Fns. A. M. Berber, 61st N.I , to be m assistant 
111 office of (Quarter Master General of Army. 

]<rl> 22.— (’apt. John Welchman, 10th N.I., and 
second assist, adj. gen., to he first assist, adj gen., 
v. I’raigie app. deputy adj. gen. of army. 

( apt. P. Grant, 50th N.I., and commandant of 
Ruttianah Light inf. flat., to be second assist, adj. 
gen. ot arinv, v. Welchman. 

{’apt R Campbell, 43d N.I , to command Ilu 
rianali Light Inf. Ilat., v. Grant. 

(’apt. I. Scott, 55th N.I., to bo major of brigade 
to troops in (Jude, v. Sturt app. toOude Auxiliary 
Force. 

Feb. 27 —Officiating Civil Assist. Surg. G Paton, 
to be civil assist, surgeon at Ally Gurli, 
J’ntton. 


(By the President In Council). 

Fort William, Jan. 20, 1638 — Infantry. Maj. 
wm Burroughs to be lieut. col. from 21st Jan. 
Illfifl, v Lieut. Col. Jas. Watson retired. 

European Regt. (left wing), (’apt. I. A. Thoinp- 
son to lie major, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Thomas 
l.ysaglit to be capt. of a comp , and Ens. Edw. 
uagtny to he lieut., from 2lst Jan. 1838, 111 sue. to 
M'lj.Wm. Burroughs prom. 

!i>urg John Grant, apothecary to E. I. Company 
J Having reported his return), to assume duties of 
"Hi office from 1st Feb. 


M. 10.— 72d N /. Lieut. H. H. Lloyd to bo cat 
!” ■> and Elis. C. II. D. Spread to be lit u 

„ 01 V th Feb. 1(136, 111 sue. to Capt. C. II. Boisi 
gcii dec. 


nmnt!a eut ‘ S * Pott » rnr R s of engineers, re-aj 
La 11 as asslstan t to superintendent of Burclwa 
an(l Benares Road. 

•1. iLL 0111 ( * Ij - s P itta > corps of engineers, to h 
Le Jmnna aUt to ‘ Su P crilllenilcnt of canals westc 

mme?* — w S ? is , t ’ Sur K* C. C. Egerton to he sui 
httm. from 19th Feb. ll(38,v. Surg. J. M.Todddei 

liliLinL'!*' Ca y alr y Wm. Fisher admitted on cst. 
"oshinent, and prom, to comet. 

tolvi 7, J ; ,eut * and Brev * Capt.Wm. McGeorg 
lie |,p„? P ; of a co,T1 P-. and Ens. C. M. Bristow t 
R. lta„iT. n * sf dan ’ 1}) 3H * n SUCi Brev< Ma 
M i °r ’ rel,red on P cns <on of a lieut. col. 
Tiinhrdl to (L /1r } iller V' 2d-Lieut. Wrr 

Ist-LlCuL anH 20th Feb. 16,30, s 

UL and B rcv. Capt. G. J. Cookson dec.- 


Supemum. 2d- Lieut. John Eliot brought on effec- 
tive strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg John Menzies to be surgeon, from 
1st March 11DH, v. Surg. T. M. Munro retired. 

Capt.Wm. Prescott, 2d Madras N.I., to be a tem- 
porary aide-de-camp on personal staff of President 
In Council, from this date, v. Caine. 

Mm eh 12. — European Regt (left wing). Lieut. 
A. Stewart to be capt of a comp., and Ens. H. B. 
Walker tn be lieut., from 5th March 1638, in sue. 
to Capt. Charles Wilson, transf. to Inv. estab. 

Assist. Surg. Benj. Wilson to be surgeon, from 
1st March 1836, v. Surg. John Turner retired. 


(By the Commander-in-Chief.) 

Head-Quarters, Nor. 15, 1837- — The following 
removals made in llegt. of Artillery Maj. T. 
Chadwick (on sick leave) from 2d to4th bat. , Maj. 
P. L. Pew from 4th to 2d bat., and to join its head 
quarters at Nasseerabad. 

The following division and other orders confirm- 
ed;— Assist. Surg. It. C. Guise to afford medical 
aid to 73d N.I., and s urg, J. How to do duty with 
41st do.; date 27th Get.— Kiis.W. B. Lumlcv,57th 
N.I , to act as adj. and qu. mast, to Invalid Bat. at 
Chun.tr, m room of Cap . McKean, as a temp, ar- 
rangement; date 5th Nm.— Lieut. P, Mainwanng 
*o officiate as 2d in comm md of Sylliet L. Inf. 
Bat., during absence, on leave, of Lieut. E. R. 
Lyons, date 5th May.— Lieut. W. Gibb, acting 
adj. left wing JUh N.I., to receive charge of sta- 
tion staff ollne, and records at Mynpoone , date 
lath Oct. 

Ens W. Hooper to do duty with 43d N.I., at 
Cawnpore, from 271 h Get. 

Nor. 18 — The following removals and postings 
made m llegt of Artilleiy ;— Capts.G. H. liawlm- 
son (on rml employ) tiom lsr i omp. 1st bat. to 1st 
eomji 4th bat ; \V. J. Symons (priK'ceding on 
furl.) fium Ntiouip 3d b it. to 6th comp. 6lh bat. ; 
A. Ablxitt from 2d comp 2d bat. to 1st eomp. 3d 
bat., II Garbctt from bill comp. Cth bat. to 4th 
comp. 2d bat.; W. Anderson (new prom.) to 2d 
cotnp. 2d bat.— lst-Lieuts. and Biev. C'apts J. B. 
Backhouse from 1st comp. 4th bat, to 1st tr. 2(1 
brigade, E. II. Ludlow (oil furl.) from 2d comp. 
2d bat. to 4th < omp. 1st hat. ; R. G. McGregor (on 
staff employ) from 2d comp. 4lh bat. to 3d comp, 
bth bat.— Nt-Lieuts. W. S. Pillans (on furl.) from 
3d (omp. 6th bat. to 2d comp. 4th hat. , J. Trower 
from 1st tr. 2d brigade to 3d comp. 5th bat, ; J. L. 
(’. Ruhaidsou (new prom.) to 2d comp. 5th bat.— 
2d Lieuts. E. U. E. Wilmot (on furl.) from 4th tr. 
2d brigade to 4th comp. 5th hat. ; J. S. Phillips (on 
st ill employ) from 2d comp. 4th bat. to 4th tr. 2d 
brigade; W. Hay (brought on effective strength) 
to 2d coinp. 1st bat. 

Noe. 20.— 1st- Lieut. E. G Austin, 1st tr. 2d bri- 
gade, to act as adj. and qu. mast, to (.’apt. Hick- 
man’s detachment ; date 2'Jth Get. 

Xov 22. — The following regimental and other 
orders confirmed :— Lieut. J. MacAdam to act as 
adj. to 33d N.I., during indisposition of Lieut. 
Bremer; date 2d Nov. -Lieut. G. Buklulph to act 
as adj. to 45th N.I., dunng indisposition of Lieut. 
Uiddulph; date 30th Get. 

Dn. 11.— Lieut, and Brev (’apt. G. J. Cookson, 
adj. of left wing 2d bat. artillery, to act as adj. to 
Sirhmd division, v. I.ieut. Reid proceeding to join 
his bat. ; date 1st Dee. 

Dee 20.— Assist Surg. J. Murray, m d., doing 
duty with 2d tr. 1st brigade horse artillery, to nf- 
foirl medical aid to artillery division at Mhow till 
return of Assist. Surg. G. G. Brown, m.d. ; and 
Assist. Surg. G. Hodgson to deliver over medical 
charge of 1st comp. 3d bat. artillery to Dr. Murray ; 
date 7th Dec. 

The following removals and postings to take 
place in Regt. of Artillery lst-Lieuts. J. II. 
\l( Donald (adj. bth bat.) to 1st comp, bth bat ; C. 
S. Reid (adj. 5th bat.) to 1st comp. 5lh bat. , Z. M. 
Mallock from 3d comp. 7th bat to 1st eomp. 4th 
bat. ; M. Mackenzie (new prom.) to 4th ti. 3d bri- 
gade horse artilleiy.— 2d-Lieuts. T. J. W. Hunger- 
ford (on furl.) from 1st tr. 3d brigade to 3d coinp. 
7th bat. ; J H. Smyth (on staff employ) from 2d 
comp. 7th hat. to 1st tr. 2d brigade; J W. Kaye 
from 7th comp. 7th bat to 3d comp. 1st bat. ; G. 
H. Clifford (brought on effective strength) to 2d 
eomp. 4th bat. 

Dec. 25.— Lieut. T. Young to act as adj. to 2d 
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N.L, during absence, on leave, of Lieut. Kay; 
date 15th Dec. 

Doc 20.—' The following division and regimental 
orders confirmed :— Surg. W. Dyer, of tlth, to pro- 
ceed to Chittagong, and assume medical charge of 
fOlh N.I.; date 14th Dec.— Lieut. W. (5. Horne to 
act as adj. to 54th N.I., during absence of Lieut. 
Graham, on leave; date 1st Dec. 

Jan. 7, 1 am— Lieut. R. Waller, acting adj. to 1st 
brigade artillery, to perform dutii s of adj. to Sir- 
hind division of ditto, in room of Brev. Capt. G. J. 
Cookson permitted to resign the situation ; date 
14th Dec. 

Jan. 0.— Veterinary Surg. W. P. Barrett posted 
to 1st brigade horse artillery at Kurnaul. 

Jan. Id.— Lieut. W. L. Mackeson to act as adj. to 
19th N.I., v. Smith proceeding on leave of ab- 
sence; date Kith Dec. 

Artillery (4tli Rat.) Lieut. F. Gaitskell, from 3d 
bat., to be adj. and qu. mast., v, Cardcw dec. 

Jan. 11.— Assist. Surg G. E. Christopher, of 2d 
L.C., to deliver over medical charge of 3dth N.L 
to Assist. Surg.T. Russel, 1st L.C., and to perform 
medical duties of 2(lth N.l during its march to- 
wards Mynpoone; date Nccmuch 20th Dec. 

Tlie following Cornets and Ensigns, lately ad- 
mitted on tstab., to join and do duty with corps 
specified -.—Cornets J. J. Galloway and J. Miami 
with 5th L at Cawnporc ; R. Christie, 8th do., 
at Saltanporc, Benares.— Ensigns J. P. P.T Haw- 
key with 05th N.I., at Berhampore, W. Mayne, 
4th do., at Goruckpore; A. Robinson, 65th do., at 
Berhampore ; J. C. Fitzmaurice, 51st do., at J)i- 
napore; R. J. Farre, bid do., at Cawnporc; O. 
Cavenagh, 31st do., at Allahabad ; W. W. D.Voyle, 
5th do., at Secrole, Benares ; A. Carrington and A. 
Turner, 1st do., at Saugor, B. M. Lovcday, 31st 
do., at Agra. 

Col. Jaim-sCock removed from 12th to51stN.L, 
v. Col. Henry Hodgson from latter to former corps. 

Jan. 12.— A c sist. Surg. A. Henderson, 50th regt., 
to relieve Assist, ’-urg. J Anderson, m.d., from 
niedii al charge of troops on duty at Smghbhoom , 
date 30th Dec. 

Ens. J. J. Mainwaring, at his own request, re- 
moved from Kurop. regt. to 4 id N.L at Bareilly. 

The following Knsigns posted to corps specified, 
anddireited to join Ensigns R.W. 11. Fanshawe 
to riglit wing Europ. regt., at Agia ; Win. Mayne, 
49th N.L, at Necmurh; (). Cavtnagh, 32d do., at 
Dacca; Thomas Cole. 2d do., at Barraikpore; 
Athill Turner, 1st do , at Saugor , James Paitulln 
(not arrived), right wing Europ. regt., at Agra . I). 
C. Shute, 10th do., at Cuttack; .1 C. Lamb, 32d 
do., at Nuss-erabad ; C. P. Trower, 2!kl do., at 
Agra ; \uthur Carrington, 24th do., at Muinapore; 
H. J. W. (’atter, 60! h < o , at lliissingahad , R. I 
Farre, 72d do., at Mhow ; B M. Lo\cday, J5ih 
ilo., at BarraLkpore; J. K. Forbes, 10th do., at 
Lucknow; W. \V. D.Voyle, 9th do., -it Chitta- 
gong; J. C. Fitzmaurice, 2d do., at Lui know ; j. 
S. Patou, 14th do, at Agra; Thomas Spankio, 
u. A., 4fltli do., at Delhi ; John Rohmsoii,(i9th do., 
at Saugor ; P. H. K. Dewaat, 54th do , at Fulteh- 
gurh ; 11. A. Sandeman, 49th do., at N<\ much , A. 
<C. Plowden, 50th do., under t.rdtis for Mirz.ipore; 
Alex. Skene (on leave to V. D. Lend), 09th do., at 
Allahabad; M.B. Whisli, 2<ith do., at Bandall ; 
William Smith, 58lh do, under older* ior Bar- 
rackpoTe; Edward Close, 32d do. at Dacca; Peter 
Drummond, 22d do., at Nussccrahad ; J. G. Ste- 
phen, doth do., at Mhmv, 1). C. Alston, iOili do , 
at Meemt; William Hooper, 12th do., at Barrack- 
pore; Frederick Mills, 54th do., at Meemt, J. P. 
P. T. Hawkey, 74th do , under or dels tor Nussee- 
rabad ; James Clarke, 1st do., at Saugor; R. 11. 
Hicks, right wmg Europ regt., at Agra; C. P. 
White, 38th do., at Delhi , Alex. Robinson, 19th 
do., at Cuttack; W. 11. Williams (not arrived), 
R7th do., at Khyouk Phyoo, in Arracan. 

Jan. 13.— Licut.Cols H. Hall lemoved from 13th 
to 52d N.L, and G. B. Util from 52d to 13th do. 

Jan. 15.— Lieut. W. Kennedy to act as mterp. 
and qu. mast, to .58th N.l , v. Rollings proceeding 
on duty ; date 3d Jan. 

Lieut. G. P. Brooke to act as adj. to left wing 
68th N I., during its separation from head quarters 
of regt. ; date 2 tlth Dec. 

lit Brigade llor.se AitiUery. lst-Licut andBiev. 
Cant. J. B. Backhouse, fiom 2d brigade, to be adj. 
arm qu. mast., v. Andeison pi out. 


Jan. 17.— Capt. J. Saunders to act as intern. and 
qu. mast, to 50th N.I., v. Robertson proceeding 
on duty; date 26th Dec. g 

Feb. 1.— Assist. Surg. D. MacNab, m.d., app. to 
medical charge of 41st N.l., and Surg. J. Row to 
that of 3d do. ; date 14th Jan. 

Capt. H Templer, 7th N.J., to officiate as major 
of brigade at Cawnpore, v. Holmes who has bee n 
permitted to resign the situation ; date 25th Jan. 

Capt. P. Mainwaring, 33d N.l. (doing duty with 
Sylhet L.I., and lately prom.), to rejoin the corps 
to which he belongs at J ublmlpore. 

28th N.l. Lieut. E. T. Tierney to be interpreter 

and quarter master. 

Feb. 7.— The following removals and postings of 
medical officers made:— Surgs. T. M. Munrofrom 
58th to 35th N.L; J. Row from 73d to 58th do.; 
W. Dyer from 8th to 55th do.; E. Clarkson (on 
furl ) to 49th do. ; N. Morgan (on furl.) to (iid do. ; 
W. E. Carte, a.ji., from 13th to 71st do. ; J. Gnf- 
flfths from 28th to 13th do.; G. Turnbull from 
fiUth to 28th do. ; and R. Shaw, new prom., to 5th 
do.— Assist. Surgs. II. M. Tweildell (on furl.) from 
67th to 25th N.l.; J. C. Brown, doing duty with 
67th N.l , posted to the regt. ; W. Jacob fromffith 
to 64th do. ; E. J. Agnew (on furl.) from 5fi>th to 
31st do, ; J. II. Serrell from 53d to left wing 44th 
do.; D. MaeNab, m.d , from 3d to 1st do.; T. 
Chapman, m.d. (on furl.), to 39th do. 

Feb. 8.— 1«( N.l. Lieut. C. Wright to be adj., v. 
Burn prom (The app. , on 2(ith Jan., of Lieut. 
Wright to lx- interp. and qu. mast , cancelled.) 

Lieut. R.T. Sandeman, 33d N.L, to continue to 
act as interp. and qu. mast, to 1st N.L, until fur- 
ther orders, 

Feb 9 — Assist. Surg. A. Bc-attie, civil assist- 
surg,, to art as assist, garrison surgeon at Allaha- 
bad, during alvence. 011 duty, of Assist, burg. 
Christie; date 9th Jan. 

The G.Os. of 20lh and 31st Jan., directing an ex- 
change of e mks betwi en Superintending Surgs. (’ 
Campbell and S Ludlow, appointing (Minuting 
Superintending Surg. G. King to Agra, and ninni- 
nitmg Surg. R. Brown to ait as garrison surgeon at 
Chunur, cancelled ; and those otluers to remain 111 
performance of duties in which they were m-\ (-rally 
engaged previous to publication of the orik is. 

Fib. 14.— Lieut. Col. I0I1.1 Taylor (on full.) re- 
moved from 29th to J5th N.L, and Lieut. Col. W 
Burroughs (new prom.) posted to *hh do,, v 
Taylor. 

Feb. 1(>.— 38f/i N.l. Lieut. Win. Kennedy tn he 
inteip. and qu. mast., v, Rollings app to Guile 
Auxiliary Force. 

419k N 1. Ens. C. Hasell to be adj., from hi 
Jan. 18.18, v.Tioup. app. to Oude Auxdi.uy Force, 

Lieut I. G. B. Baton, of ljfb, t«> act as inteip 
and qu mast, lo ."/"Lii N.l., during absence-, on 
leave, of Lieut. CurLis (then- being no qualified 
olhi c-r present with flic regt ) 

Assist Mug. 11. J. Tuckc-r, m.d., ofln mting as 
civil surgeon at Moozufh-rnnggur, a]ip. to medical 
charge ot left wingfilst N.l m Kc-maoon. 

Fn>. 19, — Major It. Hawkc-s, at his own lequesl, 
permitted to rosum command of 3d local horse, 
and to join 9th L.C., to which he belongs, at Nus 
seecabad. 

Feb. 20.— Assist. Smgs. A. Mcl). Stuart (on lurl ) 
removed from 5th Local Horse to 2d N.L and J' 
B. Mac don ild from 3<1 L.C. to 5th local hor.se. 

Assist. Surg. A. Gibbon, on arrival of 53th N.L 
at Barrac-kpoie, to rejoin European regt. at Agra, 
to which he stands posted. 

The following Assist. Surgeons, now at General 
Hospital, to proceed and do duty under Superin- 
tending Surgeons at stations specified, viz.— L. 
Watson, Meerut; G. S. Cardew, Agra; J.Aniott, 
m.d., Cawiipous. 

Ens. Wm. Egerton, 2d N.L, to ilo duty with Syl- 
het L. Inf. Bat., and directed to join. 

Feb. 21.— Lieut. G. J. Montgomery to act ns ndj- 
to 15th N.L, v. Abbott placed at disposal of J in- 
dent 111 Council ; date 10th Dec. 1837* 

Assist. Surg. F. Anderson, m.d., doing duty wifi 1 
6, 3d N L, to proceed to Bhopawar, and affiini me 
tlicul aid to 5th local horse, and Surg B. Bell, ( 
Ooth, lo pcrfcirin medical duties of Odd 1 cgt. ! 

Pn now 7th l-'c b. 

Feb. 23. — Assist. Surg. Alex. Uiyu-, m.d., rC 
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moved from 2d to 1st brigade horse artillery, and 
directed to join head quarters at Kurnaul. 

Feb- 26.— The following removals and postings 
ordered:— Col. (Brigadier) John Tombs from Oth 
to 4lh L.C. : Col. Samuel Smith (new prom.) to 
itth do Lieut. Col. James Caulieild, r.ii. fon stall' 
employ) from 1st to 3Lh do.; Lieut. Col. J. VV. 
Koberdeau mew prom.; to 1st do 

ppb' 27.— Lieut. Brev. Capt. and Adj. G H. Ed- 
wards, 13th N.I., to act as station staff at Nussee- 
raliad* during alisenre, on duty, of Capt. and Bri- 
gade Majoi La '1'ouche ; date 9th Feb. 

Cornet Matthew Wood posted to 4th L.C., and 
directed to join. 

Feb. 23. —The following division and other or- 
ders confirmed —Cornet A. S. Galloway to pro- 
ceed toCawnpore, ami do duty with 5th L.C. at 
that station; date 13th Fell.— Em. G. Dalston to 
act as adj. to 53th N.I., v. Parker proceeding on 
leave, as a temp, arrangement 1 date 28th Feb.— 
Iaeut. T. Riddell to act as adj. to doth N. I, during 
absence of Lieut. Wlusli , date 4th Feb.— Brev. 
Capt. J. Christie, 31 L.C\, to act as station staiF 
at kurnaul, during absence, on duty, of the deputy 
Assist. Adj. Gen. ot .Sjrhind division ; date 3d Feb. 

Capt.W. Mactier, 4th L.C., to otli< late .w deputy 
,udge ridv. gen. to Sirhind division ot army,’ during 
absent e, on leave, of ('apt. Angelo. 

\luuh 2. — The following Neemuch station order 
confirmed Licui. C. Codringlon, 49th N.l , to 
ait as staff' to a dct.n hment v eonsM mg of 39th and 
4«)th regts. N.L, 2 companies 71st N.l , left wing 
da local horse, and right ing 4th do.) under com- 
mand of Col. C. R. "kaidon; Suig. J. (bug to 
aflord inedHalaid to flank companies of 71st N I. , 
and \ssist. ‘surg. J. Worrall, m.d., to pet form me- 
dical duties ot left wn.g 3d local hoi sc; date ljth 
Feb. 

Ens. I. Moincson, 30th N.I., to act as inteip. 
and qu mast, to 1st L C., during absent c of Lieut, 
smith, fioni 19th Feb. 

Mnuh 3 —50 th N.l. Lieut. C. J. II. Peireau to 
lie adj., v. 1’aiker pint ceded 0.1 full to Europe. 

Lieut. Inteip. and Qu. Mast. W. Lamb, 51st N.l , 
to art ns stafon staff at Dmapoie, during .disc nee, 
on tltdv, of Capt. Thompson ; date J9lh Feb 

2d Lieut. W.Tmibrell to act as adj. to left wing 
0 1 hit. artillery, v Cooksondet ; date 20th Feb. 

Pei unfit d to Reside, <!$<'. — I)ee. 29. Capt. ('.Gale, 
im tstab , to ieside and draw his piy.uid nllow- 
anits it Snnli, instead of at Dinapore. — l.m 7 
('apt It. Ait ken, mv. est.ih., m lulls noitli of 
I)e> mil, and diaw his pay and allowances from 
Mieuit pay office. 

Tmidfi 1 tni to Tnmhd Establishment . — Mari h 5 
('apt t harles Wilson, left wing European regt., at 
ins own request —12. Capt. C. II. White, Oth L.C., 
at Ins own request, from 20th Feb. 

Pet Dotted to retnc fmm the S etviee . — Feb 26. 
Mug 1 horn. is M. Munro, from 1st March.— ('apt. 
antlihev. Maj. Richard Uayldon, 7th N L, assist. 
fl dj gen. Benares division, on pension of a lieut. 
<<>l., tioin 1st Jail. 1333, in eontoimity to G.Os. of 
-'dh Lei. 1U37* — Maieh 12. Surg. John Turner, on 
pe ision of his rank, from 1st March. 


E rami nation. — Lieut. Interp. and Qu. Mast. G. 
* 0, t, 3d N I , having been pronoumed bv the e\- 
aminers of the College ot Fort William qualified 
Mr the duties of interpreter, that otlieer is ex- 
empicd from further examination in the native 
•augu.iges 


Returned to duty, from Europe. — Fell. 19 
>• S. Burt, corps of ungmccis — 2(». Caj 
1 r ‘ l ?i Ur » ~ (l L.C. — lst-Lieut. and Brev. Capt 
iuHow artillery — Lieut. O. Campbell, 4.': 
—Lns. F. Maitland, 4th N.l. 


furloughs. 

rul l> ,. Ru>ope -~ J:in - Capt. F. Abbott, corps of 
dim, tCrs * < 1 M P nvate affairs.— Lieut. G.T, Greene, 
on, ;. 011 l . htt0 -~ Lieut. N. A. Parker, 5Jlth N.I., 
T‘‘ U r °r L,eut 'T. C. Walker, 26th N.l., on ditto. 
qC... M ‘saae Jackson, on ditto.— Assist. Mirg. E. 
N Uon.for health.— Brev. Capt. Edw. Brace, 43th 
• *<>r one year without pay, on private affairs. 


—Feb. 19. Col. J. F. Dundas, regt. of artillery, on 
private affairs; Assist. SuTg. James Stokes, m.d., 
on ditto.— 26. Lieut. J. Phillott, 10th N.I., for 
health.— March 5. Lieut. A. Turner, 1st N.l., for 
health.— 12 Capt. J. S. Hodgson, 12th N.I., for 
health.— Capt. A. Charlton, 74th N.I., second in 
command ol Assam L.luf., for health. 

To Visit Allahabad and Presidency (preparatory 
to applying for permission to retire from the ser- 
vice .—Feb. 12. Maj. D. D. Anderson, 29th N.L. 

To Himalaya Mountains .— March 9. Capt. J. 
Drummond, commanding the Khounliah l’aik 
Company, for eleven months, for health. 

To New South Wales. — Feb. 19. Capt. H. W. 
Bellew, 56th N.L, deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., 
for two years, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Feb. 19. Col. Wm. C. 
Faithfull,r.n., 2!Hh N.l., for two years, for health. 
— Maj. G. D. S tod dart, 9th L.C., presidency pay- 
master, for ditto ditto. — March 12. Lieut. A. Rain- 
say, 34th N.L, assistant to commissioner jn Ke- 
maoon, for two years, for health. 

To Aurangabad . — March 5. Ens.W. M. Roberts, 
30th N.L, for six months, on private affairs. 


OUDE AUXILIARY FORCE. 

The appointment of 10ns. M. E. Slicrw ill, 69th 
N.l , under date the 2nth Jan. 1933, to serve with 
the Oude Auxiliary Forte, is hereby laurelled, it 
appearing to heat variance with the G.O. under 
date 24th Sept. 1332. 


IIER MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

Ihad-tjuattei s, Jan. 6, 1330. - Lieut. Arthur 
Wilkinson, 13th F«, to have rank ot iapt. by brevet 
in East Indies only, trom J4th I Hi 1337. 

I" 6 3. — The undermentioned officers to have 
rank of capt. by brevet 111 East Indies only Lieut, 
J. Cameron, 4th l\, fmm 24th Dei. 1323; Lieut. 
A. 11. Marshall, J!Hh 1'., from 15lh Aug. 1330. 

The Commandir-in-Chief has hien plpased to 
make tin* following promotions, until the pleasure 
ot her Maieslv shall lie known — 

6th Foot. Eos. E. J. Blaiuklcy to be lieut. with- 
out purih., v. English dec., l/tli Jail. IHttk 

Uhl boot. Lieut. Cohn Buchanan to lie capt. 
without purih, v. Moore dee.; and Ens. John 
Grant to be lieut. without ]>urch , v Buchanan 
pioin., 15th J.ui. 1333. 


H31I HUGHS 

To England. - J 111. 6. Lieut. Morris, 40th F.,for 
health — 1 lent. W. W. Powell, 9th F., on private 
atfaiis —Lieut. S. Stowed, 17th F.,* on ditto.— 
Lieut 11. Downes, 44th F., on ditto —Qu. Mast. 
Janus Willox, .54th F., on ditto.— Feb. 1 Surg. 
Haroourt, 2d F.— Lieut Glover, 55th F.— Lieut. 
I). T. Giant, 44th F.— 15. Surg. Macdonnell, 57th 
F., for health.-- Lieut E. G. Swinton, 3d L.D., 
tor he llth. — Lieut. J. O. Burrulge, Kith Lancers, 
for health.— Ens. W. B. Park, 2(ith F., for health. 
—Lieut. Bennett, 2d F., on private affairs.— 22. 
Lieut, and Adj. D. Cooper, 17th F., for health. — 
Lieut. J. Espinasse, 4th F„ for purpose of retiring 
on h.p.— March 1. Capt. T. Sliadtorth, 57th F., 
on private affairs.— Cant. D, MacAndrew, 49th F., 
for health.— Lieut. J. Martin, 3d L. Drags., to Pre- 
sident y, and eventually to England, on private 
affairs. 

Cancelled .— The leave to England granted to 
Lieut. J. 11 Shailforth, 57th F., on 14th Doc. last. 


SHIPPING. 

An wuls m the Rivet. 

Fkh. 17. Eulahe, Douzellc, from Bourbon.— 19. 
Volunteer, Mi Mlnn, and leanhoe, Gibson, both 
from Liverpool.— 23. Mona, Gill, trom Liverpool 
and Mauritius; Drummore, My hie, from Newcas- 
tle; Prevoynnte, Guillam, from Bourbon — 24. John 
Hepburne, Robertson, from Moulinein and Ran- 
goon.— 26. Euphrasia, Payet, from Mauritius.— 
23. Kail Grey, Adamson, from Liverpool , George 
Gardiner, Taylor, from Philadelphia.— March 1. 
Guyne, Fairweather, from Moulmein — 3. H.M.S. 
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Wolf, Stanley, from Madras; Ariel , Warden, from 
China.— A. Frasquita, Herrichen, from Bourbon.— 
7. Oitheri'Mp, Brown, from Cape ; Heywood, Jones, 
from Bombay and Mangalore.— fl. Gilbert Munro, 
Nicholson, from Mauritius; Elephanta , Buchanan, 
from Liverpool; Sophia, Grimwood, from Bom- 
bay and C a tin an ore ; Donna Pa scon, Hullock, 
from Mauritius and Ceylon.— 9. Sultana, Page, 
from Bombay; H.C. steamer Diana, Congalton, 
from Moulmein and Amherst.— 12. t 'ho, llossig- 
nol, from Mauritius; CaUutta, Bentley, fiom 
Moulmein and Amherst.— 15. Krishtia, Robson, 
from Khyouk Phyoo and Akyab.— 16. Robarts, 
Elder, from London, Cape, and Madras. 

Depart U) et from Calcutta. 

March 9. London, King, for Liverpool.— 10. 
Astronome, Benard, for Bourbon; Ctiiha, Le- 
vesque, for ditto; Francis Wanlcn, Nacoda, for 
Point de Gallc and Bombay.— 12. llaidce. Symers, 
for Mauritius; John Adam, Kales for Point de 
Galle and Bombay.— 14. Ernies, Paul, lor Liver- 
pool; Royal Saxon, Benner, for London ; Bught 
Planet, Steel, for Australia ; Ann, M( Cowan, for 
China ; Resolution, Dixon, for Madras. 

Sailed J tom Sauqoi . 

Fkiv. 15. Stiathisla, Griffin, for N.S. Wales — 17. 
St. George, Thomson, for Bristol. — HI. EU'.ubcth, 
Manook, for Moulmein and Rangoon. — 20. 
H.N.M.S. Bellona, to sea; Snellhead, Fergussoti, 
for Holland.— 21. Robot Lc Dtuble, LaPorte, for 
Bourbon; Diane, Ireland, for Havre. — 23. Ganges, 
Amiel, for Bordeaux; L oid Awklund, N yllie, for 
Mauritius; Mnnuirh, McNeilage, for Liveipnol ; 
Emily June, SheKtonc, for Singapore; Hydmss, 
Nacoda, for Red Sea; Two Sotos. — 25. Duke of 
Ruicleugh, Martin, for Cape and London — 20. 
Pern, Gray, for N.S Wales.— 27 • H.M.S. Tutor, 
Crozier, to sea.— 23. Swallow, Macalister, tor Ma- 
dras.— Mari h 1. Eduuaid, Ducom, for Bordeaux; 
Sulhmaney. McFarlanc, fot Singapore and China, 
—3. Will Watih, Barrington, for Penang and Sin- 
gapore.— 4. Emet aid Isle, Dnvei, for Madras and 
N.S. Wales. — 8. Paragon, Cook, for Liverpool; 
Bahamian, T izard, for London; Cornwall, Bell, 
for Cape and London ; Thomas Grenville, Thorn- 
hill, for Cape and London; Lenolna, Owen, for 
London ; Samuel Raker, Wild, tor Mauntius ; Ca- 
vendish Bentmck, Mackenzie, tor Point de Galle 
and Mauritius. — 9. Sumutia, Stewart, tor Batavia; 
Solomon Shaw, Nacoda, for Muscat.— 10. Alode, 
Querouare, and Cornier de Rom bon, Dubois, both 
for Bout bon; Tinamaia, Wilson, for Liverpool; 
Cordovan, llupeyron, for Bordeaux —12. Sir Ed- 
ward Hr/un, Pybus, for Smgapoiennd ( hina.-l.'l. 
Belli awn, Crawford, for Bmsorah and Bush ire.— 
14. Susan, Young, for Livti pool.— 1(5. Ann, Mc- 
Gowan, for China; H.M.S. Wolf, Stanley, for 
Moulmein ; Vuttay Salma, Gillett, for Bombay and 
Malabar. 


Departure of Pa<tsenye> s. 

Pei- Emerald Isle, for N.s.Waks, via Madras — 
Mrs. Lock; Mrs. Becher; Mrs. Louglm.ui ; Mrs. 
Bellow; Mrs. Yeatman; Mis Chisholm; Mis. E. 
B. Gleeson ; Mrs. J. 11. Gleeson; J. Donnitlmrne, 
Esq., C.S ; Dr. E. J. Yeatman, Lieut. Charles 
Graham; Lieut. H. Bet her; Cunt J. M. Lough- 
11n.i1 ; Mr, E. B Gleeson; Mr. J. 11. Gleeson; Capt. 
Bellew . Mr C. Cardew; Kns. Muntly; Mr.W.J. 
Browne; Capt. Chisholm ; Capt.lnnos, H.M.. ‘kith 
regt. ; Mr. Bayldon , several childien and savants. 
—For Madras; Miss Carr; Lieut. Jackson; Mr. 
Lindsay; Mr. Elliott. 


Freights to London (March 17).— Broken Stow- 
age, £2. 10s. to £3. per ton ; Sugar and Salt- 
petre, £4. 15s. to £5. per do. ; Rice, CD. 5s. to 
£‘5. lbs. per do. ; Oil Seeds, Oils in cases, and Jute, 
£5. 10s. to £i. 15s. per do.; Hides, and Coffee, 
,£‘5. 10s. to ,£'6. per do. ; Safflower, Shell Lae, and 
Lac Dye, £5. 10s, to £6. per do. ; Indigo, and Silk 
Piece Goods, £0. l()s. to £7. per do. ; Raw Silk, 
£7. to £7. 10s. per do. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 23. At Meerut, the lady of Major R. Stew, 
art, 61st N.I., of a daughter; 


Dec. IS. At Saugor, the lady of Lieut. G 
P. Thomas, assistant to tho commissioner, oi 
a 6on. 

16. At Cuttack, the lady of Lieut. H. Smyth 
artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Cali utta, the lady of A. H. Arratoon, Esq^ 
of twm boys. 

17. At Cuttaik, the lady of Lieut. Righy, en g i. 
ncers, of a son. 

18. At Dacca, the lady of Lieut. Darwin Cooke, 
56th regt., of a son. 

— Mrs. Jos. Samuel, jun., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. R. Burgess, of a daughter. 

19. Mrs. J. P. Row well, of a daughter. 

20. At Bitncoorah, the lady of Major Geo. R. 
Pemberton, 5bth N.l , of a daughter. 

— In Fort William, the lady of E. P. Gilbert, 
H M. 26th regt., of a daughter. 

— At Chittagong, the lady of Capt. A. H. Jelli- 
coe, 55th N.L. of a daughter 

23. At Midnapoor, the lady of Abercromby 
Dick, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

— Mts. M.Wittiuhaker, of a ,on. 

26. Mrs. Lit. Howatson, of a daughter. 

27. Mrs. It M. (’row, of a daughter. 

28. Mrs. E. Paudelld, of a daughter. 

30. Mrs. J. C. Baptist, of a daughter. 

Jan. f. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Abbott, of 
the artillery, of a son 

«. At Kurnaul, the lady of Brcv. Capt. Stehelin, 
interp.to H.M. 13th L.lnf., of a daughter. 

10. At Nusscerabad, the lady of Burg. Dalryni- 
ple, 9th L.C., of a son. 

— Mrs F. IT. Penney, of a daughter. 

14. At Allahabad, the lady of Burg. J. Johnstone, 
m.o., of a daughter. 

21. Mrs. U Barber, iun., of a daughter. 

28. At Hnshungabad, the lady of Lieut. Mac- 
Gregor, 66th N.L, of a son and heir. 

30. \t Nusseerabad, the lady of Capt. H, N. 
Worsley, 74th N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Kulderpore, the lady of Capt.W.Boothby, 
ol’ a daughter. 

Feb. 2. At Loodtanah, the lady of Capt. J. Hal- 
kett Craigie, 20th N.L, of a son 

3. Mrs G. Galloway, of a daughter. 

4. At Mhow, the lady of Lieut, Col. John Tul- 
locli, of a daughter. 

— At Arrali, Shahabad, the lady of S. H. Bat- 
son, Esq., civil assist, sure., of a daughter. 

7. At Neemuch, the lady of Capt. R. F. Mae- 
vitie, 4 ( lth N.l , of a son. 

10. At Jubbulpore, the lady of Maj. W. H. Slce- 
man, 1st N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Agra, Mrs. J. Panton, of a son. 

12. At Chittagong, Mrs. A. R.. Smith, of a son 

13. At lknares, the lady of Lieut. F. It. Ellis, 
41st N.L, of a son. 

— Mrs. K. G. Stewart, of a son. 

14. At Birdpore, Gorrockpore, the lady of Hugh 
Gibbon, Esq., of a son. 

hi. At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. James 
Bowjct, of a daughter. 

18. At Howrah, the wife of the Rev. J. D. Ellis, 


— At Garden Reach, the lady of C J. Richards, 

Esq., of a son. r 

19. Upon the river near Sacregally, the ludy 01 
Capt. G.W. Phillips, of a son 

— Mrs. Charles Brownlow, of a son 

— At Sullanpore, Benares, the lady of Lieut. 1 . 
B Studdy, Hi h L.C., of a son. 

20. Mrs. Charles F. Uomt'Tt*, of a son. 

P 21. At Kholna, Jcssore, Mrs.W. H. S. Rainey, 0 

__ At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. John Currie, of 
Cossitollah, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. T. K. Crosby, of a daughter. 

22. At Kuril iul, the lady of Capt. H. Garbett, 
artillery, of a daughter. . , 

2.3. AtFuttyghur, Mrs. Charles Sutherland, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs. Berkeley, of a son. 

24. Mrs. James Stark, of a son. 

25. At Calcutta, the lady of A. A. Anthony, 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. P. Green, of a daughter. 

27 Mrs. Thomas Lakin, of a son. 

— The lady of the Rev. J. Lmcke, of a son. 
March 2. At Pussewa, Juanpore, the lady 01 

cent Tregear, Esq., of a son. n.mhar. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. Du 
H.M. 31st regt., of a daughter, still born. q{ 

5. At Semulbarru Factory, Puroeah, tneiau/ 

G. Walker, Esq., of a daughter. 



Remitter.— Madras, 

__ At Seawah the lady of Mqjor Sibbald, 4I*t 

^ 6 ’’Mrs* F^. h F^gutton, of a son. 

7 ! At Calcutta, the wife of Rajah Apurvakriihna 

QahaHu^of ° ade Row> rtie t oc jy 0 f j. f. Leith, 

■cafi of a daughter. 

U A t Benares, the lady of C. C. Pigott, Esq., 

Kith N.I., of a son. 

L Mrs. F. Boczalt, of a still-born son. 

At Calcutta, the lady of L. A. llichy, Esq., 

At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Smith, of a son. 
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— At Barrackpora, C. L Harrison, Eaq., fifth 
regt N.I., to Mary Anne, fifth daughter of the late 
Capt. Tritton, H.M. 24th Drags 
13. At Calcutta, Thos. Henry Hockley* Esq., to 
Miss Louisa Mahon. 

15. At Calcutta, James Alves, Esq., to Miu 
Flora Lyon. 


MARRIAfiES 

Dec 23 At Calcutta, Mr. Nicholas Aviet, to 

Miss Sarah Charlotte Hamson. 

Inn 27 . At Calcutta, Henry Randolph, Esq., 
■niori h’ant and agent at Chittagong, to Miss Clara 

1 IHl'jyTr John McLausin to Miss A. Paul. 

2 ji, At Lucknow, 1 .tout. < Campagnae, in H.M. 
the Ki» rr of Oude’s service, to Miss Eleanor Hill, 
go. At Calcutta, Mr. William John Twentyinan 
to Miss Sarah Montgomery 
_ At Howrah, Capt. Thomas Viall, of Essex, 
commander of the barque Sn/lph , to Charlotte Ma- 
ria, eldest daughter of Mr. C. Hudson 
Yeb. 2. At Saugor, Central India, Lieut. W. Big- 
nell, (> 0 th N.I., to Miss M Kyd. 

li. At Mymensing, Mr. T. Jahans to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of M r. J. Pickett, of Jainulpore. 

jH, U Calcutta, Mr. J H. Peters, watch-maker, 
to Miw» Henrietta Rittman. . 

14 , At Gorucknore, D. T. Timms, Esq., civil 
service, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of F. Todd, 
Kmi„ of l'cvkhain, Surrey. 

17 . At Ca cutta, I.ieut. J. A. Maixlonald, R.N., 
soil of Col. Macdonald, of Imkenncth in Argyle- 
diire, to Martha, daughter of the late S. H. Greig, 
F-.il. 

p). \t Calcutta, E. D Harwell, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq, banistei-at-law, to Anna Maria 
Louisa, eldest daughter of N. J- 1 1 allied, Esq., 

- Mr. P. Smith to Miss C. A. James. 

- \t Calcutta, Mr. G. II. Huttraann to Olivia, 
daughter of James Ilorsburgh, Esq., of Firth, 
Roxburghshire, N.B. 

20. At Calcutta. M. Ter ATratoon, Esq , to Eli- 
Mbeth, second daughter of Carapict Mackertich, 
Esq. 

— At Futtyghur, Mr. J. O’B. Kew, of Shahje* 
hanpore, to Miss Marin Tutty. 

23. At Chinsurah, C. D. Quinton. Esq., to Mrs. 
T. Elizabeth, relict of the late Charles Barber, 
Esq , of Chinsurah. 

— At Calcutta, Mr.W. Martiu, of the iron bridge 
department, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Capt. R. Smith. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. W. Uidsclale, of Bishop’s 
College, to Henrietta Rothman, second daughter 
of ihc late J. U. .Sherriff, Esq. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. V. Rees to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. James Jones, of Ireland. 

27. Mr. A. F. Lancer to Miss Sarah Colgan. 

2tt. \t Agra, Arnold Henry Matthews, Esq., of 
Aliiincliund, near Allahabad, to Mary Eleanor, 
eldest daughter of the late Cant. J. C. Carne, Ben- 
gal artillery. 

March l. At Calcutta, P. P. Carter, Ac., of 
bnujeporc, to Sarah Adeline, eldest daughter of 
delate J.VV. Ricketts, Esq. 

„ 7 At Calcutta, Capt. William Prescott, Madias 
J'atiye infantry, to Eliza Jane, eldest daughter of 
the Hon. Alexander Ross. 

u A 1 Henares, Richardson Nicholson, Esq., to 
Miss Eleanor Watson. 

u„ At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Godfrec to Miss Anne 
Margaret Hamilton. 

GwrgiwjfLL’aSr 6611 ® 11 ^ Lwnb ’ E8<1 '’ l ° MlW 

mn m nJl! nsurah ' Joh » Fred * Field, Esq., lieut. 
H n t.1 to Mary, only daughter of Lieut. 

: a " ant * of the same corns. 
toTn,.L,n Wn r? e ’ Comet V. Biizett, 5th L.O., 
late ^oo'ohrooke, youngest daughter of the 
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llth"i^rwt lcu l tl1 ' WftnHT Cuthrey. E«q„ of H.M. 
•ate Thn^^ s .‘’. to Jane Janette, daughter of the 
hwd*. Ho8eason » Esq., formerly of Bank- 
J near Lynn* county of Norfolk. 
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Nov. 4 On board the Britannia, on his passage 
to the Mauritius, W. McD.Camcron. Esq., aged 86. 

Dec. 15. AtThurriar, one day's march fromFut- 
tehpoor. Mr. Patrick Rebeiro, aged 27. 

— At Khyouk Phyoo, in Arracan, Louisa, wife 
of Capt. A. M. L. Maclean, 67 th regt., aged 23. 

17. At Hissar, Susanna Anna, wife of Capt. John 
Ilailes, aged 36, after a protracted illness. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John Franklin, of the ship 
Ot imt, aged .'10. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. Otto Rose, of the Dutch 
frigate Ilel/ona, aged 20. 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. L. T. Vaughan, relict of 
the late Mr. C. M. Vaughan, aged 24. 

Jan. 3- At Jamaulnore, Mr. Lawrence Strong, 
from fever contracted whilst on duty at the Janki- 
pore Indigo Factory. 

12. Mr. Horn, in the office of Agra Magazine. 

14. At Agra, of small-pox, Mrs. Falkland, wife 
of Mr. Falkland, assistant to the Agra Bank. 

2.1. At Gh.izecpore, Mrs S. P. Wharton, widow 
of the late Lieut.Coi. Wharton, 5th L.C. 

27 . At Chandemagore, Mathew Razet, Esq., one 
of the oldest planters in Je^so^e. 

20. \t Calcutta, Mrs. Samuel, mother of Mr. 
Joseph Samuel, aged 00. 

30. At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliza Kiernan, aged 26. 

Feb. 12. At Bhaugulpore, Mr. Chas. Bulge. 

10. At Calcutta, Mrs. Clarissa Cripps, widow of 
Mr. J. Cripps, I I.C, Marine, aged 2IL 

10. At Calcutta, John Mitchell Todd. Esq., sur- 
geon 10th regt N.I., aged 40. 

20. At Kurnaul, of small pox, Brev.Capt.George 
James Cookson, 2d battalion H.C. artillery. 

21. At Delhi, Mrs. E. Ciouih. 

— At Allahabad, Mrs. Eli/. Frccth, aged 20. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. Elizabeth Bailey, relict of 
the late Mr.W. Bailey, aged J05. 

24. At Agra, Prince Sooleeman Shukoh. aged 
82, second brother of the late king of Delhi, 
from whose court he retired sonic years since. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. Charlotte Watts, relict of 
the late Joseph Watts, Esq., of Howrah, aged 51. 

26 At Calcutta, Mrs. Humphreys, relict of the 
late Mr. Jacob Humphreys, aged 110. 

27. At Fort William, Mary Ann, the lady of 
Capt. George llogaith, of the Cameronians. 

Match] At Nusseeiabad, Major Hector Mac- 
kenzie, of the 74th regt. N I 

2. At \gra, Capt and Biev. Maj. Theophilus 
Bolton, of the 47th regt. N.i. 

— At Kislmaghur, at the house of Dr. Fuller, 
E. Delpciron, Fsq., aged 21. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. C. M. Sin th, an assistant in 
the Secrtt and Political Department. 

— At 1'urneah, Mrs. M. A. D’Assis. 

6. At Calcutta, Mrs. Anne Cox, relict of the late 
( apt. W li. Cox, of the Bengal engineers, late of 
Fort Marlbro’, Bencoolen, eged 63. 

— At Calcutta. Mr. Michael Newson, livery sta- 
ble keeper, aged 30. 

0. At Mceiut, Lieut. J. Whiwtorth, of H.M. 3d 
Buffs, from nn attack of cholera. 

11. At Myincnsmg, in his 20th year, M.W. Car- 
ruthers, Esq., of tlve civil service. 

12. Mr. John Smith, suneyor, aged 22. 

— MarvAmie, wife of Mr. Geo. Clive, aged 24. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. John Longdon, aged 37 . 

Lately. At Calcutta, the mother of Baboo l)war- 

kanauth Tagore. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. P. M. David, relict of the late 
P. M. David, Esq. 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

CORPS OF SATP. RS AND MINERS. 

Fort St. Gcorpe % Dec . 2f>, 18»7.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to revise the establishment of the 
Corps of Sappers and Miners, and to direct 

(O) 
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that, from the 31st Dec. 1837, it shall be 
as follows t 

The corps to consist of six companies, 
each of 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 2 serjeants, 

2 first corporals, 2 second corporals, 4 
havitdars, 8 naigues, 2 buglers, and 120 
privates — forming the following 

Establishment. — 1 Commandant, 8 su- 
balterns, 1 assist, surgeon, 6 subadars, 6 
jemadars, 1 conductor, 1 serjeant-major, 1 
qu. mast, serjeant, 12 Serjeants, 12 first 
corporals, 1 2 second corporals, 1 havildar 
major, 24 havddars,48 naigues, 12 buglers, 
720 privates, G regimental lascars, 24 re- 
cruit boys, 24 pensioned boys, 6 puckal- 
liesor 12 bbeasties, 24 artificers, 1 choudry, 

2 peons, l assistant apothecary, 1 native 
second dresser, and 2 toties. 

Noil -effective Stall’. — l Adjutant, 1 su- 
badar major, 6 pay (orderly) havildars, 6 
staff (colour) havildai>. 

Head- Quarters, Feb. 14, 1838. The 
Com mander-m -chief, under the authority 
of the Right lion, the Governor in Coun- 
cil, directs the publication of the following 
orders, K'lative to the organization and 
employment of the corps of sappers and 
miners. 

1. The head-quaiters of the corps to he 
permanently stationed at bangalore. 

2. Two companies, with their European 

officers, to be stationed at head-qu.utcrs, 
for the purpose of instiuction in sapping 
and mining and civil engineering. 

3 These companies, with their ofliccrs, 
to be relieved biennially, so that the whole 
corps may pass through its course of in- 
struction once in six years. 

4. The remaining four companies, when 
not employed on military works, to he 
placed at the disposal of the Revenue 
Board for employment upon other public 
works. 

5, When employed under the Revenue 
Board, the officer commanding each com- 
pany to be, pro tempore , an assistant to the 
civil engineer of the district in which it is 
serving, and, whether employed on mili- 
tary or other works, the officer command- 
ing the company is to be charged with the 
superintendence of all woik upon which 
his men may be employed. 

0. The detached employment of indi- 
viduals, whether non-commissioned or 
others, not to he allowed; but small de- 
tails, whenever required, to he furnished 
in regular parties from the nearest detach- 
ment, the officer commanding the detach. 

ment retaining charge, and, whenever prac- 
ticable, being entrusted with the control of 
the work. 

7 When employed on actual held-sor- 
vice’ the officer at the head of the quarter- 
master-general’s department will commu- 
nicate to the officer commanding the sap- 
pers and miners all work properly apper- 
taining: to the duty of pioneers, and the 
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latter will adopt the means at his disposal 
to attain the object required. * 

8. Each company to be cbmplete in it- 
self, and capable of performing every 
duty to which it may be liable, whether in 
peace or war, independently of head, 
quarters, and for this purpose each com- 
pany to be armed and equipped as in the 
annexed tables. 

9 Every engineer officer, upon his first 
arrival in India, to be posted to the corps 
of sappers and miners, and to join at head, 
quarters, where he is to do duty until 
reported by the commanding officer to he 
qualified for detached employment. 

All the European und native non-com- 
missioned of each company to be armed 
with fusils. 

The first section of each company (30 
men) to be armed with fusils; the other 
three (12 men each) with pistols, one per 
man. 

(Then follow memorandums of arms 
and tools, spare fools, Ate. required for 
each company, and for the whole corps). 


SERVICFS OF J. ANNESLEY, ESQ. 

Fort St. Geoigc, Jon. 12, 1838.— James 
Annesley, Esq , lit st member of the Me- 
dical Board, is permitted to retire from 
the Hon. Company’s service on the pen- 
sion of Ins rank, from the 18th instant, on 
which date he will have completed a ser- 
sice of five years in the Medical Board. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil, on the occasion ol Mr. Annesley s re- 
tirement from the medical service, in which 
he has served thirty-seven years, has much 
gratification in adding this tribute to the 
numerous testimonials which Mr. A tines- 
ley’s piofessional abilities, unwearied assi- 
duity, and zealous discharge of his duties, 
have already gained for him. The Gover- 
nor in Council will perform a pleasing 
duty in submitting to the favourable no- 
tice of the Honourable the Court ol Direc- 
tors the sentiments entertained by this 
Government of Mr. Annesley’s merits as 
a public servant. 

GRANTS OF LAND WITHIN FORTRESSES. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 16, 1838. >e 
Right Hon. the Governor in Count !, 
reference to G.O. 8th May 1812 anc 
Dec. 1829, is pleased to direct that, p 
viously to submitting to Government ^ap- 
plications, whether from Europeans o 
natives, for grants of land will* f" 
tresses or the limits of military c 
ments, a reference shall be niade by ^ 
commanding officer to the colie 
district, to ascertain ho* thejand f^ 
property of the Government, is en d , 
'./accounts, and wha, rent J- 
been assessed upon it, and al>p lica- 
the collector shall accompany the appn 
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tion lor such land through the channel 
prescribed by the existing rules. 

With respect to lands not being the pro- 
perty of Government, within fortresses and 

cantonments, application shall be made 
tlnough the collector and the Board of 
Rcveuue, and on the production of a cer- 
tificate from the commanding officer, that 
the occupation of the land in the manner 
pmposed is free from objection in a mili- 
ary point of view. 

NEW MEMBER OP COUNCIL. 

Council Chamber, Jan. 23, 1838. — 
Charles May Lushington, Esq., was this 
day sworn a member of Council for this 
presidency, pursuant to the orders of the 
Hon. the Court of Directors appointing 
him to succeed to that office on the expira- 
tion of the term of five years’ service by 
George Edw. Russell, Esq., or upon the 
occurrence of any previous vacancy, and 
took his seat at the Board accoidingly, 
under a salute from the ramparts of Fort 
St. George. 

MOVEMENTS OF CORPS. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 26, 1838. — The 
following movement is ordered : 

The Head Quarters and four companies 
of the 8th N.I., from Palaveram to Ma- 
lacca, and the remaining four companies 
to Singapore, to be there severally stationed, 
and to relieve the 48th N.I., which will 
return to Madias. 

Feb. 2 0. — The Right lion, the .Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased, at the recom- 
mendation of His Exc. the Conamander- 
in-Cliiet, to order the following move- 
ments : 

Horse Brigade. 

E Iroop, from Bangalore to Secun- 
derabad, 

F Troop, from Secunderabad to Ban- 
galore. 

^ ‘ltli or Golundauzc Bat. Artillery. 

C Company, from Secundeiabad to Vi- 
zianagram. 

8 Company, from Vizianagram to St. 
liioinas’s Mount. 

Eight Cavalry. 

4th regt,, from Arcot to Bangalore. 

6th do., Bangalore to Secunderabad, 
do., Secunderabad to Arcot. 

Native Infantry, 

3d regt., from Ellore to Secunderabad. 

<>91 t * 0 *’ ^ renc h Rocks to Madras. 

“ ( dl S Secunderabad to Masulipatam, 

' 1 1 j > Secunderabad to Trichinopoly. 

; st <5°., Secunderabad to Ellore. 

, ”°*f Secunderabad to Bangalore. 

4i ♦ i* ^ adras 10 Secunderabad. 

- , ‘ do> » Samulcotlali to Secunderabad. 

0 st do., Cannanore to Secunderabad. 


-Madras, 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. AND BREV. CAPP. R. B.. HILL. 

Head- Quarter s, Simla, Feb. 17, 1838 

At a general court-martial, held at Bel- 
lary, on the 4th Jan. 1838, Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. Richard Bingham Hill, H.M, 
41st Foot, was arraigned on the following 
charges: — 

1st Charge. — For conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, and to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline, in the following in- 
stances : — 

First. In having, at Bellary, on the 16th 
Sept. 1837, absented himself without leave 
from his regiment; so continuing absent 
until the 23d of the same month. 

Second. In having, near Guddakul, on 
the 22d of the same month, when being 
brought back a prisoner by an escort of the 
same regiment, made his escape therefrom, 
notwithstanding that he had given the ser- 
geant of the escort his word of honour, 
that he would not ride out of his sight. 

Second Charge. — For scandalous and in- 
famous conduct, unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in having, 
at the same place, on the 23d Sept. 1837, 
addressed an official letter to the ndjutant 
of the same regiment, Lieut. E. J. Vaughan, 
containing a gross falsehood. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding. — The Court, upon the evi- 
dence before it, is of opinion, 

That the piisoner, Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. R. B. Hill, H.M. 41st Foot, is 
guilty of the first instance of the first 
charge, which, however, the Court does 
not consider in this instance as “conduct 
unbecoming the character of a gentle- 
man.” 

That the prisoner is guilty of the second 
charge. 

Sentence. — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty to the extent above stated, 
doth sentence him, the said It. B. Hill, 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. in II.M, 41»t regt. 
of Foot, to be cashiered. 

Approved. 

(Signed) II. Fane, General, 

Com. -in-chief, East-Ifulies. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Jan. 10. E. E. Ward, Esq., to be assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

L. D. Danicll, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

C. W. Reade, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Canara. 

J. R. Pringle, Esq, to be assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

A. P. Forbes, Esq., to be assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Rajahmundry 

Edward Peters, E.sq., to lie assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Tanjore. 

Mr. W. Marsh to be master attendant at Co- 
chin, v. McPowall resigned. 

Capt. G, A. Underwood, of the corps of engi- 
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aeers, to be secretary to Board of Revenue in de- 
partment of Public works. 

10. J. 0. Glelg, Esq., to be- principal collector 
and magistrate of Salem. 

John Orr, Esq., to be principal collector and 
magistrate of Cuddapah. 

20. J. Dent, Esq., to be first member of Board 
of Revenue, in euc. to Mr. McDonell resigned. 

23, The Hon. C. M. Lushington, Esq., to be 
chief judge of court of Sudr and Foujdarce Uda- 
lut; John Bird, Esq., to be first puisne iudge of 
ditto ditto; W. Hudleston, Esq., to be second 
puisne judge of ditto ditto; and A. 1). Campbell, 
Esq., to lie third puisne judge of ditto ditto. 

W. Ashton, Esq., to be collector and magistrate 
of South Division of Arcot. 

C. P. Brown, Esq., to be Persian translator to 
Government. 

P. Grant, Esq., to be collector and magistrate of 
Masulipatam. 

J. (’. Wroughton, Esq , to be collector of sea 
customs at Madras. 

G. A. Smith, Esq., to be collector and magis- 
trate of Rajahmuiiury. 

T. L. Blane, Esq., to act as collector and magis- 
trate of Masulipatam, during absence of Mr. 
Grant. 

H. D. Phillips, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Madura. 

('. J. Bird, Fs«q., to be sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Tmnevelly. 

T. H. Davidson, Esq., to be senior deputy re- 
gistrar to court of Sudr and Foujdarce Udalut. 

F. K. Crosier, Esq., to be head assistant to regis- 
trar to court of ditto ditto. 

W. M . Molle, Esq., to be head assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

30. T. A. Oakes, F.sq., to act as «ccond judge of 
court of Sudr and Foujdarec Udalut, during Mr. 
Hud lesion's absence on sick certificate. 

Frl ). <{. R. Davidson, Esq., to be Mill-collector 
and mint magistrate of Madura, in sue. to Mr. 
Lockhart. 

J. 1). Bourdillon, Esq., to lie sub-iol lector ami 
joint magistrate of northern diusnm of Areot, in 
sue. to Mr, Lovell. 

William Elliot, Esq., to act as sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of \ T el lore, during employment of 
Mr. Parker on other duty. 

C. H Woodgatc, Esq., to be bead-assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Trichinopoly, 

A. Purvis, E-q., to be bead-assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Masulipatam. 

y. G. J. Cdsamaijor, Esq., toaet as first judge of 
provincial court of appeal and circuit for centre 
ill vision. 

Malcolm Lewin, Esq., to act as second judge of 
ditto ditto for ditto. 

Mr. P. S. Dirks^ to be postmaster at Tricluno- 
poly, v. Mr. llimles. 

Mr. Charles Lainbe to be postmaster at Bellary, 
V. Mr, Dirksz. 

Mr. l\ W. West to be postmaster at C.umanore, 
v. Mr. Marsh. 

16. P. B. Smollett, Esq., to be asset in t judge 
and joint eiimin.il judge of Rajabmundiy ; but to 
continue to aet as secretary to Uoard of Revenue 
until further orders. 

W. Dowdeswell, Esq., to be aM.i-.iant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Chieacole. 

J. Rohde, Esq., to act as assistant judge and joint 
criminal judge of Kajahmundry ; but to continue 
his present cliarge until relieved by Mr. Dowdes- 
wel). 

20. G. J. Waters, Esq., to act ns Gist judge of 
provincial court of appeal and circuit for centre 
division, during absence of Mr. Casamaijor on sick 
cert. 

G. T. Beauchamp, E-q., to act as assistantjudge 
and joint criminal judge of Rajahmundry, until 
relieved by Mr. Rohde. 

27. R. D. Parker, C. T. Kaye, andT. H. David- 
son, Esqrs., to be commissioners for drawing of 
Government lotteries of present year. 

Mr. C. P. Bowen to act as secretary to College 
Board and to Native Education Committee during 


. — Madras. 

absence of Capt. Rowlandaon in attendance r » 
Com.-in-Chlef. w 

March 5. W. E. Underwood, Esq., to act as d e <- 
puty secretary to Government in department* 
under Chief Secretary’s immediate charge, durina 
absence of Mr. Sewell, or until farther orders. * 

T. J. W. Thomas, Esq., to act as deputy collec- 
tor of n ea customs at Madras, during employment 
of Mr, Underwood on other duty. 

6. A. Freese, Esq., to be judge and criminal ]ud» ft 
of Chicatole. ^ 

W. U. Arbuthnot, Esq., to bo collector and ma- 
gistrate of V lzagapatam. 

C. Whittingham, Esq., to resume his anp. n , 
head assistant to collector ami magistrate ot s'.T) 
of Arcot. 

W. H. Bailey, Esq., to act as head assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Salem. 

W. E. Jellicoc, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

13. D. R. Limond, Esq., to officiate as assistant 
judge and joint criminal judge of Madura, during 
absence of Mr. Phillips, or until fuilher orders. 

14. Maj. Buttcrworth to act as a member of Ma- 
rine Boaid, during absence of Lieut, Cols, llanson 
and Strahan. 

15. John Orr, Esq., to aet as civil auditor and 
superintendent ot stamps, until further orders, 

17. A. J. Cherry, Esq., to act as sub-treasurci 
and superintendent and treasurer of Government 
Bank, during absence of Mr. Morris on sick cert. 

20. P. B. Smollett, Esq., to be sub-secretary to 
Boaid of Revenue, but to continue to act as secre- 
tary to that Board. 

It. D. Parker, Esq., to act as sub-secretary to 
Board of Revenue, during employment of Mr. 
Smollett on other duty. 

S. D. Birch, Esq., to act as cashier of Govern- 
ment Bank, and assistant to sub-treasurer, during 
Mr. Cherry's employment on other duty. 

W. 11. G. Mason, Esq., to be bead assistant to 
collector and magistiate of Vizagapatam, 

J. Silver, Esq., to officiate as assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Madura. 


The services of W. H. Babington, Esq., are 
placed temporarily at the disposal of the Uoard of 
Revenue. 

James Scott, Esq., lias been relieved from the 
oflit-e of a director of the Government havings 
Bank, at bis own request. 

11, R. Cotton, Esq., is permitted to prosecute 
bis studies under the orders of the principal col- 
lector of Tanjore, and to reside at Combaeonum. 

A. F. Bruce, lias been permitted to resume his 
duties as collector and magistrate of Guntoor, 
agreeably to his request. 

G. I*. Monckton, Esq., is permitted to prosecute 
his studies under the orders of the collector of 


Trichinopoly. 

Charles Roberts, Esq., and Harry Viveash, Esq., 
have been permitted to resign the Hon. Company s 
service, from the date on which the annuities to 
which they have succeeded shall commence. 

C. P. Brown, Esu., has reported his return to 
this presidency, with the permission of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors. 

Attained Uank.-W. II. G. Mason, as factor, 
fiom lfltb Dec. 1H37.-T. B. Roupell ami W. Wil- 
son, as junior merchants, fiom 13th Jan. ’ 

Irvine, J. Silver, and H. Wood, as factors, from 
pith do ' W. A. Highs, as senior merch., fmm 
do.— W. Dowdeswell, as ditto, from Uth do. 


Furloughs, iSc.— Jan. 9. E. C. Lovell, 
ingland, with lienefit of fui lough 

l. P. Forbes, Esq., lcavcof absence initi m Aug. 

H3t), to proceed to Cape, for health.- 19. ^- ^ 
IcDonelf, senior member of Board of Reve re- ^ 
Ingland, with benefit of furlough a lowamc, 
caW-22. L. D. Daniel!, Esq , to Cape, for one 
car, for health.— 26. L. J. bhubrmk, ’ j S) 
Ingland, for health.— Feb 2 I\ nr’Jaltb.-- 
Isq., to Neilgherries, until 31st July, f ^ g, m . 

3. R.B. Sewell, Esq., deputy^.toGov., to 
alore, and Neilgherries, until 31 at D • j, tcen 
ealth— J. F. Bury, E*q., toCape, ** ftq, 
ionth«, for health.-Marth 9. G. A. H*n»* 1581 
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to Newberries, for twelve months, for health.— 
17 . J. C. Morris, Esq., to Neilgherry Hills, until 
1st Oct. next, for health.— 20, J. Haig, Esq., to 
Unto, until 1st Aug., for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb. 9- The Rev. E. P. Lewis to act as chaplain 
at Trichinopoly. 

The llev. G. W. Mahon to relieve Mr. Spring 
from doing duty at Black Town, but to continue 
to act as garrison chaplain. 

Mart'h 0 The Rev. W. Thomas, a.b., to net as 
chaplain at the Mount, during absence of the Rev. 
\V. T. Blenkinsop, or until further orders. 

I illumed to duly, from Europe.— Dec. 2D. The 
lltv, E. 1*. Lewis, chaplain. 


Fuilott^ha, Sft:.— Jan. 2(5. The Rev. W. T. IHen- 
kinsop, lo Capo, for eighteen months, for health. 
—The Rev. II. Deane, to Cape, until 20th July 
IIUJ), for health.— Feb. (i. The Rev. G. Graeme, 
t luplain, to Europe. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


hoit 1st. Grot/ar, Jan.9.—MiL.C. Comet F. II. 
v ( -i,tt to be lieut., v. Taylor invalided; date of 
coin. 2d Jan. lH.'Ui. 

Gth N 1. Lieut. (Brcv. (’apt.) William Gordon 
to he capt., and Ens. \ It West to be lieut., \. 
Mitchell invalided ; date of coin. 2d Jan. Ill'll). 


Assist. SuTg. W. G. Prichard, m.d., permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. 

Major J. Purton, eorps of engineers, to be super- 
intending engineer Centre Division. 

Cant. J. T. Smith, corps of engineers, to com- 
mand Sappers and Miners, and to remain at Presi- 
dency on special duty until further orders. 

Jon, 12.— Assist, Surg. James Sanderson permitt- 
ed to enter on general duties of army. 

Jtni. lt>.— Infantry. Major George Sandys, from 
(!th L.C., to be lieut. colonel, v. Conway deceased; 
dale of com 13th May 18JJ. 

Cith L. C. Capt. Malcolm McNeil to lie major, 

I. ieut. S. W. J. Molony to be capt., and Cornet J. 
.1. Minllc to be lieut , in sue. to Sandys prom. ; 
dale of corns. 13lh May 1837- 

2 . 1 if L .1. F.ns. William Bird to be lieut., v. Hum- 
phreys discharged; date of com. 1st April liu) 

I I. lout. Vincent having resigned as ensign lDth July 

nirg 

%th N.I. Capt. Thomas Eastman to be major, 
laeuf. ‘Brev. Cant.) Thomas Maynor to lie capt., 
and Ens. T. F. Vans Outlaw to be lieut., v. Ilehe 
dot.; date of coins. 14th|Nnv. 1 837* (Capt. R. 
Cordon having retired l'.lth Aug. 11137.) 

The services of Map Malcolm McNeil, fith L. C., 
and M ij. Thomas Eastmcnt, 2(5th N.I , placed at 
disposal of Com.-in-ihief for regimental duty. 

J<m. 19— Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, 2d member of 
Modual Hoard, to be 1st incmbei, v. Anncsley, 
who retired from service from lllth Jan. 

Mr. John Underwootl, 3d member of Medical 
Board, lo be 2d member, v. Macaulay. 

Mr. James Cuddy to be 3d member of Medical 
Board, and to act as 2d member during absence of 
Mr. Tinier wood. 


Superintending Surg. L. G. Ford to act as 3d 
niomlnr of Medical Board , and Surg. James Ste- 
'ciison to act as superintending surgeon during 
^unt* period. 


Jan. 23 — ■With N.I. Ens. T. W. Mitchell to be 
,M?ut » v « Martyr dec. ; date of com. 14th Jan. HI3I? 

VsMst. Surg. Charles Jameson to be surgeoiij 
r,) ' n 13th Jan. 1831?, v. Sevestre retired. 

13t/i N.I. Ens. Edward Slack to be qu.mast. and 
interpreter. 


N.I. Lieut. E. V. P. Holloway to be adj. 
mi? ,, , 2f? r~ Assl8t * Sur ft> Jwdes Sanderson app. to 
nr. w a ! cha !£ e of convict# ordered to be employed 
s.^ t T> ad ’ and t0 have an establishment of 
SIX second dressers. 

A J T — Cadets of Cavalry G. J . B. Tucker and 
• «• eraser admitted on estab., and prom, to 


comets.-Cadets of Infantry F. G. Kempster and 
N. Newberry admitted on ditto, and protti. to en- 
signs. 

Capt. Espinasse, H. M. 4th regt., and Lieut. 
Downes, H.M. 41st do., to take charge of Invalids 
proceeding to England on ship iMdy Flora. 

Lieut. Arch. Douglas, corps of engineers, to act 
as civil engineer of 2d division, during employment 
of Lieut, Vardon on other duty. 


Feb. d.—(jth N.I. Ens. J. G. Brown to be lieut., 
v. Ludlow dec. ; date of com. 27 th Jan. 1838. 


Surg. James Stevenson to be a superintending 
surgeon from 18th Jan , v. Cuddy prom. 

Surg. John Wylie to be a superintending surgeon 
from 1st Jan., v. Adams proceeded to Europe. 

Surg. C. Desormeaux to be garrison surgeon at 
Masulipatnm, v. Stevenson prom. ; but to con- 
tinue to act as superintend, surg. in Centre divi- 
sion till relieved, or further orders. 


Surg. James Richmond to act as garrison sur- 
geon at Masulipatam, during Surg. Desormeaux’* 
absence. 


Superintending Surg L. G. Ford removed from 
Centre to Presidency division, v. Cuddy. 

Superintending Surg. James Stevenson posted to 
Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Superintending Surg. John Wylie posted to 
Centre division, but will conduct duties of Presi- 
dency division, during absence of Mr. Ford on 
other duty. 

Hth L.c. Lieut G L. H. Gad to be adj. 

2 d Nat. AitilUry. lst-Licut. R. C. Moore to be 
qu. mast, and interp., v. Croggan proceeding to 
Europe. 

28(/» N.I. Lieut.W. B. Bell to be qu. mast, and 
interp., v. MtCally resigned. 

Lieut. (Brev. (’apt.) Richard Hall, 49th N.I., to 
act as superintendent of roads at presidency, during 
absence of Lieut. Watts on sick certificate. 

Feb. 9. — Oth L.C. Lieut. James Whistler to be 
capt., and Cornet Win. Vine to be lieut., v. Mo- 
lony dec. ; date of corns, to be settled hereafter. 

Capt. Duncan Montgomerie, 7th L.C., to be se- 
cretary to Clothing Board. 

Feb. 13.— Mr. W. A. Carlaw admitted on estab. as 
an assist, surgeon, and directed to do duty under 
surgeon of General Hospital at presidency. 

Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) P. Pope, 24th N.I., per- 
mitted, at his own request, to resign app. of qu. 
mast, and uiterp. of that corps. 

Capt. T. B. Forster, paymaster at presidency, 
and at ting mil. sec. to Com.-in-chief, permitted to 
proceed with his Exc. on a tour of inspection. 

Lieut. J. S. Fresh field, 1st L.C., to act as pay- 
master at presidency, during absence and upon 
responsibility of Capt. Forster. 

Brigadier James Wahab, c.n., to be a brigadier of 
first class, and Cols. John Green and J. T. Trew- 
man to be brigadieis of second class, from 5th 
Sept. 1837- 

Feb. 1(».— The services of Capt. W. Prescott, 2d 
N. I., assist, tom. gen., placed temporarily at dis- 
posal of Hon. the President of tnc Council of 
India, without prejudice to his situation in com- 
missariat department. 

Feb. 20.— At request of Com.-in-chief, Surg. T. 
M. I.ane permitted to accompany his Excellency 
on his approaching tour of inspection. 

Feb. 23. — Maj. Robert Alexander, 48th N.I., to 
be judge advocate general of the army. Lieut. T. 
McGoun to continue in temporary charge of judge 
adv. general's department until arrival of Maj. 
Alexander. 

nth N.I. Lieut. John Seagar to be qu. master 
ami interpreter. 

Cadets of Infantry W. C. Law and H. Bathurst 
admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Feb. 27 Sub.-Asslst. Com. Gen. Lieut. W. C. 

Gordon to be deputy assist, com. gen., v. Doveton 
proceeded to England on sick cert. 

Acting Sub-Assist. Com. Gen. Capt. H. C. Gos- 
ling to be sub-assist, com. gen., v. Gordon. 

Col. R. L. Evans, c.n., app. to a temporary seat 
at Medical Board. 

Capt. W. Johnston, IstN.V.B.. at his own re- 
quest, relieved from charge of native pensioner* at 
Chinglcput. 
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Lieut. R. A. Joy, 1st N.V.B., app, to charge of 
native pensioners at (Jhinglcput, v. Johnston. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. Thompson to act as superin- 
tendent of Eve Infirmary and physician to Durbar 
of H. II. the Nabob, during absence of Surg.T. M. 
Lane, proceeding on a tour with Cora.-in-chief. 

March 2.— Lieut. E. Brice to be adj. of E. troop 
horse artillery, on march from Bangalore to join 
Hyderabad subsidiary force. 

March (i — Surg. Robert Wight, m.d., to be gar- 
rison surgeon of Fort St. George, but to remain on 
hu, present duty until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. John Richmond to act for Surg. 
W ight as garrison surgeon . 

March 9. — Lieut. J. C. lloulderson, 35th N.I., 
as a temp, measure, to act as assistant to Superin- 
tending Engineer Presidency division. 

Lieut. T. A. Jenkins, 33d N.I., app. to charge 
of operations at Pambam, and of detachment of 
Sappers and Miners stationed at that place. 

March 13.— Jnfantiy. Maj. W. J. Bradford, from 
35th N.I., to be lieut- col., v. Moncrcift dec. ; date 
of com. 5th March 1838. 

35th .V./. Capt. (Brev. Maj.) Wm. MacLeod to 
be major, Lieut. (Brev. (’apt.) S. It. Hicks to be 
capt., and Ens. S. Hay to be lieut., m sue. to Brad- 
ford prom. ; date of com 5th March 1838. 

The services of Maj. Wm. Macleod, 35th N.I , 
placed at disposal of Com.-in-chief lor regimental 
duty. 

March 20.— Assist. Surg. J. Richmond, at his 
own request, permitted to resign medical charge of 
Guntoor, from 0th March. 

34 th L. Inf. Lieut. G. Broadfoot to be capt., and 
Ens. T. Thompson to be lieut., v. Sotheby dec. ; 
date of com. 14th March 1830. 

Assist. Surg. J. M. Jackson permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

Capt. J. T. Smith, corps of engineers, to be civil 
engineer of 1st division, comprising districts of 
Ganjam, Rajahmundry, and Vwagap.uain , Licit. 
T. Smythe, of engineers, to be assistant to ditto.— 
Lieut. A. De Butts to act as civil engineer of the 
division, during employment of Capt. Smith on 
other duty, or until further orders. 

Lieut. E. Buckle, corps of engineers, to be civil 
engineer of 2d division, comprising districts of 
Masulipatam, Guntoor, and Nolloie; Lnut. E. 
Ludlow, of engineers, to be assistant to ditto. 

Lieut. E. Lawford, corps of engineers, to be civil 
engineer of Jd division, comprising districts of 
Bcliary and Cuddapah ; Lieut. C. A. On, of engi- 
neers, to be assistant to ditto. 

Lieut. S. Vardo.t, corps ol enginecis, to be civil 
engineer of 4th division, comprising distnets ot 
North Arcot, Chingloput, and South Arcot, with 
the exception of tne Manargoody and ('helium- 
bruin Talooks; Lieut. W. Bmlwood, of engineers, 
to be assistant to ditto.— Lieut. A. Douglas to act 
for Lieut. Vardon as civil engmcei of the division, 
during his employment on oilier duty, or until fur- 
ther orders, 

Capt. A. T. Cotton, corps of engineers, to be 
civil cngiueei of 5‘h division, comprising districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, with tne Manargoody 
and Chellumbrum Talooks of South Aruit; Lieut. 
F. Ditinas, of engineers, to be first assistant, and 
Lieut. C. Johnston, of engineers, to be second as- 
sistant to ditto.— Lieut Bell to act .is civil engineer 
of the division, during alisenreof Lieut. Cotton on 
leave, or until further orders. 

Major J. Burton, corps of engineers, to be civil 
engineer of litli division, comprising district. 0 nf 
Salem and Coimbatore , Lieut. A. Douglas, of en- 
gineers, to lie first assistant, and Lieut. It. F. Fast, 
of engineers, to be second assistant to ditto. 

Capt. A. Law, corps of engineers, to be civil 
engineer of 7th division, comprising districts of 
Malabar and Canara ; Lieut. J. H. Bell, of engi- 
neers, to be first assistant, and Lieut. G. C.Collyer, 
of engineers, to be second assistant to ditto 

Capt. C. E. Fabor, corps of engineers, to be civil 
engineer of 8th division, comprising districts of 
Madura and Tinnevdly ; Lieut. A. De Butts, of 
engineers, to be assistant to ditto. 


Hand-Quartern, Nov. 15, iai7.— Surg. John Wylie 
removed from C.E.V. bat. to J7th regt., and Surg. 
R. Sutherland from 17th regt. to C.E.V. bat. 


Assist. Surg. R. I). Rennick removed from H M 
63d regt., to ao duty with 17th Nil. 

Dec. 20.— The follow’ng removals and posting* 
ordered '.—Surgeons W K. Hay from 2d bat. artil- 
lery to horse brigade; G. A. C. Bright from loth 
to 8th N.I. ; J. P. Grant to temporary medical 
c large of 2d bat. artillenr. • Assist. Surgs. Q. Janjie- 
son, m.d., from B. to E. troop horse bngade, and 
app. to medical charge of artillery at Bangalore- 
J. Driver from Sappers and Miners to 19th N.I. •' 
J.C. Fuller fromfttn N.I. to B. troop horse brigade- 
W. P. Molle from 1st L.C. to corps of Sappers and 
Miners . J. W. G. Macdondl posted to 1st L.C. 

2d Lieut. R. C. Buckle, of artillery, to do duty 
with 2d bat. until further orders. } 

Ens. R. Podmore, at his own reqncst, removed 
from right wing Madras European Regt. to 1st 
N.I., and to rank next below Ens. A. R. Dallas. 

Ens. F. W. Sellon, at his own request, removed 
from left wing Madras European Regt. to 43d N.I., 
and to rank next below Ens. C. W. F. Whi.>h. 

Dec 21.— Assist. Surg. C. Kevin to do duty with 
H.M 4th or King’s Own, untii further orders. 

Assist. Surg. J. S. Owen to afford medical aid to 
8th N.I. until arrival of Surg. Bright. 

Dec. 2ft. — Ens. C. B. Gibb, at his own request 
removed from 37th to 31st N.I., and to rank next 
below Ens. C. Gib. 

Dec. 30.— Assist. Surg. Everett, 12th, to afford 
medical aid to 8th N.I. until further orders. 

2d Lieut. G. A. Gunthorpe removed from -lth to 
1st bat artillery, and 2d Lieut. G. P, Eaton from 
latter to former corps. 

Jan. 5, 1838.— Lieut. W. C. Western, 32d N.I., 
permitted to rejoin his regiment, 

Jan. 6.— Capt. G. W. Osborne, deputy judge 
adv. general, lcmoved from IX to VIII district, 
and will proceed to Trichinopoly.— Capt. Osborne 
will, however, retain charge ot IX district until 
further orders. 


Capt. Robert Mitchell, recently transf. to inv. 
estab., posted to detachment of 2d N.V.at Nellorc. 

Lieut. D. G. Taylor, recently transf. to mv. 
estab., posted to 1st N.V.B. 

Assist. Surg. J Robson, m.d., removed from 
II M. 39th, to do duty with H.M. 57th regt. 

Assist Suig. T. II. Caiman posted to 43d N.I. 

Jan. 11.— The following removals ordered — 
Limits. Cols. \. Cooke, funn 34th L.l. tolttli N.I.; 
H. Femvuh. from 8th N.I. to M.E. regt. ; T. Cox 
funn 271I1 to 24th N.I. ; J. W. Cleveland trouiO/th 
to 34th do. ; W. P. Cunningham from M.E. legl. 
to 37th N.I. ; J. Hanson from 24th to 27th N.I. 

Jan. 13.— Limit. E. E. Miller, 1st L.C. to act as 
qu. mast, and interp. until further orders, v. Cherry 
prom. 

Cornet Ruh.trd Hunter, 7th L.C., toact as a<lj. 
until further orders, v. Erskine permitted to resign 
the appointment. 

Assist. Surg. W. L. G. Moore, m.d , to join and 
do duty with Madras F.urop. regt. at K amp tee, till 
further orders. 


The following removals ordered Surgs. It. 
Davidson trom hor»e artillery to 3d L.L; F. 
Godfrey from 22d to 24th N.I ; G. Beetson from 
l >4th to 22d do.; Assist. Surg. A. Lorimer, m.d., 
from IT. M. 55th regt, to 24th N I. 

Jan. 15 Ens. H.M. Clogstoun, removed, at his 

own request, from 14th to 19th N.I. 

Surg. G. Adams removed from 8tli to 19th N.I. • 
Jan. 22.— Ens. M Price, at his own request, re- 
moved from 52d to 34th N.I. 


Jan. 24 -2d Lieut. II. C. Armstrong, haying 
been relieved from duties of acting superintending 
engineer in centre division, to jom detachment ol 
sappers and miners at Bangalore. 

Jan. 25.— Assist. Surg. S. K. Parson directed to 
join H.M. 55th regt. 

Jrm. 31 — Ens. N. Newberry, (recently arrived,) 
to do duty with 16th N.I. 

Feb. 1.— Assist Surg. J. Arthur, m.d., removed 
from left wing Madras European regt., and posteu 
to 11th regt. 

Feb. 2, 1838.— The following officers posted to 
regts. :— 3d Cornet G. J. B. Tucker to 1st L.< •» 
to Join; 4th Cornet A. H. Fraser to 3d L C., ana 
to join under orders of Capt. Horne, of artillery • 
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2d Ens. F. G. Kempstcr to 6th N.I., and to join 
by sea when furnished with a passage. 

feb. f».— Cnpt. J. Hayne, of 30th, removed from 
doing duty with 19th regf. 

Assist. Surg. W. Sheddon posted to 8th N.I , 
and to afford medical aid to wing of that corps 
under oiders to embark for Singapore. 

Ffb, {?. — Assist. Surg. John Mathison, m.d., 
posted to 12th N.I., v. Everett returned to presi- 
dency on sick cert. 

Assist. Surg. W. G. Pritchard, m.d., app. to me- 
dical charge of detachment of artillery at Penang, 
v. Mathison. 

( apt. VVm. Hill, Madras European Regt., to 
act as deputy judge adv. general, during absence of 
('apt. Cramer on other duty. 

A^ist Surg. 11. Colthurst removed from 1st to 
4th Imt. artillery, and app. to medical charge of 
detachment of tlut corps at Secunderabad. 

10.— 2d- Lieut. P. M. Francis, corps of en- 
gineers, app. to sappers and miners, and to join 
head-quarters ot that corps on Neilghcrries. 

Fcfi, The Commander-in-chief being about 
to proceed on a tour of inspot Mon and review 
through the Centre, Mysore, and Southern divi- 
sions of the army, to be accompanied bv the fol- 
lowing ollicers, wi:. — The \d>. Genet il of the 
army ; At ting (Ju. M.i t. General of ditto; Acting 
Deputy Adi. General H.M. lories . \itmg Mili- 
tary Secret ny , Brigade Major H.M. fours ; Per- 
si ni Interpreter ; Deputy Judge Adv. Genital in 
i large of Judge Adv. Generals Department; De- 
puty Assist. Adj. Gen. ot Army, Deputy Assist, 
[ju. Mast. Gel), of ditto: the Aides-de-camp, Arc.— 
llc.id-ijuarters to be established at Bangalore 
nlxiut the 10th March. 

Vv\ 14.— Ens W. T. Nicolls, 24th regt., to act 

qu. mast, and mterp. of that ctirps, v. Pope re- 
Mgmd. 

Feb. 15.— Major J. N. Abdy icmoved fiom 2d to 
M liat , and app to command .otilbry with lly- 
dciahad Subsitliaiy Forte, but peimilted to eon- 
tiiuie to do duty with 2d bat at aitilliry head- 
quarters till 1st July next. 

Maj A. L. Murray removed from 1st to 2d bat 
artillery. 

F,h IK.— I.ieut. 11. J. Brockman, 20th, to act ns 
qu. mast. and mterp to/th N !. 

Frb 21.— Assist. Surg. Jamieson, M.D., re- 
inuved from F to A troop horse .ulillery ; and As- 
sist. s’utg. g. Morrah, m.d., fiom latter to former 
troop 

Fib 2(!. — Capt. F. D. White, Kith regt , to.ul 
as cantonment adj. of Palaveram till furthci 
eiders, v. Lucas. 


Frb. 27. — Assist. Surg. W. L. O. Moore, m.d., 
posted to left wing Madras Europ. regt. 

Assist. Surg. K. Parson removed from II. M. 
Vith, to do duty with Madras Europ. regt. 

.M>. 2K.-r.ieut B. Mackenzie to att as adj. 
to rigid wmg of title N.L, proceeding to Singapore, 
from date ot its march from Palaveram. 


Lieut. John Wilton, 30th iegt.. to ret as qu. 
m -'ist. and mterp. of that coips, v. Martyr dec. 

Assist. Surg. C. Kevin removed from H.M. 4th 
K’t't., and post id to 3.5th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. E. G. Balfour removed fiom H.M. 
3,| h, to do duty with H.M. .53d regt. 

Mauh 2.— Capt. T. B. Chalon, deputy judge 
•Tiv. gen., removed from 1 to IX district. 


M,n,h (i. — Ens. II. A. O. Const, of 48th, to. 
duty with Kith N.I. 

Muich "J — Major John Crisp removed from I 
N-V.U. to Carnatic E.V.B. 

March 10 — Lieut Col. (Brev. Col.) P. Cam 
mn removed from 1st to 3d L. (’. ; and Lieut. Ct 
’• >Sa »dys(late prom.), posted toformer regt. 

12 — Ens. W. C. Law, at his own requei 
n Moved from 18th to2lst N.I. 

. *' 0Ut, W. Bird, -23d L. Inf., doing duty wi 
■l pm and miners, permitted, at bis own requei 
,rt rojntn his corps. 

March 18 — Lieut. W. L. Boulderson, 29th N. 
uiinocc 1 wit , h detachment of sappers ai 
mncrs at Masubpntam. 

J ‘ W. Tombs relieved from rommai 
Ftachment of tappers and Miners at Masulip 


tarn, and ordered to Join head-quarters of that 
corps. 

March 19.— The following removals In Artillery 
ordered Supemum, 2d Lieuts. A. T. Cadelf, 
from 1st to 4th bat. ; R. Macpherson, from 3d to 
1st bat. 

Surg. J. P. Grant removed from I8th regt. to 
2d bat. Artillery. 


Permitted to retire from the Service —Dec. 22. 
Maj It. Butler, 21st N.I., from 27th Dec. 1837, on 
Pension of his rank.— Jan. 12, 1038, James Annes- 
ley, Esq., 1st member of Medical Board, from 
18th Jan., on pension of his rank. 


Permuted to reside, fyc. — Jan. 27, Maj. Gen. C. 
T. G. Bishop, in southern division, and to draw 
his pay and allowances at Triehinopoly.— CoJ, R. 
West, 42d N.I., at Quilon, and draw ditto ditto at 
Canuanore. 


Emm, nations — Lieut. G. Briggs, horse artillery, 
having bet n examined in the Hiniloostanee lan- 
guage by the College committee, has been reported 
to have acquired a, very creditable knowledge of 
the language, fully entitling him to the Moonsliee 
allowance. 

Lieut. W. Mason, 21st regt., having been examin- 
ed m the llindoostanec language by a committee at 
Vi/.iatiagiam, has been reported qua! died for the 
duties ot interpreter, and the Com mandcr-in- chief 
a, mi dingly authorizes the disbursement to him of 
the Moonsliee allowance. 

Lieut. W. A. Lukin, 14th regt., having been 
examined in the Hiniloostanee language by a com- 
mittee at V i7. milligram, anti having made credita- 
ble progress, the Commander-in-cnief authorizes 
his receiving the Moonsliee allowance. 

Lieut. E. V. P. Holloway, acting adj. 42d regt., 
having been examined m the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage by a lomnuttcc at Kamptee, has been re- 
ported qualified as adjutant, 

Ens. E. A. II. Webb, 38th regt., having been 
examined in the Hindoostanee language by a 
committee at Kamptee, has been reported qualified 
for the duties of inlei preter, and fully entitled to 
the Moon dice allowance. 

Lieut. G. L. H. Gall, acting adj. 5th L.C., hav- 
ing been examined in the Hindoostanee language 
by the college committee, has been reported qua- 
lified for the duties of adjutant. 

Lieut. A. ('. Anderson, H.M. .54th regt., having 
been examined in the llindoostanec language by a 
committee at Triehinopoly, has been reported 
qualified as interpreter, arut the Commander-in- 
tluef authorize*) the disbursement to him of the 
Moonshee allowance. 

Lieut. J. Scager, acting qu. mast. Cth regt., 
having been examined at the ( ollege in the Hiu- 
iloostanee language, has been reported qualified for 
the duties of regimental interpreter. 

-■ Ens. E. Slack, 13th N.I., having been examined 
in the Hiniloostanee language, by a committee at 
Vellore on the loth Marth 1833, passed as inter- 
piotei. 

Ens. J. Keating, 3d L. Inf., having been exa- 
mined m the llindoostanec language by a com- 
mittee at Masulipatam, has been raported qualified 
as regimental interpreter, and entitled to the 
authorized allowance. 


Returned to duti/, from Eutope. — Dec. 15. Capt. 
E. Allhorpe, 2d N.I.— Jan. 12, 1838. 1st Lieut. F. 
Burgoyne, artillery —Surg. James Richmond.— 
23. Capt. H. H. Kirby, 4th N.I. — 30. Capt. John 
Lewis, 24th N.L— Ens. G.S. Mardell, Kith N. I„— 
Feb. 2. C'apt. D. Montgomerie, 7th I, C.— Assist. 
Surg. W. Snedden. — March 6. (’apt. J. D. Wallace, 
Dili L.C —Maj. John Crisp, l*«t N.I.— 1st Lieut. 
T. T. Pears, engineers (arrived at Bombay.) 


ruai.oirmis. 

To Europe,. — Nov. 17. Lieut. S. S. Coffin, 24th 
N.L, for health (to embark from Western Coast). 
—Dec. 22. Lieut. Colin Mackenzie, 48th N.I. , for 
health (topioceed from Singapore, via Batavia). 
-Jan. 9, 1838. Lieut T. Austin, 12th N.I , for 
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health' {proceeded from Singapore).— En*. J.Ro- 
bertson. 15th N.L, for health.— Assist. Surg. J. S. 
Owen, for health.— CapL Thomas Biddle, artillery, 
(to embark from the Straits).— 12. Lieut. James 
Marjorlbanks. 1st N.I., for one year, on private 
affairs, ceasing to draw pay.— Surg. George Adams, 
superintending surgeon Nagpore Subsidiary Force, 
for health. — If*. Lieut. Col. James Ketchcn, 
artillery.— S3. Maj. R. L. Highmoor, 5th L. C. } 
for health.— Feb. 9. Lieut A. Wood, 29th N 1., 
for one year, on private affairs, without pay (to 
embark from Eastern coast).— 13. Lieut. G. A. H. 
Falconar, 46th N.I., for health.— 2u. Lieut. Col. J. 
Morison, 6th Madras L.C. (permitted by govern- 
ment of Bombay).— March 2. Lieut. A. Russell, 
46th N.I. 

To visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe).— March 20. Lieut. E.Marriott, 
45th N.I. 

To Sea. — Nov. 17. Capt. J. Hutchings, &3d N.I., 
until 1st May, 1836, for health (to embark from Ne- 
gapatam).— Jan. 12, 1838. 2d|Licut. E.>trcttell, ar- 
tillery, for 12 months, for health {to embark from 
Cannanore).— Feb. 27. Capt. A. T. Cotton, civil 
engineer of 3d division, for 18 months, for health. 
—March 6. Lieut. H. Congreve, engineer, until 
31st Aug. 1838, for health (to embark at Tuta- 
conn). 

To Ceylon . — March 13. Maj. J. Campbell, 33d 
N. I., till 27th April 1838. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Nov. 17. Surg. J. L. 
Geddes, for 18 months, for health.— Dee. 22. Maj. 
G. Fryer, deputy sec. to government in mil. dept., 
for 18 months, for health.— Jan. 12, 1838. Maj. J. 
G. Rorlson, 13th N.L, for two years, for health. 
—Feb. 23. Surg. Francis Godfrey, till 1st Sept. 
1839, for health. 

To Neilghei ries.— March 2. Maj.-Gen. John Dove- 
ton, C.B., commanding centre division, for four 
months. 

To Bombay.— Feb. 13. Assist. Surg. W. A. Car- 
law, for three months, on private affairs. 

To New South Wales.— Jan. 16. Capt. M Poole, 
5th N.L, denuty assist, adj. gen. S D. of army, for 
two years, lor health.— Feb. 13. (.’apt. A. Chis- 
holm, 30th N.I., for two years, for health (also to 
V- D. Land). 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 6. Long boat of the Elizabeth of Bristol, 
from Linga Chetty’s Choultry.— 7. H M.^. Wolf, 
Stanley, from ditto; Chat les Grant, Pitiaim, 
from Calcutta.— 12. Isadora, Hodson, from Vi/.a- 
gapitam, Ate. — 17. Moulmam, Morris for Moul- 
main.— Providence, Thomas, from Point Pedro; 
Clorinde, Superville, from Bordeaux —19. Vir- 
ginia, Whiffen, from Calcutta, fie.— Thereto, Vaz, 
from Chittagong.— 22. Susan, Davis, from Ran- 
goon.^. H.M S. Algerine, Thomas, from Trin- 
comallee.— March 1 . Dutch ship Bellona, Ar- 
riena, from Calcutta.— 2. Robaits, Elder, from 
London and Cape.— 7. Juhana, Wainwright.from 
Calcutta.— 12. Emma, Peckett, from Singapore. 
— U. Adolphe, Morvan, from Bourbon and Pondi- 
cherry.— 16. Bombay, Waugh, from Mauritius; 
Fanny, Sheriff, from Bombay, Cochin, and Cey- 
lon; Emerald Isle, Driver, from Calcutta.— 17. 
Swallow, McAlister, from Calcutta and Tranque- 
bar. 

Departures. 

Feb. 8. Antelope. Leonhard, for Northern Ports; 
Duke of Aigyll, Bristow, for London; Charles 
Grant, Pitcairn, for Bombay.— 9. Gorin ga Packet, 
Brady, for Coringa.— 10. Sat ah, Lyster, for Nor- 
thern Ports. -11 Kent, shreeve, for ditto.— 14. 
Col. Burney, Marshall, for Rangoon.— 18. Cathe- 
rine, Hodgson, for Northern Ports; H.M.S. Wolf, 
Stanley, For Calcutta —22. Rcmbury, for Pondi- 
cherry.— 24. Mary Ann, Tarbutt, for Cape and 
London.— 27. H.M.S. Algerine, Thomas, forTrln- 
comallee,— 28. Clarissa, Andree, for Penang.- 
March 2. Clorinde, Superville, for Bordeaux.— 
8. Robarts, Elder, for Calcutta.-!!. 
Wainwright, for London.— 13. Dutch Ship Bel- 
lona, Arriens, for Holland.— 17. H.M.S. victor, 
Crozler, for Trincomaliee.— 20. Adolphe, Morvan, 
for Pondicherry.— 22. Emerald Isle, Driver, for 
N.S.lVales. 
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I3IRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Nov. 19. At Bellary, the lady of Capt H. L, 
Harris, 15th N.I., of a son. 

— At Mercara, the lady of Capt. J.F. Musgrove, 
3fith N.I., of a daughter. 

Dec. 2. At Madras, the lady of George II. Millor, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

27. At Moulmein, the lady of Capt. Clarke, H, 
M.’s62d refit., of a son. 


Mil refit., 01 aoun. 

Jan. 4. At Mercara, the lady of Lieut, and Qu. 
, J. Martyr, 36th N.I., of a son. 


Mast. 


nasi. J. martyr, _ 

7 . At Negapatam, the wife of the Rev. John 
Guest, missionary, of a daughter. 

10. At Ootaramund, the lady of W. Huxham, 
Esq., of a son. 

10. At Madras, Mrs. R. Skill, of a son. 

25. At Bangalore, Mrs. George J. Cubitt, of a 

A *29] *AtM angal ore , the lady of Malcolm Lewln, 
Esq., civil serviie, of a daughter. 

30. The lady of Lieut, and Brev. Capt. H. Pace, 
30th N.I., of a daughter. . , , 

— At Mulloopel, on route to Kamptee, the lady 
of Capt. P. Chambers, of a son. 

Feb. 2. At Salem, the lady of F. Mole, Lsq., 
O.S./of adanghter. 

5. At Madras, Mrs. J. Thorpe, of a son. 

7. At Arrowl, the lady of John S. Chisholm, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Colonel Montieth, engineers, of a son. 

8. At Hyderabad, Mrs. J. IV Penning, of a sun. 
12. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. G. J. Walker, 

1LM. 13th Drags., of a son. 

14 At Madras, the lady of Robert Cole, Esq., 

medical service, of a daughter. 

— AtGanjam, the lady of Capt. J. Campbell, 

41st N.L, of adanghter. , 

18. At Nagpore, the wife of Mr. W. Doyle, of a 

^%2. At Ootacamuncl, the lady of Capt. J. Worthy, 

Bombay army, of a daughter. 

24. At Madras, thelauyof the late E. S. Moorat, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

25. Mis. James Reeer, of a daughter. 

March 3. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. I. ( . 
Coffin, paymaster in Mysore, of a son. 

— At Bangalote, the lady of Lieut. W. G. 
Woods, Gth L.C., of a son. 

5. At Cannanore, the lady of Capt. Hayne, 36th 
regt., of a son. . , , 

11. At Madras, Mrs. J. Goodsir, of a son. 

8. Mrs. II. E. Boyle, of a daughter. 

14 At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. Marshall, 
II. M. 39th regt., of a son. 

2H. At Madras, the lady of John Dent, Lsq., 
civil service, of a son, still bom. 

Lately. At Bellary, Mrs. Mailey, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 29. At Madras, Mr. J. Willick, of the Cla- 
rendon Hotel, to Miss Jane Crlghton. 

Jan. 10. At Madras, Mr. Thomas Couge, mana- 
ger master attendant’s office, to Margaret, da g 
ter of the late Capt. Robson, 26th Madras N.L 
17. At Madras, Robert Wight, m.d., to Rm 
Harriet, third daughter of Lacey Grey tord, Esq., 
superintending surgeon, presidency. 

Feb. 14. At Madras, Mr. HenryCuffley.oiyw 

of the late Capt.Cuffley, to Frances, young 
daughter of the late Lieut. Adj. Green, 

Madras, Baajamta Card"», fcj. 
deaths. 

Nov. 19. At the Upper Annic<R^^^ 
poly, Mr. William Parr, draftsman civil eng 
department, 3d division, i a dy of 

30. At Combaconum, Mrs. Falconar, way 
Lieut. Falconar, 46th regt. N.L , llct 0 f 

Dec. 15 Suddenly, Mrs. K ? cle ® VtSt survcyor). 
the late Mr. Wm. Keyes.sentor af'^^orphan 
governess of the Black Town Female ^ f 

A m“m XSS Mr. F.E. T. »£& 
Jan. 20. At Bolarum, Nancy, wife of buo 
Surg. J. Vital, service. 
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27 . At Chlcacde, Lieut. T. H. B. Ludlow, of 
the 6th Regt. N.I* 

Feb. 2. At Cuddalore, Emelia Barbara, relict of 
the late Mr. Andrew McCully, aged 50. 

g. At Madura, Nancy, wife of Mr. J, H. Hoeg, 
gggistant revenue surveyor in 4th division. 

- At Madras, Elisabeth, only daughter of Mr. 
John Piellow, advocate general’s office. 

9 . At Bimlipatam, Capt. Robert Mitchell, of 
the 2d Native veteran Battalion. 

18. At Pursewalkura, Sophia, wife of Mr. Janies 
White, of the Herald office, aged 30. 

19 . At the Female Asylum, Poonamallee-road. 
Madras, Mrs. M. Pohle (relict of the late Rev. C. 
pohle. of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge), many years governess of that insti- 
tution. aged 65. 

20. At Madras, Anna, wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Drew, missionary ; and a daughter to whom she 
had just given birth. Also, four days previous, 
William, son of the above, aged Hi months. 

March'd. At Madras, Mr. Thomas Brady, livery 
stable keeper, 

5. At Ootacamund, Lieut. Col. John Moncricff, 
ot the 51st regt. N.I. 

0 . At Madras, Elizabeth Susanna, aged 30, wife 
0 fW'. R. White, Esq., acting deputy inspector 
general of hospitals, H.M. troops. 

- At Madras, Mr. George Batchelor, examiner 
in the Medu al Board Office, Aged 31. 

14. At Secunderabad, Capt. G. H. Sothebv.of 
the 34th regt N.I. 

Lately. At Moulmain, Capt, Moore, H.M. C2d 
regt. 

- At Tondichcrry, Capt. Charles Daviot, aged 

33. 

- At sea, on board the Royal IVtlltum, Assist. 
Surg. G. M. Watson, medical establishment. 

- At sea, on board the Lotus, Ensign C. F. 
Gordon, lllth regt. N.I. 


before him. He decided, that although 
the brigade-major bad totally lost sight of 
his duty, and was greatly in error, yet 
that he disapproved of the extreme mea» 
sure Col. Fendall had recourse to, in 
placing Capt. Macan in arrest, conceiving 
that the case could be sufficiently met by a. 
severe reprimand to the brigade-major. 
Col. Fendall immediately submitted to this 
decision, and reproof to himself, and 
wrote, both to the major-general and to 
the brigade- major, stating that he willingly 
abided by it, and that Capt, Macan was 
released from arrest. The next step was 
the major-general sending for Capt. Ma- 
can, and explaining to him, in the spirit 
of friendship, all that had been done, and 
permitting him to peruse the whole of the 
correspondence ; with which Capt. Macan 
appeared to be satisfied, and the matter 
was conceived to be at an end. 

On the ‘26th Nov., however, the major- 
general received an unexpected appeal 
from Major Macan, with a request that it 
might he forwarded to the Commander-in- 
chief; Capt. Macan stating, that he felt 
himself aggrieved, as he conceived that no 
decision had been given between him and 
Col. Fendall. 


iSombaj). 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

REMOVAL OF C’APT. MACAN. 

I Feud- Quarters , Bombay , Feb. 5, 1838. 
—Government having placed the services 
of Capt. Macan, the brigade-major at 
Poona, at the disposal of the Commander- 
in-cliief, for regimental duty, his Excel- 
lency deems it his duty to make known to 
tlie Bombay army, the circumstances under 
which this officer has been ordered to join 
his regiment. 

On the 18th Nov, last, the major-gene- 
ral, in whom is vested by government the 
command of the Poona brigade, having 
been called to the presidency on duty, the 
next senior officer to him, Lieut. Col. Fen- 
( lall, of the 4th Lt. Drags , was put in 
orders that day, to command the brigade 
curing his absence. Capt. Macan not hav- 
•jig waited upon him, in accordance with 
. regulations and usages of the service, 
oither on the 18th or 19th, and the brigade- 
major having, moreover, issued a brigade 
or or on the latter day, without even con- 
jultmg Col. Fendall on the subject, the 
■alter directed that he (Capt. Macan) 
S , I0U “ a ttend at his quarters the following 
® <ea8on s were demanded 
r Capt, Macan’s manner of acting, and 
ose reasons appearing to Lieut. Col. 
K a i/ ery un3ftt *sf a ctory, he ordered 
t l* pt - Maca " into arrest, on the 25th of 
“‘"V* 1, When the major-general 
P m - an ^ turned command of the 
V/ 1 .® v 1 a report of the case came 
N , S. Vo l. 26. N o. 102. 


He was agaiu informed by the major- 
general, who unquestionably was the best 
possible authority on the subject, that a 
decision had been given in the case ; but 
Capt. Macan was not satisfied, and still 
pressing the transmission of his appeal, it 
was forwarded accordingly. The Com- 
mander-in-chief caused the adjutant-gene- 
ral to communicate his displeasure to Capt. 
Macan for not submitting, as Col. Fendall 
hud done, to the decision of the major- 
general, and desired that he would with- 
draw his letter, and apologize for his re- 
fusal to abide by the decision of that 
officer. 

Capt. Macan nominally consented to 
withdraw the letter, and to express his re- 
gret for having written it, but coupled 
such expression with explanatory state- 
ments, obviously tending to justify his 
conduct. He was directed to withdraw 
his letter without explanation, and simply 
to express regret for not having submitted 
to the decision of his superiors in autho- 
rity. Capt. Macan, after full time for 
consideration, refused to obey ; stating, in 
substance, that he could not reconcile it to 
his feelings to have the terms of an apo- 
logy dictated to him by any authority 
whatever. 

The Commander-in-chief could not ac- 
cept of an apology neutralized by the very 
language in which it was conveyed; and as 
the act of Capt. Macan had been most de- 
liberate, his Exc. felt that be had no alter- 
native but to apply for the removal of that 
officer from his situation on the staff. 

It must be unnecessary for the Com- 
mander- in.chief to observe, that as the 

(P) 
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officers appointed to the staff are selected 
frpflj regiments, and supposed to be well 
acquainted with the duties of their profes- 
sion, the peculiar purpose of their ap- 
pointment is, that they may assist the 
Commander-in-chief in conducting the 
details and upholding the discipline of the 
army. If, then, an officer so selected sets 
himself to oppose and cavil at the orders 
of the Commander-in-chief, or other offi- 
cers of superior rank, instead of aiding in 
carrying them into execution, it is perfectly 
plain, that such a person defeats the very 
end of his appointment, and that he can- 
not too soon be remanded to his regiment, 
to be taught the first and most important 
duty of the profession, which is that of 
obedience to lawful authority. 

In this case, the Commander-in-chief 
seeks in vain for circumstances of extenua- 
tion. The act of Capt. Macan was not 
only voluntary but deliberate. His disobe- 
dience was even enhanced by professions of 
respect, with which it was wholly incon- 
sistent ; nor could lie for a moment be un- 
aware of the results to which it rendered 
him liable. 

The Commander-in-chief desires that 
Capt. Macan be struck off the staff officers, 
from the day on which this order is re- 
ceived at Poona, and that he be directed 
to join his regiment. 

The general officer commanding the 
Poona division will be pleased, as a tem- 
porary measure, to nominate an officer to 
take charge of the office of brigade-major 
from Capt. Macan. 

DRAWING OK FAY. 

Bombay Castle , Feb. 6, 1838. — With re- 
ference to the 5th paragraph of the G.G.O, 
2d June 1834, the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to direct, that 
when a military officer employed in the 
civil department may be absent on leave, 
his regimental pay and allowances shall 
continue to be paid in the civil depart- 
ment, whilst the military officer appointed 
to officiate for him shall draw from the 
cfvil department the forfeited portion only 
of the civil allowance; his military pay 
and allowances being continued to be 
drawn in the military department. 

Medical officers on civil employ, who 
receive no civil allowance whilst absent, 
will draw their pay and allowances in the 
military department as heretofore, and the 
acting officer receive the full consolidated 
salary, as provided for by G.G.O. 31st 
May 1834. 

SRW MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 

Bombay Castle , March 8, 1838.— The 
Hon. George Wm. Anderson, Esq., ap- 
pointed' fjy the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors to be a member of this Government, 
has this day taken the oaths, and his seat in 
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the Council of Bombay, under th^ usual 
salute, , 

forfeited passage MONET, 

H. C. STEAMERS. 

Steam Department; Bombay Castle 
March 7, 1838.— The Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council has been pleased to 
resolve, that whenever an individual who 
may have taken his passage in one of the 
Hon. Company’s steamers shall withdraw 
his name, after having paid the full amount 
of his passage money, a moiety of the 
amount so paid shall be refunded to him 
should his place be supplied by another 
applicant; but if his place be not supplied 
by another, the whole amount will be for- 
feited. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. G. E. CUYLER. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, Feb, 24, 1838,— 
At a general couit-martial, held in canton- 
ment near Poona, on the 22d Jan. 1858, 
Lieut. G. E. Cuyler, H.M. 2d, or Queen’s 
Royal ltegt. of Foot, was arraigned on the 
following charges- — 

Is/ Charge . — For disgraceful and scan- 
dalous conduct, unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman, in the fol- 
lowing instances : viz. 

First. In having, in cantonment ncm 
Belgautn, on or about the 27th June 1837, 
and on subsequent days, asserted to Paj- 
master J. S. Darby, of the same regt., a 
gross and wilful falsehood, reflecting on 
the character of his senior and supeiior 
officer, Capt. IT. D. Keith, of the same 
regt,, by stating, that he (Lieut. Cuyler) 
had, at the mess of the officers of the regt., 
on the maich from Vingorla to Belgaum, 
on or about the 13th Jan. 1837, addressed 
most opprobrious language to Brev. Capt. 
Keith, reflecting on his honour and ho- 
nesty, and that he (Capt. Keith) had taken 
no notice of the same ; whereas, no such 
language had ever been addressed by Lieut. 
Cuyler to Capt. Keith. 

Second, In having, at Belgaum, on the 
28th June 1837, dictated to private Tho- 
mas Sinnott, of the 2d or Queen’s Royal 
Regt. of Foot, a paper containing fabe 
and scandalous aspersions against the cha- 
racter of Brev. Capt. Keith, to the effect 
as set forth in the preceding instance, 
theieby infamously and falsely traducing 
the character of Capt. Keith to a private 
soldier of the same regt., and tending to 
degrade Capt. Keith’s character in the 
estimation of the said soldier, and the 
other soldiers of the corps. 

2d Charge. — For scandalous and dis- 
graceful conduct, unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an officer and a gentleman, in having, 
in cantonment near Belgaum, on or abou 
the 30th June 1837, asserted a wilful ' fln 
deliberate falsehood to the aforesaid * 1 T 
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master J. S. Darby, by stating to him, 
that Brigadier Gen. Salter, commanding 
the southern division of the army, had, 
home time previously, gone into his (Lieut. 
Cuyler’s) tent, when he (Lieut. Cuyler) 
*as under arrest for alleged misconduct at 
the mess, and that he (the Brigadier Gen.) 
had then and there listened to the reflec- 
tions referred to in the preceding charge, 
against the character of Capt. Keith ; such 
false statement on the part of Lieut. Cuyler 
being derogatory to the professional cha- 
racter of Brigadier Gen. Salter, his supe- 
rior officer. 

Upon which charges the Court came to 
the following decision ; 

Finding . — The Court, upon the evidence 
before it, i* of opinion, that the prisoner, 
laeut. G. E. Cuyler, II. M. ‘id, or Queen’s 
Royal Regt., is 

Guilty of the first charge preferred 
against him in the first instance. 

Guilty of the second instance of the 

same. 

Guilty of the second charge. 

Sentence. — The Court having found the 
jiihoner guilty, as above specified, does 
adjudge him, Lieut. G. E. Cuyler, to be 
easIiK'ied. 

Approved. 

(Signed) H. Fane, General, 

Com. -in- Chief, East-liulies. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Department. 

Mairh 5. Mr. VV. Simson to act as collector and 
in igistrate of Tanna. 

Mr. 8. Mansfield to act as fourth assistant to 
principal collector of Poona. 

7. Mr. C. E. K.Tytler to be assistant to principal 
collector of Poona. 

Political Department. 

Mairh 27. Lieut. W. J. Morris, IHh N.I., to be 
Bhtcl agent m Candeish, 

Judicial Depaitment. 

March 0. Mr. AV. Escombo, acting first assistant 
to in.igrctr.ttc of Poona, to have full powers of a 
m.igurate, under provisions of Ait No. XIV. of 

IU.fi. 

14. The Hon. G. W. Anderson, Esq., to be chier 
jwtfie of Court of Sudiler Dewancc and Suddef 
roujdarce Adawlut. 


Mr. .Tamed Erskino, political agent in Kattecwar, 
resumed charge of his duties on the 1st March. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 

The Flight Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bombay ar- 
tvh i»n\ the 21st| and was Installed on the 25th 


military appointments, 

PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Ca * tle> Fcb - 5 » 1838.— Capt. G. Macan, 
<w!t‘ * major of brigade at Poona, placed at 
disposal of Com.-in-Chler for regimental duty. 

rooMn 24 *~ En8, C. R. w. Hervey, right wing Eu 
t u|f n and Ens. J. P. Grant, 13th NJ., at 
earh i°T n rc( l ue8t > permitted to exchange regts. 
ea J joining as junior of their rank. 

« brigadier Morse to command at Dec 

hrmsH ^ ®agnold to command Barods 

“"“further o^cxS?*”" °' Brig “ iJer Br00l “ , “ 
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The following arrangements made in Commit** 
riat Department consequent on *pp. of CapUS coble 
to Joint Remount Agency Lieut. J. C. Hartleys 
senior sub-assistant, to be deputy assist, com. gpo., 
v. Scobie ; Lieut, and Brev.Capt. H. Stockley, 7tll 
N.I., to be sub-assist. com. gen., v. Hartley prom, 
in department: Lieut. J. Ramsay, sub-assistant 
in charge of bazaars at Deesa, to be acting sub- 
assist. com. gen., to complete estah.; Lieut. P. 
Bagshawe, 5th N.I., to be sub-assist, com. gen. in 
charge of bazaars ar Belgaum, v. Stockley ; Lieut. 

R. J. Shaw, right wing European regt , to be act- 
ing sub-assist, com. gen. in charge of bazaars at 
Deesa. 

March 6.— Capt. J. W. Chalmers, 4th N.J., to 
command detachment over subsidiary gaol at Tan- 
nah, from 1st Dec. last. , 

Lieut. Scriven, N.V.B., to act as adj. to that 
bat., during absence of Lieut. Hogg on sick certi- 
ficate. 

Gapt.W. S. Adams, deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., 
to take charge of Brigade Major’s Office at Poona, 
from 14th Eeb. 

15tA N.I. Lieut. AV. F. Cormack, qu. mast, and 
interp. in Ilindoostanee, to be Maharratta Interp. t 
date 15th Fcb. 1833. __ 

Ens.C. S.Whitehill, 5th N.I., and Ens. H. Dent, 
l()th do., permitted to exchange regts., each join- 
ing as junior of their rank. 

Cadet of Engineers AV. F. Marriott admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to 2d-lieut.— Cadet of Infantry 
C. J. Symons admitted on ditto, and prom, to 
ensign. 

March 9.— 2d-Lieut. J. H. Burke, of engineers, 
to be assistant to executive engineer at Poona. 

Surg. Francis Sheppee to act as superintending 
surgeon on estab. from 1st March, consequent on 
departure of Sup. Surg. Henderson to Europe on 
sick certificate. 

3d L.C. Comet J. Forbes to be adj., v. Lieut. 
Eyre resigned the situation ; date 20th Feb. 1838- 

Ens. (’. It. AV. Hervey, 13th N.I., to act as qu. 
mast, and interp. in Uindoostanecto that regt. 

Cavalry. Maj. P. P. Wilson to be licut. col., v. 
Litchfield retired, date 28th Fcb. 1838. 

2 d L. C. Capt. D. Cunningham to be major, 
Lieut. W. J Ottley to be capt., and Comet F. Ash- 
worth to be bent., in sue. to Wilson prom.; date 
28th Feb. 1838. 

Comet E. II. Simpson posted to 2d L.C. 

The undermentioned officers, cadets of season 
1822, to have rank of (’apt. by brevet, from dates 
specified Lieuts. G. G. Malet, 3d L.C., from 4th 
Jan. 1388; J.Whitmore, 11th N.I., 26th Feb. 1838; 

T. G. Fraser, right wing European regt., J. B. Bel- 
lasis, 9th N.I., G. Wilson, 26th do , and J. Jackson, 
25th do., all 5th March 1838. 

March 12.— 3d N.I. Licut. T. L. James to take 
rank, v. Hughes dec., 14th March 1837* Lieut. F. 
Forties to take rank, v. Malcolm prom., 30th ditto 
— { This cancels prom, of latter officer as announced 
m G.O. 10th Feb. t838). 

Lieut. T. D. Fallon, 7th N.I., to act as major of 
btigade at Sholapoor from 18th Feb., as a temp, 
arrangement. 

Lieut. AV. B. G. Blenkins, 6th N.I., to act as 
adj. to detachment at Broach, from 18th Feb. 

Lieut B. W. Horne, 8th N.T., permitted tore- 
sign app. of Mahratta Interp. to that regt. 

Lieut. R. II. Young, 2d or Gr. N.I., to perform 
duties of staff officer to field detachment under 
command of Maj D. Forbes, until arrival of Lieut. 
Hart, as a temp, arrangement. 

Lieut. H. Franklin to act as adj. to 2d orGr.N..I, 
during absence of Lieut. Young on field service, as 
a temp, arrangement. 

March 15.— Capt. G. J. Mant, 19th N.I., to be a 
deputy judge adv. gen. on estab., v. Woodhouse 
proceeding to Europe; date 13th March 1838. 

March 22.— Lieut. G. C. Stockley, 7th N.I., to 
act as adj. to that regt., during absence of Lieut. 
Lloyd on leave. 

Lieut. J. C. Anderson, line adj. at Rajcote, to act 
as interp. to 12th N.I., from 1st Feb., until arrival 
of Lieut. J.W. Eastwlek. 

Btcv. Capt. G. Wilson, 2«th N.I., to act as Interp. 
m Uiudoostanee language to left wing 1st L*C„ v. 
Capt. J. Pope, 17th N.I. 
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Ens. K.B. East wick, 6th N.I., to act asqu, mast, 
and intern in Hlndoostanee and Mahratta lan- 
guages to Marine bat., v. Henry. 

Ens. H. Lodwlck, 10th N.I., to be 2d or Mah- 
ratta interp. to that regt., from 15th Feb. 

The following division order confirmed Capt* 
Stuart, 14th N. I,, to assume charge of office of 
assist, com. gen. at Ahmedabad, from 17th July 
1637, consequent on the death of Capt. Payne. 

March 23 — Lieut. H. B. Rose to be lnterp. in 
Hlndoostanee language to European regt., v. 
Stiles prom.; date 6th Dec. 1837* 

Lieut. Col. Gibbon to command troops at Sho- 
lapore from 9th March. 

March 24.— Surg. A.Tawse to proceed to Angria’s 
Colabah on special duty. 

March 26.— Ens. J. R. Kelly, 20th N.I., to act 
as interp. to 2d Gr. N.I., in Hlndoostanee and 
Mahratta languages, from 22d Feb. 

Lieut. W. C. Say to be interp. in Hlndoostanee 
language to horse brigade, v. Brcv. Capt. Whittle 
app. adj. and qu. mast to 2d troop. 

Cadet of Infantry S. W. Brown admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. H. B. Salmon to act as sub-nssist. com. 
gen. in charge of bazaars and police at l’oona, dur- 
ing absence of Ens. Browne on duty at Presidency ; 
date 17th March. 

Assist. Surg. H. M. Felix placed at disposal of 
Supreme Government for employment in army of 
11. H. the Nizam, 


Head- Quarters, March 3, 18311.— The following 
removals and postings ordered;— Lieut. Col. and 
Brev. Col. P. B'earon from 11th to 13th N.L, v. 
Little retired ; Lieut. Col, M. Soppitt, late prom., 
posted to 11th do., and directed to join. 

March .— Superintending Sure. II. H. Kennedy, 

M. n., removed from N.W.D. of Guzerat and app 
to Presidency division. 

Acting Superintending Surg F. Shcppce app. to 

N. W.D. of Guzerat, v. Kennedy. 

March 15.— Deputy Judge Adv. Gen. G. J. Mant 
to be attached to Poona division of army. 

March 17.— Lieut. Col. J. G. Griffith removed 
from 1st to 2d bat. artillery. 

March 19 — Lieut. Col. E. Jervis removed from 
2d to 3d L.C., v, Litchfield retired; and Lieut, 
Col. P. P.Wllson (lately prom.) posted to 2d L.C., 
v. Jervis removed. 

March 21.— Surg. W. Gray removed from Marine 
bat., and posted to European regt. ; and Surg. J. 
Bumes, m.d., k.h., posted to Marine bat.,v.Gray. 

Surg. McMorris, 26th N.I., to receive medical 
charge of detail of 3d comp. Golunduazebat. ; date 
II ursolc 7th March. 

March 23.— Assist. Surg. Keith to join the Myhee 
Kaunta field force ; date 15th March. 

Assist. Surg. Ritchie to perform medical duties 
of garrison of Asseerghur, on departure of Assist. 
Surg. Taylor ; date Kith March. 


Permitted to Retire from the Service.— Feb. 28. 
Lieut. Col. {Brev, Col.) G. A. Litchfield, 3d L.C., 
agreeably to provisions of G.G.U. N o. 81 of 1838. 


Returned to duty, f mm Europe .— March 6. Surg. 
A. Tawse. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe,— Feb. 24. Lieut. G. H. Bainbridgc, 
6th N.L, for health — March 6. Capt. 11. Long, 22d 
N.L, on private affairs — 7. Conductor T. Sloper, 
for health.— 23. Capt. J. Hale, 22d N. I.— Assist. 
Surg. S. Fraser, deputy assay master, for health,— 
20. Capt. M. M. Shaw, 9th N.I., on private 
affairs. 

To Cape of Good Hope .— March 12. Major H. 
Duobabln, inv. estab., for health (eventually to 
Kurot*e). 

Cancelled. — March 22. The leave to Madras 
granted to Assist. Surg. P. Hockin, 2d L.C., on 
JOtli Feb. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

March 1 and fl, 1838.— The followhig temporal 
appointments confirmed Lieut. Sharp to offeree 
oF the Emily schooner from 9th Jan.— Midsh. 7 
Lang from tne Bheemn to the Margaret, from ’] g I 
Jan.— Acting Commander Rogersfrom the Amherst 
to the Elphinstone , 15th Jan.— Lieut. J, p, p or ^ r 
from charge of the Elphinstone to that of the Am 
heist, 15th Jan.— Mate Grounds to the Amherst to 
do duty of acting heut. In addition to that of mate 
15th Jan. '* 

Furlough — March 17. Purser Charleton, clerk 
of the cheque, to Cape of Good Hope, for two 
years, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals . 

March 1. lstdy Grant, Jeffreys, from China.— 
5. Thomas Harrison, Harrison, from Maculla; 
H.M.S. Raleieh, Quin, from Colombo.— 7. Charles 
Grant, Pitcairn, from Calcutta and Madras — fl. 
Barbara, Benton, from Llanelly ; William, Ham- 
blin, from ditto — 10 Sir William Wallace, Tin- 

f ate, from Cannanorc.— 11. Competent, Rhodes, 
rom Liverpool ; Georgtana, Sheridan, from Lla- 
nelly; Elizabeth, Saunders, from Mauritius; Alta . 
fem’c, Clarke, from Calcutta.— 13. Burong, Gordon, 
from Calcutta.— 18. Futtay Hulbaree, Abdul Raki- 
mon, from Penang.— 19. H.C. surveying ship Be- 
nares, Johnstone, from Malabar Coast j Caledonia, 
Symers, from Madras, Colombo, be . ; Hamudec, 
Tindal, from Colombo.— 20. Asia Felix, Encar- 
na(ao, from China; Emclia, Ferreira, from Rio 
de Janoira and Goa —22. Cestrian, Kellock, from 
Liverpool; Herbeit Compton, Boulton, from 
Persian Gulf. — 24. H,C. steamer Hugh Lindsay, 
Rowband, from Suez; Marquis Hastings, Oliveira, 
from Macao.— 26. Cacador, Almeida, from Macao, 
&(.— 30. Vansittait, Macqueeit, from China; Wil- 
liam, Clarke, from Liverpool. 

Dcpai tures . 

March 1. H.C. schooner Emily, Cahill, for 
Persian Gulf; H.C. steamer Atalanta , Lowe, for 
Suez.— 6. Josephine, Pcik, for Bordeaux; Bombay 
Castle, Baxter, for China.— 8. Reliance, Robert- 
son, for Cape and Liverpool; May, Glass, for Li- 
verpool.— 12. Snmdany, Aboo Buckcr, for Cal- 
cutta.— 22. H.M.S. Raleigh, Quin, for Persian 
Gulf.— 29. Buckinghamshire, Hopkins, for Coast, 
Cape, and London.— 30. H.C. steamer Berenice, 
for Suez. 

Freights to England (March 24).— £i. 15s. per 
ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 9. At Bombay, the lady of George Coles, 
Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

31. At Deesa, the lady of J. Bowstead, Esq., of 

Jun. 22. At Ahmednuggur, the wife of Mr. M. 
Summers, of a daughter. 

30. At Kaira, the lady of Capt. Parkinson, of a 
daughter. n 

Feb. 23. At Dharwar, the lady of Lieut. W. t. 
Stather, 1st Gr. N.I , of a daughter. 

— At Malligaum, the lady of Lieut. Lewis 
Brown, 5th regt., of a son. _ , lfl 

March 7. At Dhoolia, the wife of Mr. B. de Mi- 
randa, of a daughter, 

11. At Colabah, Mrs. F. Martinnant, of a son. 

16. At Colabah, the lady of F. Sheppee, Esq., 
actmg superint. Burgeon N.D., of a son. 

24. At Tannah, tne lady of J. M. Davis, Esq-, 

C.S., of a son „ . . 

25. At Bombay, the lady of Capt G. J. Jamc ‘ 

son, of a daughter. . _ 

26. At Bombay, the wife of Kessowjee Runsora 
jee Sett, of a son. 

28. Mrs. Kenderdlne, of a son. 


marriages. 

Feb . 5. Mr.W. Maher to Miss J. . t0 

20. At Deesa, H. C. Tyler, Esq., 49 th regt,, 10 
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Sophia Wolff* youngest daughter of Dr. McAn- 
drcw, surgeon 40th regt. 


March 8. At Balgawn, R. H. A. Hunter, Esq., 
od or Queen’s Royals, son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Hunter, of Mldolebie, N.B., to Harriet Van Ba- 
tenburg. only daughter of Capt. Gilland, of the 

10. At fiycullah, P. M. Dalzell, Esq., to Jane 
Laura, youngest daughter of Lieut. Weeks, R.N. 

22. At Bycullah, W. E. Frere, Esq., of the civil 
service, to Eliza Jane, eldest daughter of Maj.Gen. 
Osborne, of this establishment. 


DEATHS. 

jan. 31. At Seroor, Mr. Charles Horton, of the 
Collector's Office, Admednuggur. 

b'rb. 3. At Bycullah, Mrs. Flo well, wife of Mr. 
j. Howell, Inspector of Bunders. 

— Mr. P. White, head draftsman of the Chief 
Engineer’s Office, aged 28. 

March 6. At Bombay, of cholera, Mary, young- 
est daughter of Mr. D. Buchanan, aged 15. 

10. At Ootacamund, David Geddes, Esq., of the 
firm of Messrs. Stone, Glasson, and Co., aged 24. 

18. At Bombay, of cholera, Roza Maria, wife of 
Miguel Bocarro, a Portuguese gcntlemun. 

24. At Bycullah, of spamodic cholera, Mrs. 
Sarah McAulay, aged 29. 

25. At Bombay, Cant. Frederick McGilllvray, 
of the engineers, aged 37. 

27. At Bombay, Mrs. Redwood. 

Lately. Lieut. Faikney, 15th regt. N.T. The 
services of this officer had been recently placed at 
the disposal of the Madras Government. 


ii7 

llcitang, Singapore, *c, 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival at Singapore.— Pei-sian, from Liverpool. 


BIRTH. 

Dec. 14. At Singapore, the lady of William W. 
Kerr, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

Nov. 30. At Malacca, Mr. G. W. Gostelow to 
Miss Anne Santa Maria. 


DEATH. 

Dec. 2. At Penang, Mr. J. L. Mitchell, fourth 
son of Mr. T. G. Mitchell, of Calcutta, aged 24. 


shipping. 

Artivals previous to 1st Feb.— Premier, Ariel, 
and Arabian, all from Calcutta and Singapore; 
Kirkmnn Finlay, from Bombay ; Ortxn, from Li- 
verpool ; Haslwny, from London and Batavia. 

Departures previous to 30th Jan .— Lady Nugent, 
George the IV th, Rajasthan, Eliza Stewart, Aber- 
ctombte Robinson, Lady McNa^Uten, General Kyd, 
and Isabel, all for London; Sophia, for Cape and 
London; Isabella, John O' Gaunt, and Jane Brown, 
all for Liverpool ; John Gilpin , for west coast of 
America. 


Ceylon. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Dee. 0. Capt. Skinner, Ceylon Rifles, lo lie civil 
engineer and surveyor general, during alisencc of 
Mr. Norn-, on furlough to Europe. 

Muith 1. Mr. Oswin to lie assistant agent and 
distru t judge at Ruanwelle. 

Mr. Gibson to be commissioner of Loan Board, 
v. Mr. Oswin. 

Mr.Warnig to be assistant agent at Colombo, v. 
Mr. Gibson; also to be superintendent of Cinnamon 
department during absence of Mr.Walker. 


SHIPPING. 

Arnvnls at Colombo, — Jan. 20. Narcissus, Curry, 
from London. — Feb. 7. H.M.S, Raleigh, Quin, 
from Bombay (bringing treasure for Government). 
—March 2. Eleanora, Wallace, fioin Liverpool and 
Cape; Eleatm , Holderness, from Swan River; 
Woolsiugton, Burrows, from London.— 4. Agrip- 
pmi, Rogers, from Allipee.— 5. New Giove, John- 
stone, from Mauritius. 

Departures from ditto. — Feb. 7. Symmetry, 
Mack wood, for London. — 9. Narcissus, Curry, for 
Moulmein.— 24. Fairy Queen, Cousens, for Lon- 
don.— March 7. Fortfield, Sly, for Penang and Sin- 
g a !>ore.— 8. Tigris, Stevens, for London; Valley- 
.md, Stewart, for London.— 11. Woolsington, Bur- 
rows, for London. — 10'. Agi tpptna, Rogers, for 
f ape and London. 


wa'T* a $ Trincomallee.— Feb. 2. H.M. ships 
weiieslcy and Winchester, from sea (and preparing 
to leave, 6th Feb., for Point dc Gallo and London). 

wte Mr ‘ from Point de Dalle.— Jan. 29. Sarah, 

Whitesides, f° r London. 


Fi tight to London (Jan. 30) — £b. 5s. per ton. 


gluetralaeia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Nov. 3. Peter Macarthur, Esq., of Bathurst, to 
be a commissioner of crown lands in the colony. 

Dec. 1. Colonial Assist. Surg. K. Robertson to be 
surgeon, v. Surg. Mitchell. 

D. Ballow, Esq., to be colonial assist, sur- 
geon, v. Assist. Surg. Robertson prom, 

4. I. S. Nind, E^q., of Paterson, and R. H. 
Browne, Esq., of Yass, to be commissioners of 
crown lands m the colony, 

16. Mr. John Liscombe, of Bathurst, and Mr. 
Wm. Hardy, of Yass, to be ditto ditto, 

19. Benj. Sullivan, Esq., to be police magistrate 
for Raymond Terrace, Hinton, and Butterwick. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 17. At Annandale, the lady of T. Collins, 
Esq., of a son. 

27. At Sydney, the wife of the Rev. R. Mans- 
field, of a daughter. 

30. Mrs. E. II. Hargraves, Wollongong, of a son. 

Nov. 8. At Liverpool, the lady of Capt. Christie, 
80th regt., of a son. 

Dir. 8. Mrs. Pritihard, of a daughter. 

9. At Sydney, the lady of Ousley Condell, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

12. At Bcllc-Ombre, Cook’s River, the lady of 
C. Prout, Esq., of twin sons (both since dead). 

Jaw. 1, 1838. At Sydney, the lady of W. a Beck- 
ett, Esq., of a son. 

— At Rose Brook, Hunter’s River, the lady of 
T. B. Humphrey, Esq., of a daughter 


birth. 

CifaAsr bo - the ,aily of w - clarl,> 


DEATHS. 

J0 - Did 

or ( Vtt '?l omb q' Caroline, second daughti 
aged ° 8 * Ewi ’» late 2(1 Ceylon Rifle regt 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept, 28. At Parramatta, the Rev. Mr. Bobart 
to Elizabeth, second daughter of the Rev. S. 
Marsden. 

QcT. 7. Mr. J. Watson, of Malton, Hunter’s 
B iver, to Mrs. Caville, second daughter of Mr. D. 
Wyllie, of Edinburgh, 

21. D. K. Ballow, Esq., surgeon, Invermein, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of the late Capt, D. 
M. Arthur, 2d Royal Vet. Battalion. 
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21 At Sydney. Mr. Thomas Duns, of Parra- 
matta, to MiwM. W. Miller. . , 

Dec, 16. At Sydney, J. W. Smith, Esq , deputy 
assist, com. general, to Agnes Campbell, daughter 
of the late Capt. Donald Macarthur, 2d Royal 
Veteran Battalion. 

21. At Port Macquarie, Henry Betts, Esq., to 
Elisa Katherine, eldest daughter of S.P.C. Mor- 
ton, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 8. Mr. Nicholas, a highly respectable fame* 
at the Clyde. He met with his death by a severe 
fall from his gig, while proceeding to church at 
Bothweli. 

Lately. Drowned, in consequence of the upset* 
ting of a sailing-boat in the river Tamar, Mr, 
Blackler (a relation of Mr. Dowling's), George 
Howe, and ThomaB Shuffirey, all on the establish- 
ment of the Launceston Advertiser, 


deaths. 

Sept. 26. At Turee, John Jones, Esq., from the 
effects of wounds inflicted with a pair of sheep- 
shears by one of his servants. The man could as- 
sign no reason for the brutal act, only, that he was 
•Intoxicated at the time. 4 

29. At Paterson, Lionel, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Richard John Hay. 

Oct. 1. At West Maitland, Mrs. A. Heugh. 

24. At Sydney, Mrs. Crook, wife of the Rev. W. 
P. Crook, aged 60. 

28 At Sydney, Mrs. Burnett, wife of W. Bur- 
nett. Esq., and daughter of the late J. Brown, Esq., 
of Newton, Lanark. 

— At Sydney, George Galbraith, Esq., J.l\ 

Dec. 7. Drowned, while liathing in Cockle Bay, 
Mr. William Sexton, of Sydney, aged 43. 

8. At Dapto, Mrs. Hams, aged 23. 

16. At Sydney, of apoplexy, Capt. Gluvias, mas- 
ter of the brig Bee . 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Now.— The following gentlemen to lie police ma- 
gistrates for districts stated after their names 
D'Arcy Wentworth, Esq., Launceston, v. John 
Clarke, Esq., whose app, has not been confirmed; 
Charles Arthur, Esq., Norfolk plains, v. A. W. 
Horne, Esq., resigned; James Evans, Esq., New 
Norfolk, v. Charles Arthur, Esq. 

Robert Wales, Esq., to be assistant police ma- 
gistrate for district of Morvcn. 

The following gentlemen to be coroners for the 
territory D’Arcy Wentworth, James Evans, and 
Robert Wales, Esqrs. 

The following gentlemen to be deputy chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions and commissioners of Court of 
Requests in districts stated after their namfB, res- 
pectively '.—Charles Arthur, Esq., Norfolk plains; 
James Evans, Esq., New Norfolk. 

Mr. R. W. Newman to be deputy clerk of the 
peace and registrar of Court of Requests for dis- 
trict of Oatlands, >. Mr. Andrews dismissed. 

Mr. G. Cathcart app. to situations of summon- 
ing officer of Court of Requests and crier of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, v. Robert Wales, Esq., 
app. police magistrate at Morven, 

Dec.— Arthur Gardner, Esq., to be assistant po- 
lice magistrate at Avoca, and Peter Madame, Esq., 
assistant police magistrate at Spring Bay. 

Lieut. Col. Hope, c.H.,of the R.S.F., having ar- 
rived' by the Susan, has assumed the command of 
the forces here, and taken the oaths and seat in the 
Executive Council accordingly. 

Major Ryan, k.h., of the 50th Rcgt., returns to 
his duty as commandant at Launceston. 

Major Dearc continues in the immediate com- 
mand of the 21st Regt.— Murray’s Review, Nov. 28. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept . 1. At Bothweli, Mrs. Shari and, of a son. 
Oct. 31. At Men, ham. Mrs. Jennings, of a son. 
Non. 13. The lady of R. Douglas, Esq., ordnance 
storekeeper, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 12. AtAnstey Barton, George Alex. Anstey, 
Esq., to Miss Harriet K. Ruffy. 

Oct. 3, At Hobart Town, Mr. Henry Kettle to 
Marion, daughter of Mr. W. Robertson. 

10. At Anstey Barton, George Scott, Esq., of 
Mount Morriston, Somerset, to Louisa Mary, se- 
cond daughter of the late Wm. J. Ruffy, Esq., of 
London. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

DEATHS. 

Lately. Drowned, by the upsetting of a boat, 
Sir John Jeffeott, the judge of this new colony, 
Capt. Blcnkinsopp, and two men. It appears that 
Sir John wished to proceed from Nepean Bay to 
Encounter Bay, for the purpose of inspecting a 
vessel which was taking in oil at the latter place. 
Mr. Ilindmarsh, son of Capt. Hinrimarsh, R.N., 
advised him not, telling him that he had himself 
had a narrow escape with his life In making the 
same attempt, and was obliged to put back at 
last. The unfortunate party, however, disregarded 
the admonition, the boat was swamped, and all 
four perished together. 


Mauritius. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. — Jan. 16. Eagle, from London.— 17. 
Apvrtntlce, from Table Bay ; Sussex , from Mar- 
seilles; Peart, from Bristol; Cunbean, from Bor- 
deaux. — 18. Paragon, trom Table Bay ; Felix, from 
London ; Col, from Nantes.— 19. Greenock, from 
Marseilles. — 20. Mrhlon, from Cape,— 21. Helen, 
from Cape.— 23. Paimelia, from Cork.— Feb. 4. 
Henry Bell, from Lisbon. 

Depot turrs — Jan. 8. Cloiinda, for Ceylon , lie- 
giu, for Sydney.— 17. Belzonl, from Vohemar Bay. 
—20. New Ciove, for Java; Ambassador, for Sin- 
gapore.— Feb. 2. Felix, for Vohemar and Muscat. 


Dec. 23. At Port Louis, Mrs. Wilson, the lady 
of his Honour the Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Court, of a son. 

Lately. The lady of Adjutant Pcrsse, 12th regt., 
of a daughter. 


Cape of Coon Slope. 

SHIPPING. 

Arnvals in Table Bay.— Feb. 6. David Seott, 
rom London. — 7* Air* Wm, Heathcote, from Ham- 
nirgh ; H.N.M.S. llippomenet, from Flushing and 
Palmouth.— 9. Munster Ijjss, from Rio tie Janeiro. 
-20. Solus, from Liverpool ; Duchess ofNorthutn- 
airland, from London. — 21. Globe, from Torbay.— 
►2. c/uulcs Carter, from Rio de Janeiro; Jam 
Hlain, from London.— 27. Hero, from St. Helena. 
-March 6. Vclox, from London.— 9. Orontes, from 
[.ondon and Madeira.— 10. Jane, from Leith; 
Thomas Laurie, from London ; Parrock Hall, trom 
llio de Janeiro — 11. Trusty, from London.— ll. 
Seymour and Augustine, both from London. 1* 
Clyde, from Gottenburg. — 15. Maty and Jane, 
from London. — 20. Patriot, from London, a. 
William Lockei-by, from Liverpool.— 26. Clenarm, 
from Liverpool. 

Departures from ditto -Feb. 8. WimarnWHm, 
for Madras.— 9. Moffat, for Hobart Town; Briton, 
for China.— 16. London, for Bombay; 
Htppomenes, for Batavia.-17. Clormda, for gg 
via.— 18. Conch, for Algoa Bay -2 2. David Scott, 
for Madras and Calcutta.— 27. H*C. 
ramis, for Mauritius and Bombay ; Charles uu 
morgue, for Algoa Bay. - March 3. Duchess of 
Northumberland, for Sydney.— 12. J 

Land and N.S. Wales; Matilda, fox Mgo» W- { 
15. Trusty, for South AustraUa.-l 7. [ 

Mauritius.— 18. Orontes, for N.S.Wh1w.-W.^ 
rock Hall, for Maurhlus and 
for Mauritius ; Thomas Laurie, for V.D. 
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Arrival at Port Ellttb&K— Feb. 13. Parmsi, 
from London. 

Departure from ditto.— Feb. 8 . Patriot, for Co- 
lorntw. 


Arrivals in Slmon'g Bay.— Feb. 20. H.M.S, Hya- 
cinth, from Plymouth.— 21 . Dutch ship Triton, 
from Plymouth.— March 7 . H.M.S. Melville, from 
Plymouth. 

Departures from ditto.— Feb. 4. Transit, for 
V.D. Land.— March 2. H.M.S. Hyacinth, for In- 
(113.-4. Dutch ship THton, for Batavia. 


Arrival at Algoa Bay.— Feb. G. Reform, from 
London. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb.9. At Graham’s Town, Mrs. E. J. Towns- 
end, of a daughter. 

March 10, At Cape Town, the lady of Deputy 
Assist. Com. Gen. De Smult, of a daughter. 

Lately. The lady of Capt. J. II. Vanrcnen, Ben- 
gal army, of a son (since dead). 

— The lady of E. C. Burton, Esq., lieut. 50th 
Bengal N.I., of a son. 

— The lady of Donald Moodic, Esq., of a son. 


MA RRIAGFS. 

Jan. 2!). At Cape Town, Mr. N. Decker to Miss 
R. Starek. 

Feh. 13. At Graham's Town, Mr. Jonathan Stan- 
den to Emma, youngest daughter of Mr. C. 11. It. 
Wright, of Greenwich, Kent. 

1 !». At Cape Town, Mr. F. A. Cox to Miss Eliza- 
beth llairboitle. 

27. At Cape Town, Mr. J. T. Blore to Miss 
Christian Taylor. 


Marfhb. At Ronde*bo*ch, Mr. Tho«.Wra. Bow- 
ler to Miss J. Fawthome. 

— At Cape Town, Edwin John Grafton, E»q„ 
to Miss Lucy Marris. 

15. At Newlands, J. R. Zeederberg, Esq., m.o„ 
to Maria Dorothea Bolleurs. 


Lately, At the residence of Capt. Stretch, at Fort 
Thompson. Hannah Schofield, European, to Da- 
niel Tamboor, Hottentot. 


/DEATHS. 

Jan. 13. Mrs, M. C. Delport, aged 88 . 

17 At Fort Brown, Capt. Adair, of the Cape 
Mounted lllfies, late of the 72 d Highlanders. He 
was killed when out shooting, by the accidental 
discharge of his fowling-picce. 

20. Mr. Thomas Hunter, aged 45. 

Feb. 10. Mr. Robert Powrle, in his 54th year. 

21. Mr. William Lang, chief mate of the shin 
Olivia, aged 35. 

23. At Rondesbosch, Capt. A. Logie, late of 
H.M. 72dregt„ aged 53. 

24. Mr. James ilogstlesh, aged 55. 

25. In his 23d year, John, eldest son of John 
Shewell, Esq., of York-place, Portman-square, 
London. 

— At Constantin, Mrs. Colyn, wife of Johannes 
Ni cola. is Colyn, aged 32. 

2(i. At Simon’s Town, of consumption, in his 
28th year, Commander Wm. Barrow, late of H.M. 
ship Rose, son of Sir John Barrow, of the Admi- 
ralty. The disease was brought on by constant 
exposure to the hot and humid atmosphere of the 
Sttaits of Malacca, while m * ursuit of Malay 
pirates. 

March (i. John Peter Boilrau, Esq., colonel of 
the Bengal horse artillery, aged 51. 

Lately. At Frasei’s Camp, on the frontier, Lieut. 
C*owe. He was shot by some mutineers belonging 
to the Cape Mounted Rifles. 

— Mr- Charles Edward Smith, an inhabitant of 
Beaufort, but late of the Hon. Company’s military 
service, St. Helena. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


tffape of esooh jttjope. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, February 28. — Stock - 
mtrom v. Campbell . — This was an action 
by his Honour Andries Stockenstrom, 
lieut. -governor of the eastern province of 
the colony, against Capt. Duncan Camp- 
bell, civil commissioner for the district of 
Albany, for a libel, in maliciously and un- 
lawfully causing and procuring the plain- 
tiff to be falsely charged with having deli- 
berately fired at and killed a Caffer child, 
by procuring one Botha to go before a 
justice of the peace, to depose to such 
charge, and with publishing a statement 
that Capt. Stockenstrom took his gun 
from a servant, went up close to a Caffer, 
and shot him, saying to Botha, “ Now, 
Botha, we can revenge ourselves to-day ; 
you for your brother, and I for my father. ” 

The first transaction was deposed to by 
Philip Rodolph Botha, in an affidavit be- 
fore Mr. J. O’Reilly, J. P., on the 27th 
February 183(3, to the following effect : — 
lwp 1 ^ ti ^ en ^ an f' was * n a commando, in 
813, in which were Major Frazer and 
^apt. Stockenstrom. The commando as- 
sembled at Kaga, and proceeded to Koo- 
,?oma. On getting there, a few Caffers, 
llJOut * en or twelve, were coming on in a 


friendly way. “ Capt. Stockenstrom im- 
mediately ordered a patrol to go and meet 
them, and to shoot the Caffers. I was 
not one^of the patrol, which consisted of 
about thirty men. I stood and looked. 
The patrol rode hard up to them ; the 
Caffers clung together, and were affrighted. 
The Caffers had not done any thing. The 
patrol did not lire on them, but took them 
prisoners, and brought them to the camp. 
I swear that Capt. Stockenstrom’s orders 
to the patrol was to shoot them all. We 
left the place. The next day, which was 
Sunday, some dissatisfaction prevailed on 
going, it being Sunday, when Capt, Stock- 
enstrom said, ‘ that our Saviour healed on 
a Sunday, and he would cure the Caffers 
on a Sunday.’ In riding away, I was near 
Capt. Stockenstrom, when he addressed 
himself to me, and said, * It is now your 
time and mine to be revenged.’ We went 
towards the Kat River, and on coming to 
the Short Spruit, on this side of Blinkwa- 
ter, there was a quantity of cattle grazing. 
Some of us got off, and w ere looking at 
the cattle. I, as well as others, saw two 
young Caffers at a distance. Capt. Stock- 
enstrom ordered men out (I was one) to 
surround them and 6hoot them. The two 
boys, they were very young, 1 should 
think not more than nine years of age. 
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hid themselves in some dry rubbish, that 
had been driven up by the water ; the little 
fellows were dreadfully frightened. Some 
of our people who saw them, called out, 
* Here they are !’ 1 was quite close, and 
saw every thing. I saw they were chil- 
dren, and did not trouble myself further 
about them. Capt. Stockenstroin rode 
out to the spot where the boys were hid- 
ing, and dismounted. I saw him cock the 
gun ; he said, in doing so, to Carel Pre- 
torious, ‘Wait, let me shoot him.’ He 
then fired at the boys, and he was so near 
that the rubbish took fire. I heard the 
struggling of the boy. I know he was 
killed by the shot, but 1 did not go up to 
look. I was very angry at such disgrace- 
ful conduct— shooting a child. The other 
boy was also killed, I believe, but I do 
not know by whom. The Cuffer boys 
were herding the cattle. My brother-in- 
law, Carel Pretorius, was with Stocken- 
strom, and knows all about the transac- 
tion. He lives now in Winterveld, in 
the district of Graaff-Reinet. He was a 
field-cornet five or six years ago. Carel 
Pretorius told me he scraped some of the 
rubbish off the boy, and Stock enstrom, 
on observing the bare spot, fired and killed 
him. The cattle were not injured.” 

The other transaction is detailed in the 
following affidavit, sworn before Captain 
Campbell, as a magistrate. 

“ I was on the Commando that was 
called out in the year 1819; I then re- 
sided at Bruintjes Hoogte; when the 
burghers had assembled there, Capt. 
Stockenstrom, at that time llandrost of 
Graaf Reinet, joined us, and took the 
command of the party. We proceeded 
towards the frontier of the colony; we 
passed the Kaga Berg, and went Upwards 
the Kat River. When we came to the 
Blinkwater River, close to the former we 
found a Caffer herding some cattle, who 
fled on perceiving us. Capt. Stoeken- 
strom, who was in front, spurred his 
horse, and pursued him, the burghers 
following him. The Caffer hid himself in 
the bed of the river, under some driftings 
of 'rubbish and bushes, accumulated by 
the stream. When we reached the spot 
he was soon discovered, as one of his leg9 
was uncovered by the driftings. Capt. 
Stockenstrom dismounted, and taking his 
gun from a servant who carried it, went 
close up to the Caffer, and shot him ; 
and addressed Dolph Botha, who was 
near him, and $aid, ‘ Now, Botha, we 
can revenge ourselves to-day; you for 
your brother, and I for my father.’ Cajft. 
Stockenstrom was so close to the Caffer 
when he shot him, that the wadding of 
the gun set fire to the driftings, and when 
we got to a short distance off I saw it 
burning. The Caffer had no weapons. 
It would have been easy to take him pri- 
soner, as there were fifty or sixty burghers 
present; he could not have made his 


escape. Theunis Botha, brother of Dolph 
Botha, whom Capt. Stockenstrom 
dressed after shooting the man in tfa* 
river, was murdered by the Caffers, 
Capt. Stockenstrom’s father, in 1812 : I 
assisted to bury both their bodies. We 
did not take the cattle the Caffer was 
herding.” 

This trial lasted two days, and appears 
to have excited great interest, the court 
being crowded to excess. As our files do 
not contain the full detail of the trial, we 
give the result from the Zuid Afrikaan 
of the 2d March : 

“ Seven witnesses were called on the 
side of the plaintiff; but the evidence 
they tendered was so exculpatory of the 
defendant, that, towards the close of the 
(first) day, a nonsuit was asked by the 
defendant’s counsel, which the court ap- 
peared willing to give, but the plaintiff’s 
counsel thought it best to go into the 
matter of the justification pleaded by 
Capt. Campbell. Unfortunately for the 
plaintiff, the passage across this golden 
bridge not having been accepted, five wit- 
nesses were examined on the following 
morning, who completely proved the 
shooting of the Caffer by Capt. Stocken- 
strom. Other evidence was also taken to 
shake the credibility of these witnesses, 
but without the least effect The attorney- 
general, in an ingenious appeal, admitted 
that, had he been consulted, he would 
have recommended that the prosecution 
should not have been commenced, and 
that he was willing to take even one 
shilling as damages ! 

“ The court stated that defendant’s 
counsel (the Hon. Mr. Cloete) need not 
take the trouble to reply, as that was su- 
perfluous, and gave a verdict for the de- 
fendant, with costs. 

“ Wc observed Capt. Campbell in court, 
who was most cordially and numerously 
congratulated upon this triumph over a 
vindictive and disgraceful prosecution.” 

The S. A. Advertizer , of March 19, 
states, that Capt. Stockenstrom has ap- 
pealed from the judgment of the court. 
The same paper says : “ On referring to 
official documents, we find that in Nov. 
1813, in consequence of certain robberies 
and murders committed by Calfers, the 
Governor, Sir John Cradock, ordered a 
Commando, consisting of military and 
armed burghers, to enter Cafferland, and 
* to destroy and lay waste,’ but ‘ not to 
capture any cattle, nor to remove a single 
article found in or near any of the kraals/ 
the object being ‘ vindication’ and ‘ pu- 
nishnient’ alone. This is clearly the Com- 
mando now referred to by all the depo- 
nents.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Destruction of the Emigrant Boers.-~ 
The S. A. Advertiser of March 17, con- 
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tains the following letter Irom the fron- the whole to have been matle at the same 


tiers . 

“ I think I wrote you a short time back, 
that a report was current that the Trek 
IJoers had been massacred by Dingaan, 
and I regret to say that we have received 
accounts direct from the Modder River, 
a day or two ago, authenticating, in some 
degree, the shocking catastrophe, lhet 
Uys h‘ ls written to one Jacobs — 1 believe 
t ))c same who emigrated from Nieuwveld, 
in thedistiiet ot Beaufort— who was some 
distance in the rear of the Grand hide- 
pm dent Army; stating t hat Retief’s paity 
had been attacked, and Retiet, together 
with £71 others, including women and 
(Inldrcii, had been slain, and urging Jacobs 
to collect as many tanners as possible, and 
to render immediate assistance ; in conse- 
quence ot which eighty started immedi- 
ately liom the Modder River, and I have 
spoken to a fanner who saw the eighty 
men stai t, therefore, there can he little 
doubt of the ti uth ot the lepoit. liow or 
when Ketief’s party was attacked we have 
not as yet been able to aseeitam, because 
all the tanners on the other side ol the 
Orange liner are in commotion, and do 
not know what to do • however, it is said, 
that Roll'd was busy allotting out l)m- 
gaan’s lands at the time. The cause ot 
this attack is assigned to Rot let’s impiu- 
ilcnce, viz when Retiet took the Manta- 
tee, or some otheruative chief, pinonei to 
Dmgaan, tor stealing Dmgaan s cattle, lie 
was asked by the natives, it lie would do 
so to Dmgaan ; upon w Inch Roticl icplied, 

‘ Yes, it he stole cattle.’ This lemaik has 
caused such a sensation amongst all the 
ohicD, both friendly and uufi icudly, to- 
wmds the colony, that I venly believe 
this to he the chief cause ot attack 
“ Besides the report we have received 
of Ketief’s party having been siaughteied, 
we have leeeived another, to the clleet, 
that a party ftlio number not Known] ot 
Trek- Boers wen* encamped by the Jant- 
jesbeig, about eight days’ journey fiom 
Natal , that thuty ot the paity went out m 
the morning to limit, when the Caffe i s 
(‘'aid to be Dmgaau’si attacked the camp; 
that two women only escaped by seizing 
two hmses and ruling off in the direction 
the men had gone to limit, and most pio- 
yidentially found them, who icturncd just 
in time to find a few of the baibaiians re- 
tailing themselves ; all the waggons, &e. 
having been carried off. The thirty men 
immediately made an attack, and suc- 
ceeded in re-capturing a few cattle, but 
two of this party were killed, and by a 
hur computation, at least forty- six families 
" e,e massacred at this spot. The party 
•in mod lately rode off in the direction of 
Natal to acquaint Governor Retiet ot the 
matter. 

I have endeavoured to trace out the 
dates of the different attacks, and think 
Asiat, Journ. N.S, VouUi, No. 102. 


time, and consequently was a well-ar- 
ranged and well-conducted attack, pre- 
venting each separate party from rendering 
each other any assistance. Some of the 
fanners tell me that it is not Retief’s 
party that are massacred, but Maritz’s : 
but Piet U)s’ letter distinctly states Re- 
tiet’s. It is also asserted that more than 
two hundred and seventy-four souls have 
tallen a sacrifice, but this number is merely 
stated in order that the other farmers 
may net be too tnghtencd to render 
assistance I understand the weepings 
and bowlings ot the women at the Mod- 
der River, for the loss of their friends and 
relatives, is truly lamentable. 

“ This, I think, will now put a final 
stop to emigiation. A number of the 
llantum fanners w r ere making arrange- 
ments to start, but I undei stand are now 
rather undecided. 

“ I never thought the emigrants would 
settle near Dingaan without molestation; 
in fact, it is only natuial to suppose, that 
Dmgaan would view such a body of peo- 
ple with a veiy jealous eye. The farmers 
aie all cattle bleeders, therefore cannot 
exist in a body; they must have room for 
glazing then immense heids, and imme- 
diately they separate, will be assegaied. 

1 am only afiaal the tew farmers who 
have escaped will flock to Natal, and there 
deploy tlii‘ good feeling that has hitherto 
existed at that place. ’’ 

The Liruienmit- Governor . — The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, on his return to Gra- 
ham’s Town tiom the lvagu, narrowly 
escaped drowning while crossing the Fish 
River On reaching the banks of the 
iivei, it was lound to be so swollen as to 
cause the passage to be extremely diffi- 
cult. In this exigency it was resolved 
that bis honour should attempt the fort 
seated on a waggon “ bulk,’’ or bottom, 
a young man undertaking to steer the 
“bulk,” while from the shore it was hauled 
across with leans. Oil reaching the centre 
ol the stream, his honour moved on one 
side, so a-, to capsize the float; the con- 
sequence was. instant immersion into the 
rapid and tuibid stream Foitunately his 
honour was rescued by the promptness of 
his attendant, and placed on terra firma. 

— Zuid Afrihaan, Feb. 16 

Mutiny amont\sl the Hottentot Soldiers , 

— It is our painful duty to report another 
instance of disaffection amongst the Hot- 

S ntot corps ot this frontier, attended with 
e murder of nn officer, and an attempt 
to destioy every Etnopean then present. 
It appears that in consequence of some 
dissatisfaction amongst the detachment of 
Mounted Rifles at Fort Peddie, Ensign 
Frazer was ordered thither with a relief 
party. Having executed this duty, he was 
returning to head-quarters, and oil his 
march stopped for the night at the post 

w 
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called Frazer’s Camp. The detachment 
consisted of twenty-one men ; anil these, 
as he supposed, lmd retired alter the close 
of the day to rest. About 10 o’clock 
however, as Ensigns Frazer, O’Reilly, 
ami Crowe, with Mr. Cope of the Com- 
missaiiat,were seated in-doors, three shots 
were fired at thpm ; one of which mor- 
tally wounded Mr.Crowe, passing through 
his body, and then striking with consider- 
able force Mr. Frazer who sat near him. 
This was followed by a volley, which was 
fired from the diiection of the stables by 
the whole of the mutineers ; but lortu- 
nately without effect. Ensigns 0‘ Reilly 
and Frazer instantly spiang out of doors, 
and were so energetic -especially the for- 
mer in calling tor the assistance ot the 

troops belonging to that post, most ot 
whom had retired to rest, that any luither 
effusion of blood was pi evented. One of 
the conspirators has been seized, and tour 
were found on the post ; hut the rest, con- 
sisting ot sixteen men, have escaped into 
the bush with their arms and ammunition. 
The ringleaders in this affair are said to 
be two men named lhet Lynx and Ste- 
phanus YVindvogel, both formerly of the 
Provisionals. The remainder are all young 
soldiers.— Graham's Town Journal, Feb. 
22 . 

We are happy to state that the muti- 
neers (Cape Itegt.— sixteen in number) 
who, after nnudeiing Lieut. Crowe, had 
fled into th e/w«A. or into Cafferlaml, have 
been neatly all apprehended, and that, 
after a minute investigation by the Lieut. 
Governor into the circumstances con- 


nected with this horrid transaction, no 
connection or understanding between any 
of the Carter chiefs and the mutineers has 
been proved. Umkaye and Eno’s white 
son were the chiefs suspected, and though 
it would he premature to conclude that 
such suspicion was wholly groundless, yet 
it has been ascertained that the state- 
ments on which the suspicion rested at 
first, such as their having destroyed their 
gardens and prepared for war, turn out to 
he untrue. It is in Umkaye’s favour that 
he came to the Lieut. -governor at the 
tmlitaiy post, as soon as he was sent for, 
though he knew that the affair was there 
undergoing an investigation ; and that, 
though the news had spread through Caf- 
terhmd, no excitement whatevei had been 
obseived at any of the kraals. Umkaye, 
by himself, is nobody, and it can scarcely 
be supposed that he would be so mad as 
to make war without communicating with 
the other chiefs. Not the slightest indi- 
cation of any such communication, how- 
ever has been discovered. Ilad any of 
the chiefs been prepared to act with the 
mutineeis, as soon as the news spread 
that the mutiny had commenced, some 
movement would infallibly have taken 
place. To this we may add, that the mu- 
tineers. though pressed by hunger, and 
vigilantly pursued within the colony, did 
not think Cafferl.md a safe place of refuge 
They intended to huve plundered a colo- 
nial farm, and then to have forced a retreat 
beyond the Orange River. — N. A. Adv. 
Mar. 10. 
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M ISCELli ANKOL'S. 

EAST- INDIA MIWPHM. 

An interesting, though not an exten- 
sive, collection of objects illustrative of 
the religion ot the Hindoos, and of the 
antiquities, arts, manners, and natural 
history of the East, has been for some 
years attached to the Library at tha>East- 
India Houso. Access to this museum 
has been hitherto restricted to persons 
obtaining orders for their admission from 
some member of the Court of Director; 
arid it is hut justice to the Court to aan, 
that such orders have always been granted 
readily, upon application being made for 
them by any respectable individuals. I n 
order, however, to provide additional 
facilities for the visits of those to whom 
the contents of the museum may be 
likely to afford information or interest, 


the Court has recently determined that 
it shall he open to the public, without 
resell e, one day in the week, when 
tickets of admission will he dispensed 
with. Accordingly, the Museum at the 
East- India House will be opened to the 
public every Saturday during the year, 
except in the month of September, from 
the hours ol eleven to three. 


THV. FKINCE or ounE. 

IIis highness Ecbal-ood-Dowlah at- 
ved in town on the 16th May, ac ^ 0 ^* 
mied by two of his suite. The prince, 
ho is about thirty, tall and stout, ^s 
n of the late Shums ood-Dowlah, who, 
ring during the life-time of his elder bro- 
ler, Ghazee-ood-Deen, king of O ’ 
is heirs are, by the Mahometan law, 
rrred from the succession to the tnro 
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ARCHDEACON ROBINSON. 

A magnificent testimony of respect and 
affection lias been presented to Archdea- 
con Robinson, of Trinity College, and 
Lord Almoner’s reader and professor of 
Arabic in the university of Cambridge, on 
resigning the archdeaconry of Madras, by 
I, Is numerous friends and admirers in that 
presidency. It consists of a superb centre - 
piece, an elegant inkstand, and the mate- 
riel of the table, of the costliest descrip- 
tion. The centre-piece is a tripod, rising 
fioin which is a plantain tree, loaded 
with luxuriant bunches of fruit, while its 
graceful drooping leaves overshadow the 
group below, and its stern supports a 
basket, containing a beautiful cut glass 
for flowers. On one side is a Brahmin, 
seated in the posture peculiar to Ins na- 
tion. and with downcast face, attentively 
perusing the Tamil Prayer-booK, the re- 
piesentative of the native churches of 
Tanjore, so long under the affectionate 
arid especial care of the archdeacon. On 
the second, is a Persian, habited in the 
costume of Ins countiy, reading the Old 
Testafnent, translated into that language, 
fionr the oiigmal, by the ai< lideacpn, 
during a residence of twenty ye.ns. On 
the third, h a sheep and lamb, with a cro- 
sier, emblematic of the Christian Church 
gcneially. Beneath the Brahmin is a 
pagoda, in alto-relievo, with the waves 
dashing to its base, and the sun rising 
bom behind the hills. On the second 
(ompaitment, is the cathedral of St. 
(it-oige, surrounded by its palms, and 
executed in a similar manner; while on 
the last is the following inscription . 

Presented to 

The Rev. Thomas Robinson, A.M. 

Archdeacon of Madias, 
m testimony of the esteem and affection 
with wlin h he was regarded by the 
Clergy and Laity ofhis Archdeaconry. 

Nothing can be more appropriate than 
the design, or more pet feet than the exe- 
cution, of this elegant tiilmte, w hich is in 
hosted silver, relieved occasionally by 
bnglit touches, and stands on a massive 
plateau, corresponding with the chased 
■uid highly-finished ornaments. 'I he ink- 
stand is equally beautiful in its vvoikman- 
sbip, and bears a similar inscription : tire 
taper- stand being the lotus-flower, ot 
which the hud forms tire extinguisher. 
I be whole reflects the greatest credit 
cui the artists, Messrs. Braithwaite and 
Jones. 


H.IVI. forces in the east 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANG I- S. 

J]' 1 (in Bengal). Assist. Surg. A. Woo 

Msrch SJ* Uth Ll Dra K 8 -. to be assist, surg. ( 

b, 4 !'' L, ?,' , "* s - (ftt Bombay). R. B. Prettijohn 
-Cmn' f !? v i n,r ‘b-,v. Halkctt prom. (23 Feb. 3 
,nu A - Scudamore to be licut., v. Knight d 


(18 Feb ) ; Comet M. M. French, from h.p. 3d Dr. 
flu., to be cornet, v. Scudamore (9 March).— Giles 
Sytnonds to be cornet by purch., v. French who 
retires (30 do.). 

nth L. Drags, (on passage home from Bengal). 
Maj. II. Fane, from 9th F„ to be lieut. col. by 
purch., v. Brutton who retire* (17 Oct. 37). 

lbth L. Drags, (in Bengal). Capt. G. J. Me 
Dowell to be major by purch., v. Mptcct who re- 
tires (4 Aug. 37) ; Lieut. P. Bonham to be capt. by 
purch., v. McDowell; Cornet D. H. Macktnnon 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Bonham; and J. R. 
O’Connor to be cornet by purch., v. Mackinnon 
(all 23 March 38). 

2d Foot (at Bombay). H. Picrcy to be tns. by 
purch., v. Reninck who retires (9 March 38).— Ens. 
John McDonald, from 31th F , to be Heut., v. 
Mackenzie cashiered by sentence of a general court- 
martial (11 May 88 . 

8 d Find (in Bengal). Capt. R P. Eason, from 
h.p. unattached, to he capt.. v. R. Me Nabb who 
e\< h., ret. dif. (f» April 88) ; Capt. S. F. Cox, from 
h.p. 2d Ceylon regt . to i ccapt., v. 11. P. Eason 
who exch. (tj do.) , Lieut. J. C. Rouse to be capt. 
by purch , v. Cox who relucts; Em. W. J Doi- 
< lull to be lieut. by purch., v. Rouse; and C. W. 
Green to be ens. by porch , v. Dorchjll all 7 do ). 

Vth Foot (m Bengal). Capt.G. L. Davis to hemajor 
by purch., v. Fane prom, in 1 1th L.Diags. ; Lieut. 
A. llarper to be <upt. by puich , v. Davis; and 
Ens. C. Elmhirst to be lieut. by purch., v Harper 
(all 17 Oct. 37) ; Geo. lVaison io be ens. by purch., 
v Elmhirst (24 April 88). 

13th Foot (in Bengal). H. Penny to be ens. by 
purch., Yea prom. in"th F. 9 March 38). 

IGt/i Foot (in Bengal). Fits. M. F. Aimenes to be 
lieut., v. Adams dec. 11 Sept. 37); Cadet Tilt*. 
Gam tt to be ens., v. Xuncnes (9 March 38). 

2Lt Foot (in V.l), Land). 2d-Lieut. A. Seton io 
be Isl-lnut. l>v punh., c. Hume who leines; II. 
VV. Marlin to be 2d-heut. by purelu, v. Seton (both 
2 March 38). 

2b th Foot (m Bengal). Maj. Gen. Sir John Col- 
hornc, <; t .it., Irmn 94th F., to be col , v. Gen the 
Earl of D illiousie, o.c b., dee (28 March 38). — 
Lieut Eyre Lynch, fioin h.p. %th F., to be lieut , 
v strong app. paymaster (11 May;. 

31st hoot (m Bengal). Licut Gen. Sir Colin Ua’- 
kett, k « .it., from71 s t F., to be col., v. Licut. Gen 
Sir Kdwaid Barnes, c: c b. dec. (23 March .’18). 

3 [)th Fo"t (at Madras) Sutg. F. Sievewright, 
M.n , trom 48th F, to be surgeon, v. Hamilton 
who excli. (18th April ,»8).— Capt. W in. Wood, from 
b’llli F , to be capt., v. T. II. Knkley who retires 
upon h.p. unattaclied, rec dif. (4 May). 

4(ifA Foot (at Bombay'. Ens. R. Armstrong to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Lewis who r< tires; Wm. Irwm 
to he ens. bv puich., v. Armstrong both 2 March 
8<b. — Eli' H. llalkctt to be lieut. by purch., v 
Willock who letircs; James Johnston to be tns. 
by purch., v. Halkctt (both 23 March). 

44t/» Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. Eclw. Ffenncll, 
from h.p. 20th F„ to be lieut., v. stuart app. to 
7th F. (11 May). 

M)th Foot (in N.S. Wales). C. B.Griines to be 
ens. by purch., v Wyatt who retires (lb March .18). 

88 r A Fi/ot (at Madras). Licut. J. R. Magrath to 
be adj., v. lleriot who resigns adjtcy. only (19 Sept. 
37).— Lieut. J O. Cuffe, from h.p. 48th F., to be 
lieut., v. Walker app to 88th F. (13 April 38). 

61, ct Foot (in Ceylon). Staff Assist. Surg. F. Shal- 
lis Sanir to be assist, surg., v. Cameron whose 
anp has not taken plare (2 March 38).— serj. Maj. 
T. Jones to be ens., v. Cary dec. (9 Marrh). 

6 2d Foot (at Madras). Capt. F. J. Ellis to be ma- 
jor by puich., v. Mair who retires (10 March 38 .— 
Ens. Geo. Mackay to be lieut. by purch., v. Ma- 
tWas prom. ; L. B. Tyler to be ens. by purch., v. 
Mackay (both 23Marcn) — Capt. O.W.Gray, from 
h.p. 9th F., to Ire capt., v. Campbell app. to 7th 
F. (13 April).— Ens. G. J. Fulton to be lieut, by 
purch., v. K. S'eobeU who retins . and Serj. John 
Dane, from 5/tli F., to been*, by purch., v. Ful- 
ton (both 1 J th May 38). 

90th Foot (in Ceylon). Lieut. Col. John Peddie, 
from 7^d F , to be lieut. col., v. Arbuihnot, who 
exch. (23 Feb. 38). -Capt. G. S. Deverill, from 
77 t!i K., to be rapt., v. Egerton who exch. (2 
Mauh).— Lieut. W. J. Owen to be capt , v. Bowlby 
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dec. •, Em. J. H. Brmghurst to be lieut., v. Owen 
(both 17 March); Thos. Ross to be ens. by purch., 
v. Dawson app, lo 14th L. Drags. (2nd do.) ; Cadet 
VV. P. Purnell to be ens., v. Bringhurst <24 do.) 

ft I at Foot (at St. Helena). Ens. H. .1. Savage to 
be bent. by pun h., v. \r< h Campbell who r flies ; 
and F. S. Stokes to be ens. by punh., v. Savage 
(both 11 May). 

Ri ri'< f.— Cnpt. O.W. Gray, of (>2d F., to be major 
in anny v l<) Jan. 37h 

Afem. — James Connell, lately superseded •'s 
assist, surg in 3d L. Drags., lias been reinstated m 
his rank. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

„ 4 > > iva/s. 

April 'W. Emanuel, Fleming, from Batavia 3dlh 
Pee ; oft Pen/anee(foi Rotteidam).— Dr Vi 'enden, 
Fleur, fmm Batavia; oil Plymouth —;)(). John 
(f Gaunt, Robertson, from China llth Jan ; (h- 
Imuti, ( ameron, from Bombay Doth Dee. , and 
Ad tv i \.odgc, Main, from Bengal 1 1th Dee. ; all 

ofl l iverpool -IF// handle, Versberv, from Bata- 

vii 24th Dee : off Plymouth. — M ay 1. Asia, 
Stead, from Bombay . 2!)th Dee Fmiuei dun. 
II ,y , from l Inna 12th Dec. Rmcafee, Uamlai, 
fiom Bengal 1'ltli Dee.: and Rouilmd, Crumb, 
from China 22d Oit. 1117. and II tli fa\ 2d \pul 
RUft : allat De d -Ami, Sttiekland, from whaling 
r oyago ; at Cowes. — Pc.fWiue, Jameson, tiom 
Bengal Kith Du ; oh' Ka*tboiniK\ — Fi mn\. 
Heath, from Bombay 2d Ian. ; otT Liveiponl- 2. 
K’tty, Kmi?, tioin South s Cl is, a, IVal 4 — Aden 
fit/. Will nson, from M.iuntms nth Jan. ; oil 
Dover.— 4 Tm y, Reid, from Bombay Mb Pei , 
off Liverpool —11. Duke of Red ford, Bowen, from 
Bengal 12th Jan. ; rtf Peiuaiiav P Ibnum, 
Hanks, from Bengal (Calcutta 27th Dee): at. Li- 
\ ri pool.-- Pi tin f-s Chinhittr. Sjiioule, I rum Bom- 
bay ljth Jnn : off Cork - -15. Malabm , Ba\, tmin 
Bombay nth J in , and Cape 2"d Feb ; oft' Ply- 
rm ut'i — Rmtheii Towns, troin China 111th Pu , 
and ( ’ 1 |H‘ 2u tli Feb.; and \\ndnr », 1 mnton, liom 
Bom ha v (1st Wig, Point de (1 rile tilth ()(t , Co 
loo bo 2b h Pe, and Cape Jlst Feb. both oft 
Sully Hiekitts, fioill t llin l 2/fh 

Pec.; off Portland —lb. Fail Gn /, Talheit, fmm 
Mauritius 2'ith Jm, and Cape '’1st Feb ; off 
Hastings.— Atlus, Hunt, from Maui itms loth Feb , 
and Ascension 2<)th March: nil’ Portsmouth - 
i'« m;tmd I'tnlf, Middleton, fmm Mauritius 2/th 
Jan , off Torbay. - llW/oigfnn, I.iddcll. fiom 
Madras 17th Jan., and Cape HUh Mirch| ami 
Title Bi that, Beach, fr<mi Mcdra 21th. I m., ml 
Cape 11th M.vch; botlt oft’ Portland — Rind-t " , 
Henning, from Bong il 17th J m , and ( ape llth 
March: oft Beechv Head. Gilman, Lindsay, 
from Bcerdiiv 1 ith Jan , and Cane . r >th M 0111: off 
Plymouth .— f h>l Iren, Brown, tioin V P. Lind 
l/lh fail., oft Pen/anre.— Urmia, Vo ikes, lrom 
Bombay (ith Ian., and Camianoie 14th bo ; oif 
Liverpool —17- London, Wimble, from Bengal 
llth Jin : off Portland. — Rm/nc, Richardson, 
from Bombay 12th Jan . and Cape I t March, off 
Plymouth.- ( 'an gr the Fntnth, Drayn 1, tiotn 
China loth Jan. off Falmouth —Gi ’/fin, fiom 
South Seas; oft Torbay . — John Knot, Thompson, 
from Bombay 2lst Jan.; oft I iverpool. — Inn, 
GitllUh, from Manilla 23th Dee.; m tne Channel. 
—June Rint/nt, Dunlop, fmm China 12th Jan. , 
oir Waterford.— RI. IVaitnrk, Little, fmm Cey- 
lon llth Der., and Cape 24th Feb. ; off Pbpnoutli. 
-Rajasthan, Ritchie, from China 12th Jan.; off 
Falmouth.— Rapid, Cassie, fmm Mauritius bth 
Feb.; and Bantam, Scholwert, from Batavia 1st 
Jan. ; both off Seilly. — lft. Roi/al (ietuer, Richards, 
from Bengal 12th Dec,, Madras 7th Jan., and C..pe 
7th March; off Plymouth —20 H.M.S. L'lnldei *, 
Keppcl, from Ascension; and ll.M.s. Thalia, 
Campbell, from Cane 1.1th March, and Ascension; 
both at Portsmouth.— Sir John Bar Retd, Cum- 
ming, from Mauutius 27th J 111. , off’Porfstm 11th. 
—-Resource, Smith, from Cape 21st Feb. ; Mu a 
Ann, Anderson, from Mauritius 21st Ian.; and 
Orissa, \nderson, from Smgapoic 5th Dec.; .,11 at 

Deal liehn . Campbell, from Batavia 4th Dee., 

and Cape 14th Fell.; at Cowes.— 22. Wn iintstiunt 
FJphitutnur, Toller, from Bengal 22cl fan ; off Ply- 
mouth --FJphrnftom, Fremlm. from V D. I .and 
2‘2d Dec., off Brighton — Roiet, Raines, fiom 


South Seas; and * Ann, MacAlpin, from SW 
pore 13th Dec. ; both at Deal — *21. Scotia, pnJ?ii 
1 m 11, from Bengal 21st Jan., and Cape 2lst March * 
off Portsmouth.— Coquette, Cook, from Museum 
at Deal — EHza Stewnit, Miller, from China 1 7 , 
Jan.: off Falmouth.— Iahum, Wright., from Ns 
Wales list Dee.; off Plymouth —Drunl, Aids' 
worth, from Mauritius; at Bristol.— lop, Holmes 
from Mauritius llth Feb. ; off Cork.— Abereromh,'- 
Rolnnum, Scott, from China 10th Jan., and r » S 
*2bth March; off the Wight — 24. North JhlttL 
Fay all, from N.s. Wales ft li Jan., and lin> ,1* 
Janeiro ; off Portsmouth.— tnngupme, Lock, from 
Smgapoic, llth Jan ; oft’ Portland.— Emily', jw 
b.i 1 , from Bengal 23th Oct., and Cape 1 ill h Feb. • 
and Tnrndastn, Underwood, fiom Bengal 22d Jan ’ 
and Cape 20th Marcli : both oft l lverpook— 

h, te, Wheeler, from South Seas; off I Ivmouth* 
— .hub, Sparkes, fiom Mam itms llth leb,, and 
Cape llth March; oft' Margate.— ( h/gtirt, Roll, 
1’ioni V.l) Land 24th Nov., at Dcai.-i,/,, 
Brook*, lrom Maurit'ns | 2 th Fib.; off M irgate’ 
— St. Gi n no, Crawford, from d tto list Jan. , 
iht Clyde. — '>Vtllutn\ Rise, Ellis, trom N.s.\v'ji rs 
New 7a aland, and lluasui ; al Sw.uise i.~ 2 i,’ 
Fnii’e, Pattcisou, from Miurituis 21sl Fell,; 0 p 
Dover —Ri .nlnte, sduiyder, trom Balavu' 1 st 
Jan. oft s ealoid —Am s well, H.iswcll, from Mau- 
ritius 1st Feb , and Ciped h M.uvh and R, 
Robertson, fmm China 1th Jan , and Cape l.»ih 
March: lKith off ( 01 k Vah/p^n, Smeitli, hun 

Mauritius I 7 U 1 Jan.; oft Dove' Fatima, Fea- 

t fu is, fiom Bengal (Calcutta 1/th Ian.) , off Li- 
vei pool 

Drp'i)' f it} r<t. 

A i’ii 1 1. 23. llmtinmu, Willey, foj Petmng and 
Singapore, and 1‘tnK. Point/, lor Ase'MisuTn , both 
from Deal.— gb. I stiff 1 , Hyde, for N.s. Wales; 
fmm De.,1 - 27 . Entri/ai'c, Feamn, tor Algua 
Bav; fmm Deal Chd/d-a, Small, for B-ngal, 
fiom Biisiol - ‘;t liinthi'.ton, Rwhmn, foi Mi 
dias fmm Deal --.ft F.lt .a'ntli, Hall, for N s, 
Wales; and Mu /»'/.. Mai 'nldowny , for Mauri 
fills, both I’roin Di al .— (laeeu Mali, AinleV, lot 
Bengal, and Ytn'c, Vycr, tor China; lKith trom 
fo\ n pool 1 --C train, links, ior China, from 
Bristol (10th M,.v from Liverpool) May ’. 
Xaatihrs, Ntwiombe, for V. 1 ). Land (am. 
vuts) ; Jvlm Rrn, nek. Byron, tor N S. Wales) 
lonvutsi, S nutan. for Algna lkiv , 

and De-pah h. Wood, tor New South Wales, 
all fmm Deal —Mien, Tapp, for Bengal ; ami 
/JuAci./Ta/, ervitei , Hargreaves, loi Boinb.lV ; Ixilh 
lmm l iveiponl.— Lih/, Iter vis, for Rio de .Kneilo 
and Cape, lmm l’oiismouth.- Ida, Clime, l«r 
BfMg.il , fiom Shields — ,t Limim Maine, Duff, fur 
Mauutius ; from Falmomh.— 4. Oiirrll, Coll.ird, 
lor Madras. v lrut*, and China; and TUmntn 
Ri'/th, Rowe, 1m Miniums; 1 nth from Deal.— *> 
William Maiiea, Ho.ih liier, for Bengal ; fmm 
Deal. — P ilrimt, Tait. tm N s Wales . from Hris- 
t(d (aimed Li ndondt lry llitli May). — fi- B nod- 
hmiire, Proctor, for N.s W ales (emigrants): from 
Cowis. — Vs in, Callus, for M idnt* and Btng.il ; 
from Portsmouth, I’mamr, Lawson, for China f 
from Liverpool.- 7 Unltlv Hamid, Wi.hs, tor 
Boinbiy; from Portsmouth. — Mala//, Galbreath, 
lor Mauritius; fmm shields,— ft. Samh Elizabeth, 
Davison, tor Mauritius; from Deal.— Sultan, 
Poole, for Singapore . and Malabar, Dunlop* for 
Mauritius and Bui gal. both from Greenot k.— ft 
M nnnan, Every, for Boinbiy; from Llanelly-— 
Speml , tm , Mums, fot South Australia, from 
Deal. —(Jalaniho, Mackellar, for Madras and Ben- 
gal; lrom Portsmouth — Ccy/nw, Chaffee, for B a_ 
tav i.i ; tiom Liverpool.— ltl Minerva, Ireland, for 
Madras; from Portsmouth.— Kuphiatet, Wilson, 
for ( hma; anil FJoiia, Simpson, for Bengal ; bold 
trom Liverpool.— 11 England, Rae, for Bengal , 
trom .shields.— 12. AJnttnne, MacTaggart, for 
Capo, South Australia, and Launceston; from 
Deal — 13. Au'i/U, Macdonald, for Cape: »«»' 
dewr. Smith, for Mauritius and Bengal: am 
Fiances, K;rkus, forV.D. Land and N.S. Wato . 
all from Deal.— 14. William Mittal/e, f'lnhpso . 
for N S. Wales (emigrants ; fiom Plymouth. 

II. M. brig fnny;. King, for East Indies ; from 

Portsmouth .- - IV Iham Rodger, Hall, for *'*• ' 
Wales trom Greenock.— 15. Palmyiu, Par* 0 " ' 
lor N.s. Wales (cmifpan(s) ; fiom Deal.-do- * • 
Vimrnt, Muddle, fot China; and Fai see -; ’ 

i. ir, for VI) Land both from Deal-- * v - y .f‘ n 
nulton, Brown, for I’euaug and .Singapore . 1 



I , V crpool.— 17. Lady tinherhert, Fcrrier, for 
v. s. Wales; from Deal.— Covington, Holbrook, 
nr China; from Liverpool. — IB. Isabella. Cooper, 
Currie, for Bengal ; from Clyde.— 20. Ciescent, 
Coldie. for China; from Deal — 21. Caernarvon, 
Irvine, for N.S Wales Eden, Noble, for ditto; 
Mtwjhnver, Headley, for V.D. Land; Anuvrll, 
llc^e. for Mauritius ; and Caroline, Williams, for 
Mauritius and Ceylon; all from Deal.— 24. Sitndn, 
(irVlg, for Bengal; Malcolm, Sim, for Batavia 
ami Singapore; and Herculean, Grundell. for 
Bombay; all from Liverpool.— Citv of London, 
Martin, for Cape; Irom Deal.— 2d. Ale j <ndcr 
Hiiitop, St. Croix, for China; fiom Deal.— Blake- 
!n/. Holmes, for Bengal; from Liverpool. 
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Per Rajntthan, r from China; the Hon J. R. 
Drummond, lieut. Royal Navy. 

Per Urania t from Bombay; Mrs. HebbcTt and 
two children; Mrs. Nixon and child; Sir Thos. 
Sevcstre, Madras medical service, retited , Master 
and Miss Thompson 

Per Mount. stvait FAphinst*nr, from Bengal : (sec 
passengers last month, p. 57)— additional : Master 
L. Sutherland. 

Per Abercrombie Robinsonf from China; John 
Russell Reeves, Esq.— From *the Cape • Mr. An- 
thony Oliphant ; Miss Rivers 5 Master Oliphant. 

Per Arnb, from Mauritius ; Mrs. Sparkes. 

Per Theodosia, from Bengal : Mr. and Mrs* 
Tomlin and four children ; Mr. and Mrs Edwards. 


Home Intelligence. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 


per H. C. strainer Ren nice, from Bombay 30th 
M,mh tot ussier and .Sue/.; The Earl and Conn- 
t, ,«t of Cardigan ; Hon. W. L. Melville, Bengal 

< s. ; R. D. Ln.ird, Esq., Bombay C.S. ; J. El- 
liot, Esq : Capts. Hall and Long, Bombay army , 
j)r. Fraser, ditto ; Lieut. G. P. Eaton, Madias 
, t) niy; Lieut. II. W. Powell, H.W. <>th regt. 

Per lb ipniza, xtiMiivr, from Malta, Air.: Sir 
Hubert Wilmot lloiton, Bart , late governor oi 

< 1 y Ion , Capt. Stannus, So.. iVc. 

p n (aoiqe the t'omth, from ( hma: Mrs and 
Miss I'homas; duties Thomas, E^q. , Mi. H. 
sharpe. Mi Oswald. 

Pa John O’Cfiunt, from China : P F. Unbelt- 
st'it, F'sq. , T.A.Gibb, Esq. , M. Darnell, Fsq. 

Pn Duke of lid fold, from Bengal. Mrs. Bo 1- 
leiu : Mrs Belli II. Mrs Bowen ; Mis- Row; Ills 
lludiiii'M the Naw mb lkbnl-ood-Rowlah, of Oude, 
.nul suite ol sis prisons ; Capt. Coveiify, Bengal 
Cnaliy. I lent B01le.u1, aitilleiv. Lieut. Ellis, 
a ,tli N 1., l.iuit. Inglis, N.L, -Baines, Fsq ; ,1 
M.ielein. Fsq ; 12 (liildreii ; o native and J Eu- 
ropean sp| v nits. 

Pn M irdior, from Bengal md tape: Lady 
Ryan; Miss Ryan; Mrs. franks; Mis. K. C. 
smith, Mrs. Bi swill, It. R. W. R nnsav. Esq, 
Hi 11g.1l C S Capt Boswell; Capt. \. Chadwick, 
lith F , in < harre ot invalids: I 1e11t.il Buubuiy, 
2)s( Fusilccis ; sir John and L idy 1 lersi hi II, tiom 
thel’ipe. Misses Franks. Gialiam, Si.nl ii, \I ti- 
ll. n/n\ and time Heisi In 11 , Masters Shaw, Ryan, 
Franks, s.ale, Graham, two Heisihell, and Smith ; 
invalids, Air. 


Pn Wellington, from Madras: Mrs. Cator . 
Mis 1 1 utu et ; Mrs. Walter; Lieut. W Bat.s. 
H vi . 7 1 h rest . John Owen, Esq , M.M s , Fns 
Holicitsi n lath N.L, Mr. N. Mori son: Missis 
Miuiti r, two \\ abet, and Ale muon, Masteis Hml- 
li stmt, Cator. Hooper, Moirison, and Sunpson. - 
lion I lie (ape Mis. Hamilton , Mis Hmhcr- 
bnl, Mrs. Bell liny . Mis. S\me, Capt. H<>bert- 
*•“». Ii M J E. Rutheiford, Esq., Dr. Lain;, 
Misas Hamilton, three II utlici f« rtl. Marsh, md 
Bellamy, Masters Kutheitoid ami M.vih. — (The 
tolliiwing weic I mded at thoCipo: Mis fiver: 
Mis ‘suiyth; Major Fryei ; Capt F. Chalmers; 
Mi A. Guidon ; Master W. Chalmers, ike ) 

Pet ‘Pi tie Hi Con, from Madias : Mis. Rux- 
^’B. Mrs lloisley; Mrs. Charles Oakes; Mrs. 

I rendeigast ; Mis. kcighly ; the lion. G. F. Ru*-- 
S <H, I* sq., late member of couneil; Maj. Gen. C 
\ A lgoieux, C.R. ; Junes Annexley, Esq , late 
‘‘ .St member of medical boaid; (,. L. Prender- 

Esq, C.S. ; J. F. Rishop, Fsq., James 
Mutt, Esq.; Miss Jane Busliby . Masters E Bush- 
b and two Wythe ; ilnUlren, servants, Ait.— From 
, , ; Mrs- Capt. Hammond; Miss and M is- 

II Uaimnond. L. Tvventyman, Esq.; J. Clm- 
| 111 Vi’, F:st l— (Capt. J. Bower, Madias start’, was 
i.iin it'd at the Cape). 

Pn Rot/ne, from Bombay ; Mrs. Outram and 
i.„ * ^ rs - Pope and three children ; Mrs.Stock- 
1 l|Ut °; M's. Richardson and ihild; 

• vi* Macdonald, Esq., merchant ; R. Ferguxson, 
‘2,7 * J * L. Lo Geyt. Esq.; Lieut Wood- 

ln clurge () f invalids; Master Hatbwny ; 
S?m , c ! ,WrMI of Ma J" r L1|air ; 4.*, invalids of II. C. 
i- , ‘‘ c 'several steerage passengers.- From the 
>'* C: ^ rs * Hunt and four children; Mr. Mac- 
If, Jlf 11 *’ 4HI 1 M-N* 1 -; Mr. D. Ritchie.— (The fol- 
vZ, 1 } '-"Bledat the Cape: Major and Mrs. 
' cnrtiDery; Mr. and Mrs Willis and two chil- 


Erptcted, 

Per Cornwall, from Bengal; Mrs. MacLeod; 
Mis. Burney; Mrs. Agnew; Mrs. Stewart; Mrs. 
Bell; P. M MacLeod, C.S., Esq. ; Col. Faithfull.; 
Col. F. Walker; Col. Burney . Col. Harris ; Dr. 
Murray, A. S.; Lieut. /. N. Mallock, B A.; T. 
Bonnalle, Esq : J.Tosh, Esq.*, C. R. Martin, Esq., 
C.S, Mons Vubon; Miss Laurence; Miss Bell ; 
tnree Masters Burney : two Masters Burney ; two 
Masters Agnew; two European servants. 

I’er Mm am, from Bengal; Mrs. Davidson; Mrs. 
McDonald; Mis. Cathrey; Signora Schieront ; 
C. I). Davidson, Fsq.. C S. ; l)r. Munio; Capt. 
M< Andrews; Taeut. MacDonald, R. N. ; C Hut- 
i hn»s Esq.; Capt. Fraser; Lieut. Cathrey, 13th 
Rugs., Capt. C. Gover ; I 'cuts. Phillpott and 
]iams.vv; L. Playfair, F.sq. , Masters Davidson 
and Mogaith ; two Masters Goodfellow ; Miss 
Davidson. 

Pet Thomas (hematic. from Bengal : Sir Charles 
R’Oyly, Bir*., and LadyD’Ovly, Miss McLeod; 
Mis, Sutbeiland and child: James Dewar, Esq , 
C. S„ .md Mis. Dew ai , (,. Adams, Esq., C.S, 
and Mrs Aduns and two children; Mr. and Mrs. 
Pi (Mon . tli ice Misses Hunter and Master llunter; 
(apt Adams, Iaeuts M .liter and Tuboi.B. C.; 
Luuts. (iiange, Turton, and Rind, B.N.I. 

Pei Duke of huvll, fiom Madias: Mrs. MrDo- 
ncll; Mrs. Griffiths ; Mrs Kerr; Mrs, Cnnning- 
li.nn; .K R. Mci oiiell, Fsq. . AV . F. Lockhart, 
Fsq. : L I). Daniel, Esq. : A. P. Forbes, Esq. ; 
f. C. (inlhtbs, Esi.. M B. Kerr, Esq.; Lieut, 
tol England, in ebuge of invalids; Lieut. F. 

MarioTib, inks For Tianquebar . the lion. K. F.. 

Mourier, governor; Mis. Mourier; Master and 

M isi Mourier For Cuddalore; Mrs. Ashton; 

Wm. Ashton, Esq. 

Pei Rut ifiuzamshue, from Bombay: General 
and Mis Osborne; Miss Osborne, Mis. Waddell 
and iluld: Mis. Crockett and three children; Capt. 
and Mrs Uaterfield and three ditto; Capt. and 
Mrs. Wood house and twodit'n, Capr. and Mrs. 
shadloith md two ditto; Rev. Mi. and Mrs. 
Rosen and four ditto ; Capt. bandei-on and child . 
Dr. Butt bait. Lieut. Owen, lltli M.N.I.; Dr. 
McDonnell. 11 M.o/tli rogt , and three daughters; 
Jeh.mjee Nowiojee, and llerieehoy Merwaniee, 
soil and nephew of Nowrajee Jamse’tjee; two chil- 
dun of Capt. Bulkley. 

Pn Isabella, from China; Mr. and Mrs. Barker ; 
Mr Nesbitt; Mr. H Constable. 

Pet 1 , run ol hud, fiom China: Mrs. Foord ; 
Mrs. Ec wauls, J McKenzie Esq. 

Pn Ci/iiuct, from Launceston: Mr. E.Childcrs ; 
Mr. John Vanderplank. 

Per Samuel Winter, from N S. Wales ; HisExc. 
S11 ufehard Bouike, late governor of the colony ; 
Capt.AVilliams, aide-de-camp; Dr. Osborne, R.N. 

Pn Moiy Dm, from Madras (for Cape and Eng- 
land): Mrs. Hlenkitisop: Mrs. Gray; Mrs God- 
frey; Mrs. George; Mrs. Croggan; Mrs. Trevor; 
Dr. Godfrey ; Rev. Messrs. Gra-me, Blenkmsop, 
Deane, and George; Capt.Gray*. Lieu ts. Croggan, 
Julius, Faulkner, and Donovan; Messrs. Lovell, 
Burry, and R. Brunton; Masters George, two 
Trevor, Adley, Langley, and two Blenkmsop ; 
Missis Godfrey, two Falkner, Blenkmsop, Brun- 
ton, and George ; 3 servants, 31 invalids; 3 chil- 
dren. 

Per Si/mmctru, fiom Ceylon: Capt. and Min. 
Charlcton and son. Paymaster and Mis Fugion ; 
Mrs. Rugger and son ; Mi. 'dioarnun; Master bt. 
John. 

Tic Royal 0 / 1 , fiom Bengal : Mis. Renner ; 
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Mm. Singer and two children ; Mrs. Parker und 
six ditto ; Miss Bradshaw; (’apt. Singer, B.N.I. ; 
J. P. Parker, Esq. ; two Masters Dyer. 

Per Lhyds, from Hobart Town: Mr. Wheeler; 
Mr. 0, Wheeler, ; Mr. Wedge; Mr. Burney. 

Per Sophia, from China : Mrs. F. P. Alleyn ; 
two Misses McNair. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Jain, for Madras and Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. 
Tapp; Lieut, and Mrs. Stokes ; Mrs. Durant; 
Mrs. Stone; Miss Tapp; Miss Williams; Lieut. 
Jackson, H. C. service; Mr. Thornhill, do. Mr. 
Cockran, do. ; Mr. 1 ley wood, do. ; Lieut. Audam, 

H.M. 16th F. ; Ensigns Baldwvn, Campbell, and 
Cilazbrook, H.M. 4th F. ; Ens. Morshead, 41stdo.; 
Dr. Currie, and Assist. s urg. Hunter, H. M. 3d 
Bufft ; Mr. Naol ; Mr. Blake; Lieut. Leacock, 

H. C. Service; Messrs. Wilson, Gardener, Edward, 
and Cunningham, cadets ; Dr. Murray. 

Per Mmervn, for Madras : Col. ami Mrs.Paske; 
Capt. and Mrs. Logan; Mr. and Mrs. Rippon ; 
Mrs. Langley; Mrs. Lavie; Mrs. Macfarlane , 
Misses Mackenzie, Tulloch, Hams, Hoare, Young, 
and Hale; Capt. Bell; Messrs. Mackenzie, Moir, 
Green, Campbell, and Fiec. 

Per Orwell, for Madras {corrected list); Cob 
and Mrs. Home; Lieut, and Mrs. Campbell; Mis- 
ses Stevens and Poindcstre ; Messrs. Stevens, Ma- 
cartney, Russell, Silver, Smith, Maxwell, Mc- 
Lean, and Cooper. 

Pit Childe Huiold, for Bombay (additional). 
Mrs. Boaden, 

Per Hmdostnn, for Madras; Mr. Ncwlioiy; Mr. 
Clarke ; two Mr. Ric hardsons for Madeira. 

Per St. Vincent, for China; Messrs. Drysdale, 
Smith, Cannan, and Fryer. 

Per Colombo, for Madras and Bengal ; Mrs. B.ur- 
field; (’apt. and Mrs. Whitlock; ('apt. and Mis 
Moms; Miss Morris; Capt. Pellowc; Mr. E. 
Northmore. 

Per Catherine, for Madras ami Beneal : Mrs. 
and Miss McKrtmie; Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald . 
Mr. and Mts. Stowell ; Mus Borem.m , Major 
Ellis; Capts. Htimfrev and Warren; Mtsso. 
llaikcs, Strovrr, Withered, Walliie, Cheyne, Da- 
niel, and Sherwood. 

Per Sir Edward Paget, for Bombay : Mrs. Bel- 
lasis ; Mk. Crawley ; Mrs. Green, Miss Supple, 
Misses H and E. Hughes; Col. K. 1 1, llrll isis. 
Bombay Fngmeei s : (’apt. Hughes, Bombay \rm\; 
Capt. Willoughby, do. . Dr. Purnell, do ; Mi. 
Purnell; Dr. OMIallaran, Bombay Army; Mr. 
Anderson, Cadet; KM) Soldiers, H. C. Service. 

Per John Mac Isllan, for N. s. Wales ; Mr and 
Mrs. Stephen Lambten, and two rhildren; Mr 
and Mrs. Hobcitson; Mr. and Mrs. Curtiss; Mr. 
Jonathan Heartier ; Mr. and Mis. Atwood, and 
♦ hi Id ; Mr. and Mrs. Rees, and two dnldren ; Mr. 

I. Jones; Mr. T. Jones; Mr. and Mrs Graham, 
and two children; Mr. Harnley ; Mr Plummer: 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenned v, and four children; Mr, 
and Mis. Fletcher, and three do. , Miss Fletcher ; 
Mr.- SkinneT —Peerage Passengers: 24 men, 21 
women, and 2‘> children. 


M1SCFU.ANE0US NOTICES. 

The Toward Oatle, Emmens, fiom London to 
♦ he ‘■outh Seas, was wrecked on the coast of Cali- 
fornia 7th Jan. The master, chief mate, and five 
ot the crew saved; the rest, 23 in number, who 
took to the boats, it is feared, have perished. 

The Hero schooner wasdrivt n on shoie in Table 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, during a gale from S.E. 
on the night of the Kiln Match, but lias been got 
off and hove down. 

The St. Clair schooner struck upon the rocks in 
Saldanha Bay, and sunk. 

The Lynx bark, bound from Sydney to New 
Zealand, was lost 19th Nov. ; crew saved. 

The Harriet whaler, Ridout, late Christie, with 
300 barrels of oil, was wrecked on a reel near the 
Fcejcc Islands Kith July last : crew (except the 
carpenter) saved. 

The in* Utailes MiCuithy, which was on 


shore in Holdfast Bay, South Australia, has been 
condemned and sold. 

The South Australian Company’s whaling shm 
South Australian went on shore at Encounter Bay 
in a gale of wind, and bilged: some hopes were 
entertained that she would be got off’. 

The Mary, Donaldson, from London to Hohart 
Town, put into Lisbon 26th April leaky, and 
would have to dischaige part of her cargo. 

The Earl Stanhope, Proudfoot, from N S 
Wales to London, put into Rio do Janeiro 15 tii 
Feb., having been dismasted 18th Nov. in lat.fifls 
long. 15 2 W. during a heavy westerly gale, and 
lost the second mate. 

The Admiral Cnckhurn, Lawrence, and the Har- 
riet, Cuthbert, put into Oahu in Dec. last, the 
crew of the former having refused to do any more 
duty, and the crew of the latter being sick. 

The (llemsla, Watkins, from London to the 
(’ane of Good Hope, which was driven on shore 
I7tn April near Bre.t, is gone to pieces, and great 
part of the cargo lost. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Match 24. At 9, Briinton-plare, the lady of 
Major Horsburgh, lion. E.l, Company s service, 
of a daughter. 

25. At Edinburgh, the lady of J. \\ elder burn, 
Esq., Bombay C.S., of a son. 

27 . At Bedford, the lady of Major C. A. Munro, 
ot a son. 

April 21. At llcavitiec, Exeter, the wife of Ma- 
jor \\ abb, of a sou. 

25, At Itvde, Isle of Wight, the lady of Capt 

J. S (’riddle, Indian Navy, ot twin boys. 

26. In Brook-street, the lady of Major the Hon 
( 1 . KcppcJ, of a daughter. 

May 2, At Iteh-’iistoke, the 1 uly of the Hon. 
and Rev Fiedcrick Baling, of a son. 

1 1 . At Camberwell-giove, the lady of Capt, 
Alexander Nairne, of a son. 

— At AVallmpford, Berks, the w fe of Lieut. 
Cecil Aiding, of a son. 

23. In Mbion-street, Hvdc-park, the lady of 
Philip Alt hill, Esq. , of a daughter. 

Lately. At Coi ran-brook, Carmarthenshire, the 
lady ot Lieut. Col S. Hughes, (’.B , 19th Itegt. 
Bombay Army, of a son. 

— At Great Malvern, the lady of Col. Wode- 
liousc, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

A pill 17- At St. George’s, Hanover-squarc, Ma- 
jor Macdowall, 44th Foot, and of Carruth, Ren- 
irewshire, to Eleanor, third daughter of D. M. 
Grant, Esq., of Armlelly. 

24. At Monkstown, near Dublin, Patrick A- 
Andrew, Esq , m d., assistant-surgeon Madras 
army, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
fienj. H. Giierson, Esq., of Kingstown. 

At (ilensaddell House, Aigyleshirc, Thos. Hay 
Campbell, Esq., of the Madras Artillery, to Mar- 
garet Fraser, eldtst daughter of David Stuart 
Galbienth, Eq.,of Mackrehanlsh and Glensaddell. 

28. At Bath, W. L. L. Scott, Esq., 1 st regt. Ben- 
gal L (’., to Anne Fliza Montague, eldest daughter 
of I lent. Col. Kirkwood, of Castletown, county 
Sligo. 

May]. At Dublin, Thomas Pakenham, E*q.. 
late of the Bengal civil service, to Sarah Jane, 
refill of William Johmton, Esq., of H.M* ^ 4 
Hgt. Light lnlantiy. 
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__ At DlttUham, in Devonshire, A. P. Hockin, 
captain Bombay army, to Catherine Au- 
' s ta, only child of the late Capt. W. A. Mon- 
tagu, of the East-India Company’s marine scr- 

V jcc. 

2 . At Alvesrtoke, Capt. J. IT. M. Struben, of the 
Dutch E. I. C. S., to Fanny, third daughter of 
jyf r . A. Beaftie, merchant, Gosport. 

12. At St. George’s, Southwark, William May, 
Esq., of the East-India House, to Susan, youngest 
daughter of T. Cooke, Esq., of Portland-terrace, 
iVcw Kent-road. 

15. At Edinburgh, Henry C. Hastings, Esq., of 
the Hon. E.I. Company’s service, and eldest son of 
Sir Charles and Lady Hastings, to Mary, second 
d.mghtei of the late Henry B. Wood, Esq. 

lii. At St. Mary’s, Islington, Charles Wilkinson, 
M.n., of Claremont-square, New-road, to Janet, 
third daughter of the late James Gilmore, Esq.. 
M.n., of the Hon. E.I Company’s service. 

1 U. At St Mary’s, Bryanston-squaie, Lieut. Col. 
Bowler, Hon. E.I. Company’s seruce, to Caroline 
Kliza, daughter of the late JohnClutnpain, Esq, 
2't. At Ipswich, Capt. Henry Harkness, of the 
Madras army, to Elizabeth Margaret, daughter of 
Edward Baton, Esq., of Ipswieh. 

^4. At Chertsey, David Brakenridge, m.d., of 
Perth, to Anna Love, widow of the late Lieut. 
B. T. Girau l, Madras Native Infantry. 

Lately. Major II. G. Roberts, Bombay army, to 
Julia, daughter of the Rev. R. N. llaikes, vicar 
of Longhope, Gloucester. 


DKATllS. 

slynl 1. At Fairfield, Somersetshire, Peregrine 
John, only son of Sir Peregrine P. F. Palmer A< k- 
l.ind, Rait 

7. \t Guildford, Surrey, Heneage Girod, Esq., 
late lieutenant m the 22 1 Foot, aged . r >7, after a 
long and protracted illness, brought on by his ser- 
i nes m a tropical climate. 1 le endured great suf- 
fi>iin<>s and privations when a prisoner of war in 
the Isle of France. This officer was a passenger on 
board the Fast-India Company’s ship Mhyndam, 
lomimnded by Capt. Stewart, who so nobly and 
gallantly defended his ship in action with a French 
tngatc, on their passage to India. 

n At Oriel Lodge, Cheltenham, Capt. C. S. 
Timin , R.N. aged (Hi. 

lb \t Wcst-Looe, Parkins Prynn, Esq.., retired 
lomnuiidei R.N. This officer was at the taking of 
the Dutch squadron at the Cape of Good Hope, 
under Lord Keith; also served in the expedition 
to Egypt ; and was at the battle of Trafalgar. 

21. Capt. 1 1 ugh (Jathre, country service. 

23. At his villa, Lansdown, Watkins Win. Mas- 
«c, Es,q., late of the Bengal civil service, aged 70. 

— At Leamington, Col. George O’llalloran, late 
of the 4th, or King’s Own Regiment. This gallant 
officer scived in Egypt, and was wounded at the 


battl ■ of Alexandria, and subsequently during the 
Peninsular war, having been again wounded at 
Salamanca and Corunna. 

28. At 26, Euston-square, John Gover, Esq., 
formerly of Macao. 

29. Of rapid inflammation, Mary Anne Turner, 
of Lewisham, Kent, aged IB, only surviving 
daughter of R, Turner, Esq., of Canton 

May 2. At Tower Garden, Tain, in his 47th 
vear, Capt. D. H. Mackenzie, of the Hon. E.I. 
Company’s service, Madras Artillery, and late 
Major-commandant of II. II. the Rajah of Nag- 
porc’s brigade of Artillery. 

— In Craw ford-street, in her 59th year, Mrs. 
Catherine Simpson ; first married to the late Lieut. 
Col. James Edwards, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s 
Bengal service, then to John Simpson, Esq , of 
Lloyd’s, and Burton-crescent. 

4. Capt. Henry Tcmpler, late of the H^n. E.I. 
Company’s naval scrvne, aged 53. 

5. At Haileybury College, Itobt. Beatson, eldest 
son of the late Lieut. Col. W. S Beatson, com- 
missary-general, Bengal army. He was drowned 
while bathing with some other students in the Lea. 

6. In her Kith year, Katherine Eliza, second 
daughter of the Right Hon. Su Charles Edward 
Grey. 

J9. At Thames Ditton, after a short illness, 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Brown, K.C’.B , of the 
lion. E.I. Company’s Bengal army. 

20. At Richmond, Catherine Frames, widow of 
the late Lieut. Col. J. M. Clements, in her 38th 
year. 

21. At his house, Clarges-strcet, Piccadilly, in his 
71st yeai, Zachary Macaulay, Esq., father of T. B. 
Macaulay, Esq , late fourth ordinary member of 
the Council of India. 

— At Moke-terrace, Devon port, Capt. Archer, 
late of II. M. 10th Light Dragoons. 

24. At Carlisle, in his 79th year, George S. 
Mounsey, Esq., of Gilsland, one of her Majesty’s 
Justices of the peace for Cumberland, and for- 
merly major m the lion, E.I. Company's 5th regt. 
of Bengal Native Cavalry. 

27. At the family mansion in Grosvenor-street, 
the Countess Amherst. 

Lately. At Milan, oil her journey from Naples 
<0 England, aged 7*>. Mrs. Marianne Starke, of 
Exmouth, eldest daughter of the late R. Starke, 
Esq., of Epsom, Suney, many years Governor of 
Fort St. George, Madias ; also, at Dinah, In Brit- 
tany, m his 34th year, H. J. II. Starke, Esq., 
nephew to the above, and eldest son of the late 
Lieut. Col. Starke, of Langhorne Castle, Carmar- 
thenshire. 

— At Dublin, Sophia Maria, youngest daughter 
of the late Capt George Blacker, Hon. E.I. Com- 
pany’s service. 

— On his passage from Bombay, Samuel, son 
of Mr. J. Hawson, Wocxlhouse, near Worksop, 
aged 18. 



PRICES OK EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Juke, 


m 

N.B. The Itlta a P.C. denote puma cost, or manufacturers' prices ; A. advance (pei cent.) m the same . 
D. discount (pei- cent J on the same , N.D. no demand.— The bazar mound tv equal to 82 lb. 2 oz. 2 
dr»„ and Vm bazar mounds equal to 110 factory mounds. Goods sold by Sn. Rupees B. mds. p t0 du re 
5 to II per cent. wif»/ e than when sold b V Ct. Rupees l f . mil*.— IV Madras . * H ‘ uly to T,te 

Surat Candy ts equal to 740* lb. The Pecul « equal to 1331 lb. The Corge w 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, March 15, 1838. 


Us. A. 

Mxchon Sa.Rs.cwi. io » fa), 

Bottles 9 « “ 

B. md. 0 0 — 

Copper Sheathing, 10-32 ..l’.nul. 33 II 

R rasters', ‘Jo- .‘14 - — 

Ingot < o. 20 o - 

Old Cross do. .‘II 0 — 

Bolt d°. dl 4 - 

Tile do. 2*1 1<< — 

Nails, assort do. .’Ill 0 - 

Pern Slab t't.Us. do. 31 11 — 

Russia Sa.lls. do. 

Copperas do. 2 1 — 

Cottons, ilunU P‘f- l* 1J - 

Muslins do. 1 2 — 

Yarn 1<> to 170 »nos. <>41 - 

Cutlery, fine ir >l). - 

Class 7 ,,| 4. 

Ironmongery "„> J* 

Hosiery, cotton - ,, J’* _ 

Ditto, silk _ 


Rs. A. 
17 0 
in o 
o 1(1 
34 0 

34 Id 

29 14 

31 4 

32 4 

30 2 

35 4 
32 11 

2 3 
<.) 0 
2 12 
<» 7 
20 D. 
35 D. 
35 D. 
301). 
501) 


Rs.\. 

, Iron, Swe<llsh, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 5 1 (a) 

j fiat do. 5 0- 

i English, sq do. 2 15 — 

I fiat do. 2 14 — - 

I I Bolt do. 3 2 - 

Sheet do. 4 12 — 

! . Nails twt. 0 H - 

Hoops E.ind. 4 12 — 

Kentledge cwt. Ill - 

Lead, Pig F.md. « 1« - 

! unstamped do. (• 7 — 

Millinery — 

! Shot, patent bag 3 4 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. mo. 5 II — 

[Stationeiy — 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. E. md. A 0 — 

Swedish do. 0 0 — 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. Ixixs 15 12 — 

Woollens, Ilioad cloth, fine ..yd. 5 4 — 
ioaise and middling.... Oil — 

Flannel line 0 id — 


1 13 

ti 12 
<i (J 
*25 D. 

4 4 

5 !) 
50 1) 

5 10 
« 4 
llj K 
H 2 
4 4 


ROM BAY, March 24, 1838. 


Anchors cwt * 

Bottles, quart dor 

Coals <‘ m 

Coppci, sheathing, 10-3*2 ... .iw,. 

Thick sheets do. 

Plate bottoms do. 

Tile do. 

Cottons, Chintz, cU., etc 

- — Longclothx 

Muslins • ■ 

Vain, Nos 20 to no lb 

ditto, Nos. 7o to 100 

Cutlery, table 

Glass and Eaithenware 

I lard wait 

Hosiery, half hose 


7 (a), 


r» I). 

.... P. c. 
. . . P. C. 


HI 3 
511 11 


Hs 

11 

! Iron, Swedish . . . . 
| English 


IK 

55 

33 

!l 

Its. 

© — 


] *j|l 

do. 

12 

- 10 

5'J 

' Sheet 

[ Rod lor bolts 

do. for nails 

! Lead, Pig 

1 — - Sheet 

do. 

st candy 

0.4 

31 

— * 



33 

1*2 » 
15 

— 40 

- 10 


Millinery 

— 12J Shot, patent ... 

— 1(1 Spelter 

Stationery 

— 40 I). Steel. Swedish 

Tin Plates 

- Woollens, Broad cloth. 


- Flannel, fine . 


..cwt. 
. .do. 


2">l). 

11 

12 

401). 

tub io — l (| |l 

box 15 12 

line ..yd. 4 


1 H 


CANTON, January 11, 1838. 


Cottons, Clilntr, 2fl yds. 

Longc loths .. • - 

Muslins, 20 yds.... 

. Cambrics, 43 yds .. 

Bandaunoes 

Yarn, Nos. Ill to 50. 

Iron; Bar 

, Rod 

Lead, Pig 


Drs. L) rs. j 

piece 3 (a) 0 | .smalts 

do. 4 — 

do. — 

do. 5 - 

do 1.10- 

pecul 311 - 

Io. 3.50 

do. 4 110 

do. 71 


11 Steel, Swedish 

— Woollens, Broadcloth 

9 I clo. ex super ..... 

2. 10 , Camlets at Lintin . 


44 


Do. Dutch . 
— - Leng Ells 

Tin, stians 

Tin Plates 


, .pecul 
...tub 
...yd. 
...vd. 


. . .pecul 
box 


Drs. Drs 

45 (rr> 5'> 

3 7 “ 

I -1.35 

20 — ‘17 
34 - 21 
0 — >>1 
10 - 1<»1 

II - '' 


SING APO HE, January 10 , 1838. 

*— ,1 ' Drs. Drs 

pecul , Cotton I lkfs. unit. Battick, dblc.- •<' or fi e 4 & ; 

Anchors ,,e f"o at - 4 do. do Pullicat • • ;* • lloz ' iU ” _ , K , 

Copper Nails and sheathing pecul 30 - 37 J— - J S^ht^niuibers.ldo. ' _ 

^tons.Madapcifiains.^yd. ^ __ 1)jtto ; Turk ' ey red , No.30to5tP.do. ^ d „, 

— Longcloth^ucj,, ... 31 - « ./ • .pecul 4‘ - J* 

do. do 45-00 do. 5 - IK, English /“"'..do. 41 - 

Grey Shirting do. do. 35-30 do. 3', -- 4) — ‘ ' do. 7 - ^ 

Prints, 7-3.&9-B. vnyle colour do 2 - 3 Lead, Pig do. 7 - L 

. two colon) s do. 2 } — 3 - — ■ Sheet .... pecul h,-~ J. 

Turkey reds - do. 6 — 10 Spelter tub 5 — 

ZI Cambric. 12 yds. by 42 to 44 «*. H- « j WooUa », K ” 9 ‘ j;;;;;;;;.*.*;.!. *20 

zriZS&S::.:: S"S " "£ 11 = d ‘" 5 “ 



1838.] MARKETS IN INDIA AND CHINA. m 


Calcutta, March 17. 1838.— Our market for 
Chintzes of all descriptions continues in a languid 
state, and we have not heard of a single transaction 
since our last ; we, however, remark no change in 
prices. The sales of White Cottons, during the 
last week, have been extremely liimted; the dull- 
ness in the market is attributable to the continued 
scarcity of money in the bazaar, and the interven- 
tion of the native holidays. A further reduction 
throughout the assortments of Mule Twist is 
remarked ; a sale of 46 bales, Nos. 60 to 100, is the 
only transaction since our last. Turkey Red and 
other Dyed Yams are in limited inquiry, and may 
be reported at former prices. The Woollen market 
without action since our last, and prices nominally 
as before. The demand for Copper is still limited 
— ‘>Rlb Tile has advanced a small degree in price, 
and Bolt has fallen about a rupee per maund from 
the last quotations. Very little has been done m 
Iron ; but the prices of the day exhibit a shade of 
improvement on English Flat, Square, and 
Bolt. Steel and Lead without sale, ana remain at 
former prices. Spelter, a sale has been effected at 
former prices Tin Plates without any transaction, 
and may be reported at former prices.— Price Cur. 

Bombay, March 24, 1838. — On our returns we find 
a sale of 60 Candies of English Bar Iron, at Rs. 
38 per candy. Holders arc now getting desirous to 
realize, as the season is considerably advanced, and 
prices will soon become effected by the approach of 
the rains. We have no transactions to report m 
Sweodish Bat Iron, and, although supplies have 
been very moderate, prices do not improve 60 
lihds. of Alison’s Beer, per ship Competent, have 
been sold, at Rs. 80 per hhd. ; the supply of all 
kinds have been small for some months March 
1/. The following sales of Piece Goods have been 
reported, viz.— Zebra Dresses, 1000 pieces at Its. 
L\ 12 per piece; Ginghams, 1,000 do at Rs. 3. 8 per 
do., Woollens fcoarse) 16 bales at Rs. 1. 12 per 
piece ; and 16 do. at 1. 6 per do.— Price Cur. 

Sitignpoi*, Jan. 11, 1838.— The market for 
Plain, Printed, and Coloured Cotton Goods conti- 
nue-, inactive, and little improvement expected 
fnr another month. Cambrics, 1,700 pieces of 
common quality, 12 yards 24 inches, imported from 
Manilla, have been sold at 48 dls. per corgc , fur- 


ther supplies would bring a similar price, and for 
42 inch one to two dols. per corge more might 
be obtained. We have heard of no transactions in 
Madapollams this week; stock small. No sales 
of Long Cloth reported since our last ; stock very 
trifling, and holders are unwilling to sell at former 

E rices ; however, there is at present no demand. 

rev Shirtings. stout makes only in any request \ 
stock of all descriptions very small. Jaconets, 
stock reduced, but at present without inquiry. 
Mulls— stock rather large and unsaleable. Books 
and Lappets— demand only limited. Prints, suita- 
ble styles, much wanted , stock of all descriptions 
very trifling. Turkey Red Cloth, of stout qua- 
lity and bright colour, much wanted. Twist, grey 
mule, none of suitable numbers in the market, ana 
no transactions to report ; Nos. 38 to 44 much 
wanted, lower Nos. difficult of sale. Coloured 
Twist, Turkcy-rcd, &c. at present not inquired for, 
but will likely be wanted in the course or a month. 
Woollens— Fine Scarlet Striped Lists inquired 
for by one or two Bugis boats, but there are none 
in the market; common qualities without inquiry. 
Camlets— no demand before April. Bombazetts, 
both scarlet and assorted colours, saleable at quota- 
tions. Long Ells m no demand at present ; stock 
very small Metals— English Flat Bar Iron, none 
in first hands, and little in those of the retail dea- 
lers; 100 tons would readily bring our quotations. 
Nail-rod wanted at quotations. Hoop, Bolt and 
Sheet, in little request m this market. Lead, 
Pig, m little request at present; Sheet, a few rolls 
wanted. Spelter— stock small; at present without 
inquiry. Steel— none in first hands, and saleable 
at quotations. Tin Plates seldom wanted in this 
market. Copper Sheathing and Nails — none In 
first hands. Cutlery and Hard-ware —market 
heavily supplied and unsaleable, except at 40 to 
60 per cent, discount .— Prue Cur. 

Canton, Jan. 16, 1838.— The market for Cotton 
has experienced no improvement in demand, and 
prices remain without alteration. In I.ongcloths, 
Cotton Yarn, and Woollens, there is little doing 
at present. There is a demand for Iron at our 
quotations. Lead is dull of [sale. Straits produce, 
generally very dull — Price Cur. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , March 17 , 1838 . 
Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell 

f Transfer Loan of) Sa. Rs. 

i'flJr \ 1835-36 interest pay- >prem. 16 0 16 i 
apir (able m England • • j per cenl 

Vcontl I 7 ks Ml accord’!* 0 buy do. P»r 3 

f «• 1 4 is? nSS j to di *- 0 4 

1 bird 6 per cent prem. 3 0 2 

4 per cent disc. Co's Us. 2 0 2 l 

Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengai (Co. R S . 4,000) Prem- -3,200 a 3,251 
Onion Bank, Prem (Co Rs. 1,000) • • 375 a 40 
Bank of Bengal Rates. i 

Discount on private hills 10 per cent. 

Dittoon government andsalary bills 5 do. 
interest on loans on govt, paper .... 61 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London and Liverpool, at 6 months’ sight ant 
d ate-to buy, Id. 113d. to 2*.; t< 
Privl 2 n: , d -, to R* P CT Co.’s Rupee. 

I s i w j th documents) in large sums, a 
}“«««■ **8 ht and 12 months’ date, 2 d. 2d. t< 
^•2id. per Co.’s Rupee. 

Madras , Jan. 3 , 1838 . 

Rranittable Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five pel 

SEF--- 4 -- 

Ditto ? ld four P er cent — 1 disc. 

On 1 a Exchange. 

2s - oid - ; 

^../oKrn.N. S.Voi..26.No. 102. 


Bombay, March 24 , 1838 . 
Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. OJd. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight , 103 to 103.8 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 98.8 to 99 Bombay 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 Bom. Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108.12 to 112 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111.8 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106.8 to 106.12 per do. 
Ditto of 1835 36, (Company’s Rs.) 99.12 to 100. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 117.8 to 118 
Bom. Us. 


Singapore, Jan, 11 , 1838 
Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight, 4s. per Sp. Dol., none, and wanted; 
Private Bills, with shipping document*, 6 mo. 
sight, 4s. Id. per do., scarce, and wanted ; Ditto, 
without ditto, per do., no demand. 


Canton, Jan. 16 , 1838 . 
Exchanges, Arc. 

On London, 6 months sight, 4s. 6d. per Sp. Dol. 
On Bengal.— Company’s Bills, 60 days, 214 to 216 
Co.’s Rs. per 100 Sp. Dols. — Private Bills, 30 
days, 216 Co.’s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, no transactions. 

Sycee Silver at Lmtin, 6 to6J percent, prem. 

(») 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 

FOK BENGAL DIRECT. 

AApUub* . 700 tons. Guthrie 4>th June. Portsmouth. 

PlLtrwenet* ” ... 850 Domett ] 8th June. Portsmouth. 

Protector 6 00 Buttenshuw ... 15th June. Gravesend. 

Duke of Buford'.'. 720 Bowen V 5th Ju y. Portsmouth. 

Mndnnatrar ... 950 Walker 21st July. 

r°„Z ?oo wimble 200 jui y . 

o c fin 800 Campbell 25th July. 

Earl of liardwicie 1000 Henning 1st Aug. 


Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. 


True Briton . 


Aurora 


Mermaid 

Malabar 


Eliza Stewart 


Jamaica.. 


Iris 


Advocate 


City of Edinburgh 

Medusa ..... 

Francis Spaiyht .. 


Earl Durham 
Lord Eldon ... 
Perfect 


Margaret Wilkie 


Madras . 


Hebe. 


Surry 

Augustus Cepsar 
Winchester 


OR AI Al)B AS AND BENGAL. 


... 1000 .... 

. Denny 

1st July. 

... 800 .... 

. Beach 

7th July. 

FOR 

MADRAS. 


. . 500 .. 

. Evans 

15th Aug. 

FOR 

BOM BA V. 


.. 600 .... 

. Cox 

31st May. 

... 500 . .. 

.. Campbell 

1st June. 

.. 400 .... 

.. Wmn 

4th June. 

.... 600 ... 

.. Chapman 

1st July. 

.. 700 .. 

.. Pollock 

16th July. 

FOR CHINA. 


... 350 ... 

.. Crouch 

!0th June. 

. 433 ... 

.. Millar 

15th June. 

FOR BATAVIA AND CHINA. 


.. 350 ... 

.. Martin 

5th June. 

I OR 

( E\ LON. 


.. .. 277 ... 

.. Watt 

4th June. 

.... 300 ... 

.. Mack wood ... . 

5th June. 

FOR CAPE 

OF GOOD HOPE 


300 ... 

... Wilkinson 

5th June. 

FOR NEW 

SOUTH WALES. 


400 .. 

... Thompson 

5th June. 

. ... 453 .. 

... Purdie 

9th June. 

400 .. 

... Sayers 

. 10th June. 

.. 662 .. 

... Neale 

. 11th June. 

313 . 

... Henderson 

. 12th June. 

... 400 .. 

... Cabell 

. 20th June. 

.. 450 .. 

... Worsall 

. 20th June. 

.. .. 6.58 .. 

... Snell 

. 25th June. 

FOR VAN 

diemen’s land 


.. 240 .. 

... Smith 

. 14th June. 

0 ... 650 .. 

... Loader 

. 28th June. 

FOR LAUNCESTON. 


332 .. 

... Ilenniker .... 

. 20th June. 

FOR HOBART TOWN- 


300 .. 

... Wishart 

9th June. 

FOB SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


461 . 

.... Sinclair 

.. 4th June. 

.500 

. .. Lacey 

.. 10th June. 

400 . 

.... Reeves 

.. 11th June. 


Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth. 


Gravesend. 

Portsmouth. 


Portsmouth. 


Plymouth. 


Portsmouth. 


* Tombing at Madras. 


| Touching at the Cape. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. n^eral-Post-O®* 

Th. mail, for Egypt »n<l Into, 1^7“" 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, May 25, 1838. 


BA.ST-IMIIA and CHINA PIIODUCE 

£. d. _ £. 

Coffee, Batavia 

bamarang . 

Cheribon . 

Sumatra . 

Ceylon ... 

. Mocha 


..cwt. 2 10 

2 3 0 

2 0 0 

1 14 0 

2 6 0 

|nuvi> „ 3 6 0 

Cotton, Surat ,b 0 0 4 

Madras 0 0 4 

Bengal 

Bourbon 

Dings & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica • • • 

Anniseeds, Star .. 

Borax, llcfined 3 0 

- Unrefined 3 0 0 

Camphirc, inchests Dill 0 

Cardamoms, Malabar lb (I 2 8 


0 

0 0 


2 10 
2 9 
2 3 
2 0 
4 10 
6 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


■cwt. 4 10 0 - 17 0 0 


3 0 0 — 3 1 


, .cwt. 


- Ceylon 
Cassia Buds . . 

. — Lignea . . 

Castor Oil 
China Root- ■ • 

Cuhcbs 

Dragon’s U1 o<kI, 

Gum Ammoniac, drop . . 6 
Arabic 2 


— 3 


- Assafietida 

- Benjamin, 3d Sort. , 

- Animi 

. Gatn bog i urn 

- Myrrh 


0 1 3 

3 10 0 

2 14 0 

.th o o a — (i o 

cwt. 24 0 0 — 26 0 

. . . . 5 0 0 — 5 10 

0 0 — 18 0 
0 0 — 12 0 
0 


Olibanum o 19 0 

Kino 5 b ‘I 

Lac Lake lh 0 1 0 


2 10 0 — 6 10 0 

5 0 0 — 11 10 0 

4 0 0 — 9 0 0 

5 10 0 — 16 0 0 

4 5 0 _ l r, () 0 

— 2 16 0 
— 11 0 0 
— 070 


, — Dye 

Shell 

cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

a 

0 

_ 

7 

a 

0 

0 

Stick 


1 

16 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

Musk, China 

.oz. 

0 

10 

0 

— • 

1 

10 

0 

Nux Vomica 

cwt. 

0 

9 

0 

— 

0 10 

6 

Oil, Cassia 

. oz. 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

6 

— Cinnamon .... 


0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

7 

0 

— Cocoa-nut- .... 

cwt. 

1 

15 

0 



— 


— Cajaputa 

.oz. 

0 

0 

4 

— 

0 

0 

■»i 

Mace 


0 

(1 

3 

— 

0 

0 

4 

Nutmegs 


0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Opium 


none 





Rhubarb 


0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

4 

0 

sal Ammoniac 

cwt 

2 10 

0 

— 

2 18 

0 

Senna 

..lb 

0 

0 

3 

— 

0 

1 

It 

Turmeric, Java ... 

cwt. 

0 10 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

■ Bengal 


0 

13 

0 

— 

0 17 

0 

China 


1 

5 

0 

— 

1 10 

0 

Galls, in Sorts 



— 

- 



— 


— , Blue 



— 

— 



— 


Hides, Buffalo 

'.'.ih 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

4 

Ox and Cow. . . 


0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

6 i 

Indigo, Fine Blue 


0 

7 

6 

& 

0 

7 11 

Fine Purple 


0 

7 

3 


0 

7 


■ — Fine Red Violet. 


0 

6 10 

£ 

0 

7 

3 1 

■ — Fine Violet . . . . , 


0 

6 

9 


0 

7 

3 

- — Mid. to good Violet • • 

0 

6 

3 


0 

r» 

!> ; 

— Good Red Violet 


0 

6 

6 

m 

0 

6 10 

— Good Violet and Copper 

0 

6 

0 

C/3 

0 

6 

3 

Mid. and ord. do. 


0 

5 

3 

c 

0 

6 

0 < 

■ — Low consuming do. . . 

0 

4 

9 

p. 

0 

5 

3 

Trash and low ord. . . 

0 

2 

7 


0 

4 

U 

■ Madras 


0 

3 

2 


0 

5 

8 I 

- — Oude 


0 

2 



0 

4 

9 1 


£. s. d. 

Mother-o’- Pearl \ f 

Shells, China | cwt ’ 2 18 0 G 

Nankeens piece 0 2 0 - 

ltattans ..100 0 12- 

Rice, Bengal White. .. cwt. 0 13 6 - 

Patna 0 15 6 - 

Java 0 10 0 - 

Safflower 1 10 0 - 

Sago 7 0 0 - 

Pearl M 0 0 - 

Saltpetre 2 2 6 0 - 

Silk, Company's Bengal lb 0 14 0 - 

Organzine do 

China Tsatlee 1 1 0 - 

Bengal Privilege 

Taysam 0 16 6 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 3 6 

Cloves 0 1 0 

Mace 0 2 8 

Nutmegs 0 3 0 

Ginger cwt. 24 0 0 

Pepper, Black lb 0 0 3J 

White 0 1 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 3 16 

• Siam and China 1 4 0 

Mauritius 2 13 0 

Manilla and Java 0 18 0 

Tea, Bohea lb 0 1 5) 

Congou 0 1 4J 

Souchong 0 1 3 

Caper 0 1 5 

I’ampoi 0 1 0 

Twankay 0 1 8 

Pekoe 029 

Hyson Skin 0 1 6 

Hyson 0 2 1 

Young Hyson 0 111 

Gunpowder . 0 3 0 

Till, Banca cwt. 4 3 0 

Tortoiseshell lb 0 18 0 

Vermilion tb 0 4 0 

Wax iwt. 7 10 0 

Wood, Saunders Red ..ton 7 10 0 

Ebony 

Sapan 8 10 I) 


£. *. d. 
4 0 0 
0 5 4 
0 4 0 
0 15 0 
0 16 6 
0 12 6 
7 2 0 
8 6 0 
19 0 0 
- 26 0 0 
-12 0 


0 19 6 
0 7 6 
0 1 11 
0 7 0 
0 5 1 
28 0 0 

0 0 4J 
0 2 0 
3 6 6 

1 15 0 
3 5 0 
1 13 0 
0 2 0 
0 3 0 


8 0 0 
8 0 0 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 


Cedar Wood 

• foot 

0 0 

4 

- 0 

0 

6 

Oil, Fish 

. tun 

26 0 

0 

- 28 

0 

0 

Whalebone 

.ton 

130 0 

0 

— 135 

0 

0 

Wool. N. S. Wales, me. 







Combing 

...lb 

0 1 

3 

— 0 

2 

7i 

Clothing 


0 1 

3 

— 0 

2 

8i 

V. D. Land, viz 







Combing 


0 1 

3 

— 0 

2 

71 

Clothing 


0 1 

3 

— 0 

2 

81 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt. 110 0 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 

Gum Arabic twt. 15 0 — 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4J — 

— - salted 0 0 4) — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 15 0 — 

Raisins 

Wax 7 10 0 

W me, Cape, Mad., best pipe 15 0 0 

Do. 2d & 3d quality 12 0 0 

Wood, Teak load !) 5 0 

Wool lb. 0 0 4 


1 15 0 

2 0 0 
0 0 6 
0 0 6| 
1 18 0 

9 0 0 
18 0 0 
14 0 0 

10 10 0 
■ 0 2 3 


PRICES OF SHARES, May ‘ 28 , 18 : 18 . 


DOCKS. 

Kast-lndia (Stock). 

(Stock). 

~t. Katherine’s 

lbtto Debentures 

jhtto ditto 

West- India (Stock)... 

, 4 miscellaneous. 

^^(Agricultural) ' 45 

Bank ( Australasian) 71 

an Diemen’s Land Company 11 


I 


Price. 

.£. 

114) 

63 

101 

1011 

101 

108 


£. 

6 p. cent. 
21 p. cent. 
41 p.cent. 
4) p. cent.! 
4 p. cent. 
41 p.cent. 


Capital, j 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


£. 

£. 


623,334 


— 

March. Sept 

3,238,000 

1,352,752 


— 

June. Dec. 

100 

— 

Jan. July 




— 

6 April. 5 Oct. 



1 “ 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

1,380.000 


— 

June. Dec. 

10,000 

1 

100 

27) 



5,000 

40 

40 

— 

10,000 

100 

_"j 



Wolff., Brothers, 23, Change Alley . 



THE LONDON MARKETS, May 25. 


Sugar.— The demand for West-India Musco- 
vades ha* been checked by the large arrivals ; the 
importers have, however, shown much firm- 
ness, and former prices have been obtained. In 
Mauritius, the prices previously obtained have 
been supported, but there has been only a mode- 
rate demand privately either for the scale or pan, 
and none has betn offered at public sale j the arri- 
vals have been heavy. For Bengal, a good demand 
has been experienced from the grocers. The Btock 
is nearly double of what it was last year at this 
period. Manilla has been in good request, and 
rather better prices have been obtained. Siam is 
held for late rates, but there has been nothing 
doing. 

Coffee .— Arrivals of British Plantation having 
commenced to come in on a more extended scale, 
have caused the grocers to come forward cau- 
tiously, and the transactions privately have been 
hunted in all descriptions; but importers have 
shown much firmness. Of Kast-ludia, the supplies 
have began to tome m moie freely ; 2,400 bags 
Ceylon and 2,(HXJ bags of other kinds having been 
imported since this day week ; for the former there 
has been a steady demand for consumption, and 
previous rates have beeu fully maintained. Rather 
lower prices have been submitted to for Mocha. 

Tea.— Further accounts have been received from 
Canton to the 31st January : they do not commu- 


nicate any thing new, but confirm the former state 
ments of a short import { the total quantity 0 f 
Tea exported up to the lGth Jan. being onlv 
9,923^33 lbs , which is less than half the quantity 
exported at the corresponding date in the previous 
season. 

The market here is quiet; the only feature wor- 
thy of notice is, that rather a brisk demand hag 
been experienced for low Congou, at about pre- 
vious prices. There have been several arrivals m 
all 54,000 packages. 

Silk . — In this market there has' not been much 
business done, the manufacturers not being in- 
dined to purchase beyond their demands, as the 
present high prices will not afford them a sufficient 
remuneration. About 1,000 bales China have ar- 
rived since our last. 

Indigo.— The business doing in this article is still 
confined to small lots of the late sale, at about for- 
mer prices. 

Nutmegs —There are inquiries, but no business 
worth noticing has been done, the offers being at 
lower pru es. 

Rice. — - East-India commands full prices ; but 
business to any extent has been prevented by the 
scanty supply at market. 

Cotton — The prices of last week have been fully 
supported, and there has been a steady demand, 
principally for export. 


DAILY TRICES OF STOCKS, from April 26 to May 26, 1838. 


[April.] 

26 

27 

28 
30 

| May 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

14 


Bank 

Stock. 


1 3 Fr. Ct, 
Red. 


3 Fr.Ct.'.'HPr.CtJ New 3} ] Long India Consols India 
IConsols.j Red. Pr.Ce.it. Annuities. Stock, for acct.J Bonds. 


205*206 92492* 93 * 93} 
205 92$92 £93*932 

205 ]92j}92|'93£9sf! 

205j205j'92§92&|93$93S] 


lOOjOjIOUW' 15 1( j 

ioo£odioi ■ 1 / — 

lOO'Oj'lOlJlJ 15,;. 

15tA 


271| 

270*71 

271 


934 

934 


Exch, 

Bills. 


100*0} 10 

V 1 ■ 1 I I I 

! 205] 205 1 92}92£ 93§93jp00j0n01]l 5 15 I J,* 270] 71 
205] 205} 92|92J 93J93j|l00|()* 101 * 1 £ 15 15^/270^71 


77p 67 68 p 
78p [68 7 Op 
93* 93 3 '68 70p 68 70p 
93} |67 69p 67 69p 


j93]93ji 
[93493 1 1 


205* 92|92| 

204*205*' 92 J 

1204*205 |92|921[ 
[204*205 1 92d92»i93|9 3? 
204*205 93 93L94 94] 
205* 93*93* 94*94] 

205 205* 93*93]'94}94] 
205* 93 93*193*94 ‘ 

204*205 92|93 * '93594 

15 [204*205 93 93*]94 94* 

16 204 204 f 93 93] 94 94] 

17 204*204^93 93*|94 94* 

18 204] 93 93*94 94 4, 

19 — 93*93]|94*94] 

21 — 93*93| l 94|94| 

22 204 £205 93 * 934 ' 94* 94| 

23 | 204* 93493| 94^94 ’ 

24 204*205* 93*93} 94*94§ 

25 205 205] 93*93} 94§94}| 

26 I 204 £ [93*934 94*94§j 


93}93|! 10040} 'J 01} 1} 15 
93 '934 lOOiOUOm M5 


15 t *271 

1 .- 15*1 270* 

100*04101 4l*l — I 270* 
100*0} 101}2 1 1 5 T( j 15*' 271 
100£0l|l02 2jl5 T * 15} — 

101*1 J102|2£| 15j* 1 271* 

I 01 *l] 102424 ' 15 T( | I - 
101 1* — |15iJi 15J' — 

1014 102*24 15 T jj 15*] 271* 
101 1]102]2|] 15^ I 270* 

101*l]!l0242*:15 T * 15* 


93* 
93* 
93 1 
93} 
93 j 


271 1] 
270} 
270 £ 
270] 
270* 


101* 1 102j2j] 15} 

101 1* 102]2* 15 t * 15*| 

101 1]|102]2* 15,1 15^ 
101]l|102|2f 15* 15,3 
101]l*il02*2|l 15} 
l01]l|l02*2}jl5 T 4 15* 271 
101]l*il02*2£ 15,4 270*0| 

101]ltf l 102§2| i 15} I - 
101*1] 102*2*115* 15,1270 0? 


77 79p 67 69p 
79p |68 70p 

78 80p69 7 1 p 
78 8 Ip' 70 72p 

, 80p 71 73p 

93 £93^ 81 7 1 73p 

94 94}'81 85p 71 73p 

94]94§S] 83p 71 73p 
,94*94] 81 83p[71 73p 
93*94* 81 p [71 73p 

94 81 p 1 7 1 73p 

94* 81 83p 70 73p 
j94*94] 77 80 P| 68 70p 


94 94* 
94 94* 
94*94] 
944944 


77p 67 68p 
|77 79p 67 69p 
— 67 69p 

77p 67 69 P 


94 *94} 76 78p 68 66^ 


|94|94* 

94* 

94* 

94* 


— 65 67p 
67 70p 63 66p 
64 69p 60 64p 
64p 61 63p 


Frederick Barry , Stock and Share Broker, 

7, Birchin Lane , CornlMl* 
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LAW. 


Supreme Court, February 6 

Assignees of Fergusson and Co. v. Dwar- 
kavuuth Tagore and others. — The judg- 
ment of the Court in this case was de- 
livered this day by the Chief Justice. 

The case was argued in the thiid term 
of lust year. The action was In ought 
upon several policies of insurance granted 
by the Oriental Insurance Company to 
the insolvents ; there was an agieement 
to prolong or renew the policy it required. 
After the insolvency of Fergusson and 
Co , the policy was renewed to the com- 
mon assignee, who paid the premium 
when it fell due. The defendants in their 
pica set off a promissory note, of about 
Its. 1 ,00,000, drawn by Fergusson and 
Co. before their insolvency, and indorsed 
to the defendants. To this plea of set- 
off there was a general demurrer. 

The argument lor the plaintiffs was, that 
the contract, upon which the action was 
brought, was entirely a contract between 
the assignees and the defendants, whereas 
the sot off related to a matter between 
the insolvents and the defendants, and 
that such a defence, therefore, amounts 
to sotting off a debt due horn one party 
against a claim made by another. To 
this the defendants answered, that the 
assignees were entirely as the representa- 
tives of the insolvents, and that the re- 
newal of the policy was hut a continuance 
of the original contract, and not an en- 
tirely new agreement. lint the Court 
were cleaily of opinion, that the debt 
could not he set off, and that there must 
he judgment for the plaintiff. They cited 
the cases of “ Cox v. Listaid,” I Douglas; 
“Evans v. Mann,” Cowper; “ West v. 
I’ryce,” Bingham. 

Judgment for the plaintiffs, wlio will 
have to pay to the assignees of Fergusson 
and Co. the sums due on these policies 
of insuiance, with interest fiom the date 
of their falling in. 


February 13. 

Wimble v, Jackson . — This w r as an ac 
hon of assumpsit, brought by Capt Wim 
hie, the master of the ship London 
Against Dr. Jackson, for breach ot eon 
fact. lh e defendant had agreed to taki 
if ee cabins to England, for the sum o 
8 - b.dOO, and the ship was fixed to sai 
tin y r n f anuar y 1838. On the applica 
o of the defendant, who wished to re 
r n ,: ,ntl l the arrival of Dr. Grant in th< 

warden the day of 8ailin g was after 
! chan ged to the 12th; but after 
wqwmg further time, he agair 

/ f«n<.Jowrn.N.S.Vou-J6.No.l03. 


applied to the plaintiff for an extension of 
the delay; but as a steamer had been 
already engaged by the plaintiff to tow 
the vessel down the river, lie declined to 
comply with this request. After some 
correspondence on the subject had passed 
between the parties, the defendant inti- 
mated that he should not he able to sail 
in til e London, and Capt. Wimble accord- 
ingly, with the view of lessening the sum 
to which the defendant would lie liable, 
endeavoured to let the vacated cabins. It 
was proved that this was done with the 
sanction of the defendant, who himsclt 
wrote out and paid for the advertise- 
ments. One of the cabins was afterwards 
let, and the plaintiff was willing to sub- 
tract this sum from the whole amount of 
passage-money for which the defendant 
had agreed. This action was brought to 
recover the difference. 

The Advocate-general , for the defence. 
— It has been proved that the plaintiff 
agreed to delay until the 12th, if not the 
15th, of January. Now this is an aban- 
donment of the original agreement. The 
second contract was clearly entered into, 
in lieu of the former. If so, the contract 
has not been performed by the plaintiff. 
The ship sails, after all, on the 7th of the 
month, and, moreover, one, if not two, 
of the cabins are let to other parties. By 
this act of the plaintiff himself, the de- 
fendant is absolutely incapacitated from 
fulfilling his part of the agreement. But 
it is further contended that the contract 
has been rescinded altogether, and Dr. 
Jackson wholly released from his respon- 
sibility. 

The learned advocate here called wit- 
nesses, by whose evidence it appeared, 
that Capt Wimble had been heard to say, 
that he had agreed to remain until the 1 5th 
of the month, but lie had altered his inten- 
tion because one of his passengers made 
violent objections to the delay. It further 
appeared that Capt. Cunningham had paid 
Us. 800 or Us. 1,000, in addition to the 
passage- money, for the lower cabin, which 
he had engaged, for leave to occupy the 
awning cabin vacated by the defendant. 

Mr. Prinscp, in reply, contended, first, 
that the second arrangement was no spe- 
cific contract, but merely a provisional 
qualification of the former, for the con- 
venience of the defendant. There was no 
consideration for entering into such an 
agreement; it w r as entirely through spe- 
cial favour towards the defendant, and 
upon his making default even after these 
advantageous terms had been offered, the 
matter naturally reverted to the original 
arrangement. Again; there is no proof 
whatever that the contract was rescinded. 

(S) 
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All the subsequent arrangements were 
made on behalf of Dr. Jackson, as being 
still interested in the matter. The cabin 
that was let to one person, was let under 
the sanction of the defendant himself. As 
to the objection, that one of the other 
cabins was let without authority to Cun- 
ningham, this rests on very vague proof. 
But even if it were positively proved that 
this was the case, that the captain had let 
ail empty cabin just as the ship was on 
the point ot sailing, this docs not annul 
the contract altogether. Whatever money 
Capt. Wimble may have received ought, 
at most, to be subtracted from the amount 
of damages. Lastly, even if the plaintiff 
had omitted to perforin some minor parti- 
culars, it was competent for the defendant 
to bring a cross action. 

Sir Edward lli/nn . — This case is some- 
what entangled by the pleadings, but the 
justice of it is quite clear. There are 
tour issues before the Court, arising upon 
the general plea of non-assumpsit, and 
the tlnee special pleas. Wc think the 
first issue must be found for the plaintiff, 
because, under the new mles, it merely 
puts in issue the general contract, and 
that con tract lias been clem ly pioved The 
third issue, as to rescission ot the contract, 
and the fourth, as to inability on the pait 
of the defendant, through the pi untiff’s 
own act, must be found lor the defendant, 
though we are of opinion, that these third 
and fourth picas had better not have been 
pleaded. We next come to the second 
issue, and this raises the real merits of 
the case. The second plea ought in stiict- 
ness to have stood alone, and upon this 
the defendant is entitled to a verdict. If 
the vessel had remained until the l'2tlg 
the plaintiff would have been entitled to 
recover, but by sailing on the 7th, he has 
damnified the defendant to this extent, 
that lie has depiived him of the oppoi Ut- 
ility of getting rid ot the cabins during 
the intervening period. It stands thus, 
therefore : the first issue must he found 
for the plaintiff, the three others for the 
defendant, and the defendant is, of course, 
entitled to a general verdict. 

Verdict for the defendant. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


you that cordial support whh*h I am 
hound to give, as well by the feelings 
which would lead every Englishman i n 
India to bring himself nearer to his coun- 
tiy, as by the duty which is imposed upon 
me, of endeavouring to promote what- 
ever may tend to the general welfare; and 
I need not add any thing on my part, i n 
confirmation of the evidence given by 
Lord William Bcntinck, and others, be- 
fore the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to prove how deeply involved are 
the interests of our native, as well as of 
British fellow-subjects, in the success of 
your representations. I am ready to ac- 
knowledge, with gratitude, the liberality 
with which increased means of communi- 
cation have within the last year been sup- 
plied to us, the advantage of which, 
though not without occasional disappoint- 
ment, we have all cxpciieneed. But I 
strongly leel how insufficient for many of 
the great purposes to ho contemplated in 
the extension and aeeeleiation of inter- 
com se with our country, those means 
must yet he eonsulcicd ; and for their bli- 
ther improvement, 1 rejoice that the Go- 
vernment and the community may rely 
upon the continued exertions of those 
who, with you, have long and strenuously 
applied themselves to the accomplishment 
ot tins most important public object. 1 
cannot doubt, that the manifestations of 
the geneial and intense' interest with 
which this question is regarded in India, 
will he received with all the attention 
which they so justly merit, by the high 
authorities to which they arc addressed. 
On my part, no opportunity will he neg- 
lected of aiding, by all means in my power, 
the renewed representations which will 
now he submitted. I am confident, that 
the willing co-operation of the President 
in Council will he afforded to us ; and I 
am looking with impatience for the power 
of putting to the test of actnal experiment 
the facility of overcoming those obstacles, 
to which, it may yet by some be appre- 
hended, that a steam-voyage from Calcutta 
to the Red Sea, during the unfavourable 
season, will be exposed. 

I am your faithful servant, 

“Auiki-and.” 

“ Camp Futteygunge, 17th Jan. 1838. 


steam-communication. 

The following is the reply of Lord 
Auckland to the address voted at the late 
steam meeting : 

“ To the Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, &c. 

“ Sir: — I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of an address signed by you on the 
part of the inhabitants of Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, soliciting my support to 
a petition and to memorials in favour of 
the immediate extension to the three pre- 
sidencies of steam-communication with 
England. In answer, I willingly promise 


At a meeting which agreed to the a - 
ress to Lord Auckland, the Bishop ot 
’alcutta, who proposed the first res ° 
ion, thus animadverted on the conduc 
lie Bombay presidency. “ Our < me- 
lons, indeed, ought not to be hmi / 
ny consideration of the abstract r 
f the question, or the benefits to 
ived from its accomplishment, 
o consider, not so much what w 
ain, as what we have to overc ?®.’ t i ie 
oolness and backwardness of friend , 
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hostility of those whose interests are, in 
truth, inilentified with our own, but who 
choose to oppose, instead of supporting 
us l speak of Bombay. All these cir- 
cumstances demand that we exert our- 
selves in proportion. The selfish policy of 
Bombay, as exhibited in this early stage 
of intercommunication, sufficiently evinces 
wlmt would be the result of a scheme 
winch should confine the channel of com- 
munication to that port. Of their unac- 
commodating spirit, we have had exam- 
ple, we may say, before-hand. Of the un- 
ccitainty ot the present mode of conduct- 
ing the communication, I need only in- 
stance the case of Principal Mill, who, 
taking his passage here on the best calcu- 
lation, arrived at Bombay three days after 
the steamer had sailed.” His lordship add- 
ed afterwards : “ In making allusion to the 
conduct of Bombay in respect to the steam 
question, we should recollect, that we are 
not possessed of all the facts, and that we 
ought to believe that, but for some ope- 
rating causes, to us unknown, there w ould 
exist the same unanimity at the other 
piosidencies, and the same desire to pro- 
mote the one great object ; and the more 
we me enabled to put a favourable and 
cliai italde construct ion upon the conduct 
of others, the more easily will the gieut 
question make its way.” 


PK1NCF HENRY OK ORANGE. 

lYmeo Henry ot Orange embarked 
vesterday morning, under the usual sa- 
lute, in progress to join II N.M. ship of 
wai lidlonu , now on her way down the 
in or. 

Our honest and unsophisticated Dutch 
visitors h,i\e taken leave ot Calcutta, after 
‘iM)]ouru oftlnce months’ duiation. The 
length of their stay very much exceeded 
tlieu onginal intention; yet it lias not 
been without groat reluctance that they 
hive even now taken a farewell of their 
Indian fi lends. Several of the officers of the 
Siirlllieid were present at the last dinner 
Government House, on Friday even- 
ing, and were much affected f at the mo- 
mint of parting. The prince himself, 
although no set speeches were delivered 
on the occasion, expressed his feelings 
t"o or three times, with great earnestness, 
to the gentlemen standing around, who 
were wishing him farewell, and a safe and 
pleasant voyage to his own country. His 
oyal Highness has frequently declared, 

, 1,1 terms which can leave no doubt of 

ii'i smeeiity, that he has derived unmixod 
h r ‘i irieation from his visit, both to Cal- 
a and the Upper Provinces, and that 
eels deeply the uniformly kind and 
1‘itable reception which his whole 
I,’ ‘ y ,lils tixpeiienccd. It will he flatter- 
4 ( l 0U , r fu ' r r <^ers to learn, that the 
both of the frigate and brig, con- 


fess with great. naivetS, and apparently 
with great sincerity too, that they are all 
leaving their hearts behind ' —Bengal 
Herald ', Feb. 18. 


BANK OF BENGAL. 

Balance of the Bank of Bengal, 30th 
Dec. 1837. 

„ . r>r. Co.’s Its. 

Cash and fiovernment Secuntiee • 4(i,l(J,7F'l 

Loans on deposit 60,20,433 

Amwnta of credit on deposit. security 44,H,'i,!)2f> 

Bills on Government discounted •• •• 32, <15 jilt ft 

Private bills discounted 34,30,1166 

Joint liabdity bills and notes'* 

Account of joint liability bills and notes, 

in course of realization 2,41 625 

Purchasers of pledged and forfeit seen- ' 

nticst 2,50,416 

Doubtful deblsj 3,50,7.16 

Advance foi legal proceed mgs § -• . 10,002 

Deadstock 1,34,174 


Co.’s Rs. 2,36,80, 177 


Bank notes and post bills outstanding, 
and claims payable on demand 

Suspense acumntll 

Suspense account, B.N.4J 

Net stock .. r . 


Co.’s Its. 

1,54,20,545 
1,00,404 
42,174 
HO, 20,054 


Co.’s Us. 2,06,00,177 


Bank of Bengal, ,5th Jan. 1838. 


* This item is the balance of the principal 
amount of the lulls and » tes (with charges) for 
which the cstatis of Alexander and Co.,Cruttcndcn 
and Co. Ferguson and Co., and Mackintosh and 
Co., arc liable. For this balance the Bank holds 
the direct liability of the four hrms, and the whole 
is considered good, because of the dividend to lie 
expected from the estates; the Bank's proofs of 
debt against them with respect to it being as fol- 
lows, viz . — 

Against Alexander and Co. Rs. 5, 02, (WO 

,, Criittcnden.MackillopandCo. 7,01,040 

„ Feigusson and Co 6,06,103 

,, Mackintosh and Co. •• •• .6,15,267 

f 'I bis item shows the balance of the sums for 
whnh the collateral securities of the estate of 
Alexander and Co. have been sold , the title-deeds 
of the several properties remaining with the Hank, 
pending payment in full of tho purchase-monies. 

t These debts, standing on the account at 
Co.’s Rs. 3,50,735, were valued by the directors, at 
the < lose ot the last half-year, at Co.’s Its. 3,03,012, 
and the different e was considered more than met 
by the sum of Co.’s Rs. 1,00,403, at credit of the 
suspense account. 

The balance of the profit and loss account on the 
30th ult. was Co.’s Rs. 5,20,054, or at the rate of 
Co.’s Rs. 14 1 3} per rent, per annum on the 
stoi k. Of this balance, the directors have declared 
dividend Co ’s II s. 5,25,000, being at the rate of 
Co.’s Rs. 14 per cent, per annum on the stock ; and 
the difference stands further to meet any deficiency 
contingent on the doubtful debts. 

§ This advance was made to meet the costs of 
the appeal to the Privy Council, by the assignees 
of Palmer and Co.’s estate. Judgment has been given 
against the Rank, and the amount will be earned 
to profit and loss; the directors thinking that they 
cannot equitably charge, with the costs, any parly 
other than the Bank. 

I| The sum at credit of this account consists of 
the interest on tho advances for indigo made to the 
assignees of the late firm of Alexander and Co., and 
of other items relating to the Bank’s transactions 
consequent on the failure of that firm. 

The sum aterexiit of this account is the ba- 
lance outstanding of old Iwnk notes marked A. 
Since the last rc|»ort (dated the 7th July 1837), 
only Co.\s Rs. 1 ,627 vuluc of notes of this descrip- 
tion have conic in. 
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UNION BAN)C» 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the 
Union Bank, on the 16th January, Mr. 
L. Clarke in the chair, the secretary’s re- 
port for the halt-year expired on the 31st 
December, was read. It stated that the 
profits actually realized by the Bank, 
fluring the past six months, have been 
Co.’s lls. 1,80,006; to which add the 
small undivided surplus of last half-year, 
Co.’s Rs. 7,008, and there is a total divisi- 
ble sum of Co.’s Us. 1,87,014-. The capi- 
tal stock of the Bank, paid up, amounts 
to Co.’s lls. 31,15,000. On the 30th 
June last it was only Co.’s lls. 21,00,000. 
Increase of capital stock since that period, 
Co.’s lls. 0,55,000. The divisible profits 
of the present half-year have, therefore, 
to he spread over a considerably larger 
capital ; but they amount, notwithstand- 
ing, to a rate exceeding 12 per cent, per 
annum, by a small fraction. With refe- 
rence to the profits realized on the past 
hall- year, during a considerable period, the 
state of things at home and in China ope- 
l ating on the market here, naturally 
caused a larger diminution of the depo- 
sits, and thereby contracted, in propor- 
tion, the funds of the Bsink disposable for 
the lucrative work of dLcounting. But 
for this, the profits of the penod would 
probably have been greater. Dividing the 
whole— -say 12 per cent., which may be 
thought expedient to facilitate the pro- 
posed further increase of eight lacs of 
stock, the dividend on each share will he 
C'o.’s Its. 60. The notes in circulation 
have been lower than usual this half-year, 
which is believed to be owing mainly to 
the long delay in the arrival and conse- 
quent issue ol the new Company rupee 
notes. Last half-year the extremes of cir- 
culation were Co.’s Its. 5,01,218 and 
Co.’s Its. 2,18,161, while in that preced- 
ing, they reached Co.’s Rs. 7,43,000 and 
Co.’s Its. 3,38,000. 

Wc are informed that the Bank divi- 
dend, for the first half-year of 1837, was 
17 per cent, per annum, and for the last 
half-year it was 14* per cent ; and now 
that the rates of interest and discount ge- 
nerally are raised one per cent. , the work- 
ing should he up to 15 percent. 

The Hurlaru , in publishing the Union 
Bank statement two or three weeks ago, 
said something about its dividend, and to 
tlie effect, that though of a less figure than 
that of the Bank of Bengal, yet it was in 
reality better, the lespective cost price of 
the stock in each bunk considered. This 
proposition would, creterls paribus , he 
true enough, no doubt; but it is wide of 
the inference seemingly intended, and by 
many possibly drawn. For the fact itself 
goes to prove, tnat owners of money give 
the preference to the Bank of Bengal 


stock, which, we presume, would fiardlt 
be the case if the one dividend, though 
less in figure, were really better than the 
other. — Calcutta Courier, Jan, 29. 


ABOLITION OF PERSIAN, 

The judges of the Sudder have taken 
into consideration the change that will be 
rendered necessary in the judicial lan. 
guage of the Sudder Dewanny and Niza- 
mut Adawlut, by the substitution of the 
vernacular dialects for Persian throughout 
the presidency. The only languages be- 
tween which the doubt lay, were, it seems 
the Bengallee and Ilindustanee. If either 
of these two is to be considered the ver- 
nacular at the presidency, and if the deci- 
sion were to be regulated by 6uch consi- 
deration, the preference would certainly 
he assigned to the former; but the gene- 
ral currency of Ilindustanee, and the cir- 
cumstance that it is infinitely more fami- 
liar to the judges themselves, coupled 
with its better adaptation to the record- 
ing of judicial proceedings, have been 
deemed more weighty, practical reasons 
for its introduction. We understand, ac- 
cordingly, that the Sudder judges have 
unanimously memorialized Government 
that the Hmdustanec should be recog- 
nized and established as the language of 
that Court, in substitution of Persian. It 
does not appear that the possible supe- 
rior advantages of English over both have 
been taken into consideiation at all ; and 
we confess this has disappointed us not a 
little.— Benij. Hurk ., Feb, 23. 


THE CALCUTTA RACES. 

These races, which occupied ten days, 
finished on the 3d February. 

In reviewing the whole meeting, we 
hesitate not to say it has been in its sport 
superior to any since the days of Ester - 
hazy , and Champion , and Dothcrem. We 
cannot, indeed, recollect any equal timing 
to that of this year : Absentee running the 
2\ miles for Lord Auckland’s Cup, with 
8 st. 81bs., 4 easy in 4m. 59s. ; Pirate the 
2 miles, Hst. 6 lbs., easy in 3m. 58s. ; 
Lieutenant running a second heat round 
the course with 11 st. easier in 3m. 31s. ; 
Absentee again, the second heat, for the 
Tagore Cup, 2 miles in 3m. 59s. ; Folia, 
with 8st., running a second heat, U 
mile, in 2m. 58s. ; Absentee, rating it 
with Lieutenant, 9st. 2 lbs., against 10st. 
4 lbs., miles, in 5m. 2s., and Pirate 
winding up the whole by the best of all-" 
the best time, perhaps, in India, pulled 
up almost to a canter to win, after run- 
ning the miles, with 9 st. 3 lbs., in 
5m. IJs. , 

The meeting has certainly been <ien* 
eiont in its show of maiden Arabs (roly- 
phmetfi is * country-bred, is certainly the 
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best we have bod here for many seasons), 
as compared with former years. Gondor 
tier, Ji m Crow, and Blackball , seem to be 
the only ones to be picked out as worthy 
ot mention. The last is certainly a dark 
horse. We are not quite sure what he can 
not do, after seeing him run the course 
with 8 ft, 4 lbs., with his little training, 
, n 3m. 32is., and a second dead heat, 
with Jim Crow, in 3in. 33s. He will 
prove an ugly customer next year, if all 
right. From the public running, Gando- 
lur. winning the two Welters easy (and 
should, we think, have beat Poli/phema 
the second beat of the Handicap), is out- 
and-out the best maiden of the year. 

Many of the stables were very unfortu- 
nate in accidents, lameness, &c., parti- 
cularly Mr. White’s: Echo , Bowstring, 
Abdallah , his best horses, all went wrong, 
mid Mr. Dale again unable to bring Astro- 
loijrr to the post, and his other trump, 
Magnet, never the horse he was last year, 
could not match with Mr. Cockerell and 
Mi. Villicrs. The good riding ot poor 
Hardy gave him, we are glad to say, the 
3-mile heat for the Claret jugs. We much 
hope both Messrs. White and Dale will be 
more fortunate on their own heather at 
Kidinagur. In Mr. Grey’s stables, Be - 
yum was wrong, and Roostum was in- 
j u ied the first time he started. Mr. 
Cockerell has been the largest winner : 
the Drawing- room Stakes, the Trades- 
men Cup, and five other races falling to 
linn , the Auckland and the Tagore 
Cups, and two other races, falling to Mr. 
Villicrs. — Brng. Hurh. , Feb. 5. 

One ol those distressing accidents which 
throw a gloom over the whole meeting, 
took place on the race-course on the 31st 
of January. After the start lor the se- 
cond heat for the Cup, a loose horse was 
observed galloping about. Absentee and 
Lmdcnant went round the course at tre- 
mendous speed, were neck and neck past 
the hospital, and rating it tor the turn in, 
when the horse, which had been gradu- 
ally making for that corner, and which 
some riders had vainly endeavoured to 
stop, rushed clean across the rucers, and 
the whole three, with the (two) riders, 
were instantaneously on the ground. The 
horses recovered themselves, but Hardy, 
"bo was tiding Lieutenant, never moved 
again. His appearunce indicated some 
dioailful concussion of the brain, and the 
‘nodical gentleman who first saw him 
pronounced him at once dead. Hardy 
bad been only two months in the country, 
‘ait had proved himself a most excellent, 
faithful,, respectable servant, and was as 
good a jockey as ever crossed a horse in 
‘■alia. Uis demeanour had strongly re- 
‘oinineuded him to the favour of all — 
^ <uds or owners— who had any com- 
nuniicdtion with him ; und his untimely 
oath will be very generally indented 


among them. Joe, wjho was riding Alb- 
sendee, fortunately escaped with only some 
slight bruises.— Ibid., Fed. 1. 


THE RESUMPTIONS. 

The Court of Directors have recently 
written out to Government, to direct in- 
quiries to be made, whether the labour of 
examining every rent-free tenure under 
this presidency, and of resuming those 
which are invalid, may not be cut short 
by a compromise with the zemindars; 
and the commissioners have been direct- 
ed to ascertain how far this plan may be 
feasible. It is highly desirable that some 
such plan should be adopted, if it be found 
practicable ; that is, if it can be effected 
without diminishing, to any extent, those 
reasonable expectations of a permanent 
increase in the revenue which Govern- 
ment have a right to indulge in, and with- 
out any violation of the public faith which 
has been pledged to the holders of free 
tenures. The simultaneous examination 
of every such tenure throughout the coun- 
try gives birth to so much actual misery, 
and produces a general impression on the 
minds of the people so unlavourable to 
Government, that it must be an object of 
solicitude to abridge this period of anxiety, 
even at a small sacrifice of prospective 
revenue. But the negligence of former 
administrations has so greatly augmented 
the difficulties of the settlement, that one 
can scarcely calculate on the successful 
result of these inquiries. In one district, 
more than half the revenues arc alienated 
by private individuals, whose ancestors 
took advantage of the confusion of the 
times to appropriate the property of the 
state to their private use. In another, 
these tenures have been multiplied by 
the most unblushing fraud. The name of 
the European officer who examined those 
titles, half a century ago, has been affixed 
to the deeds, but the accidental discovery 
of his original legister, among the public 
records, has shown that this insertion is, 
in almost every case, a forgery. In ano- 
ther district, the resumption of the lands 
is found to reduce a vast number of the 
descendants of ancient Mohamedan fami- 
lies to beggary, and to throw the whole 
district into a fever of disaffection. In 
these difficult circumstances, it does not 
appear how any general principle of com- 
promise can be introduced into every 
zillah. On the other hand, to carry every 
case of a rent-free tenure through succes- 
sive courts, appears to be a herculean 
task, for the performance of which the 
Government have no adequate European 
agency, and which would involve delays 
calculated to wear out the zeal which has 
now been called into action. It is an 
occasion which very peculiarly calls for 
promptitude, decision, und perseverance. 
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If the question of rent-free tenures be 
not settled now, it never will be settled 
at all . — Friend of India , Jan. 18. 

DEPUTY COLLECTORS. 

Amongst the circular orders issued by 
the Sudder Revenue Board arc the fol- 
lowing : 

No. 3. — Mr. Officiating Secretary F. 
J. Halliday, on the 1 9tli December 1837, 
informed the Boaid that, in the opinion 
of the Hon the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal, a knowledge of the Persian lan- 
guage docs not appear to be a necessary 
qualification lor the office of deputy col- 
lector under Regulation IX. of 1833. 

No. 4. — Mr. Officiating Secretary F. 
J. Halliday, on the 28th November last, 
informed the Board that it appeared desi- 
rable to the lion, the Deputy Governor 
of Bengal, for obvious reasons, that de- 
puty collectors, under Regulation IX. of 
1833, should possess, at least, a tolerable 
ability to read and speak the vernacular 
language of the districts* to which they 
may be appointed. The Board have also 
been directed, in future, before submitting 
nominations of individuals to such situa- 
tions, to satisfy themselves of the qualifi- 
cations of the nominees in this respect, 
either through the local officers, or, w here 
the nomination may be by the Board, hy 
examination at their own office of the can- 
didate’s acquirements. The results ot such 
inquiries or examinations are to be repott- 
ed, with the nomination, for the Deputy 
Governor’s consideration. 

The Board have circulated the above 
orders among the Revenue Commission- 
ers, and have instructed them that the 
orders ought to have a retrospective effect, 
and to ascertain, through the seveial col- 
lectors, and inform the Board of the names 
of those deputy collectors subordinate to 
them, who may not be able to read and 
speak the vernacular language of the dis- 
trict in which they are employed, and to 
inform those individuals that their remo- 
vals will be recommended, unless within 
six months succeeding the communication 
of the orders to that effect they attain this 
indispensible qualification. 

NEW HINDU SOCIETY. 

A society is about to be established in 
Calcutta, under the name of “ the So- 
ciety for the Acquisition of General Know- 
ledge.” The projectors ot it are certain 
native gentlemen, famous for their exten- 
sive knowledge 6( English, and of un- 
exceptionable character in every other 
respect. A copy of the proposal, addres- 
sed by them to their countrymen, to meet 
at the Sansciit College Hall, will give an 
idea of its natuie *. 

“ To the rising generation of the 
Hindus. 


“ Countrymen Though humiliating 
be the confession, yet we cannot fur a 
moment deny the truth of the remark so 
often made by many able and intelligent 
Europeans, w ho arc by no means inimical 
to the cause of native improvement, that in 
no one department of learning are our ac- 
quirements otherwise than extremely su. 

peificial. We need only examine ourselves 

in order to be convinced of the justice of 
the remark. A ftcr the ground-work of our 
mental improvement has been laid in the 
school, and a school tuition seldom does 
more, we enter into the world, and never 
think of building a solid superstructure. 
The fate of our debating associations— 
most of which are now' extinct, while not 
one is in a flourishing condition — as well 
as the puerile character of the native pro- 
ductions that appear in the periodical 
publications, are lamentable proofs ot this 
sad neglect. If a tree is to be known by 
its fruits, where, with hut one or two so- 
litary exceptions, are the fruits to which 
w'e can point, with pride and satisfaction, 
as manifesting any degree of intellectual 
energy or extent of learning? We have 
ever sincerely regretted the want of an in- 
stitution which would ho the means of 
promoting fiequent mutual intercourse 
among the educated Hindus, and of ex- 
citing an emulation for mental excellence. 
Time is, at present, no occasion whereby 
we aie ever called upon to congregate on 
an extensive scale, for the puipose of mu- 
tual improvement, and whence we may 
leceive an impetus for applying ourselves 
to useful studies. Is it, then, not desira- 
ble to unite in such a laudable pursuit, by 
winch the bonds of fellowship may be 
strengthened, the acquisition of know- 
ledge promoted, and the sphere of our 
usefulness extended ? 

“ With a view, therefore, to create in 
ourselves a determined and well-regulated 
love ot study, which will lead us to dive 
deeper than the mere surface of learning, 
and enable us to acquire a respectable 
knowledge on matters of general, and 
more especially of local interest, w r e have 
thought it expedient to invite you to meet, 
in order to consider the proposal of esta- 
blishing an institution which, in our hum- 
ble opinion, is eminently calculated, not 
only to effect this great end, but likely to 
promote mutual good feeling and union 
an object of no less importance. We can- 
not, of course, within the limits of a cir- 
cular, give a detailed account of the plan 
we propose to lay before you, but allow 
us to state the following brief outline. > 

“ Such members of the proposed soci- 
ety, as may be willing, should undertake 
to deliver at its meetings written or ver- 
bal discourses on subjects suited to tnei 
icspective tastes, at such times as mayne 
pieviously fixed by them, with a view to 
their convenience, and to the degree 
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research and attention which the subjects 
may require ; and if they should fail, with- 
out satisfactory reasons, to fulfil their 
pledges, they will be liable to pay a pecu- 
niary fine. The purpose of this circular 
, s to call a general meeting, to consider 
() f the propriety of establishing the pro- 
posed institution, and to arrange the de- 
tails.”— Beng. Hurk., Mar . 3. 


zemindars’ or landholders’ societv. 

A further meeting of the zemindars re- 
sident at and about Calcutta has been held 
at the Hindoo College, at which Rajahs 
Kahkissen, ltadhakant, and Rajnarain, and 
11 , 1)00 liamnnanth Tagore, Piosontio Coo- 
nnr Tagore, Kalinauth Roy, and many 
other respectable native gentlemen were 
present. The proceedings were conducted 
m Hongally. Raj.ili ltadhakant presided 
in the chair. A resolution w.n passed for 
calling a public meeting at the Town 
(bill. Much enthusiasm was displayed 
by all present, and a prospectus of the 
society was adopted, in which the follow- 
ing are described to be objects of the ‘O- 
nely : — To promote the genera! interest of 
landholders, and a cordial and tiiendly 
communication between all classes inte- 
rested in land, without distinction of co- 
lour, caste, bit th, place, or religion; to 
diffuse information on all subjects con- 
nected widi the interest of the soil ; to 
compose and settle diHeiences and disputes 
amongst landholders ; to endeavour to ob- 
tain a legal limitation to the claims of the 
state for the better seeming of titles; to 
make respectful representations to Govern- 
ment when any regulation shall be pro- 
mulgated injmious to the general interest 
of all connected with the soil ; in the same 
manner, to ask for such new enactments 


as may he deemed important to the inte- 
rests of the landholders and others con- 
nected with the soil ; to ask for the tepeal 
ol all existing laws that may be prejudicial 
to the same classes ; to extend the assis- 
tance of the society to individuals when a 
general principle is involved, in order that 
meh cases may be appealed to superior 
■mthoiiiies ; to defend the members, by 
legal means, against the resumption mea- 
Mire, now in progress, and any further 
attacks of the same nature, or any en- 
croachment upon the principles of the 
permanent settlement ; to contend for the 
n llilment of the pledge, by proclamation, 
o extend the permanent settlement to the 
North-west provinces ; to assist landholders, 
wing at a distance, in their business with 
l' e courl9 and public offices of the presi- 
' ency, and generally to furnish them with 

witbu ° n i 8 . 11 mattm P^porly connected 
wit . the objects of the society. 

mao 6 n ncer,ls l ^ e society are to be 
a ged by a committee of twelve persons, 
, e e ectcd by ballot, four to go out by 
011 at expiration of each year, and 


their places to be filled by ballot, A 
meeting of the committee to take place 
once a month, or specially. A general 
meeting to be held quarterly. Each mem- 
ber to pay an entrance-fee of Rs. 5, and 
an annual subscription of Rs. 20. The 
committee is authorized to receive dona- 
tions from any person. The committee 
are to be earnestly recommended to endea- 
vour to establish branch societies in every 
district of the British Indian empire, with 
the view of establishing regular communi- 
cations on all subjects connected with the 
object of the society. In case of death, 
any one of the heirs and representatives of* 
a deceased member shall, with the consent 
of the co-heirs, have a hereditary right to 
he elected as a member, and be exempt 
fiom any fresh entrance-fee. 

COAL IN INDIA. 

The Report of the Committee of Inves- 
tigation into the Mineial Resources of 
India (n feired to p. 71) contains the fol- 
lowing list of all the sites of coal at pre- 
sent known in India: 

Burdwan... R.miganje, the principal col- 
liery. 

Chinakooree, the best quality 
of coal. 

Various other beds have been 
occasionally opened. 

Adjai Seedpcorie. 

Parihat pore. 

Darbadanaghat, in boring. 
Benares load, 1 10th milestone, 
and other places. 
Ila/.iiecbagh. 

Rajmahal... I’.itsandch Baghelpoor. 
Skrigully. 

Hurra. 

Palamoo ...Two principal beds. 

Amarath. 

Ridjegurh .Specimens not yet seen, 
Nuibiidda..Towa river. 

ITosIningabad. 

Jubulpoor. 

Sohagpore. 

Chanda. 

Wardanala. 

Cuttack ...Mahanadi. 

Assam... . Deuphapanee, near Brama- 
kooud. 

Lamroop river. 

SufTray or Disung river, near 
liungpore. 

Dhunsiree river, 

Jutnoona river. 

Kossila river, near Gowahate. 
Chilmari and Doorgapoor. 

Sylhet Laour and other sites. 

Kasya hills, Chirraputijee. 
Sarrarim. 

Manipur, near capital or boun- 
dary. 

Getulah, on Kuenduan river. 
Arrucan ...Sandoway district. 

Kyook Pyoo Island. 
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Moulmein.. Anthracite at Bothung. 

South India, Trardncore, fossil seeds car- 
bonized. 

Himalaya ..Kamaon lignite. 

Moradabad, lower range. 
Indus Cutch. 

Peshawar. 

The Report winds up with these obser- 
vations : 

“ In the foregoing situations, coal has 
been traced from Burdwan to the west- 
ward, across the valley of Palatnow, and 
from thence through the district of Sohag- 
pore to Jubbulpore, and the neighbour- 
hood of Sak, and the Towa liver in the 
Nerbudda territories, 420 miles distant 
from Burdwan. Observing nearly the same 
parallel of latitude, it is found in the pro- 
vince of Cutch, whilst it is extended in 
the same line across the centre of India to 
the N. E. extremity of Assam, forming a 
zone that stretches from 69° to 9 c i° E. 
longitude, embraced in an opposite direc- 
tion between the 20° and 25° N. latitude: 
Chanda, on the Warda river, Cuttack, and 
Arracan, being its southern boundary, 
whilst the vale of Callinger, west of Alla- 
habad, the Teesta river, at the base of the 
Sikim mountains, and Upper Assam, form 
the northern limit. 

“ There are, however, two situations in 
which coal has been found distinct from 
this extensive and well-defined belt, name- 
ly, Ilurdwar and Attok ; the first near the 
source of the Ganges, and the second near 
that of the Indus. Although situated in 
the plains, yet both these situations appear 
to be too closely connected with the Hima- 
laya, and too much detached from the tract 
now under consideration, to allow of their 
being considered in common with it. In 
the researches of infancy of this nature, for 
such we roust as yet consider the state of 
our information upon the subject of coal, 
it would be wrong to attach exclusive im- 
portance to the peculiar distribution of the 
mineral just noticed, further than to ob- 
serve, that this distribution appears to be 
highly favourable to all these objects for 
which coal is desirable. 

‘‘ Cutch, the extreme western limit of 
what here might be named the carbonife- 
rous zone, is placed in the most favourable 
situation for yielding supplies for the navi- 
gation of the Indus, the coast of Malabar, 
and the Red Sea. The Nerbudda river 
extends seven hundred miles along the 
very centre of this zone, and coal in three 
situations is already found on its banks. 
The Soane, the Ganges, and the Hoogliley, 
are each intersected by it, and the Brama- 
putra, and probably the Irrawaddi, are ex- 
tended parallel to it throughout their navi- 
gable extent. 

“ Now if, on the other hand, this belt 
had been extended from the Punjab to- 
wards the south, scarcely a navigable river 
but the Indus alone would in such cases be 


approached by it, and the interests of navi, 
gation would be as little benefited by the 
presence of a carboniferous zone, as if th® 
valuable production by which it is distin- 
guished were buried beneath the table, 
lands of the Himalaya. It is, therefore 
sufficiently encouraging, in this early stage 
of the inquiry, to find the general distribu- 
tion of coal so favourable; no* need we, as 
is evident from the Attock and Hurdwar 
coal, despair of finding supplies available 
for the navigation of the northern portions 
of thu Ganges and Indus, as soon as in. 
quiries are directed in those remote quar- 
ters to the objects here in view.” 

GOVERNMENT PLEADER IN THE REVENUE 
COURTS, 

Some proceedings have taken place 
in the revenue department, respecting the 
appointment of Mr. M. A. Bignell, as 
deputy superintendent and remembrancer 
of legal affairs. Two of the Special Com- 
missioners, Messrs. T. H. Maddock and 
E. It. Bar well, have thought that the ap- 
pearance of a pleader of Mr. Uignell's 
talents in their courts, on behalf of Go- 
vernment, might lead to a suspicion that 
the judges were biassed by the influence of 
his superior advocacy. 

Mr. Officiating Secretary Ilalliday, on 
the 7th November last, in reply to the ad- 
dress of the Sudder Revenue Board, in. 
formed them, that the Deputy Governor of 
Bengal was pleased, at their recommenda- 
tion, to appoint Mr. Bignell to be their 
deputy, in their capacity of superintendent 
and remembrancer of legal affairs. The 
Board forwarded copies of the orders to 
the Presidency Special Commissioners, and 
to Mr. Bignell, informing the former, that 
Mr. Bignell would conduct all cases on 
the part of Government, and the latter to 
attend to receive instructions previous to 
entering on his duties; but the Special 
Commissioners, Messrs. Maddock and Bar- 
well, addressed the Board, inquiring if 
they considered them to mean that Mr. 
Bignell should attend personally, and 
conduct the suits in their Court in which 
Government are parties. The Board in- 
foimed the commissioners, that they con- 
sidered the orders of Government to imply 
that Mr. Bignell should plead in person in 
the Special Commissioners’ Courts in all 
cases in which the importance of the mat- 
ter at issue, or any other circumstances, 
may seem to demand his personal atten - 
ance, and that Mr. Bignell could use his 
discretion as to the conduct of all otief 
cases, either in person or by deputy, t 10 
responsibility resting wholly with himse - 
After receipt of the above, the Specif 
Commissioners wrote to Government, su - 
ing the following objections to the a PP°' n ‘ 
meat of an English gentleman to plead 
their Court on the part of Gowrnnwnt. 
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Though, they observed, the objections to 
the constant presence of an English gentle* 
man, as the attorney of Government, in their 
Court, may be mainly obviated, the prin- 
ciple on which they deem it objectionable 
remained unaltered. According to Reg. 

HI. of 1828, by which the Commissioners’ 
Court is constituted, and the rules of prac- 
tice by which iheCommissioners are guided, 
the written pleadings comprise, in almost 
all cases, the entire argument on which 
judgment is to be passed on the decision of 
the resuming officers. The presence of 
pleaders on either side, excepting as a 
matter of form, and for the satisfaction of 
the Court, that its judgments are heard 
lut'd voce before being embodied on its 
written deciees, is, in most case-., of no 
essential necessity ; and to this circum- 
stance may probably be attributed that, as 
there aie no licensed vakeels or pleadus 
attached to their Couit, the native pleadets 
aie of a very deficient and inferior order 
of men, compared with those employed 
in the Sudder Devvanny Ad.ivvlut, or any 
judge’s Court in the Mofussil. If to 
gie.it siipeiiority in talents and acquit u- 
mciits in an Eutopean agent, were added 
the circumstance of his being a gentle- 
man, living in the same society as the 
judge before whom he pleaded, with the 
cubantage of verbal communication with 
the judge in a language unknown to the 
other parties present, there is reason to 
iipptchend that suspicion that he swayed 
the judgment of the Court might not 
<il\\a)s he wanting. But believing that 
in teality it can make little difference in 
the issue of a cause, whether Government 
is represented by a native or European 
agent, during the reading of papers and 
passing orders in the appeals before them, 
it seems on every account inexpedient that 
they should admit the appearance of an 
jdvantage on the side of Government, 
"Inch, in the minds of the people, would 
he implied from the attendance of an 
European agent to oppose the native 
agcMits employed in their Court, so calcu- 
lated to increase the unpopularity of the 
resumption laws, and to affect injuriously 
the character of the final appellate Court in 
"liicli they are administered. 

Mr. Officiating Secretary Ilullulay in- 
formed the Special Commissioners, that the 
Deputy Governor was at the outset indis- 
posed to agree with them in opinion, that 
their proceedings wmuld, for the most 
part, be conducted quite as well without, 
as Wlt h agents and pleaders ; and until be 
& hall learn that pleaders, and good pleaders, 
a ' c unnecessary in the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, the proceedings of which Court 
? re > in all essential respects, the same as 
,n ^ )e Commissioners’, ho will continue 
Jo think that the presence of a good bar 
. ias a wholesome effect even upon a good 
en( '> an d that the character of no Court 
-dstrif.Jburri. N.S.V ol. 26, No. 103. 


is so little likely to be compromised as that 
in which the pleaders are upright, intelli- 
gent, and independent. If, as stated by 
the Commissioners, the agents usually em- 
ployed in their Court do not answer to this 
character, the Deputy Governor thinks it 
very probable that the low standard of 
qualification hitherto deemed necessary for 
the Government agent in the Commis- 
sioners’ Court, may have had no small 
share in producing such a state of things ; 
and he is apt to believe that the employ- 
ment of Mr. Bignell, on the part of Go- 
vernment, will create a demand by oppo- 
site parties for the aid of skill and talents 
in the prosecution of their appeals, and 
that thus tlie evil of an infeiior bar, corn- 
plained of by the Commissioners, will, 
through the very means which they at pre- 
sent deprecate, be at an early period re- 
moved from their Couit. That Mr. Big- 
nell’s employment as a Government agent 
in the Commissioners* Court would tend, 
or he supposed by the public to tend, to 
sway the judgment of the Commissioners, 
his Honour never apprehended ; and he 
has too high an opinion of the function- 
aries who preside in their Court, and of 
their estimation with the public, to admit 
that any such apprehension need be enter- 
tained. 

THE STATE OF THE JUMNA. 

Our noble river, the Jumna, exhibits 
at present a melancholy picture of fallen 
greatness ; its waters, shrunk within their 
narrowest channels, with difficulty make 
their way over the numerous bars which 
intersect its bed ; and the patient, perse- 
vering dandees may be seen, by turns, en- 
deavouring to lift their clumsy, flat-bot- 
tomed boats, by inches, over the obstruc- 
tions. We do not know how far the 
drought per se may have contributed to 
bring the Jumna to its present low ebb, 
hut the withdrawal of its waters for the 
pm poses of irrigation must have very 
considerable effect. There is a constant 
drain of water from the canals at Delhi, 
the banks of which are studded with men 
and bullocks, toiling to obviate the parch- 
ing drought ; and along the banks of the 
river, wherever a w-ell can be sunk, or a 
couple of men obtain footing, the process 
ot irrigation is pcrsevcringly carried on. 
It would he hard to say which is worst, 
impeded navigation, or had crops, although 
the former may be granted to be the lesser 
evil. The impediments might, however, 
in a great many cases, be overcome, by a 
small expenditure of money, and would, 
besides, furnish employment for many 
starving people. There are generally nar- 
row sand-banks thrown across the chan- 
nel, of a few yards in breadth, between 
which are long intervals of sufficiently 
deep water for easy navigation. Were a 
number of dredging boats or rafts, of the 
(T) , 
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simplest nnd cheapest construction placed 
along the river at convenient distances, to 
clear a narrow channel across these bars, 
the good that would he effected would he 
very great. Over these bars the current 
is very small, owing to the bed of the liver 
being so much wider than at the deeper 
parts; but a channel once opened, the 
greater body of water which would be 
accumulated, would keep it clear with 
little or no farther trouble. There are 
several of these bars close to Agra, wheic 
expei iments might l>e tued with advan- 
tage, and it successful, these would lead 
to the extension ot the operations to the 
whole hod of the river, more especially 
below the city, the commeicc ot which 
is seriously impeded by these obstruc- 
tions. — A(/ia UkhbuT, Jan. 27. 

emiohant rooms. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, for 
January, lias the following rcmaiks on 
the emigration of Coolies : 

“ The supporters ot colonial slavery 
have ever been ingenious in devising plans 
tor maintaining the system in reality under 
different names. Hut the most singu- 
larly ingenious movement which they 
have made, is to people their plantations 
from the shores ot Hindustan. This be- 
nevolent method of employing the poor 
starvimg people of Bengal, suggested itself 
first to the philanthropic minds of our 
Mauiitian neighbours. For some time, 
they were quietly conveying away the 
natives without the sanction of the Go- 
vernment, or at least in a manner which 
the authorities could not sanction. The 
numbers stowed away must have made 
the voyage to the Isle of Fiance equally 
delightful with the middle passage. The 
public prints took up the subject, and in 
a great measure remedied the evil, by 
obtaining the establishment of a Govern- 
ment registry, which prevented men tiom 
being taken away pei -force, and regulated 
mercantile humanity in the matter of 
quantity to be shipped on each vessel. 
Hut after all, we may ask, do these Coolies 
know where they are bound for, and what 
they are to do? Are they quite satisfied 
with their condition at the Mauritius? 
II as there been no dissatisfaction ? Do 
they receive any religious instruction? 
Are missionaries or others prohibited 
from labouiing amongst them? Have 
any of their wives or families been sent 
to them? We put these questions in 
order to receive answers; for if they are 
not satisfactorily answered, we shall at 
once adopt means tor obtaining authentic 
information on the subject. Some of 
them wc could answer now. We are 
desirous of calling the attention of the 
public to this new scheme. The planters 
of the West Indies have eagerly grasped 


at the idea, and equipped a vessel in 
England (which may now he on her pas. 
sage) for the purpose of conveying a car«o 
of Bengali agriculturalists to the West In- 
dies as free labourers ! Did ever uny 
mortal in this our earth hear of such an 
enterprize, even iri this age of schemes? 
We have heard of the Sagar Railway 
Company, and of the Umbrella Society; 
hut who ever conceived of a society for 
transporting the population of Bengal to 
the Western Dies, to be consigned to flic 
tender mercies of sugar-planters ? Hut 
to he seuous— the slave-trade itself ori- 
ginated in a very similar kind of traffic- 
mid we wonder very much that the ori- 
ginatois ol this scheme have not urged 
upon our youthful Queen the argument 
employed with the virgin despot, that it 
would be a fine opportunity to instruct 
them in the Christian faith ! We would 
urge it on the Government to institute 
the fullest inquiiy into this novel mid 
mysterious traffic, before it grows to nu 
evil not only to the countiy, but to the 
unfoitunate people themselves, who may 
fall victims to West Indian scheming. 
Why do they not go to shores much 
more contiguous than Northern India? 
What has become of the question of 
caste? It a missionary had attempted to 
carry a cargo ot natives to form a coluny, 
what a hue and cry would have been 
raised ! The peace, welfare and stability 
ol the Government would have been en- 
dangered. But * the children of tliifc 
world are not only more wise,’ but more 
dating and successful, than the ‘ childien 
of light.’ We can assuie the movers m 
this trade that we will watch them with 
an eagle’s eye, and that the trade shall 
neither be commenced nor continued 
without the most strenuous efforts on 
our part for its suppression, should it 
ever become, what we have no doubt it 
will if not watched, a resurrection ot the 
slave-trade.” 

A correspondent in the Englishman, of 
January 4th, has thus satisfactorily an- 
swered every one ot these remarks : 

“ The author of the article commences 
by literally stating that a slave-trade 
exists at this veiy moment in Bengal, 
though under a different name, and then 
declares his ignorance by asking informa- 
tion on every point, in the shape of 
queries ! Now, in order that the public 
mind may not be biassed by pretended 
philanthropy — for there is neither argu- 
ment, reason, nor truth, only mere asser- 
tion — I will undertake to reply to him 
who asks questions to have them ‘ satis- 
factorily answered,’ though he could an- 
swer them himself. 

“ 1st. ‘ But after all, w'e may ask, do 
these Coolies know where they arc bourn 
for, and what they are to do?” I* a 
the questioner pushed his inquiries a 
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jittle further, he would have discovered 
that not only arc the Coolies registered, 
that not only is ‘ mercantile humanity 
K-gulated,’ but that every iota of the con- 
ditions under which they emigrate is ex- 
plained to the Coolies by the officer ap- 
pointed by Government for that purpose ; 
and the consent of each must be given 
before the necessary permit is granted for 
them to be shipped. Q . 2d. ‘ Are they 
^nite satisfied witli their condition?’ A. 
There can be no better proof than that 
veiy few desire to return, while those 
who have returned wish to go back to 
Mauritius. Q. 3d. ‘ Do they receive 

any religious instruction ? ’ A. I am not 
aware that Fadrees have been sent down 
expressly for them ; but let rnc ask, what 
uistiuction do emigrants to a new settle- 
ment in New South Wales, or the Back 
Settlements ot America, obtain ? Q. 4-tli. 

* Aie Missionaries or others prohibited 
from labouring among them?’ A. Cer- 
tainly not. Sunduy is a day of rest with 
cveiy labourer on the island. Q. 5th. 

' Have any of their wives and (amilies 
been sent to them?’ A. They have nl- 
wajs been encouraged to take their wives 
by an olfer of remuneration for any work 
they may perform, but a prejudice exists 
on ibis point; monthly wages are paid 
both to the wives and children, it old 
enough. Q. ‘ But whoever conceived 
ot a society (?) for transporting the popu- 
lation of Bengal to the Western Isles, to 
be consigned to the tender mercies of 
Migar-planters ? ’ A. Why those who 
know ot a society for populating Australia 
with Englishmen, aye, and even the 
West Indies with Iiishineii and their 
timilies: are Coolies, to whom the cli- 
mate is better adapted, to be more consi- 
dered than our own countrymen l Ques- 
tioner, however, was only joking ; ho 
neaily concludes before he becomes seri- 
ous ; and when he does, tells us that, 

‘ the slave tiado originated in a similar 
kind ot l rathe.’ What, to tree labourers 
cmigiating from a populous country, 
wlieie they aie staiving, to one wheie 
they can live in comparative affluence, and 
even luxury ? Measured by tins rule, a 
slave-trade is in embryo between England 
and Australia, or between the former 
ami Noith America.” 

“ The truth is, that ‘ the poor starving 
people of Bengal,’ who exist Imre on Rs. 
- y per month, in wretched jungle-huts, 
ebtam each at the Mauritius Rs. 5 per 
mensem, a pucka house matted, every 
article of food and clothing, with medi- 
cine and medical attendance when sick ; 
die number of hours they are to work is 
le gulated by Government, their period 
°l ( ' r >gagenicnt is never beyond five years, 
at the end of which time their employers 
'. llc bound to find them a free passage 
,otne » and above all, they are happy.” 


HUMAN SACHiriCFS. 

The Chundrika, a Hindu orthodox 
paper, thus comments on the statements 
respecting human sacrifices in Burdwan, 
which has appeared in the Sumachar 
Durpun : “ There is, indeed, such a word 
as Nur bolee , that is, ‘ the sacrifice ot 
men’; hut the practice is toi hidden in 
the Kulee Jogu. The Foorans inform 
us of the pract.ces which were in vogue in 
the Sutyu, Treta arid Dwapur Jogus, 
such as the sacrifice of cows, of men, of 
horses, &c. Human sacrifices were com- 
manded in those early ages ; and after 
they had been performed, the animals 
were restored to life. In the Kulee Jogu, 
it is commanded to worship the Gods by 
the sacrifice of goats and intei ior animals ; 
therefore, no one ever in this age prac- 
tises those things which are forbidden ; 
this is certain. If you say that, as the 
former rajahs secured the fulfilment of 
their desires by gratifying the goddesses 
with such sacrifices, so, some men falling 
into the same well ot cupidity, venture 
upon the same practices : this cannot be 
by any means. [He proceeds to illus- 
trate this, by an allusion to our Saviour.] 
In order to injure the character of the 
country, the editor of the Durpun credits 
and cn dilates the most extiavagant fic- 
tions. We do not say that he is singular 
in this ; all his countiymen have the same 
evil propensities. They most readily 
credit any thing which may asper-e om 
national character. We will give an ex- 
ample ot this. In their hatted of the 
people ot this countiy, some w-icked men 
spread a report that Hindoos, who were 
childless, were in the habit of promising 
the Ganges that they would offer up one ot 
the children w hom the goddess might give 
them ; and this vow they kept when they 
obtained a family. This inhuman prac- 
tice w'as dunged on the Hindoos, and some 
person stated to the Council, that he had 
seen thousands of children thu» sacrificed 
annually at the Dusuhura, whose bodies, 
floating down the river, passed into the 
sea. The members of Council, on hear- 
ing this, believed it, and passed a law 
foi bidding it. What shall we then say 
about the English ? They are all the 
same in their opinion regarding the Hin- 
doos. It you say that the law in ques- 
tion did no injury to the Hindoos ; that 
it neither affected their religion, nor their 
wealth ; true, but it did most seriously 
affect their character ; tor such conduct 
is abhorrent to man. Even the buds and 
the beasts have some affection for their 
young; and these reports are tantamount 
to declaring flu* Hindoos to be more 
stupid and more cruel even than the 
brutes ; for the Hindoos have no sliastrus 
ordering God to be worshipped by the sa- 
cnliccot children, neither was there any 
such piactice among them. This is ouy 
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reason for taking up our pen. It is not 
that the editor of the Durpun has disgraced 
the family of the Raja of Burdwan ; all 
Hindoos must feel that he reflects dis- 
honour on them.” 

NON-INTERVENTION POLICY. 

A correspondent of the Friend of India, 
February 8th, shows the evil effects of 
the non-intervention policy by the follow- 
ing fact : 

“ Prior to the introduction of this os- 
tensibly plausible policy, the courts of the 
different political officers, who had charge 
of divisions of protected Boondela teni- 
tories, were fail ly open to the lowest sou- 
dra, and where he had eveiy icdress foi 
acts of cruelty or wrong ot any kind, which 
his master might have exercised towards 
him ; but the moment the representatives 
of our Government, who had control 
over these potty rajas, and now sovereign 
ruleis, had orders to pronounce them 
independent, the poor ryut was left to 
the tender mercy of his raja. Every 
one of them, no doubt as a prepaiutory 
step towards a novel mode of spreading 
civilization and refinement over Ins domi- 
nions, first sent forth a mandate to their 
(once protected) jagiidais to rehnqui-di 
their jagirs, and to leave all their ettects 
behind; next the meh turns to pay, with- 
out any murmur, a burlmst (benevolence); 
last, not least, the pitiful zemindar to be 
screwed for a rucknm of ten or twenty 
rupees, after each village ; to raise which 
sum, of eouise, the zemindar had power 
to use tortures, or any such other remedy. 
Being myself in foreign Boondelkhund 
when that mischievous policy of non-in- 
terference was proclaimed, I can vouch 
for the truth of what I state, and that 
without the least exaggeration. The 
Purna (Punna) raj, which was once pre- 
eminent for its justice, liberality, and 
lenity, began on this occasion, with the 
other states, to manifest in full relief how 
far it could govern now in its former 
wisdom, without the intervention of 
British rule. I was at the congress of all 
the chiefs and respectable jagirdars in the 
Purna State; their meeting was convened 
to discuss the question, why the British 
Government should now declare them 
mooktiars of their own raj, after interfering 
so long, even in their domestic affairs ? 
(An Ukhbar nuioeesh was kept by the 
Governor-general’s agent, at each chief’s 
durbar, to report every trifling event). 
The punchaet was held every night, at 
ten, and dissolved at three or four in the 
morning ; curiosity kept me twenty-two 
days amongst these people, and 1 should 
have stayed until the congress was finally 
broken up, but a fever compelled me to 
leave Puma on the twenty-second day. 
I quitted the place with real regret, as the 


try where a man lives is always worthy 
ot observation. I had sufficient time, 
however, to form a correct estimate of 
tfie wisdom of the chiefs. The raja 
himself was an idiot, and his heart seemed 
as void of humanity, as his head was 
of brain. His kamdar or minister was a 
deep, designing man, and held sovereign 
sway over his master and his courtiers, 
(having been selected by the Governor 
general’s agent 0 His first move was to 
prejudice bis imbecile raja to resume 
the jagir, granted to the Choubeys, ot 
Kalinjer, perhaps centuries ago ; a mer- 
cenary army was raised and sent thither, 
but gallantly defied and repulsed by a 
handful of determined Brahmins; theju- 
girdais were, however, in a few weeks 
ovcrpoweied by numbers, and at last ca- 
pitulated. Mind ! this act of cruelty 
and hostility was not a kind of retribu- 
tive justice lor any oflence on thejagir- 
dais but to gratify the notion ot the 
minister, that tlieie was no better method 
of improving the people and the finances, 
than by touching them humility, by iiiui- 
dermg and maiming, and increasing the 
treasury, at the expense of the property 
ot the innocent. An example ot such a 
tempting nature, set by a powertul ruler 
to his inferiors, was by them grasped at 
with inn edible avidity ; this stiangc tiait 
in Boondela character ought not to sur- 
pn«.e us, when we remember, that bctoic 
our supiemaey was permanently establish- 
ed in Cent i al India, these people were no 
mote than a horde of banditti, w ho assis- 
ted and sheltered the Pindarees.” 


FAMINE IN THF WESTERN PROVINCES. 

The scenes which arc described as now 
too common in the Western Provinces, 
are calculated to open the coldest bosom 
to the call of benevolence. The heaven 
above is as brass, and the earth beneath 
as iron. The staff of life, by the myste- 
rious dispensation of Providence, has been 
for a time taken away. The villages, ex- 
hausted of their supplies of food, are 
deserted by the starving population, who 
eagerly crowd into the towns, in the hope 
ot obtaining the means of prolonging ex- 
istence; and in hundreds of instances 
perish before they can reach the means ot 
relief. The principal cities present the 
most gloomy spectacles, in the emaciate 
forms of the dead and the dying .- Iriena 
of India, Mar. 15. 


V. MACAU I.Y AND THE I.AW COMMISSION* 

We regret much that circumstances 
rond our controul prevented out ’ oirei- 
; a few remarks last week on the * 
vations of our contemporaries, rega 
the treatment of Mr. Macaulay by 
; Calcutta press. We had at firs 
ded to publish a catalogue 0 . 

ms annlied to Mr. Macaulay s p 
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conduct, as a member of the Supreme 
Government ; but when wc laid entered 
upon the task, and found, at the very out- 
set, the terms charlatan , cheat , swindler , 
associated with his name, and that he 
charged with having taken money 
upon lalse pretences, we confess we had 
no heart for the unpleasant task, and 
< heertully dropped it. 

Our reason for raising our protest 
against such language was, that there ap- 
peared nothing in Mr. Macaulay’s official 
conduct to justify it; and though we 
incurred the censure of our brethren 
hy the course we have pursued, we must 
still affirm that no valid grounds have 
been advanced for this extiaordinaiy and 
unwonted bitterness. He was appointed, 
under the provisions of the last charter, 
the touilh member of Council, and his du- 
ties ueie limited by Aet of Parliament, to 
,[ttmg and voting in Council, when it sat 
m Us legislative capacity. It is true, 
tl w t the circle of Mr. Macaulay’s duties 
was extieinely and ridiculously narrow; 
hut it was the Aet that reduced them 
within so small a circumference. There 
can he no doubt, from the ehaiaeter and 
attainments of Mr. Macaulay, that he 
would cheerfully have taken a share in 
the political deliberations of the Supreme 
Council ; but the Aet forbade it. lie was 
not even appointed to frame laws, but 
simply to vote upon them , liter they bad 
been drawn up. If Mr. Macaulay ne- 
glected tiie duties attached to Ins office; 
<t he lefused to give Jus assistance when 
new laws were under discussion , or even 
if lie impeded generally the comse of le- 
gislation, he was culpable. It not, upon 
what ground is this outcry raised against 
linn > It is said, that some of the laws 
which were passed during the peuod of 
his incumbency were pernicious. Giant- 
1 tig, for the sake of argument, that this is 
the case; why, in all fairness, is he to be 
singled out from among the five memVis 
of Council to bear the brunt of the uhlo- 
<|iiy which has been attached to them ? 
His associates, by giving their sanction 
to the principles embodied in those laws, 
have, ipso facto, taken a share of the een- 
sm 'e on themselves. It there was any 
one act more than another which was 
supposed to cast an indelible stigma on 
Mr. Macaulay, it was the so-called Black 
Act. It was described as his act and 
deed ; and the attacks— we do not say 
abuse— of the press were directed on this 
account exclusively against him. But 
now » to our utter astonishment, wc find 
^ ur ^ aru declaring that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe had as much to do with that act 
' ,s ^ r * Macaulay ! If it be not asserted 
{ *cn that he neglected any of the duties 
annexed to his office ; and il in the most 
0 noxious of those measures which were 
^cnbcd to him, we now learn that an in- 


dividual who had just left India, with the 
universal benedictions of the country, bore 
an equal share ; we are at a loss to ac- 
count for the extraordinary viiulence of 
the attacks of the Indian press. 

Respecting the code, which has been 
dissected with no friendly hand in the 
Calcutta papers, it appeals to us singular, 
that the censure of every obnoxious en- 
actment should be laid at Mr. Macaulay’s 
door, unless it be intended to say, that 
whatever is objectionable must have 
flowed from him, and whatever may be 
praiseworthy from his colleagues. The 
code is treated throughout as the Ma- 
caulay Code , though his connexion with 
the law commission was entirely an acci- 
dent. Is not this calculated to throw the 
actual members of the commission, Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Anderson, Mr. McLeod, 
and Mr. Millett, into disgraceful obscu- 
rity? Even supposing that every thing 
which t!ie press objects to in the code 
originated with Mr. Macaulay, if his col- 
leagues fully assented to the propriety of 
it, they thus divide the responsibility 
with him ; and it is little and undignified 
to make Mr. Macaulay’s character solely 
answerable foi it. If, on the contrary, 
their more enlightened judgment, and 
more liberal principles, revolted from any 
objectionable maxim, but they had not 
sullirient moral courage to protest against 
it, then they were unworthy ot the high 
station to which they weie called, and 
their salanes have been a clear loss to 
the country . — Friend of India, Mar. 1. 

NATIVE STATES. 

Dclh . — Lord Auckland, on his visit 
lieie, owing to some difference in point 
ol etiquette, did not visit the king. 

Oudc . — The character of the late Hu- 
keem Mehndce Ally Khan stands out 
prominently from that of his country- 
men, though it has been much over- 
rated. II is first administration of Oudc 
was guided hy more enlarged views than 
any that preceded it or followed— no very 
gte.it merit. He endeavoured to intro- 
duce a reform in the financial manage- 
ment of the country, and erect useful 
public works, such as roads, canals, 
budges, &c. ; but the successful intrigues 
that caused his removal from office pre- 
vented his carrying many of his plans 
into execution. In his intercourse with 
the Biitish, lie w’as a singular exception 
to most of his countrymen. He mixed 
closely and freely with them, and ad- 
mitted that the country was benefitted by 
their possession of it. Of the stability of 
their rule he showed himselt thoroughly 
satisfied, by investing large sums in Go- 
vernment Joans, paiticularly at a time 
regarded hy the natives generally as one 
very critical to the Biitibh — during the 
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Burmese war — when the hukeem sub- 
scribed freely to the loan then raised. He 
also engaged in partnership with English 
merchants ; though the result of his en- 
gagements with them in this line must 
have raised his opinion of the national 
character but very little. While at Futteh- 
gurh, he erected, at his own cost, a 
handsome bridge , but, it is said, rather 
with a view of pleasing Government, and 
thus interesting them in his return to 
Lucknow, than any more disinterested 
view. In private, he was ostentatiously 
charitable, and fond of show and display. 
As a Musulman, he was considerably be- 
fore that class in India, though he had 
many of their prejudices. Ilis views of 
government, though wider than theirs, 
were strongly coloured with the prejudice 
of creed and country. lie possessed no 
knowledge to assist or guide his natural 
sagacity ; his acts, to a considerable ex- 
tent, were closely connected with self, 
were conceived w ith a view either to for- 
tune or reputation —the latter for the 
especial use of the Calcutta Government; 
he was vindictive and cruel, though, like 
men of this disposition, “ kind to his 
own;” in charity, his right-hand was 
thoroughly in the confidence ot his left; 
and if they were open as day to this 
virtue, they were as apparently so. In 
short, the hukeem, if not altogether what 
his admirers say of him, was a very supe- 
rior native, and one whose employment 
by the Btitish Government would have 
been productive of the best iesults to his 
country. He was rigidly abstemious and 
temperate through the whole of his long 
life. Ilis enormous wealth descends prin- 
cipally to his nephew, he having died 
childless . — Agra Ukhbar , Jan. 4. 

The circumstance of Gliolam Yehiah 
Khan being saddled on the Dude Govern- 
ment as naib, or minister, to the exclu- 
sion ot the more deserving and intelligent 
Ahmed Ali Khan, has caused universal 
dissatisfaction, not on account of his be- 
ing of a different persuasion to the reign- 
ing family, which is a matter of no great 
moment, but chiefly owing to his low 
origin and disreputable connexions; this 
was, no doubt, a source of grief even to 
bis majesty himself, who did not, per- 
haps, in the pie*ent crisis of a flairs, 
deem it wise to oppose, though, it is be- 
lieved, lie reluctantly gave his assent to, 
the measure. The lact is, the people of 
Lucknow labour under the erroneous 
idea, that it was this person’s influence, 
joined to the collusion of others, that 
procured his majesty’s accession to the 
throne. If, however, the individual in 
question has been nominated to the ap- 
pointment with the advice, concurrence, 
and approbation ol his lordship, it is stilU- 
ciently conclusive ot its having Ik*cii sur- 
icptitiously obtained by the grossest mis- 


representation of liis character and capa- 
city for public business.— Ibid., Feb. 6. 

Cabul . — About four months ago, the 
ruler of Cabul, Dost Mahomed Khan 
having taken a Koran in his right-hand' 
and a sword in his left, came into the 
Choke Bazar of Cabul, and all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants crowded around him; to 
whom he, with tears in his eyes, said 
that formerly he fought with Runjeet 
Sing for the sake of his country, but now 
he will fight for religion; therefore, if he 
fails in the war, their religion will be 
polluted by Kaffirs. They said, in reply, 
that if he would now take the field against 
Runjeet Sing, they are all ready to follow 
him . — Loudianah Ukhbar , Fej. 28. 

Herat . — By the letters received from 
Herat, it appears that the invincible 
forces of Iran have marched from Mushed 
and encamped at the Foit of Kooryan, 
which is in the territory of the ruler ot 
Heiat, where both rulers had a great light, 
and the ruler ot Iran gained the day. He 
has established Ins tlmnali there. Tin* 
ruler of Herat (ought incredibly well, but 
being short ot ammunition, gave up the 
field, and retreated into the lent ot Herat, 
to which they have laid u siege . — Delhi 
Gaz.y Jan. 2 k 

Tnrkistan. — It is rumoured that the 
King ol Tuikistan had been, through the 
treachery ot his courtiers, strictly confined, 
and his son is reigning on the tin one 
The Turks being enraged at the prince, 
sent messengers secietly to the king, 
telling him that if he wished to be re- 
leased fiom the confinement, they could 
get him out ot it, on terms of his con- 
senting to what they asked for. In short, 
the king consented to their wish, and they 
made a subterraneous passage from his 
confinement to a distant place, thiongh 
which the king was taken out into a city 
called Buddukshau, where he remained 
for some yeais, during which time, having 
gathcicd some troops and treasures, lie 
took two districts of his own eoimtiy. 
At this time he sent two letters, m the 
Turkish language, to the Hon. Company, 
telling that, should the English come 
into this part, they would get the whole of 
the Turkish Empire. — Delhi Gaz.,Jan.\ 0- 

FXCEllPTA. 

The annual report of the Agri-horti- 
cultural Society mentions that the mimbei 
of new members during the past year was 
148 , exceeding the aggregate number o 
the previous five years. The collections 
had been Its. 1G,0(X) during the year. 

The annual melah or fair, at baugor 
commenced the end of December an( 
continued up to the 20th of J anua ^’ 
Tim boats ot all sizes and description* 
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^ceeilcd the past year’s assemblage, and 
were estimated at 70,000 ! and the number 
of souls to as many as 600, 000. Articles 
0 t Asiatic produce were sold and ex- 
changed to so large an amount as twelve 
lacs of rupees. The assemblage was, us 
u^ual, comprised of natives ot Lahore, 
Delhi, Outle, Scringapatam, Bombay and 
the lower provinces, and a great many 
Irom the Nopaul and Burmese states. 
No remarkable accidents occurred ; no 
affrays or assaults ; and from all accounts 
the incl.ih was conducted very quietly. 

Prom an account of the dak circulation 
of the whole of the Indian press, Irom 
Jaimai y 1837 to Februaiy 1838 inclusive, 
the whole net increase of daily circulation 
tlnoiighoiit the year appears to be, 638. 
()t the increase, the Ay) a (Jllibar claims 
the Enqhshmim 191*, the Oriental 
Obsnrer 120, the U. S. Gazette ot 
Madras 206. The decrease has been 
dialed between the Durham 17, the 
l a than Gazette 27, the Courier .59, the 
Fort St. Georye Gazette (official) 220, the 
Smuivhar Dm pun 53, the Meerut Ob- 
senrr 123, and a few others m smaller 
pioportions. 

A san.itaiium is to be erected in Arra- 
can. I’lie site selected by the medical 
olhcei i'. an e'evated position contiguous 
to the sea-shoie, about two or three miles 
distant from the station ot Akyah. 

The commander of the ship StrathUa , 
which lately at lived at Calcutta from the 
Malay coast, brought a shield which had 
been eaptmed from the savages in Torry’s 
blunts. The shield is in the shape of a 
toitoM', and in it are set, m ft state of 
f>i enervation, the heads of the captain of a 
ship which belonged to this port, and was 
lost some time since, and seventeen of 
Ins new and passengers. The heads 
hcai all the seals of wounds which where 
mlhcted oil them. The captain’s head is 
put m the place representing the head of 
the toitoiso, and a boy’s is at the tail, 
>iii(l eithei ot the crew’s on each side. 


The use of the Persian language in ju- 
dicial and le venue piocecdmgs is abolished 
1,1 f he Bengal division of tins piesnleney, 
hy older oi the Deputy Governor, under 
the recent act. The measure is to he 
(’uincd into effect gradually, but the 
change is to bo completely effected by the 
Lt Jamiiuy 1839. 

Letters from the westward mention 
the ai rival of Major Pew at Nusseerabad 
"itli a 9-pomuler drawn by camels, having 
made it from Delhi in fifteen marches; lie 
,n jde the last march into cantonments. 
«i distance of thirty-four or thirty-five miles 
''! a fe ' v !l °urs, without in the least dis- 
ticssirig the camels. 

Government have sanctioned the esti- 
ifiate lor completing the pluistering of the 
( iterloiiy monument, and repairing it. 
lc aiu °unt is about its. 1-60. 


By an act of Council, an arrangement 
>9 announced which lias the effect of ab- 
solving the Indian community from the 
payment of any postage oil account of 
letteis received or sent overland, always 
excepting the inland postage to and from 
the port of arrival or departure. This 
will reduce the postage of single steam 
letters from Bombay to Calcutta, und 
vice versa , to fifteen annas. The postage 
from London to India and India to Lon- 
don is to be paid in London only. 

The Durham states, but we know not 
how tar the statement can be relied on, 
that the magistrate of a district can call 
on any person whom lie may suspect to 
be a bad character, to give security for his 
good conduct for a specified period ; and 
should the denounced person not be able 
to furnish the same, he is committed to 
prison : that some of these persons are 
thus confined tor numbers of years with- 
out any specific ciime having been laid to 
their charge, only on tiie bare suspicion 
ot their diameter, and want of bail ; that 
the confinement umleigone hy some of 
these exceed in many instances the period 
ot imprisonment awarded to actual per- 
petrators of the most heinous offences, 
and it mentions an instance of a pel son 
who had been confined upwards of thirty 
yeais in tins way m the zillah ]ail of the 
2k-I , eigmmas, and was only liberated on 
account of his old age, by an order from 
the Ni/amut Adawlut, who decided, that 
at that age there was little or no fear of 
his senously iiipuing the public peace. 

A woman was earned off by a Jeopard 
fioin the gai den-house of Baboo Sliatoo 
Siiigli, at Cliitpore. The animal, a tame 
one, was kept in the menagerie of the 
baboo ; but a dog happening to pass before 
bis cage, lie broke violently through, and 
pursued the fugitive, who, however, 
escaped. The poor woman, happening 
to be m the way, became the victim of 
the aninitd’s feioeity. 

On the 10th January, at the Town hall, 
there was an examination of native female 
children, about five bundled in number, 
all Hindoos, who had received their edu- 
cation in four different schools, the cen- 
tral, the Muzapore, the Entally, and the 
Ilowrah. They were examined in the 
Gospel translated into Bengully, and from 
the answers they returned to questions 
put to them, they appeared to understand 
well what they have learnt. 

Ever since the enactment of the Insol- 
vent Act in India, the Danish authoi it ics 
at Semmpore have refused to give pro- 
tection to debtors who abscond to that 
place, to avoid the enforced payment of 
the debts due by them. 

A letter from Loodianah states, that 
“ a camel-load of old Sikh-eoitts, in a 
very superior state ot corrosion and illegi- 
bility, has just arrived here from Captain 
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Burnes or Mr. Masson. They were col- 
lected in Peshawar, and are destined for 
the Secretary to the Asiatic Society.” 

The line of road, which it has been de- 
termined to construct between Cachar and 
Munnipore, is fast progressing, and is 
likely to be soon completed, to the great 
convenience of the troops that may be 
required to udvance for any military ope- 
rations. 

The inhabitants of the City of Palaces 
arc likely to have a New Strand Hoad, 
as Government has it in contemplation to 
make one. The alluvials on the banks 
of the river, from IJautcolah down to 
their southern extremity have been sur- 
veyed, and it has been ascertained what 
would be the probable amount to be 
realized by selling them otF This has been 
found to be sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses to bo incurred by the measure. 

The Sumachar Durpnn complains of 
the prevalence of minor lotteries, through 
which the spirit of gambling is diffused in 
Calcutta throughout the native commu- 
nity, and which are a great curse to the 
country. Baboo Krishna Iluree Bosoo 
is named as one of the proprietors of these 
lotteries. 

The Deputy Governor of Bengal has 
issued an 01 dor, directing that the hours 
of business in all public offices in Calcutta, 
shall be at the least six in tiie day, and 
ordinarily from 10 to 4*. 

The Friend of India suggests the for- 
mation of a committee, in whose hands 
all the statistical reports from the func- 
tionaries of the State, and all communi- 
cations which refer to the geography and 
statistics of the country, should he placed, 
with the view of determining whether 
they arc worthy ot being preserved through 
the medium of the press; and that they 
he piinted in a cheap hum, upon the plan 
adopted by the Parliamentary Record 
Commission. 

The first transaction of the new Mir- 
zapore Bank is announced in the Courier. 
A firm in Calcutta has taken notes of this 
bank to the amount of Its. 20,000, payable 
on demand at the Union Bunk. 

The Agra Bank has deelaicd a divi- 
dend of sixteen per cent, for the last half- 
year. Independently of this handsome 
profit, there is a reserve fund of Its. 13, ITU 

At the death of Prince Sooleeman 
Shookoh, the hi other ot the late King 
of Delhi, at Agra on the 24th February, 
it is said that Brigadier Cartwright, 
by the aid of the military, procured a 
forcible entry for one of the descendants 
of the prince into the house of mourning, 
whose misconduct had alienated him from 
his family. 

Government were the fortunate holders 
of the lac of rupees in the February 
lottery. Had not this sum turned 
up in their favour, it is stated that the 


lottery would not have yielded more than 
Rs. 5,009 

It appears, from the operations of the 
Savings’ Bank of Calcutta, that during 
the four years and a quarter, in which 
the bank has existed, the amount of 
deposits has been twenty-three lacs 
and a half of rupees ; the withdrawals, 
eight lacs and a half; leaving a ba- 
lance in favour of the receipts of Co ’s 
Rs. 15,00,000. 

The Agra Ukhhar announces that Sir 
H. Fane, the Commander-in-chief, in- 
tends to return to Kngland, via Bombay, 
at the close of the present season. 

“It is a satire upon the Britisli Govern- 
ment, that whilst it is educating the lowei 
and middle class of the natives of this 
countiy, or rather of its own territories, 
the education ot those who rule ovoi the 
destinies of thousands was not attempted 
before investing them with the responsi- 
bility of governing states or jagus.”— ■ 
Ft lend of India. 

In the first edition of the Bengalee 
Regulations, an Englishman is designated 
by the term B Haiti/ to]>ce-wala t “ Hat 
Wearer of Bilat (Europe). 


fHatrrad. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAT IV t EMDFNCF. 

The Madras U. T Gazelle, January ‘j 0, 
with reference to a remark in the Herald, 
from “ an experience of several years’ dose 
attendance in the Supreme Court,” dial 
“ the natives, as a body, have no mole hesi- 
tation in assciting what is false in the 
witness-box, than they have out of it; 
observes: “ We have never attended nvil 
courts of judicature, but wc have probably 
bad as much experience in military ones 
as most men of the same length ol resi- 
dence in India, and on that experience we 
venture to offer our entire dissent from 
our cotemporary’s opinion. The gene- 
rality of witnesses in the Supreme Court 
aie neither remarkable for high caste, oi 
respectability of character, and there are 
ceitain people at Madras who gain a bye- 
lihood by taking false oathx. Our opinion 
of the natives of India, as a body, founded 
on the better paitof twenty years’ inter- 
course, with perhaps the better classes o 
them, is far more favourable. The natives 
are accused of habitual disregard of truth, 
and there are strong grounds for the accu 
sation ; yet the kind of mendacity to w ne ^ 
they are prone, rather comes under ie 
head of what Miss Edgeworth tei«n- 
« white lies, to serve a friend, than 
wilful utterance of deliberate falsehood. 
But at the same time we must do 
the justice to record our belief, 
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very individual* who would not hesitate 
at a slight departure from the truth in 
common affairs, would be horror-struck at 
the very idea of swearing falsely. We have 
met with many instances of the strongest 
regard for truth, and the highest sense of 
honour amongst the natives. We have 
met with men who, rather than utter a 
deliberate falsehood, would see their fami- 
lies, reduced to beggary j and others who 
rather than take an oath at all in court, in 
support of their own just claims, when 
many thousands were at stake, would sub- 
mit to extraordinary pecuniary losses. 

A few years since, a very wealthy and 
respectable native gentleman, who holds 
the situation of Kuzzaunchee to the trea- 
sury at the residency of Nagpore, had a 
claim for a large balance against a Moo- 
sulmaun merchant, lesiding in the can- 
tonment of Kamptee, and finding it im- 
possible to obtain a settlement in any other 
manner, was reluctantly compelled to ap- 
ply to the officer commanding the force; 
when, in conformity with instructions 
from Army Head Quarters, a Court of 
Requests, under lleg. VI 1. of 18:% was 
assembled. The plaintiff', a high caste 
Brahmin, after stating the amount of his 
claim, amounting to IK 12,600, was asked 
it be would swear to his statement, which 
lie unhesitatingly declined, saying that he 
would much rather relinquish his claim 
altogether, than take an oath in court re- 
garding a pecuniary transaction, wherein 
Ins own interests were concerned, as such 
would be in some degree a stigma on his 
character. He was then asked if he would 
make the solemn declaration, laid down 
in the Judge Advocate General’s regula- 
tions; which, after hearing read, he equally 
declined, as the Brahmins of Ilindoostan 
consider such declaration far more objec- 
tionable than an oath itself. The defen- 
dant being then asked if he acknowledged 
•he justness ot the debt, at once fully ad- 
mitted the plaintiff’s claim ; although per- 
fectly aware that his doing so would ensure 
a decree against himself, and that such 
decree would necessarily involve the sei- 
zure and sale of all that he possessed, 
‘•"ice * lc ‘ no other means of liquidating 
| le debt ; but he hesitated notin this his 
miiest admission, although very sensible 
J wt such admission would at once reduce 
family to beggary.” 


ficient to make tbe dose as hot as the pa- 
tient can conveniently take it. One-half 
of the above dose to be given, and, if re- 
tained, no more will be required; if re- 
jected, of course to be repeated. To a 
strong person, the whole of the above dose 
may be given ; in cases of children, the 
dose must be reduced according to their 
age. Major Wallace mentions that some 
giated nutmeg should be put in the dose. 
The greatest care will be necessary in 
purging the patient with castor oil. 

The German missionaries in Tinnevelly, 
where the disease has raged dreadfully, 
say : “ We have prepared and largely used 
Major Wallace’s cholera mixture ; we are 
happy to say that it has proved in many 
cases successful. In our own immediate 
neighbourhood, we had applications for 
medicine in sixty-three cases, of which 
eighteen were fatal, and forty- five reco- 
vered by means of the mixture. We have 
reason, therefore, to bless God for this 
medicine : though it has not been suc- 
cessful in all cases, yet in most it undoubt- 
edly has been so.” 

A correspondent in the Bombay Gazette 
speaks of the extraordinary effect of this 
medicine given in desperate cases ; adding : 
“ I have no doubt, unless followed by 
doses of castor oil, the medicine would, in 
many cases, produce fatal consequences.” 

THUGS. 

Our correspondent at Chittoor has ac- 
quainted us, that a jogee has been appre- 
hended in that zillah, who on examination 
had admitted his connection with the 
tribe, and confessed that he had taken 
an active part in many cases of Thuggee. 
It is certainly most strange Iiovv these 
people manage to keep their metier a 
secret. Only a very few years since, 
the officer commanding a regiment in 
the Nizam’s service received an officicial 
communication, containing the descrip- 
tion of a certain individual in his own 
corps, accused of being a Thug. The 
description was so precise, that the 
officer felt convinced that a particular 
havildar was the person to whom it re- 
ferred , and such turned out to be the case. 
The havildar had been several years in 
the service, and had always borne a most 
excellent character.— U. S. Gazette , 
Jan. 


OUHE FOR THE CHOLERA. 

Captain Wallace, of this presidenc 
published the following cure for t 
io tra : — 'IVo tea-spoonfulls of stroi 
(c coction of cloves, cinnamon, and spic 
[* ne tea.spoonful of red pepper : one te 
poonful of black pepper; sixty drops 
. U J t0 be put into a large clar 
k JSS » "1‘icli fill two-thirds full of brani 
ar rack ; then add boiling hot water si 
Aml ' Journ. N.S. Vol.£G. No. 103. 


ENTERTAINMENT TO MR. MC DONNELL. 

The public entertainment given to Mr. 
JE. R. Me Donnell, on Saturday Jast.by the 
native gentlemen of Madras, was a “ sub- 
scription nautch,’’ at the residence of G. 
V. Juggatow, in Vepery. The Euro- 
pean gentlemen were about sixty in num- 
ber, principally of the civil and military 
services ; and several ladies were present 

(U) 
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also. The following programme exhibits 
the entertainment above stairs. 

A set of three Mahomedan dancing- 
women, dancing in a circular form round 
the hall. 

A young Hindoo girl, dancing on the 
sharp edges of swords, which are fixed in 
a ladder, at the same time cutting pieces 
of sugar-cane, applied below her feet. 

A set of eight Hindoo dancing- women, 
each of them holdinga string fixed in the 
ceiling, dancing in different ways, and 
forming the strings into nets, ropes, &c. 
at the same time singing and beating tunc 
with their feet and hands. 

A set of thiee Hindoo dancing-girls, 
dancing in the Carnatic form. 

A Hindoo dancing-girl, dancing in the 
Hindoo form, to an English tune. — 
Music with European instruments. 

About the middle of the entertain- 
ment, Mr. Me Donnell was approached 
by C. Strenavassay Pillay and G. V. 
Juggarow, and whilst the former stood 
by, bearing the cup to be presented to 
Mr. Me Donnell, G. V. Juggarow ad- 
dressed the gentleman in a neat speech, 
expressive of gratitude for his kindness, 
and regret at his departure. 

It was said that the value of the jewels 
on three of the girls, who were dancing 
together, could not have been less than 
ten thousand pagodas ! They were lite- 
rary covered with brilliants, not excepting 
their noses, which were positively tortuicd 
with precious stones. 

The rather alarming exhibition of a 
young girl dancing on the sharp edges of 
swords, which formed the second act, was 
repeated late in the evening ; but on the 
second occasion, she cut limes with her 
heels, instead of sugar-cane. It appears 
hardly credible that a delicate little girl 
should be able to stand on the edge of a 
sharp sword, and at the same time, by 
pressing with her heel, cut a lime in two 
on the same instrument. 

Throughout the evening, the European 
guests, and especially the ladies, experi- 
eficed the most polite und unremitting 
attention from the native gentlemen who 
gave the entertainment. A room was laid 
out with every luxury to gratify the palates 
of our omnivorous countrymen— wine 
cooled to a fault; and, indeed, nothing 
omitted which could render the entertain- 
ment worthy of the occassion. — Herald , 
Feb. 7. 

WESI.EYAN MISSION. 

The Elizabeth , which run on shore, near 
Linga Chetty’s Choultry, fifty-seven miles 
south of Madras, on the night of January 
9th, and was lost, carried out a number of 
Wesleyan missionaiiesand their families, 
under the Rev. Mr. Crowther, for the 
renovation of the Indian Methodist Mis- 
sion. Others are to follow. Mr. Crowther 


comes out with almost urriintfted powers, 
which extend not onlyov&r continental 
India, but include likewise the entire 
district of North Ceylon. 

The passengers in the Elizabeth were 
safely landed. 

MYSORE. 

The Mysore Province is represented as 
being in a generally improved and flourish- 
ing state, reflecting the highest credit 
both on the judicious arrangements of the 
commisioners, and the zealous support of 
his subordinates. The superintendents 
of the divisions, into which the Mysore 
territory has been parcelled out, being now 
located in the district under their charge, 
is said to have infused a great degree of 
confidence into the ryots, as tending to 
relieve them from the oppresion to which 
they were subjected heretofore. Confi- 
dence in Government is a feeling to which 
these poor people have been hitherto 
completely strangers ; but the system of 
extortion and irregularity from which they 
have so long suffered has at length entirely 
disappeared, and they express themselves, 
as we are told, fully sensible how much 
the change of rulers ha9 been to their 
advantage. — U, S. Gaz. Jan . 13. 


EXCERFTA. 


A new post route has been established 
from Bellary to Bombay. The Madras 
runners convey the mails to Beejapoor, 
where they are relieved by those ot Bom- 
bay, and the arrangements are so much 
improved, that the post comes in now in 
five days, although heretofore it has never 
been less than seven or eight ; and two 
years since, upwards of ten days was the 
usual time occupied in the conveyance ot 
the mails between Bombay and Bellary. 

The commanders of ships trading to 
Madras, understanding that a new light 
is to be exhibited, have suggested to the 
Chamber of Commerce their conviction, 
that it would be most beneficial’ to all 
ships Irequenting the port of Madras, to 
have the new light-house erected near 


the Custom-honi'C. q 

A correspondent of the Madras v. a. 
Gazette , who has recently visited Mer- 
<ara, the capital of Coorg, and severa 
other parts ot that country, gives a very 
favourable account ot its appearance, a 11 
the feelings of the inhabitants tovvarus 
the Biitish Government. The people J , 
represented as infinitely more conte ” 
and happy now than they formerly 
under the cx-rajah. The numerous 
in progress, under the direction o v 
Le Hardy, will soon give * he 

easy and safe communication through 

the country, and its inhabitants am** 
fully aware of the advantage i^en 
therefrom. An excellent road 
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already formed from Fraser- pet to Mer- 
cara, through a dense jungle. Another, 
through an equally close and difficult dis- 
trict, has been commenced, and is rapidly 
progressing towards Cannanore. These 
undertakings, whilst they facilitate travel- 
ling and transporting the produce of the 
different talooks, afford employment to 
a great number of the inhabitants, who 
are somewhat surprised to find them- 
selves liberally and regularly remunerated 
for their labour, a thing rarely known or 
expected under their former ruler. 

The Conservative has been disconti- 
nued, and the conduct of the Male Asy- 
lum Herald 1ms fallen into conservative 
liunds. 

Fiinee Henry of Orange reached Ma- 
dras, in the Bellona , on the 1st March, 

A correspondent of the Madras papers 
has made known the death ot the Rajah 
of Cochin, which occurred recently. 

The repair ot all the roads in the pre- 
sidency is determined upon, and the most 
efficient superintendanee and arrangement 
tor preserving them in repair is under the 
consideration of the proper authorities. 
The repair ot the great western road is 
immediately to he commenced; 1,000 
convicts have been assigned to the duty. 
Preparations have already commenced for 
mending the sea road. 

Tlieie was a sale of Company’s paper 
at the office of Messrs. Arhutlmot, Fe- 
biuary 2d, amounting to nearly three lacs 
of rupees, belonging to the late Laudable 
Society. The attendance at the sale was 
very numerous both of natives and Euro- 
peans; and the bonds fetched about 2 per 
cent above the previous nominal rates. 
The highest pienuum ol the loan 1825-20 
was 6^ per cent. 


liomti.i).). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


military fund. 


The following circular has been issued, 
under the authority of the Commander- 
in-cluet, from the Military Fund Office, 
23d October 1837: — 

“ We beg to circulate the general ac- 
count-current of the Bombay Military 
fund for 1830-37, which exhibits an in- 
creasu m the funded capital for that year, 
ot H*. 1.30, 188 5. 


‘We also annex an appendix to tin 
r| enmal valuation of annuities circulate! 
vith the accounts for 1835-30, showing 
,e value of annuities granted, ami tin 
ps * 8 the year 1830-37. Tin 

su t is satisfactory, as it shows an unap 
Hopiiated capital of Its. 4,06,919. 15. 0 
u s . dn " l0re ase of Ks. 70,823. 15. 5, sine* 
r',.. yeHr > atter providing for all our liabili- 
,ts up to the 30th Apiil last. 


. “ Although these results are gratifying, 
m so far as they show that the resources 
of the Military Fund are improving, and 
that there is good reason to believe it to 
be now established on a secure and per- 
manent basis, still we think it necessary 
to remark, that the surplus has been oc- 
casioned by the absence of casualties 
among the higher ranks of the army; and 
that the necessity of pioviding for a num- 
ber of large annuities would speedily ab- 
sorb it : 

“ The following officers have been 
elected provisional directors : 

Major J. Kuth, 

N. Campbfi,!.. 

We have the honour to he, &c. 

(Signed) I). Baku, Col. Pres. &e. 

Abstract of probable value of annui- 
ties and allowances to widows and chil- 
dren, admitted up to 1st May 1837, ami 
then surviving, and of the sm plus capital 
of the fund at that date • - 
Liabilities for widows’ an- 
nuities, bt May 1837 ... Us. 9,82,942 


• children's allow- 
ances, do 3,60,222 


13,43,104 

lotal amount of property . 

possessed by the fund, 

1st May 1837 18,10,144 

Deduct liabilities 13,43,164 


Remains surplus, Rs. 4,66,980 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF WF.STF.RN 
INDIA. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
Western India, a note was read from 
Rear Adm. Sir C. Malcolm, with a su^ar 
cane, brought by (’apt. Cogan, N.I., from 
Zanzebar. This splendid specimen mea- 
smed 8 ft. 3 m. in length, and 6 in. 
in circumference. Capt. Cogan lias un- 
dertaken to procure a supply at the pro- 
per season. No sugar, even of the coars- 
est description, it appears, is made at 
Zanzebar. Also a letter fiom the revenue 
commissioner, with directions, in English 
and Mahratta, drawn up by Dr. Lush, 
for the cultivation of the potatoe in the 
Deccan. The cultivation of this valu- 
able root is rapidly on the increase at 
Belgaum, Mahabuleshwer, and at several 
villages round Poona, which now furnish 
ample supplies to the Bombay market. 

FXCFRFTA. 

The Supreme Court of Bombay has 
recently, for the first time, exercised the 
privilege ot admitting persons to practise 
as attorneys and solicitors, who have re- 
ceived their legal education in India only. 



m 

The attorneys, who had been admitted in 
England and then at Bombay, have peti- 
tioned against the invasion of their exclu- 
sive privileges. 

A young Parsceof Bombay, Ardaseer 
Cursetjee, the second builder in the dock- 
yard, is just about to proceed to England 
to perfect himself in the art. 

The custom, which we several years 
ago reprobated, of having nautches of 
dancing-girls to amuse the native portion 
of the company, we were gratified to 
find, has been discontinued by Sir Robert 
Grant. By discountenancing nautches 
altogether, as our Governor has done, and 
not permitting them at his durbars, as well 
as at his public entertainments, he has set 
an example which reflects much credit 
upon him. We trust that the day is not 
far distant when a European, whether 
in his public character or private capa- 
city, will feel that more shame than credit 
is reflected on him by being seen in the 
society of public prostitutes, listening to 
their immoral songs, or gazing on their 
scarcely decent performances. — Durpun. 

A Government notification, dated 31st 
January, announces, that, in order to 
mark the sense which Government enter- 
tain of the merits of Rnmchundcr Am- 
bajee, dufturdar of the Cundeish Col- 
lectoratc, the Governor in Council, is 
pleased to confer on him the title of Roy 
Bahndoor Sulmhno Ullah Roy Bahadoor ; 
and to direct, that the address ‘ Loeakut 
Wn Whuleeat Maab* be used in all offi- 
cial communications to that gentleman.” 

Capt. Harris, who has been travelling 
in the interior ot South Africa, was ex- 
hibiting at the Town Hall of this Presi- 
dency, in February, some zoological spe- 
cimens obtained by him in his journey; 
amongst others, a curious animal, hitherto 
undiscovered, which he has termed the 
Sable Antelope. 


ctgioit. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Legislative Council.— On the 22d, 
a meeting of the Colombo merchants took 
place, to consider a letter received from 
the Colonial Secretary, by the direction of 
the Governor, having reference to the fill- 
ing up of the Legislative Council of the 
island. It appeared, that previously, Mr. 
Read, the head of the body, was asked 
if he still objected to taking a seat in 
Council, in the manner in which it had 
formerly been offered to him ; and, on 
his replying that he had, he was requested 
to communicate to the other merchants, 
His Excellence's readiness to appoint to 
the vacant seat any one of the body 
whom they should select. It was, there- 


fore, to consider this question the meet- 
ing was convened; when tliree gentle- 
men, qualified as to period of residence 
&c. were proposed. Mr Crowe, as the 
only one present who declared his wil- 
lingness to accept a seat; Mr Jeffrey, 
who is absent on the coast, and Mr. Ack- 
land in England : which last-named gen- 
tleman, after some discussion, was se- 
lected by a large majority .— Observer 
Jan. 31 

Religious Intelligence. —On the 6th, a 
meeting took place of gentlemen, both 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian, favour- 
able to the project of procuring a clergy- 
man of the Scots Church for Columbo ; 
when a petition to the General Assem- 
bly’s Committee for Colonial Churches 
was adopted, and a committee of manage- 
ment chosen to procure signatures, and 
to use such other means as may he neces- 
sary to promote the object— Observer, 
Jan. 10. 

On the 8th, a missionary meeting was 
held in the Fort Wesleyan Chapel. The 
Hon. the Chief Justice was expected to 
preside, hut was prevented by the neces- 
sity of his leaving Colombo for the 
Northern Circuit. He, however, in a 
letter read to the meeting, assured the 
meeting that he wished “ a successful 
continuation of tlieir Christian endeavours, 
the warmth and sincerity of which he had 
long had opportunities of feeling and ac- 
knowledging.” Mr. Justice Jeremie took 
the chair. The meeting was addressed 
by Mr. Justice Jeremie, in a very able 
and energetic speech on the evidences of 
Christianity afforded by the fulfilment of 
prophecy; and also by the Rev. Mr. 
Daniel, and by all the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries ot this part of the island. 

On Sunday, the 1 kh, after the eelc- 
hi at ion of high mass, the superior and 
vicar-general of the mission of Ceylon, 
the Most Rev. Vicente De Rosario, with 
ten piiests,took their seats, which had been 
prepared tor that purpose in the church 
of St. Lucia. The vicar-gencral then 
produced two briefs from his Holiness 
Pope Gregory XVI. appointing the Rt. 
Rev. Father in God, Vicente De Ro- 
sario, bishop and vicar-apostolic of this 
island ; which were read by the rev. se- 
cretary of the mission from the pulpit, 
and explained to the congregation pre- 
sent, in the several native languages. 
The bishop afterwards delivered a most 
feeling address to the priests and con- 
gregation ; after which a solemn Tc Dew 
was chaunted by the priests, who then 
waited upon the bishop and embrace 
him. The congregation who were presen 
expressed the greatest joy at thd ap- 
pointment and wishes of prosperity up on 
the occasion.— Chron. Jan. 18. 


Asiatic Intelligence.*— Ceylon. 
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IPutrf) glitnia* 

New Tariffs of Import and Export Duties for Java and Madura, 
COMMENCING 1ST Dec. 1837. 

Tariff No. V. 

Import Duties on Goods the produce or manufacture of Countries eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and not included in Nos. I. a IV.* 


Articles. 

Foreign Vessels. 

Direct from place o 
origin if Noth, or Co 
Vessels. 

Basket and Mat- work 

12 per cent. 

6 per cent. 

Candles, wax 

f. 20 per pecul. 

/. 10 per pceul. 

Coals 

6 per cent. 

Free. 

Copper and Copper-work 

12 do. 

6 per cent. 

Clothing, Cotton, and Woollen 

25 do. 

25 do. 

— - — , Silk and Linen 

12 do. 

6 do. 

China Goods (not otherwise specified) 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Cotton Goods — see Tariff No. 2 

Dammar and Rosin 

6 do. 

Free. 

Dings and Medicines 

12 do. 

6 per cent. 

Earthenware 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Elephants 1 Teeth 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Ene- works, China 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Furniture 

21 do. 

12 do. 

Gauze and Crape 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Gold and Silver-work, ditto Thread 

24 do. 

12 do. 

Ditto, in Bars, Dust, or Coin 

F ree. 

Free. 

Grass Cloth, China 

24 per cent. 

12 per cent. 

Gunny-bags 

24 do. 

12 do. 

Horses and all other Animals 

Free. 

Free. 

Iron Pans (quallies) 

12 per cent. 

6 per cent. 

Jewels, rcul 

Free. 

Free. 

Lacquered ware 

12 per cent. 

6 per cent. 

Lead 

24 do. 

12 do. 

Leather, Wrought, &c 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Marine Stores 

J2 do. 

6 do. 

Opium 


Only admitted 

Oil, Coco-nut 

6 do. 

Entrepot. 

Free. 

Provisions, Salted Meat, &c 

24 do. 

12 per cent 

, other sorts 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Pamts 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Payongs, Chinese, Japan, &c 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Siikie and Soy, Japan 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Salt 


Prohibited. 

Saltpetre 

12 do. 

6 per cent. 

Silks 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Soap 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Spelter 

21 do. 

12 do. 

Stationery, Writing-paper, and Books 

24 do. 

12 do. 

— , Chinese Offering- paper 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Stores, Marble-flooring, &c 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Sugar 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Tea 

12 do. 

6 do. 

Toys, Beads, Trinkets, &c 

6 do. 

Free. 

lobacco, in leaf or rolled 

/. 20 per pecul. 

f 20 per pecul. 

Manilla Segars 

f 2 per lb. 

/. 1 per lb. 

— • Other sorts 

/ 1 do. 

/. } do. 

7 Snuff 

Wheat ; 

Sundry goods not specified, produce as above, 

f ilfo do. 

J’ do. 

24 per cent. 

12 per cent. 

a *)d not included in Eastern Archipelago ... 

12 do. 

6 do. 


Uirna Junks (having only Chinese Goods on board) pay on the entire cargo, as follows: 
From Nympho ... Large Junk f. 6,000 — Small Junk f. 4,000. 
Canton ... do. f 5,000 — do. f 3,000. 

Emoy ... do. /. 4,000 — do. f 2,000. 

Tyenglien ... do. /. 4,000 — do. /. 2,000. 

* bee last vol, pp. 236 et scq. 
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The ad valorem duties payable per Tariffs I. a IV. are levied on the invoice amount, 
adding 30 per cent., or at the market price, if the invoice produced is not satisfactory. 
On the amount of import duties, 5 per rent. “ pier duty” is also levied. 

On goods usually invoiced, or sold by weight, one per cent. “ weigh duty” is charged. 
The pecul weighs 12.) Dutch pounds (136 English pounds) ; the pound is the old 
Amsterdam pound. 

Colonial vessels pay as loreign on all goods imported from the westward of the Cape, 
and on this account the distinction of “ Netherlands vessels” is made. 


Tariff No. VI. 
Export Duties. 


Articles. 


Per Neth. ship 
direct 
to Holland. 


Per Neth. or 
Colonial vessels to 
other ports. 


Per Foreign 
vessels 
to any port. 


Arrai k. ht and 2d sort 

luce. 

f, 6 per leager. 

Beche do Mcr 

— 

2 per cent. 

Birds’ Nests 

— 

6 do. 

Camphor, Japan 

/. 3£ per tuh. 

f 7 per tub. 

Coffee, Java and Sumatra 

f 2 per pecul. 

f. 4 per pecul. 

Cloves 

/. do. 

y.19 do. 

Copper, Japan 

f 31 do. 

/ li\ do. 

Coin 

Fiee. 

Free. 

Gold and Silver ditto, by Chinese ) 


6 per cent. 

to China ) 


, in other cases 

1 per cent. 

4 do. 


2 do. 

2 do. 

pan Kobangs J 

f. 4 per 100. 

/ 8 per 100. 

Hides, Cow 

Buffalo 

Indigo 

/ 3 do. 

f. 6 do. 

/iLpei-ib. 

/ io"P er lb. 

Jewels 

Free. 

Free. 

Horses 

— 

f 20 each. 

Mace, Amboyna and Bencoolen 

f. 10 per pecul. 

f. 20 per pecul. 

N utmegs, A in boy na and Bencoolen 

/ 9i do. 

/ 19 do. 

, Wild 

Pepper 

2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

f. 1 per pecul. 

f 2 per pecul. 

Oil, Coco-nut or Katchang 

/ U do. 1 

f 1 J do. 

Rice 

10 cents per pci. 

10 cents per pci. 

Rum 

f 6 per leagei . 

/ 6 per leager. 

Salt 

F ree. 

Free. 

Sandalwood 

f 4 per pecul. 

/ 1 per pecul. 

Sapanwood i 

Tin ! 

10 cents per pel. 

20 cents per pci. 

/ 2 per pecul. 

/. 4 per pecul. 

Tobacco, Java 

2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

Tortoise-shell 

2 do. 

2 do. 

Sugars, 1st and 2d sort ... 

Fiee. 

6 do. 

• , inferior, and Syrups, not'l 


Free. 

suitable for the European or : 

— 

American market ... Jj 



Wax 

2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

poods not specified in above, pro- ) 
(luce of Eastern Archipelago ) 

2 do. 

2 do. 

On all goods which have paid J 
the maximum duties of 24 

Free. 

Free. 

and 25 per cent. ... J 



On other goods 

2 per cent. 

2 per cent. 


/. 6 per longer. 

4 percent. 
12 do. 

( 7 per tuh. 
f 4 per pecul. 
/ 19 do. 

/. 7 do. 

Free. 

5 per cent, 

4 do. 

4 do. 

f 8 per 100. 
f 6 do. 
f too Per 11). 

Free. 

/. 40 each. 

/. 20 per pecul. 
f 19 do 
4 per cent. 
f. 2 per pecul. 
f 3 do. 

10 cents per pel. 
/. 12perleager. 
Free. 

f 1 per pecul. 
20 cents per pel. 
f 4 per pecul. 
4 per cent. 

4 do. 

6 do. 

f J per pecul. 

4 per cent. 

4 do. 


4 do. 


do. 


Coffee, to Holland. Security to be given, or payment of the additional duty, if 
landed in Holland. 

Specie. Sums not exceeding/ 500 for private use, permission being obtained, may e 
exported free of duty. 

On the amount of export duty, 5 per cent, is charged for pier duty, as on iipports. 
Colonial vessels, loading for Holland, are on the same footing as foreign. 
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It appears that there is a mistake in the 
translation of the Tariff No. II. (lastvol. 
p. 236). The duty of 25 per cent on cot- 
ton and woollen manufactures is stated to 
be leviable on the goods “ valued every 
three months at the lowest rates. ” This 
is an error: the fact being, that a tariff of 
minimum prices is published quarterly, 
below which, the goods, however inferior, 
cannot be valued at the Custom-house ; 
and it therefore not [infrequently happens, 
that this minimum rate is from 10 to 15 
per cent in advance of their actual market 
value. 

Farms . — On the ‘20th, 21st, and 22d 
November, the government farms tor the 
residencies of Bantam, Batavia, Buitzcn- 
zurg, and Krawang, for 1838, were sold, 
and brought as follows : 

Opium Farm, 50 j$j pecuN opium per an- 
num, and not less to be taken by the 
farmer; }tlis Turkey, and !,th Benaies. 
Turkey at f 120 cop., and Benares at 
/ 125 per catty (yielding a gain ot not 
less than f. 450,000). And, in addi- 


tion, a sum of /. 32b, OIK) cop. 

Head-money (Chinese)... 22,800 „ 

Slaughter ot buffaloes ... 41,400 „ 

l)o. pigs 43,200 „ 

Fish 01,800 „ 

(iamhlmg 133,200 „ 

Wuyangs 14,400 „ 

Sawang chops (retail li- 
cences) 111,600 „ 

Tobacco 82,500 „ 

Thousand Islands (lime 
from the) 5.400 „ 


Total ... 885,300 


Agio 20 per cent., is, in silver, /.'737,750. 

The farms tor 1837, were let lust year 
lor /.5 33,233. 

Extract of a letter from Batavia, dated 
lGtli Nov. 1837: “The object ot my 
late trip to the interior was to visit se- 
veral of our country constituents, sugar 
and coffee planters. I was scarcely pre- 
pared for the wonderful change that has 
taken place in the face of the country in 
the central districts, during the past five 
y^urs. One of our constituents has a 
s '*gar work, producing about 10 000 pi- 
of sugar, and gardens, producing 
about 18,000 pihuls of coffee- Part ot 
' ,ls property is situated on the Merassee, 
4 an elevation ot 4,500 feet above the 
level of the sea, thermometer at 64°, and 
peaches, strawberries, raspberries, &c. 
growing about the house I occupied in 
abundance. With reference to the change 
1,1 tIle face of the country, I may mention 
[ hat 1 drove my carriage through a teak 
orest » scurcely penetrable on foot three 
years ago ; saw hills, formerly covered 
. J»ngle, laid out in gardens, now 
earing luxuriant crops of coffee, and 
Mildreds of square miles in the lowlands 


planted with sugar-cane ; the magic wand 
of Vanden Bosch has really done wonders. 
The natives are happy and contented, 
and their condition much improved since 
I last visited the eastern provinces. I 
found one of the princes of Solo busy 
erecting a sugar-mill, and planting out a 
large portion of his lands with canes. 
The natives have also erected many in- 
digo works, and have almost the cultiva- 
tion entirely in their hands. People may 
abuse the Dutch as colonists, and criti- 
cise their old fashioned notions of poli- 
tical economy; but I can adduce proofs, 
that the island is well -governed, and its 
resources brought out to the utmost. ’* — 
Cal. Englishman . 

Our lettprs from Batavia mpntion that 
the Bonjal chieftain, whose arrival is an- 
nounced in a late Batavia paper, and who 
had signalized his courage in the recent 
war of the Dutch in the Padries country, 
was in reality a prisoner, and on his way 
to Banda — the endless gaol of such foes 
to Dutch ambition as unhappily fell into 
their hands. They had obtained posses- 
sion of this chieftain’s person by their usual 
perfidy— he was persuaded to embark in 
a boat, in order to communicate with the 
resilient at Padang, who it was repre- 
sented was then at his dwelling-house 
outside ot the Padang river on the coast ; 
but as soon as they weie out of the river, 
he was carried on hoaid ot a sloop-of-war 
then lying in the roads. The unfortunate 
man, finding himself thus betrayed into 
the hands ot his foes, was loud and deep 
in menaces, which could then no longer 
avail him. He is now on his way to that 
dreary thraldom to which all those are 
consigned, who, alter a courageous resist- 
ance to Dutch oppiession, arc guilty of 
the folly ot ti listing to their plighted laith. 
— Sing. F. P. t Jan. 4. 


ITcnauff. 

The Penang Gazette, January 13, states 
that (’apt. Bundle, who had visited Kcda, 
with a letter from the resident councillor 
to the raja, to procure the release of 
Mrs. Bre.sloy, had returned without being 
able to obtain an interview with the raja, 
who studiously avoided all communica- 
tion with him, and refused to give any 
reply to the letter. Capt. ltundle re- 
mained at Keda eleven days. Two 
Siamese, natives of Soonkraa, whom 
Capt. Bundle brought from Kcda. de- 
posed at the police-office here, that Mrs. 
Bresley and her companion w'ere still at 
Soonkraa; that when Capt. B. was there, 
both the women were shut up in the fort, 
and being detected in an attempt to see 
him, were put in chains ; that two days 
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after his departure from thence, the wo- 
men took poison, but an antidote was 
administered to them, and they recover- 
ed ; and the eldest of them was subse- 
quently punished with fifty stripes of the 
rattan. 


Singapore. 

We learn from Ilhio, that the gun- 
boat, in which the resident of that place 
lately paid a visit to this settlement, went 
cruizing on her return, in company with 
another, in search of pirates, the parti- 
cular object being to fall in with Panga- 
Hma Tallie, the brother of the more noted 
Pangalima Pasang; both of them having 
about two months ago committed piracies 
on the coast of Siak, capturing several 
boats, and despatching their crews in cold 
blood. In this object the Dutch gun- 
boats fortunately succeeded, the pralm of 
Tallie having been taken, with himself on 
board, and she is stated to be such a 
splendid craft for pulling as well as sail- 
ing. that her capture out at sea by the 
gun-boats would have been almost im- 
possible ; but they fortunately came upon 
her when in a creek, where they jammed 
her close-in, putting it out of her power 
to escape, and compelling her to sur- 
render. It is supposed that Pasang was 
also on board, and that he wa9 among 
those, of whom there were a good many, 
who contrived to effect their escape into 
the jungle. 

We are also informed that another 
small junk, from some place on the coast 
of China, had a few days ago been driven 
on shore, on the east coast of llintang, 
with six men on board of her, nearly dead 
from starvation, and in such a state of 
debility that they could neither walk nor 
were capable ot speech. The crew had 
originally consisted of nine men, and the 
bodies of three, who had died two days 
before, were found on board in a state of 
putrefaction, and emitting an odour which 
must have aggravated the sufferings of the 
survivors, but whose united strength was 
insufficient to cast them overboard . — Free 
Press, Jan. 18. 


Cfje fitcofiare. 

Advices from Rangoon, of November 23, 
mention that the Danes had broken up 
their settlement at the Nicobars, and 
withdrawn all their people, having hired 
the English schooner Hebe , to assist 
in effecting their removal, which took 
place towards the end of October. The 
natives of the island were ignorant of 
the causes which induced the Danes to 
abandon their settlement. ’-Sing. JP. P., 
Dec. 21. 


Opium Traffic. — It is reported that the 
lieut. -governor made the following re- 
monstrance to the governor, at a late in- 
terview, which has led to some little 
estrangement between these two officers. 
“ The former strict orders have not yet 
been enforced. I understand that the 
buying of opium still goeB on at Lintin ; 
and if this is the case, how is it pos- 
sible that your Excellency can have or- 
dered any strict investigation; on the 
contrary, opium has even been brought 
inside the river to Whampoa, so that the 
more strictly it is forbidden the nearer it 
comes ! AH these disreputable proceed- 
ings arise from the corruption of the Cus- 
tom house eruizers, and their receiving 
bribes. Of what use, then, are the pro- 
hibitory regulations?” To these observa- 
tions, says our slip of news, the governor 
had not a word to say in reply. 

It is also reported, that the governor 
is aware that opium is sold from the ships 
at Whampoa; but the hong merchants, 
on being repeatedly questioned on the sub- 
ject, denied that the ships have brought 
any opium into the river. The governor 
then gave verbal orders to the two Sze 
officers to take the matter in hand, and 
desired them to go and search the ships. 
This duty, however, they were afraid to 
undertake, and represented the difficulty 
of it to the governor, saying that they ap- 
prehended such proceeding might occa- 
sion some affair that was not thought of ; 
the governor then dropped the subject.— 
Canton Reg. , Feb. 13. 

Disturbances. — Two clans have been 
fighting in Tung-kwan heen, distant about 
two days’ journey Irom Canton, and an 
officer of the district has been killed. On 
the 6th, the governor despatched officers 
and five hundred troops to quiet the dis- 
turbance. —Ibid. 

Funeral of a Hong Merchant. — After 
the decease of a Chinese, his relatives 
fix on a propitious day tor his funeral, 
and the body is frequently kept above 
the ground many months. The hong- 
merchant King-qua died about two 
months ago, and last Monday was by 
his friends fixed upon for the buiial. 
The body having to be embarked 
on the river, a temporary gateway 
had been elected of bamboo, on 
water’s edge. At seven in the morning 
the procession moved towards the ga te * 
A large concourse of people assembled 
to see the sight, and they, as well as a 
double row of tables covered with frui 
und sweetmeats, formed a lane, throng i 
which the procession passed. * ,rs 
came, each carried in a kind of opei 
sedan-chair, borne by coolies, fifty roa ®. 

pigs, with shining lackered-like-looking 

hides, sentimentally adorned with flowers , 
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these were followed by a number of simi- 
lar chair*, with other eatables, ail equally 
embellished.' Following these was a num- 
ber of mourners. After these came a 
sedan-chair, containing the portrait of 
the dead, and following this another, con- 
taining a board with the titles of King- 
qita. This chair was immediately follow- 
ed by the deceased’s friends. Last came 
the coffin, under a very handsome canopy 
of party-coloured silk, the chief mourner 
arid other members of the family, dressed 
in sackcloth, unshaved, and having no 
covering to the feet but straw sandals, 
such as are worn by the meanest Chinese. 
The chief mourner appeared, according 
to the customary etiquette, so much 
weighed down by grief, that two servants 
had to support his tottering steps, and 
even with this aid he seemed ready to 
sink to the ground at almost every stride. 
Within the apartment of the gate, refresh- 
ments were offered to the friends of the 
deceased, who dispersed after the body 
had, under a salute of cannon, been de- 
posited in the boat. After burial, and 
after their having been offered to the 
deities, the fifty pigs and other eatables 
before-mentioned were distubuted among 
the poor . — Canton Press, Dec. 23. 

Ophthalmic Hospital . — The Chinese 
Repository, for January, contains the 
seventh report of the proceeding-* of this 
institution, which has now been establish- 
ed two years, during which period +,67.5 
Chinese patients have been leccived, 
1,225 of whom have been admitted dur- 
ing the last term— from 4th May to 31st 
December. The expenses of the year have 
been 1,692 dols. The report contains a 
numerical statement of diseases; amongst 
which, those of the eye, of course, great- 
ly predominate. Two cases of opium 
mania, during the last term, and fifteen 
cases during the two years’ existence of 
the institution, are enumerated. This 
interesting fact is not without it’s value 
with reference to the opium question; 
that in a city and suburbs, containing 
nearly 1,000,000 of inhabitants, and cele- 
brated for it’s “ flowery gaiety,” only two 
cases of opium mania should occur in 
six months, and fifteen in two years, is 
evidence that the use of opium is not 
productive of such fatal effects as is ge- 
nerally supposed, or that the quantity 
consumed is not in excess . — Canton Rcq. 
Feb. 6. 

Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, October Wh.—Don- 
m80 *J‘ Faunce.-* This was an action of 
3Mflf./ourn.N.S.VoL.26.No. 103. 


trespass and false imprisonment, brought 
by one magistrate against another. Thb 
plaintiff, Mr. Henry Donnisou, had been 
m the commission of the peace, at Bris- 
bane Water, for eight years, having been 
appointed by Governor Darling. The 
defendant, Capt. Faunce, was formerly 
an officer in the 4th regt. ; but having 
sold out. previous to the departure of 
his regiment for India, with the intention 
ot becoming a settler in the colony, his 
name was placed in the commission of the 
peace, and lie was in 1836 appointed by 
Sir Richard Bourke to the police magis- 
tracy ot Brisbane Water, then vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Warner. The only 
magistrates resident in the district at 
the time ot Capt. Faunce’s appoint- 
ment were Mr. Donnison and Mr. War- 
ner. The district of Brisbane Water 
is represented as the resort of cattle- 
stealers. Soon alter the arrival of Capt. 
Faunce in the district, he committed 
Mr. Donnison on a charge of cattle-steal- 
ing. Other charges of perjury, conspiracy, 
and magisterial delinquency, were added, 
but these were abandoned. On the charge 
of cattle-stealing, he was kept in confine- 
ment in the lock-up, fiom the 5th to the 
10th January. He was then brought up 
on another similar charge, and committed. 
Having applied tor permission to visit 
his home, it was granted ; but the 
beeper put irons on Mr. Donnison, as 
by Capt. Faunee’s direction. The irons 
were on from two o’clock one day till ten 
o’clock the next. The plaintiff was brought 
to trial, under direction of the Attorney 
General, and acquitted by the jury. 

Mr. Donnison conducted his own case ; 
the defendant's was conducted by the 
Attorney General. Amongst the wit- 
nesses for the plaintiff, his attorney was 
examined, who stated, that perceiving Mr. 
Donnison in the lock-up with an iron on, 
he went to Capt. Faunce, and asked him 
the reason he had been ironed ; he said 
his reason was, that a constable of his 
had heard one of Mr. Donnison’s men 
say he would go through fire and water ; 
and that, in a conversation lie had hail 
with him respecting going home, Mr. 
Donnison said, “If my men were to rise 
and take me away from your constable, 
what could he do?” After some conver- 
sation, Capt. Faunce consented to order 
the irons to be struck off. 

The Attorney General said, that there 
had been a strong prim a facie case against 
the plaintiff, and where a magistrate had 
reasonable ground to suspect guilt, he was 
bound to commit. With regard to the 
ironing, he called a witness named Ro- 
berts, a free stock-keeper of Capt. Faunce, 
who deposed to Drew, the chief constable, 
having admitted that he had put on the 
irons without the captain’s order — Drew 
having sworn on this trial that Capt. 

(X) 
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Faunce bad given him what he considered 
an order to put Mr. Donnison in irons. 

The Chief Justice said, that the evi- 
dence furnished a good legal defence to the 
charge of having imprisoned the plaintiff 
without reasonable cause, and therefore, 
the jury must dismiss that part of the 
case from their consideration ; for, by the 
7th Geo. IV., it is enacted that where 
any person is brought before a magistrate 
on a charge of felony, the magistrate is 
to exercise his discretion. The jury were 
not called on to say whether he exercised 
a sound discretion — it was enough that 
he did exercise a discretion. If a magis- 
trate acted corruptly, he was liable to a 
criminal prosecution; but where he mere- 
ly makes a mistake in the exercise of his 
discretion, his conduct is not question- 
able. There was no doubt the defendant 
had committed a great mistake, but he 
was not punishable by an action. The 
important fact that came lor the consi- 
deration of the jury was, the ironing the 
defendant without reasonable or proba- 
ble cause. They must inquiie whether 
Capt. Faunce ordered the irons to be 
put on; and secondly, whether he was 
justified in so doing; and he would at 
once tell them that a magistrate or 
gaoler has no right to put a prisoner 
for trial in irons, unless he inis fair 
and reasonable grounds tor presuming 
that he meant to escape. There eeitamly 
had been no evidence that the plaintiff 
contemplated an escape; on the contrary, 
he had plenty of opportunities it he wish- 
ed to do so. 

The jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages £350. The judge re- 
fused to certify for counsel. 

October 20. — Erpurle W. Jiif’hs, in the 
matter of II C. Wilson , Esq., J 1 \ — This 
was an application for a ciimmal informa- 
tion against Col Wilson, the first police 
magistrate of Sydney, for an alleged as- 
sault upon Hannah the wife of William 
Inglis, on the 50th of September. Taking 
the aflidavits on the one side and on the 
other, it appears in substance, that about 
two o’clock in the afternoon of the 50th 
September last, Inglis and his wife, both 
free emigrants, had occasion to go to the 
house of a Captain Richards, at Miller’s 
Point, in which vicinity the magistrate 
also resides, and whilst the husband went 
into the captain’s house with a bundle, he 
left her waiting in the street till his return. 
The magistrate passing by at the time, be- 
came impressed with a suspicion that In- 
glis, the husband, was carrying a new coat 
for himself (the magistrate) from Pendray 
the tailor, and that the man must necessa- 
rily be an assigned convict servant; and 
he asked the woman who she was, with- 
out telling her who he was. The woman 
gave some short answer, which seemed to 


give the magistrate offence, whereupon he 
told her who he was, and threatened to 
send for a constable; she then became 
alarmed, and told him that she was the 
wife of Inglis the tailor, who, it appeared 
by her affidavit, had just gone into Cap. 
tain Richards’ house. The magistrate be- 
lieving her to be an impostor only because 
ho happened to know two worthless per- 
sons of the same name who had given 
him a great deal of trouble in his official 
capacity, ordered a constable to go and 
ascertain who she was, and if she had no 
certificate or reference to give, to put her 
in the watch-house. The woman, being 
laid hold of by constables, resisted, and 
begged not to be sent to the watch-house 
telling the constables who she was, and 
where her husband was; she was either 
thrown on the ground or threw herself 
down, and being far advanced in preg- 
nancy, fainted from the excitement, as she 
swore, although this latter fact is denied. 
At this juncture the husband came out of 
Captain Richards’ bouse, and having sa- 
tisfied the magistrate of his mistake, Inglis 
and his wife were allowed to go about their 
business. 

The Chief Justice delivered the judgment 
of the Court. He observed that every in- 
tendment is made by law in favour of ma- 
gistiates, to secure an independent and 
unfettered execution of their office for the 
public welfare. Whilst the law is thus 
tenacious of the sacred ness of the office of 
a magistrate, it is no less jealous of any 
abuse of the trust committed to its minis- 
teis. For any bleach of the law, through 
ignorance or mistake, they are liable to an 
action for damages as a civil remedy; and 
for any corrupt or unworthy abuse of their 
powers, they are liable criminally. What- 
ever alleged cause of complaint the present 
applicant may have had, he has elected to 
abandon his civil remedy, and has chosen 
to abide by this proceeding by criminal 
information. It is incumbent on the 
Court, therefore, to see whether he has 
laid any ground, on which, by the general 
rule ol law, a magistrate is liable crimi- 
nally for acts done under colour of his 
office. I?y the general rules of law, a jus- 
tice of the peace is not liable to a criminal 
information unless it is imputed to him, 
that he has been guilty of any malicious, 
oppressive, cruel, or corrupt conduct in 
his office. In the present instance it is 
not charged upon the magistrate in ques- 
tion that he was influenced by any of these 
motives, and this rule must therefoie be 
discharged. It remains, however, to be 
considered, whether we ought to discharge 
this rule on the terms usually adjudged m 
cases where an application of this kind is 
satisfactorily answered. The peculiarly 
anomalous state of society in this part o 
the Queen’s dominions has rendered it ex- 
pedient on the part of the legislature to 
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vest magistrates with powers unknown in 
any other part of the British dominions. 
Although ostensibly this may be charac- 
terised as a penal settlement, it has for 
some years past been assuming the auspi- 
cious position of a free colony of Great 
Britain, peopled by a vast body of native 
ami emigrant inhabitants, naturally jea- 
lous of any infraction of the personal rights 
of free British subjects. A code of laws 
applicable to one class of the inhabitants 
of the colony, however numerous, requires 
great circumspection, when sought to be 
applied to another. The Bushranging and 
Vagrant Acts of the colony arm the ma- 
gistracy with very extensive powers, but 
those provisions are so well defined as not 
to lead to much abuse, when wisely and 
judiciously administered. The former au- 
thorizes any person employed in the police, 
or any free person whatever, “ having rea- 
sonable cause to suspect any person to be 
a transported felon or offender unlawfully 
at large, immediately to apprehend every 
such suspected person, and him to take be- 
fore the nearest justice,” See. The latter 
defines who shall be deemed vagrants, such 
as persons having no visible lawful means 
of support, common prostitutes, habitual 
drunkards, and common beggars. Such 
persons may be convicted by a single jus- 
tice on his own view. If it had been 
averred in the present instance that the 
wife of the applicant, fiom her conduct 
and demeanour, could reasonably induce 
the magistrate to believe or suspect that 
she fell under any of the predicaments 
pointed out by the local ordinance, we 
should have felt ourselves bound to dis- 
charge this rule with costs. No such ex- 
culpatory matter, however, has been sug- 
gested. Although it cannot be predicated 
that in this matter the magistrate acted 
bom any unworthy motive, yet it is diffi- 
cult to come to the conclusion that he 
l urly acted within the scope of his autho- 
rity, or had any reasonable ground for sus- 
pecting that this female, standing quietly 
m the street, came under any of the clas- 
hes of persons contemplated by the Bush- 
ranging or the Vagrant Act. It is this 
view of the case which induces us to think, 
that whilst we are of opinion that the rule 
for the criminal information should be 
discharged, yet that it ought to be dis- 
charged on payment of the costs of the 
application. 

February 12th. — William Blackhall, 
John Martin, and Joseph Watkins, were 
wdicted for stealing five ,£1 notes from 
the dwelling-house of Edward Green, at 
ffiawarra, on the 8th October, he and 
his wife being put in bodily fear. 

Blackhall pleaded guilty , the other 
prisoners not guilty. 

The prosecutor stated that he was a 
settler, residing about three miles from 
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Wollongong, in a slab hut, covered with 
bark. His hut was attacked by a party, 
who said they were bush-rangers, and 
who demanded their money ; the prose- 
cutor’s wife gave them some £1 notes, 
and while doing so, he fired, and one of 
the men fell ; the rest left, carrying off 
their wounded companion. The prose- 
cutor gave an alarm, and Blackball was 
tracked by his blood, and found. He 
and the other prisoners belonged to an 
ironed gang. “ It is called an iioned 
gang at Wollongong,” the prosecutor 
said, “ but there are not many that wear 
irons.” 

The principal witness against the pri- 
soners was Newell, a prisoner of the 
crown, who was at the stockade at II la- 
warra where Blackhall was found. He 
said, the night Green was robbed, Watkins 
came to the hut he slept in, where he 
(witness) was up reading the Sydney 
Gazette newspaper! They had a fire and 
light all night. Martin was a stock keep- 
er. Watkins asked witness if he would 
go to the hospital and call Blackhall, 
which he did. Blackball was sitting on 
the bench drinking something, and Wat- 
kins and he went out. About the middle 
of the night witness got up to smoke his 
pipe, when Watkins came back, “ all in 
a totter of shaking,” saying they had been 
at old Gieen’s, and that Blackhall was 
shot. Witness let him into the hut ; the 
sentry was last asleep. Any of the men 
could get out at night ; several robberies 
were committed about that time by the 
stockade men; the sentry’s pistol was 
lying alongside him. He saw Martin the 
next day; he acknowledged being with 
the party. 

On his cross-examination, this witness 
admitted that he had been transported 
for life tor highway robbery ; that he had 
been frequently flogged in the colony; 
adding ingenuously : “ I was often in 

trouble while I was at the stockade ; I 
cannot say properly how many robberies 
I have been concerned in at Illavvarra; 
quite a dozen, and always had my share ; 

I was brought up to the seafaring business 
when I was a boy, but I lived several 
years by gambling ; I was however sent 
to gaol for gambling at fairs. I have been 
four years in the colony and have taken 
every opportunity of plundering; that 
was my study.” 

The Chief Justice , in summing up, 
pointed out the extreme caution with 
which the evidence of such a man as 
Newell ought to be received, and the 
jury acquitted both Watkins and Martin, 
who were remanded on other charges. 

The Sydney Gazette comments with 
severity upon the lax system of penal 
discipline disclosed in this evidence : 
quoting a statement by Sir Richard 
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Bourke to Lord Glenelg,in which it is 
said, “ Since the addition of a regiment to 
this command, 1 have been enabled to 
place these (iron) gangs under proper 
control,” it refers to the picture drawn by 
Newell* of his “ sitting comfortably at the 
side of a rousing fire, smoking his cigar, 
and indulging himself with a perusal of the 
Sydney Gazette and observes : “Let our 
readers but peruse the details of the trial 
of these men, and judge whether we have 
done injustice to Sir Richard Bourke and 
his system of convict discipline, in the 
remarks we have from time to time 
thought it our duty to make on that 
subject.’’ 

MISCELLANtOUS. 

The Highlanders — The acting gover- 
nor has kept faith with the Ilighlandcis, 
who arrived here lately in the Midlothian, 
by enabling them to settle in a body 
where they can have, as was stipulated by 
them at home, the ordinances of religion 
dispensed to them in their native tongue. 
TheGoveiriment have consented to allow 
them two months’ rations, and to send 
them to Hunters River, at the cost of the 
crown, whither they will immediately pro- 
ceed, having entered into an arrangement 
with Mr. Kales, an extensive landholder, 
which will enable them to settle on a por- 
tion of that gentleman’s estate, situated at 
the junction of the William and Hunter 
Rivers. Mr. Kales has covenanted to 
allow them undisturbed possession ot 
certain lands tor five years at a very 
moderate rent, at the expiration of which 
period they are to pay a higher rent, pro- 
portionally with the increased value ot 
the land ; in the mean time, ho supplies 
them with twelve months’ provisions, the 
cost of which is to be defrayed by them 
from the produce of their farms. Mi. 
Kales has also consented to give them a 
piece of land for the erection of a chinch 
and school-house. The Rev. Mr. M’intyic 
accompanies the Highlanders to their 
place of settle inent. An arrangement of 
this nature will doubtless be advantageous 
not only to the Highlanders, but to Mr. 
Kales also. — Syd. Gaz , Jan. 11. 

Dhangars. — The Veter Proctor has 
brought fifty or sixty Indians, with their 
families, to Sydney, to the order of John 
M‘Kay. Esq ,late of India, — Commercial 
Journal. 

The Jury System. — The jury system of 
New South Wales, in all its branches, 
works badly. The anticipated alterations 
in the jury system in the new charter 
for the colony will, it is hoped, be such as 
to set at rest all complaints on this sub- 
ject; but, as some time must necessarily 
elapse before these alterations can be 
brought into operation, it seems advisable 
that some means should be adopted to 


secure, or to enforce, the attendance of 
special jurors, whose neglect materially 
hinders the progress ©f the public busi- 
ness in the Supreme Court. To enforce 
the attendance of respectable gentlemen 
on the petit jury in criminal cases is, we 
apprehend, a hopeless case, so long as 
these juries are constituted as they now 
are. To show the opinion entertained 
on this subject, we may be permitted to 
mention an anecdote sufficiently illustra- 
tive of itself. Asking one day a friend 
of ours, whose name figures very fre- 
quently in the list of fines, why he exhi- 
bited so much lcpugnance to the dis- 
chaige of his duty as a juror, we received 
an answer sufficiently laconic : “ Better,” 
said lie, be fined five pounds than have 
iny pocket picked of a wateh worth 
titty!” — Sydney Gaz ., Oct. 17. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The. Lieut.- Governor. — Sir J. Frank- 
lin set out on his annual tour of inspec- 
tion on the 1st January. 

Wesleyan Chapel. — The corner-stone 
of a new Wesleyan chapel, in Hoburt 
Town, was laid on the 26th December, 
by Sir John Franklin, the lieut. -governor, 
in the piesence of 2,000 persons. 

Excursion to Mount Wellington. — A 
paity, consisting of Lady Franklin, Mrs, 
M'icoiiochie, Miss Franklin, the Hon. 
Mi. Elliot, the Rev. Mr. Lillie, Mr. J. 
Trice, and Mr. Frankland, made an ex- 
clusion to the summit of Mount Welling- 
ton in December last. On arriving at 
Sassatras Valley, a romantic little spot, 
at the head ot a secluded ravine, at the 
toot of the gieat northern buttress of 
Mount Wellington, the party commenced 
then journey on foot. A rude pathway, 
toirned by the descent of timber, climbs 
abruptly from near the head of the ravine, 
and by this track the party began the as- 
cent. Towards the summit ot the moun- 
tain, its whole tace is strewed with basal- 
tic rocks, piled, thrown down, fractured 
and rolled into every conceivable combi- 
nation of form. The atmospheric action 
having worn away the metallic consti- 
tuents trom the surface of these masses, 
leaving the hornblende and mica in high 
relief, their faces are rough, and afford 
sure footing. From the flag-staff at the 
summit, a noble landscape was seen. A 
substantial breakfast, and a siesta on the 
tutted mountain plants, enabled the party 
to examine the localities. Before de- 
scending from the mountain, Lady 
Franklin seated herself on the summit ot 
the cairn, which has been raised on the 
highest point, with the map of Van Die- 
men’s Land spread before her. 7 he 

entire horizon was beautifully clear, 
even the rugged chainfa of mpuntain® 
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uround Lake Pedder were painted in 
bright relief against the sky. The party 
commenced the descent, and reached 
Sassafras Valley without accidents, and 
arrived in Hobarton. A few days after, 
another party of ladies and gentlemen 
made a similar excursion by the same route. 
On their return, a portion of the party, 
consisting of Capt. and Mrs. Mackny, 
Mrs. Stuart, Lieuts. Macgregor, Dom- 
ville and Crookshank, and Mr. J. L. 
Burnett, separated, and determined to find 
their own way to the camp in Sassafras 
Valley. They, however, missed the route, 
and were benighted; a heavy thunder- 
storm came on ; the trees took fire, and 
the whole forest was in a blaze. Next 
day, an express was despatched to Hobar- 
ton, and a detachment of troops with 
hugles was sent in search of the wanderers. 
A roips of guides was formed, and the 
lm-.li was scoured; at length a faint 
“ coo-ee" was heard from a tangled gully. 
The detachment rushed towards the 
sound, and soon joined Capt. Maekay’s 
puity, consisting of himself, Mrs. Mackay, 
Mrs. Stuart, Lieut. Domville, and Mr. 
Bumctt, who, faint and hungry, were 
Hist about to break lip from their wretched 
bivouac, and to proceed in a direction 
which would have still more effectually 
lost them! Lieuts. Macgregor and Crook - 
'hank were shortly afterwards picked up 
in another quarter. The latter gentleman 
lan an imminent risk of destruction. He 
picceded the whole party; and having 
wry recently arrived in the colony, was 
|tntc unacquainted with the country, 
i’lie peculiar state of the atmosphere 
fave to the masses of smoke, lingering 
» the burning ravines at his leet, the ap- 
pearance of hays of still water; and, al- 
ured by this deceptive appearance, he 
'as enticed into one of those lugubrious 
pulleys, whose acquaintance is so studi- 
uisly shunned by the experienced tra- 
vellers of Van Diemen’s Land. After 
living for a considerable depth into the 
avino, he perceived that lie was nearly 
'nveloped by fire, and that it was ascend- 
"8 ! On endeavouring to retrace his steps, 
le found he was too much exhausted to 
hsengage himself from the ravine. He, 
io\vever, struggled on till he could go no 
10 further, when, summoning all his re- 
naming strength to give one last “coo-ee,” 
le was heard by Lieut. Macgregor. 
n losi of the “ Schak ." — The H. T. 
courier, January 12th, contains an account 
rom the master of the Schak, of the loss of 
hat vessel, off Cape Howe, on the 20th 
December, with the lives of the follow- 
JR individuals— Mr. John Iiaine, Mr. 
hos. Dean, Mr. Shephard, Miss Brown, 
tts Tyrell, Mrs. Toby, Mrs. Jennings, 
u»s. Williams and child, Thos. Brown, 
f 11, In a dead calm, with a heavy sea, 
strong current carried the vessel upon 


a reef, the anchors not holding. The veg- 
sel went to pieces, and the master, three 
passengers, eight of the crew and a boy. 
walked almost naked to Twofold Bay. 

Sir John Jcffcott . — The following par- 
ticulars of the death of Sir John Jeffcott, 
which appear in the H. T. Courier , Jan- 
uary 5, differ from those given in p. 118 — 
“ An outlet had been discovered from lake 
Alexandria to the sea, which he was en- 
gaged in examining, with Capt Blenkinsop 
and five seamen, in a whale-boat. It 
appears that, while so occupied, a quan- 
tity of whalebone was discovered lying 
on a dry beach, which Capt. Blenkinsop, 
not willing to quit so valuable a prize, 
stowed into his boat to such a degree, that 
she lost her buoyancy, and on coming into 
a heavy sea, swamped, when Sir John 
Jeffcott, Cupt. Blenkinsop, and two of the 
sailors perished: the rest, who were 
good swimmers, attained the shore. Thi 9 
formed Sir John Jeffcott’s third peril by 
water, within a narrow space of time. 
He was first wrecked in the Isabella, in 
proceeding to Spencer’s Gulf, and had 
taken his passage to return herein a vessel 
called the South Australian, which, lying 
outside the harbour to discharge cargo, 
was driven ashore in a gale. Sir John, 
at the period of the fatal occurrence, was 
preparing to return to this colony ; and 
we learn, at the same time, that the Colonial 
Advocate of the settlement of South 
Australia had united his name to the 
list of resignations and dismissals.” 

PORT PHILLIP. 

The recent accounts from this new 
settlement, are of a promising nature. 
The summer has been very warm, but the 
sheep are very healthy, and their increase 
100 per cent. Young wethers average 
not less than GOlbs. each, some being 
801bs. Many of our fellow- colonists, 
who have with their flocks squatted them- 
selves down at this land of promise, are 
about to visit Sydney, for the purpose of 
attending (he sale there of crown lands 
at Port Phillip. The stock-owners at Port 
Phillip, at present, appear to be in no 
want of money, inasmuch as they still 
refuse to dispose of the wethers for less 
than 25s. each, whilst in this colony they 
can be obtained for 12s. or 15s. each.— 
Bents News, Dec, 23. 


jUcto Zealand. 

The Rev. S. Marsden, in a visit to the 
eastern side of New Zealand, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the proceedings of 
the natives, and the character of the Euro- 
peans there : “ It is upwardsof seven years 
since my last visit. On my arrival here, I 
found two of the principal chiefs at open 
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war — Pomare and Titore ; in consequence 
of which, the whole island was in the 
greatest commotion. The chiefs from all 
parts have assembled, with their men, to 
support either Pomare or Titore. I have 
repeatedly visited both parties, with a view' 
of bringing them to terms of peace, but 
have not succeeded. The Rev. H. Williams 
has used every means in his power, but as 
yet without effect. There were 131 Euro- 
peans in Pomare’s Pa, or fortification, and 
a great number in Ti lore’s camp. These 
are generally men of the most infamous 
character; runaway convicts, and sailors, 
and publicans, who have opened grog- 
shops in the Pas, where riot, drunkenness, 
and prostitution are carried on daily. What 
will be the issue of the contest, cannot be 
foreseen. Pomare’s Pa is very strong • it 
appears to be Impossible for Titore to take 
it. A few days ago, Titore sent eight hun- 
dred men, in forty-two war-catioes, to attack 
Pomare’s Pa; but they returned, after 
much firing between both parties, without 
effect. Two war-canoes met, and engaged, 
when three men belonging to Titore were 
killed : two of them were brothers, and 
men of high rank.” 

Of the mission station, at Waimato, he 
gives an account, which is in strong con- 
trast with the preceding : “ I am at pre- 
sent at Waimato, which was formerly one 
of the most warlike districts in the island ; 
and I could not learn that one individual 
had joined the contending parties. Waimate 
is the most moral and orderly place I ever 
was in. A great number of the inhabitants, 
for some miles, have been baptized, and 
live like Christians. There are neither riots 
nor drunkenness, neither swearing nor 
quarrels ; but all is order and peace. The 
same effects J have observed to be pioduced 
by the Scriptures and labours of the mis- 
sionaries in other districts. My own mind 
has been exceedingly gratified with what I 
have seen and heard, and 1 have no doubt 
that New Zealand will become a civilized 
nation. I consider the missionaries, as a 
body, very pious, prudent, and laborious 
men,” 

Accounts have been received in Syd- 
ney, that the expedition under Baron de 
Thierry had completely failed, and that 
the Baron’s retainers, on their arrival, 
had to shift for themselves ; in fact, they 
were nearly destitute. All would have 
been well pleased to return to Sydney, but 
unfortunately were without the means. — 
Sydney Gaz. Jan. 13. 

The Baron, himself, however, gives a 
different account of the matter. He states 
that he arrived at New Zealand on the 
ith December, with his followers, and 
was warmly welcomed. After assembling 
some of the native chiefs, he found his 
claim to his territories warmly opposed 
under the influence of some of the white 


residents. The Wesleyan missionaries 
had purchased a portion of his lands over 
him, and Mr. Russell and Capt. Young 
had also purchased, in a full knowledge 
of his previous claim. The natives were 
thus induced to say, that they fully a( ._ 
knowledged having signed the deed ob- 
tained for him by Mr. Kendall, but that 
they did not receive the thirty six axes 
mentioned in it. The chief Nene (now 
called Thomas Walker) at length agreed 
to give him possession of a district, part 
of which had been re-purchased by Capt. 
Young, who acceded to the arrangement, 
on condition of receiving ,£100, to with- 
draw his pretentions. A few days after 
landing, the Baron took some of his men 
to the land, but they were seduced away 
by one of the white residents, and, in de- 
fiance of written stipulations, they deserted 
him, leaving him without artisans; the 
party releired to, telling them that they 
might “ snap their fingers” at the Baron, 
for that there was no law in New Zealand, 
I-Ic concludes his letter by saying : “ The 
Rev. Mr. Marsden foretold, with pro- 
phetic truth, what has happened with the 
bulk of my emigrants ; and had his advice 
to me been given before I had engaged 
to take them, I would have saved much 
money, and still more vexation, by trusting 
my first efforts chiefly to the New Zealand- 
ers, and leaving at Sydney the unprin- 
cipled people whom I was unfortunate 
enough to bring away.” 


gairttoirlj gjelaittn*. 

The Report of the American Board of 
Missions, on the condition and prospects of 
the mission here, states that, during the yent 
1836, the mission solemnized 1,350 Chris- 
tian marriages, admitted '212 natives to the 
church, and printed 157,929 books, and 
1 1,606,429 pages. The whole number of 
native church-members is 916; the num- 
ber received from the beginning is 1,078. 
The whole attendance in the congregations 
each Sabbnth, on an average, is 14,500, or 
about 900 to a congregation. Of theA r wmw 
Hawaii , a semi-monthly paper, 3,000 co- 
pies are circulated ; at Wailuku there were 
600 subscribers for this paper: the natives 
write more and more for its pages. A 
monthly publication of twelve pages, de- 
signed chiefly for children, was commenced 

a year ago. “ On the whole, though a 
work of vast magnitude remains to be done 
before the people will compare with civi- 
lized Christian communities in their social 
and domestic character, and general con- 
dition and habits, there is a constant and 
very perceptible improvement in all t es 
respects. In one respect, the islanders may 
take precedence of all civilized com muni 
ties : the manufacture, sale, and use f V 
dent spirits is prohibited on all the isla > 
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except Oahu ; and on that island a peti- 
tion was drawn up and signed by the 
chiefs, and more than 3,000 of the most 
respectable natives of Honolulu and its 
vicinity, asking the king to suppress en- 
tirely the sale, manufacture, and use of 
such spirits.” 

On the subject of the expulsion of the 
Homan Catholic pi iests, the Board says • 
“The Romish priests, who were banished 
from the islands some years since by order of 
the Native Government, returned to Ho- 
nolulu in a British vessel last spring, and 
were peremptorily ordered, by the acting 
governor of Oahu, to leave the islands in 
the same vessel in which they came, but 
refused to do so. On the facts being re- 
ported by tho governor to the king, who 
was then at Maui, the order to depart was 
confnmed, and coercive measures were 
employed, and the priests taken on bourd 
the vessel. The owner of the vessel, who 
was on board at the time, refused to receive 
them ; and, on being compelled to yield, 
both himself and the crew went ashore, 
carrying the flag with him, which he pre- 
sented to the British Consul, who burned 
it in the streets. Great excitement pi evaded 
at Honolulu in consequence of these 
events.” 


The Sandwich Island Gazette is becom- 
ing vehicle of information, and exhibits 
all the characteristics of a journal of a 
polished country. In looking over the 
files, full ot all the usual advertisements 
and notices of a busy sea port, it is im- 
possible not to reflect on the extraordi- 
nary change, which a few years, com- 
pautively speaking, have created in these 
remote islands. Hotels, libraries, warm 
baths, printing-offices, churches, theatres, 
auctions, all the circumstances and ac- 
companiments ot European civilization, 
are now to be found where Cook met 
with untutored savages, rude and unculti* 
'ated shores, and an untimely fate. A 
public meeting had been held to erect a 
'ght house on the island of Oahu, in 
honour of the distinguished navigator. 


Noon after six o’clock, on Tuesday 
evening, the sea fell very rapidly, about 
tight feet, leaving several vessels aground ; 
le we &ther was clear and pleasant. Ther- 
mometer at 74° barometer 30° 96', 

Sl b . ree “r? oin the N ‘ E - s Tiallyat in- 
vais. Hie water, after remaining sta- 
iary a few seconds, rose again to the 
’Hmary high-water mark, and at six 
t S forty minutes again receded four 
, pva> slx V 10 ' 169 perpendicularly, in twenty- 

sanm i, min , UteS \ lt then a S ain rose to the 
feet ^ as ^ e ^ ore > and fell again six 
four in h; r f e ln ^ hes ; t]le third time it rose 
fourth h n 8 .J ,gher than before ! after the 
(nth aJ1 the ebb and flow, which had 
t0 occupied about twenty-eight 


minutes each, gradually diminished and 
varied in time, flowing in ten and ebbing 
in twenty minutes ; this continued during 
the night, and part of Wednesday fore- 
noon ; the rapidity with which the water 
rose and fell varied considerably in diffe- 
rent parts of the harbour. At no time 
did the water rise above high-watermark, 
although it fell nearly six feet below Jow- 
water mark. Towards midnight the wind 
subsided and much rain fell, but there 
were no unusual atmospheric appear- 
ances, or any trembling of the earth ; the 
whole commotion appeared to be in the 
sea. The same phenomenon occurred at 
these islands in May 1819, without any 
earthquake here or at the other islands. 
— Sand iv. I. Gaz.,Nov. 18. 


fWatragaacar, 

On the I7tli September, the French 
ship Mathdde cast anchoi in the port of 
Tamatave , on the eastern coast of Mada- 
gascar, having on boatd the six ambassa- 
dors, who the previous year departed 
from lamarave, as deputies from the 
Queen to the courts of France and Eng- 
land They returned in good health. 
Gn landing, they were saluted with 
twenty-one guns, and received with great 
honour in the judge’s residence. They 
were extremely well attired, some in mili- 
tary uniforms, and some as civilians, 
the change in their appearance from 
what it was last year was most striking. 
An English gentleman in the town rel 
eeived an invitation from one of them. 
In one of the dinners so given, the gentle- 
man alluded to was placed by accident by 
the side of one of the young secretaries, 
who expressed a hope, that the visit of 
the deputies to Europe would work a 
happy change in the government ofMada- 
ga.>edi\ Ho never ceased to speak in 
raptures of the Europeans, and particu- 
larly of the fairer portion. In general, 
all who conversed with the deputies were’ 
highly pleased with their affable manners. 

It appears that the French corvette La 
Prevoyante is immediately to proceed to 
the bay of St. Augustin, on another part 
of the coast of Madagascar, not subject 
to the Queen Ranavala Manjaka. The 
character of the inhabitants is mild, and 
transactions with them were conducted 
with much facility, until, some little time 
since, they placed themselves in a posi- 
tion of hostility, owing to the ill-treat- 
ment they had experienced. 

The relations between this island and 
France has attracted much attention in 
the Mauritius papers. 

It appears that a civil war of extermi. 
nation is raging in the island, and the 
Queen Ranavala Manjaka’s troops are 
destroying every thing before them, men, 
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women, children, cattle and crops, with- 
out distinction. 

®ap£ of ©ooft ?t}op£* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lieut. Governor Stockenstrom . — The result 
of the action of Capt. Stockenstrom against 
Capt. Campbell (seep. 119), for a libel, 
has excited a great sensation, particularly 
on the frontier. Port Elizabeth and 
Graham’s Town were illuminated on the 
receipt of the intelligence. 

The Attorney- General, in summing up 
for the plaintiff, insisted on the contradic- 
tions in the testimony of the witnesses. 
He contended that the justification had 
not been made out any further than that 
the plaintiff’ had shot a Caffer, and was 
close to him, and that there was no evi- 
dence of his having dismounted and taken 
his gun from his servant. He also directed 
the attention of the court to the discrepancy 
between Pretonus’s evidence and his de- 
position, as to the age of the Caffer killed, 
and also as to his being armed. He main- 
tained, moreover, that the libellous matter 
containing the words “ Now Botha, we can 
revenge ourselves to-day; you for your 
brother, and I for my father,” had not 
been justified by the evidence in justifica- 
tion ; and, therefore, that the plaintiff was 
entitled to a verdict, with some damages, 
for this part of the libel. 

The Chief Justice, addressing Mr. 
Cloete, the counsel for the defendant, 
said, “ It is not necessary to call on you, 
Mr. Cloete, to sum up. Every question 
of law or fact connected with this case 
stands merger! in the plea of justification, 
which raises but one question of fact to be 
decided by the court as a jury. A jury 
never gives reasons for its opinion. Tins 
court has, at times, given reasons for its 
judgment; but in a question like this, 
considering, from the manner in which the 
justification has been so fully and satis- 
factorily made out, that it would be a per- 
fect waste of time to enter into observa- 
tions as to that fact, the court feel them- 
selves certified in at once declaring that 
there shall be a verdict for the defendant, 
with costs.” 

In the course of the trial, Mr. Justice 
Menxies observed : “ The issue we are 
trying is, did the plaintiff shoot a Caffer 
at the time that Caffer was unarmed ? and 
nothing more.” 

The S. A. Advertiser, March 28,^has 
given “a short history of the case,” in 
order ° to show how the hostile spirit 
manifested by certain parties against Capt. 
Stockenstrom originated, and how it has 
been nourished until it broke forth in a 
•torm of perjury, that threatened, at one 
moment, to overwhelm him.” This is 
done by extracting facts given in evidence 




by witnesses examined on oath, before the 
Supreme Court, in the regular course of 
judicial proceedings; depositions on 
outh made before magistrates; and do- 
cuments published and accessible to all. 
The object is to show that Capt. Stocken- 
strom has fallen n victim to a conspiracy 
got up against him out of revenge for the 
part he has taken in favour of the abori- 
gines. 

Caffcrlnnd. — A dispute, begun, carried 
on, and finished in a characteristic manner, 
between two Caffer Chiefs, Umkai and 
Pato, occurred last month. A petty cap. 
tain of Ilabaua’s family, tribe of Umkai, 
seized and carried off a young woman of 
the tribe of Pato. Pursuit was promptly 
made, the woman recovered, and the cap- 
tain or petty chief beaten by Palo’s people. 
Umkai espoused his cause, and demanded 
satisfaction for the affront, which was po- 
sitively refused; on which he attacked a 
kraal of Pato’s, near the Beka station, and 
carried oft' all the cattle. Pato’s people 
retaliated, and seized the cattle of two 
kraals belonging to Umkai; and to give 
him every opportunity of attempting a 
rescue, they slaughtered a beast on the 
nearest hill, then proceeded a little farther, 
and deliberately slaughtered another; but 
Umkai kept quiet. On the Mth, however, 
Umkai took another lot of cattle from 
Pato, whose people then seized a large 
herd, supposing them to he Umkai’s own, 
Umkai then sent a Pakati to Pato to pro- 
pose that each party should give up what 
they had taken, and the two chiefs met at 
Mr. Shepstone’s station, in whose presence 
the affair, after several hours’ consultation, 
was amicably settled, Umkai acknowledg- 
ing that he was wrong, that he had been 
the aggressor, and promising to settle all 
disputes hereafter in a friendly manner. 
The cattle were all restored, and the com- 
motion, which had spread over all that part 
of the country, terminated at once. Much 
credit is due to Mr. Shcpstone, who 
brought the chiefs face to face, when 
all was over, they requested him to com- 
municate the result to the Lieut. Gover- 
nor.— S. A. Adv. Feb. 7. 

Eastern Frontier .- The following Go- 
vernment minute dated March .St , 
been published: “His Ex. the .Govern*, 
with the concurrence of his Honour 
Lieut. Governor, has been pleased to di- 
rect that, in future, monthly retur "? s f 
be published, showing— the actual sta 
the civil relations between colonists of the 
Eastern Frontier districts and the n g 
bouring native tribes ; the . 

infringement, on either side, of * 
ing treaties with those tribes; the P 
Jars of all depredations committed in 
quarter during the preceding mon , 
means taken to recover the punder,^ 
procure redrew, together ‘ 1 ’ e ^% ier , 
or failure of those mentis } end 
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, n each case of depredation, due precau- 
t , 0 „ bad been taken to watch and guard 
the property which was stolen. These 
,t'turns will be compiled from the most 
authentic sources of information; and 
those whose duty it will be to furnish ma. 
u> nals for their preparation, will be held 
,irictly responsible, not only for the per- 
fect coirectness of the intelligence com- 
municated by them, but also for the faith- 
ful insertion in their reports of every par- 
ticular relative to the matters reported on, 
which, being supported by a reasonable 
degree of proof, shall have been brought 
within their knowledge. The object of 
the intended publication is, to prevent the 
public from being misled, from the want of 
official information, as to the true state of 
civil atlairs on the Eastern frontier ; and to 
afford to all persons who may have reason 
to believe or suspect that the published re- 
turns aio incorrect, paitial, or defective, 
the opportunity to disprove the statements 
therein contained, or to seek for such in- 
formation as shall set their suspicions at 
rest.” 

Sir John Herschell. — At a meeting of 
the South African Literary and Scientific 
Institution, on the LOth of March, the fol- 
lowing address was read to Sir John by 
one of the seci etaries : — 

“ To Sir J. F. W. Herschell, President 
of the South African Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution. 

“ The Council and Members of the South 
African Literary and Scientific Institution 
would respectfully express their deep re- 
giet that, by your approaching depaiture 
horn the colony, they must lose the sin. 
gular advantages bestowed on them by 
your holding during your residence here 
the office of their president. They most 
gratefully express their acknowledgments 
for the interest conferred on their meetings, 
by the notices which you have in that ca- 
pacity kindly laid before them in respect 
to tlie general progress of men in all the 
departments of science, and especially for 
the information at all limes liberally of- 
fered to them, in respect to those great di- 
visions of knowledge cultivated by your- 
iclf, and the varied incidents which your 
observations have continually presented. 
Lie Institution has been by your means 
brought into correspondence wnh eminent 
ln cn, and with societies for similar objects 
,n wber lands, and may thence expect to 
derive advantages beyond what it is enli- 
tled to claim by its limited resources and 
endeavours. The reports with which you 
have favoured the Institution on the sub- 
ject of Meteorology, and the proposals 
contained in them for the advancement of 
tiat science, have tended much to awaken 
a universal interest in its importance, and 
10 cotn bine and direct the efforts of obser- 
vers over the world. We assure you that 
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we shall ever remember the kind sympathy 
and interest you have shown in our en- 
deavours, and we hope that Providence 
will be watchful over you, and afford means 
and opportunities by which society may 
be still further benefited by your exer- 
tions, and may continue to afford that emi- 
nent place in its respect which the highest 
attainment and discoveries may cluim. 
We respectfully request your acceptance 
of a medal in gold, with the device of the 
Institution, as the only mark of respect at 
present in our power to bestow.” 

Sir John replied in terms expressive of 
his regret at leaving a country where he 
had lived three years in great happiness, 
in the enjoyment of an intei course of un- 
interrupted kindness on the part of those 
whom he met; anil of his continued inte- 
rest in the Institution, and of his readiness 
to forward measures for its benefit. 

The Emigrant Farmers. — Tue Zuid 
Afnkaan , of April 6th, publishes the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. J. P. Muller, of 
Swellendein, dated Port Natal, March 
16th, which confirms the account of the 
massacre of the emigrant farmers, of 
which some doubts had been entertained : 

“ We weie, on our arrival here, not a lit- 
tle alarmed on hearing from the missionary 
Owen, who was an eye-witness of the mas- 
sacre, that Mr. Relief had gone to Dingaan 
with sixty burghers, and some ‘ aebter- 
ryders,’ in order to eider into a treaty of 
peace with him; that the party was kindly 
received and treated by Dingaan until the 
fourth day, when, at the point of their de- 
parture, Dingaan prevailed upon them to 
take some milk, for which purpose they 
went to a certain spot unarmed, when they 
were suddenly attacked and barbarously 
murdered, upon which Dingaan immedi- 
ately sent the greatest pait of his force to 
the encampment of Maritz, which they at- 
tacked at the dawn of duy, while they were 
all asleep, murdering a gieat number, 
chiefly women and children — some say in 
all 210, others 170; the exact number I 
will, however, state in a future communi- 
cation. Young lliggar, who was trading 
with the farmers, is also murdered. The 
farmers, it is said, have gone out on a com- 
mando against Dingaan, and from this 
place upwards of 1 ,000 have also left to join 
them. The attack by Dmgaan’s people 
on the encampment only lasted until the 
farmers were in arms, when they imme- 
diately repelled the enemy, pursued them, 
and killed, as it is said, some thousands; 
the enemy, however, succeeded in taking 
some cattle. All the missionaries and 
Capt. Gardiner leave this ; mostly all are 
on board of the Mary. Capt. Gardiner 
handed a letter to the inhabitants here, 
from Government, purporting that the 
English Government will have nothing to 
do with this place.” 

(V) 
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REGIS T E R. 


Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

ABsKNTb-H REGULATIONS. 

Fort William , General Department* Jan. 
3, 1338. — The following Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in the first year of the reign 
of her present Majesty, is published for 
general information : — 

(Here follows Act 1 Victoria, cap. 47, 
entitled * An Act to repeal the Prohibi- 
tion of the Payment of the Salaiies and 
Allowances of the East- India Company’s 
Officers during their absence from their 
respective Stations in India;” dated 12th 
July 1837). 

The Hon. the President in Council hav- 
ing considered the terms of sections i. and 
ii. of the above Act, and also of para- 
graph 3 of a despatch from the Hon. Court 
of Directors,* is of opinion, that the 
exemption granted by that Act from the 
provision of the Act 33d George III., 
which prohibited the payment of any 
salary to servants of the lion. Company 
after the date of their departure from the 
presidency to which they might be attach- 
ed, may be granted to servants of either 
presidency, the members of Government 
excepted, who may havequitted or who may 
quit the same in consequence of sickness, 
under the rules established by the Gover- 
nor-general in Council, with the sanction 
of the Hon. Court, or who may proceed 
to another presidency not more distant than 
iheirown, for the purpose of embarking for 
Europe. Bui no new rules on this subject 
can be established hereafter to take eiTect 
before their approval by the Hon Couit. 

The President in Council, deeming it 
necessary, therefore, to declare the rules 
that have been passed under such sanction, 
and are still in force, and the modifica- 
tions made therein by the application to 
them of the Act in question, directs the 
following rules to be published, together 
with the Act 1 Victoria, cap. 47, for gene- 
ral information. 

Civil Servants. 

1 . Civil servants proceeding to the Capo 
of Good Hope, Mauritius, or the Island 
of St. Helena, or to any place within the 
limits of the East- India Company’s char- 
ter, with leave granted by the Govern- 
ments to which they are respectively at- 
tached, under medical certificates counter- 
signed by a member of the Medical Board 
at the presidency, shall, from the date of 

* Para. 3. The absentee regulations enacted by 
the Supreme Government, and approved by us, 
with the sanction of the Board of Commissioners, 
are those which you will observe m giving effect to 
the provision of this Act. 


the pilot leaving the vessel in which they 
embark, to the date of their return, pro . 
vided the period of absence do not exceed 
two years, draw the allowances of their 
respective offices, subject to the following 
deductions : 8 

If the salary exceeds Rs. 2,000 per 
mensem, one-sixth for one year, and for 
the second year one-fourth. 

If the salary do not exceed Its, f 2,(KX) 
per mensem, one-eighth for one year, 'and 
one-sixth for the second year. 

If the salary of office be not more than 
Its. 500 per mensem, no deduction shull 
be made for the first year, and if it be only 
so much more that the prescribed deduc. 
tion, at the rale of one-eighth, would re- 
duce the allowance drawn to less than 
Rs. 500 per mensem, only so much shall 
be deducted as will reduce the salary drawn 
to Its. 500 per mensem. After the fust 
year, a deduction of one-eighth shall be 
made from the salary of the officers re- 
ferred to in this rule. 

2. After the close of the second year, 
when the salary of office ceases, civil ser- 
vants, who may obtain an extension of leave, 
will draw the subsistence-allowance of 
their rank only ; but no such servant, ab- 
sent on leave on account of sickness, shall 
draw a Jess allowance as a civil servant out 
of employ than that of a junior merchant, 
viz . Sa. Rs. 224 per mensem. 

3. The maximum period for which any 
civil servant shall be allowed to draw the 
salary of office, or any part thereof, is two 
years from the date of embarkation ; and 
the offices of servants who may not return 
within that period will be vacant, and 
liable to be filled by fresh appointments. 
Civil servants who may so over-slay the 
period of tw'o years, provided they obtain 
an extension of leave, or account, to the 
satisfaction of the Government to winch 
they are attached, for the delay of their 
return, shall, as above provided, receive 
the subsistence-allowance of a servant ot 
their rank, subject to the exception above- 
specified in favour of junior servants; but 
if they continue absent in disobedience of 
an order to return, or without sufficient 
cause shown, that allowance also will he 
forfeited. 

4. Civil servants absent on leave on 
account of sickness, duly certified, if they 
proceed to England without returning to 
their presidency, may, as heretofore, apply 
to be admitted to furlough by the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, and the furlough 
will, in such cases, take effect from the 
date of leaving their presidency, conse- 
quently the allowances of office that may 
have been drawn by themselves or by their 
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^ents, after their departure, must in that 
case be re -adjusted, and ibe difference re- 
funded. 

5 . Civil servants desiring to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of the Act above re. 
(erred to, and to draw their allowances 
while absent on account of sickness under 
the above rules, will be required to give 
security, in such amount as may be re- 
quired by the Government, for the refund 
of any excess that may be drawn, either 
hv agents at the presidency or by them, 
selves, in case of their proceeding to Eu- 
rope on furlough, or otherwise coming 
under retrenchment. 

6. No second leave will he granted to 
any civil servant who has been absent be- 
yond sea for two years, until three years 
after the date of return from sea ; but if a 
c i vi 1 servant is compelled by sickness to 
piom'd to sea again within this period, 
,iltor having been absent less than two 
years, lie will be allowed to complete that 
pel i oil, drawing the proportion of salary 
allowed for the remaining time, as if the 
leave had been continuous. 

Military OJJicers holding Civil Situations. 

7. Military officers employed in the 
evil departments, and drawing a civil 
lllowance, are entitled, in common with 
officers holding stall situations in the mili- 
tary department, to draw the military pay 
.mil allowances of their rank while absent 
at sea, on leave under medical certificate, 
and likewise one-half of the difference be- 
tween such allowances and the civil or 
staff pay of the offices to which they stand 
appointed. 

s - The above allowances are to be drawn 

for a total period not exceeding two years 
bom the date when the vessel in which 
mkIi officers embaik may leave the presi- 
dency or otliei port of dcpartuie; and tfie 
iivil situation held by any officer who shall 
"ot return within that period shall be con- 
adored vacant 

T Ibe rules for furnishing medical ccr- 
t'licates and for regulating the forms and 
iiianner of drawing military allowances 
y n,,, S absence on leave, have been laid 
down in general orders in the military de- 
partment. 

10. The civil auditor will pass the hills 
0 officers on leave beyond sea, under 
lc *d certificate, for the portion of their 
l'" | >alar y which they are permitted to 
aw by those rules, in like manner as is 
' ° V1 C( C ‘ V| 1 servants proceeding to 
a on medical certificate ; hut it is hciehy 
ovufd, that civil allowances shall not 
fuller 11 a mi, ‘ tar y officer under this 
a ter the date of departure beyond 

viousl " ■* bl! ? urit y sha11 **Hrn pre- 
I,, . ? in such amount as may be 

Xul by Government, 

j j kcOesiastical Department . 

Chaplains proceeding to any place 


beyond sea for the benefit of their health 
under die rules prescribed for officers of 
the ecclesiastical department, shall, in rei- 
pect to the proportion of allowances to be 
drawn during the period of absence, as 
also in respect to the conditions and period 
for which such allowances are to he drawn, 
and likewise in respect to the allowances 
to be drawn in case of their not returning 
within two years, be subject to the same 
precise rules as civil servants proceeding to 
any place beyond sea on sick leave. 

Pilots. 

12. The following rules have been esta- 
blished for members of the pilot service 
under the sanction of the lion. Couit of 
Directors. 

13. Members of the pilot service, w hose 
state of health may require a voyage to 
sea, or who may on that account desire to 
leave the presidency, shall submit applica- 
tion for the same through the master-atten- 
dant to the Marine Board, forwarding with 
the application a certificate from the ma- 
line surgeon or assistant surgeon; the Ma- 
mie Boaid may grant leave for any period 
not exceeding three months, and the party 
availing himself of it, may draw, while 
absent on such leave, his entire pay and 
allowances, without deduction. If the leave 
solicited exceed the period of three months, 
the medical certificate must he countersign- 
ed by a member of the Medical Board, and 
the sanction of Government will be requited 
to enable the pilot to proceed to the Cape, 
or elsewhere, under the following rules. 

14 Branch pilots, master pilots, mates 
and volunteers, compelled by sickness, 
duly certified, to proceed to tire Cape, or 
elsewhere beyond sea, within the limits of 
the lion. Company’s charter, shall he en- 
titled to draw the reduced allowances, and 
to receive the passage-money allotted to 
their rank in the lollowing table •. 

Monthly Passage 
Allowances.* Money. 

Branch Pilot ... Sa. Its. 500 500 

Master ditto 250 400 

Mate ditto 120 350 

Senior 2d Mate 80 320 

Junior ditto 70 300 

Volunteer 60 300 

15. Pilots authorized to proceed to Eng- 
land for the benefit of their health, will 
receive passage-money, and draw allow- 
ances, as heretofore, from the date of the 
vessel in which they embark leaving her 
pilot for sea, as follows : 


Passage 

Allowance. 


Branch Pilot 

.... Sa. Us. 1,435 

5 

Master ditto ..... 


14 

Mate ditto 


8 

Senior 2d Mate., 

663 

13 

Junior ditto 


2 

Volunteer 

478 

7 


* These allow.nu es are to be subject to the sub- 
scription to the Pension Fund. 
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Allowances payable during Sick Leave in 
Europe. 

Branch Pilot,,. Sa. Rs. 200 per month. 


Master 


ditto. 

First Mate 

50 

ditto. 

Second ditto 

40 

ditto. 

Volunteer 

40 

ditto. 


16. Members of the pilot service absent 
at the Cape, or elsewhere, under the rule 
for such absence above staled, will be re- 
quired to return to India at the end of six 
months from the date of their leaving Cal- 
cutta, unless they forward to die Marine 
Board a renewed certificate from the colo- 
nial surgeon, or other principal medical 
officer of the place where they may be re- 
siding, stating that a prolonged residence 
is necessary for complete recovery. 

17. A member of the pilot service ab- 
sent under the above rules may, provided 
he forwards renewed medical certificates 
every six months as required in the preced- 
ing rule, continue absent from India for a 
total period not exceeding two years, draw- 
ing during absence the allowance stated, 
either through his agents at Calcutta, or by 
bill signed in the presence of a magistrate 
at the place where he may be residing, and 
certified to be so signed on the date speci- 
fied. The bills may be drawn in duplicate, 
and will be payable to the order of the 
pilot ; provided, however, that no pilot 
shall be allowed to benefit by this provi- 
sion, uuless he shall give security to such 
amount as may be prescribed by Govern- 
ment to cover any refunds to which he may 
become liable, in case of proceeding to 
Europe, or of over-receipt by agents. 

18. Any member of the pilot service 
who shall be absent beyond sea for a period 
exceeding two years, shall, from the date 
of the expiration of the two years, be consi- 
dered as suspended from the service. It 
will remain to be decided, upon his return 
at any subsequent date, whether lie shall 
be restored, or not, accordingly as he shall 
be able to satisfy the Marine Board and 
Government that he used all possible exer- 
tions to return within the time fixed, but 
failed to do so from causes beyond his con- 
trol. 

General Rule. 

19. Under the authority of the provisions 
contained in the latter purt of clause i. Act 
1 Victoria, cap. 47, it is further provided, 
in respect to all the above classes of officers, 
that, if they embark with the permission 
of Government, at any other presidency 
than their own, or at any other place or 
port in India, provided that it be not more 
distant from their station than the ports of 
their own presidency, the date for the com- 
mencement of the operation of the above 
rules for sick leave beyond sea, shall be 
that of actual embarkation at such place or 
port, and not that of leaving the fiomier of 
their own respective presidency, and the 
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same privilege in respect to the date of lea v 
ing India, will be granted to officers of the 
several services referred to embarking at 
other presidencies or places in India » 0 t 
more distant from their station than the 
ports of their own presidency, with th e 
leave of Government previously obtained 
for the purpose of proceeding to Europe 
on furlough, or of retiring from the service 
altogether. 

20. In the above rules, no provision is 
made for the ease of servants of the classes 
mentioned resigning the service, after leav- 
ing their presidency with the permission 
of the Government, in consequence of sick- 
ness. The case of such persons has been 
considered by the President in Council to 
require a new rule, which, under the terms 
of the Act, n quires to be submitted lor the 
confirmation of the Hon. the Court of Du 
rectors before it can lake effect. It is ac- 
cordingly declared, that the security to lie 
given by servants as the condition of their 
drawing allowances while absent from their 
presidency, must provide for the case of 
such retirement, and the servants mint 
bind themselves to refund the whole of the 
allowances so drawn, in case of their resig- 
nation and departure for Europe without 
ptevious return to their presidency, pro- 
vided that the new rules to be established 
should require such refund. 

Pilots, Additional Rule. 

Jan. 24.— The allowances mated in the 
14th and 15th paragraphs of the Rules 
published in the general department under 
date the 3d instant, as to be drawn by 
members of the pilot service, will he paid 
in sicca rupees to those members only wlm 
were in the service before the 17th June 
1835, and to those who entered the service 
after that date, they will be passed for the 
same amount ir Company’s rupees. The 
passage money to members of the pilot sei* 
vice of both the above classes will be paid 
in Company’s rupees ; the entry of sicca 
rupees before these allowances being an 
erratum. 

ATTENDANCE AT PUB LIC OFFICES. 

G neral Department , Dec. 27, 1837.— 
The lion, the Deputy Governor ot Be", 
gal directs that the following Resolution 
be published for general information : 

Resolution. — The Chamber of Com- 
merce having brought to the notice of Go- 
vernment that inconvenience is experience 
from irregularity in the hours of atten- 
dance at the different public offices, » ,L 
Hon. the Deputy Governor of Bengal n 
pleased to prescribe that the hours of bu 
siness in alt public offices shall b® at ,1C 
least six hours in the day, and ordinari y 
from 10 to 4. It is understood to be ne- 
cessary for the convenience of the ^,,arc,l, 
tile community, that the Custom 
shall be open at lOo’clock. If in any 0 1 
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office, from the difficulty of obtaining the 
f tt rly attendance of a due proportion of the 
establishment, business cannot conveni- 
t ,„tly commence before 1 1 o’clock, the 
bead of such office shall give notice of that 
being the hour at which the office will 
open, and that it will continue open for 
tbe transaction of business until 5 p.m. 

It is expected that the head of every 
oilice will always be present to examine 
and countersign the book of attendance 
kept as a check upon the establishment. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE IN THE LOWER 
PROVINCES. 

Judicial Department, Jan. 2, 1838, — It 
is hereby notified for general information, 
that the jurisdiction of the Superintendent 
of Police in the Lower Provinces extends 
to the following districts, viz — Backer- 
gunge, Bancoora, Baraset, Behar, Beer- 
bhoom, Bhaugulpore, Gogra, Burdwan, 
Dacca, Dinagepore, Ptirreedpuro, Iloogh- 
1 v, Jessore, Malda, Midnapore, Monghyr, 
Mooisbedabad, Mymensingb, Noacolly, 
Nuddea, Patna, Pubna, Purnea, llijesba- 
bje, Rungpore, Sarun, .Sncar Cbumparun, 
Slialrtbad, Sylliet, Tippeiali, Tirhoot, and 
21-Pergunnahs. 

OVFRLAND POSTAGE. 

General Department, Jan, 17, 1838. — 
The Government of India having received 
liom the Hon. the Court of Directors a 
copy of a letter addiessed to the secretary 
to the Postmaster-general in England, to 
the Hon. Comt, dated lltli Sept. 1837, 
from which it appears that an Act (1 Vic- 
toria, cap 7G) had been passed by the 
lhitish Parliament for regulating the 
postage to be leVied on letters transmitted 
between the United Kingdom and India 
by her Majesty’s Mediterranean packets, 
the President in Council deems it neces- 
sary to publish, tor general information, 
the rates of postage established thereby, 
in supercession of those established by 
clause xxxiv. of Rules for the manage- 
ment of the Post-office department, passed 
by the Right Hon. the Governor general 
of India in Council on the 30tli Aug. 
1837. 

The following are the orders contained 
in the letter above referred to, to which 
the Postmaster-general and postmasters 
m the different presidencies of India are 
hereby required to give attention . 

“ The Act 1st Victoria, cap. 76, hav- 
ing authorized a postage of Is. single, 2s. 
double, 3s. treble, and 4s. for an ounce 
weight, and for every quarter of an ounce 
beyond that weight the postage of a single 
letter, upon all letters passing between any 
port in the Red Sea or Persian Gulf and 
die East- Indies, which are not conveyed 
lw or from the United Kingdom by her 
Majesty’s Mediterranean packets, I am 


commanded by the postmaster-general to 
request you will move the Court Of Direc- 
tors to give instructions to their post- 
masters irt India to demand this rate upon 
all letters, which shall not be enclosed in 
the mails despatched from Falmouth for 
the East- Indies, which will be made up in 
boxes, marked ‘East-India mail from the 
United Kingdom, by her Majesty’s Medi- 
terranean packets,’ with the exception of 
letters put into the post-offices of the 
United Kingdom, which shall be address- 
ed to India, via Marseilles, and upon 
which, as the postage alluded to would 
have already been paid in this country, no 
additional rate should be demanded. Let- 
ters of this description can be easily dis- 
tinguished from their having the post- 
maik of the town in the United Kingdom 
at winch they were posted, in addition to 
the address of via Marseilles. With the 
exception of these two classes — namely, 
letters contained in the mail boxes, and 
those addressed via Marseilles— all letters 
conveyed to the East Indies by packet, 
will be liable to the charges in question, 
which can only be collected by the Com- 
pany’s postmasters from the persons to 
whom they are addressed in India. 

“ With respect to the return corres- 
pondence, this rate must not be taken in 
India on either of the two classes of let- 
ters befoie-mentioned, whether they shall 
he simply addiessed to the United King- 
dom, or passing through it to countries 
beyond, or whether directed to it via Mar- 
seilles, as the postage can be collected in 
this country. On all other letters, how- 
ever, the rate must he demanded at the 
time the letter is posted in India, as the 
only means of seeming the charge, the 
Post-office having no method of collecting 
it in the countries to which the letters will 
be addressed.” 

Under the above orders, inland-postage 
only will be leviable in India on lettersar- 
rivmg from or received for transmission to 
the United Kingdom, via uny port in the 
Red Sea or Peisian Gulf. If letters ar- 
rive from or are addressed to any other 
place than the United Kingdom, so that 
the postage will not he leviable therein, 
the following rates will be levied in India, 
at the place of deliveiy, or of receipt for 
transmission : 

Letters or Sealed Packets of any description. 

Single — Not exceeding 1 tola weight — 8 annas. 

Double— Not exceeding li tola weight— I rupee. 

Treble— Not exceeding tola weight— 1 rupee 

8 annas. 

Single Postage being added for each additional 
j tola weight. 

Note.— Eight annas has been assumed as equal 
to one shilling 

A scale, according to weight, has been 
substituted for the rule regarding single 
and double letters, for uniformity with the 
system generally in force in India, and 
because the. postmasters have not the 
means of discriminating between single 
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and double sheets : 3 tolas also have been 
assumed as equivalent to an ounce. 

No ship postage, under schedule B, 
Act No. XVII, of 1837, will be leviable 
in India on letters transmitted in the man- 
ner provided for in these rules, notwith- 
standing that they may have been con- 
veyed, or may be forwarded between India 
and the Red Sea or Persian Gulf in sail- 
ing vessels. 

The orders received hitherto, contain- 
ing no provisions in respect to newspa- 
pers, pamphlets, or other unsealed packets 
ot printed papers, transmitted via the Red 
Sea or the Persian Gulf, these will be 
subjected in India to no charge beyond 
that of inland-postage duty. 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

Judui'd and Revenue Department, Jan . 
23, 1 838. — Resolution. — The President of 
the Council of India in Council having 
been pleased, on the 4th ultimo, in con. 
fortuity with Section 2, Act No. XXIX, 
of 1837, to delegate to the Deputy Gover- 
nor of Bengal all the powers given to the 
Governor-general in Council by that act, 
the Deputy Governor has resolved, that in 
the districts comprised in the Bengal divi- 
sion of the presidency of Fort William, the 
vernacular language of those districts shall 
be substituted for the Persian in judicial 
proceedings, and in proceedings relating 
to the revenue, and the period of twelve 
months from the 1st instant shall be al- 
lowed for effecting the substitution. 

Ilis Honour is sensible that this great 
and salutary reform must be introduced 
with caution, involving, as it does, the 
complete subveision of an old, deeply- 
rooted system. 

He, therefore, vests the various heads 
of departments with a discretionary power 
to introduce it into their several offices, 
and those respectively subordinate to them, 
by such degrees as they may think judi- 
cious, only prescribing that it shall be com- 
pletely carried into effect within the period 
above-mentioned. 

For his Honour’s information, a report 
of the progress made in the introduction 
of this measure will he required on the 1st 
July next, and again on the 1st Jan. 1839. 

Ordered, that a copy of the above reso- 
lution be transmitted to the general depart- 
merit for the issue of instructions to the 
above effect, in respect to the offices sub- 
ject to that department. 

COL. rater’s MEMORIAL — MILITARY 
RETIRfMENTS. 

Head- Quarters, Simla , Feb. 2, 1838. — 
The following letter from the Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India, in 
the military department, is published for 
the information of those officers who con- 
curred in the memorial addressed by Col. 
V. Raper, of the 70th regt. N. 1., to the 
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Hon. the Court of Directors, praying 
“ that the three years granted for fur- 
lough may be included in the periods pre- 
scribed by the Hon. Court, as entitling 
their officers to pensions.” ° 

To the Adj. General of the Army. 

Sir:— I am directed by the Hon. the 
President in Council to acquaint you, for 
the information of his Exc. the Comman- 
der-in-chief, and for communication to the 
parties concerned, that the Hon. the 
Court of Directors have declined to com- 
ply with the prayer of the memorial from 
Col. Raper and other officers, which ac- 
companied your assistant’s letter, No. 
725 of the 29th Dec. 1836 ; but have, at 
the same time, granted additional advan- 
tages to the senior officers of the army, in 
respect of retiring pension, as announced 
in G.Os. No. 258 of this dute. # 

Fort William, 29th Dec. 1837. 

LOCAL HORSE. 

Camp , Paneeput , Feb. 28, 1838. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor- general is 
pleased to sanction an increase to the Rt 
corps of Local Horse, of an additional or 
tenth resallah, into which will be incor- 
porated such number ot the forty sowars, 
originally raised in the civil department 
for Jhcend, and now employed in the 
Bhuttce country, as may he found in every 
respect fit for the service. 

BREVET MAJOR-GENERALS. 

Camp Kayrah, March 19, 1838. — T he 
following paragraphs of a military letter 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors to 
the address of the Governor- General of 
India in Council, dated 19th Dec. last, 
are published in G.Os. for the information 
ot the army. 

Paia. 7. — “ We have no objection to 
the promotion to the local rank of major- 
gencidl of the colonels ot Her Majesty’s 
army, seiviug in India, whow'ere senior 
as such to colonels of our army, promoted 
to the rank of major-general by the brevet 
of the 10th Jan. 1837. 

8. “ Under the special circumstances 
in which local major-generals are placed, 
we consent to their being considered as 
eligible to continue to reside in India, 
and to hold those brigade commands 
which they would have held had their pro- 
motion not taken place ; provided always 
that no interference be permitted with the 
commands on the general staff, allotted 
to the major-generals, or brigadier generals 
and brigadiers of the Queen’s and Com- 
pany’s troops respectively.” 

NEW MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL* 

General Department, March 19> 1838. 
— The Hon. the Court of Directors having 
appointed Andrew Amos, Esq., to be 
♦ See last vol. Register, p. 247* 
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fourth ordinary member of the Council of 
India, and the Hon. Andrew Amos, Esq., 
having arrived at this presidency in the 
ship /? oharts, the said Andrew Amos, 
Esq., has accordingly this day taken the 
oaths and his Reatas fourth ordinary mem- 
ber of the Council of India, under the usual 
salute from the ramparts of Fort William. 

March 21. — The Hon. the Court of Di- 
leetors having appointed William Wilber- 
force Bird, Esq., to be a member of the 
Council of India, to succeed provisionally 
in the event of a vacancy occurring during 
the absence of T. C. Robertson, Esq., 
and a vacancy having so occurred by the 
death of the lion. Henry Shakespear, 
Esq., the said William Wilberforcc Bird, 
Esq., has this day taken the oaths and his 
seat as third ordinary member of the 
Council of India, under a salute from the 
ramparts of Fort William. 


INMAN LAW COMMISSION. 

Legislative Department , March 26, 1838. 
—I he Hon. the Court of Director** having, 
with the approbation of the Right Hon, 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of Trnlia, 
recommended the appointments ol Frede- 
rick Millett, Esq , of the Bengal civil ser- 
\ice, as member, and James C. C. Suther- 
land, Esq., as secretary, of the Indian 
Law Commission ; 

The Hon. the President of the Council 
of India in Council, with the concur- 
rence of the Right Hon. the Governor- 
general of India, has this day been pleased 
to appoint Frederick Millett, Esq., to he 
a member of the Indian Law Commis- 
sion, and James C. C. Sutherland, Esq., 
to be secretary to the said commission in 
the place of xMr. F. Millett. 

allowances of officers of her ma- 
jesty’s SFRVICE. 

F°,t William , April 9, 1838. — The 
Hon. the President in Council is pleased 
to direct, that the allowances of officers of 
Her Majesty’s Service removed from one 
presidency to another, shall, up to the 
date of their departure from the presi- 
dency, at which they are serving, he go- 
'erned by the regulations of that presi- 
dency, and subsequently by those of the 
presidency to which they are trans- 
ferred-- G. Os. Gov. Gen., No. 1.50, of 
c lJ ,, Jll 'y JS36, are in consequence can- 
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Ixi'of 2 in,S' damcsY ™ng to officiate as am 
C. iHJ" Law, Commission, in room of 
. ' ' ca,led U P to Supreme Council 

lectnr'u JtJ Uleem Ooll&h to be deputy 

l(pg - IX * of 183 3’ 111 ri'lah A Lmgl 
tor under i v® Gru X ther to 1)6 deputy col 

m tk R , g ' l ’ of I8 ^> in zillah Furruckat 
-('H, A e Si iJ°c lngofflcors to ^ postmasters, 
VV -^rdon i; Surg8 \^’ BeattIe ' a t Allahab, 
at Allychur- i Rt Mirzapore; G. Paton, m 
y{ ’ nur * J. Goss, at Futtehgurh; J. Jacks 
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at ^, ha ^ porej J * B - Dickson, in charge of civil 
medical duties, to officiate at Saugor ; Brigade 
Major Capt. H. Hay, at Bareilly ; Lieut, and Adj. 
J. Skinner, 1st Local Horse, at Hansi. 

March 6. Mr. T. J. Turner to be commissioner 
of Agra division. Mr. Turner to continue to offi- 
ciate as a member of Sudder Board of Revenue till 
further orders. 

Mr. R. Lowther to be commissioner of Allahabad 
division. 

7; Capt. 1'. D. Carpenter, superintendent of ex- 
Ilajah of Coorg, to exercise powers of a joint 
magistrate and deputy collector of Benares. 

10. Lieut. D. Ross, assistant to resident at Gwa- 
lior, to officiato as superintendent of Bhuttee terri- 
tory, during absence of Capt. Thoresby, or until 
further orders. 

13. Mr. O. T. Lushington to be magistrate and 
collector of Etawali, from date on which Mi. S. G. 
Smith vacated the appointment. Mr. Lushington 
to continue to officiate as magistrate and collector 
at Bareilly till further orders. 

Ml G. F. Harvey to be magistrate and collector 
of Ailygurh, ftoin date on which Mr. T. P. Wood, 
cock may vacate the appointment. 

Mr. E. H. Moriaml to be civil auditor, North- 
western Provinces, in sue. to Mr. G. F. Harvey. 

Mr. M R. Gubhins to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Allahabad. Mr. Gubbms to 
continue to officiate, with powers of ajomt magi*-- 
tiate and deputy col lei tor in (barge of Eerozcnore 
liergunnahs ofGoorgaou district, till further orders. 

Mr.W H Benson to officiate as lude of Meerut 
order*’ Mr ‘ fl yn ’ s ahscnce on leave, or til] further 

Mr. G. T. Lushington to officiate ns magistrate 

Ben son l V?n f* !! arei,ly 1 durui g absence of Mr. 
Henson, or till further orders. 

P ’ Goad t0 b * special deputy collcitor 
in zillah Myrnunsing and Dacca, v. Mr. M W 
L arrut hers dec. 

tC 156 , l* rW dc P«tv collector 

ltU,,ei,0rc ' B-Wa. *"•* 

Mr. G U. Vule to offieiateas special deputy col- 
Mr t0 r-° f ^ymwns iig and Dacca during absence of 
Mr. Goad, or until further orders 

Mr. W. Onslow to be a joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector in Behar. 

shahyc'* J ‘ H ’ Graham t0 ** a ditto ditto in Raje- 
Mr. F. B. Kemp to be a ditto ditto in Tippcrah. 

i h ? ,,r 1° CX f, rdse i ,owors of a ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector at Pubna, v.Mr Vule 
and likewise rineeted to complete special dutv 
winch was assigned to Mr Vule on 3d Jan. 1037. * 
*>. Mr. Henry Vmsittart to Ik- an assistant under 
commissioner of 12th or Bhaugulpore division. 

26\ Lieut. R. s. Dobbs to Ihi superintendent of 
Nuggur division of Mysore territory, v. Mr. H. 

Mokes. Lieut. Dobbs to continue to officiate as 
ther orders Cnt ° f t hiUledroo S division, until fur- 

Capt. I. Briggs to be 3d assistant to commissioner 

J r government of ten itories of IUI. the Rajah of 
Mysore, v. Lieut. Dobbs. J 

B ; D n evoreux to , he 4th assistant to ditto 
a,ui to offlrlaleas 3d a S s IS - 
11 Montgomery to officiate as 4th 
assistant to commissioner. 

& M !!‘ A ' to be an assistant to register of 
courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 

Mr. H Atherton to officiate as joint magistrate 
f dde P”t y collector at Rajcshahy during absence 
of Mr. Dirom, or until further orders. 

Beerbhoom Seyn ® Uksh l ° ** SUdder ameen in Zll,ah 

'e r T ? rren * he deputy secretary to 
Government of India and Bengal in si-cret and po- 
litical department, v. Mr.Trevelyan ; to takccrfect 
irom date of his departure. 

Mr. Lane Magnac to do duty in office of secre- 
tary to Board of Customs, Sait and Opium, until 
further orders. 

30. Mr. Wale Byrn to offieiateas deputy collector 
of Calcutta, during absence of Mr Francis. 

Lieut. R.W. C, Doolan to officiate as principal 
assistant to commissioner at Saugor, until further 
orders. 
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April 3. Mr. C. Grant to officiate, until further 
orders, as joint magistrate and depul y collector at 
Noacolly. in room of Mr.C. T. Davidson. 

4. Mr. J. P. Grant, deputy secretary to Govern- 
ment of India in judicial and revenue departments, 
to officiate as deputy secretary in general, secret, 
and political departments of Government of India. 

Mr. G 0. Plowdcn to continue to officiate as de- 
puty secretary to the Government of Bengal in 
judicial and revenue departments. 

Mr. H. V. Bayley to be special assistant in gene- 
ral, secret, and political department*. 

Assist. Surg. Henry Taylor to be postmaster at 
Gyah. 

Messrs. A Boss, H Vansittart, and W. Muir, 
writers, are reported qualified for the public ser- 
vice by proficiency m two of the native languages. 
They are to be attached, the two former to the 
Bengal presidency, and the latter to the North- 
western Provinces. 

Mr. VV. 1.. M. Toone, of the civil service, report- 
ed his return to this presidency from England on 
the 15th March. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson, the resident at Nepal, re- 
ported his having resumed charge of the residency 
from Mr. A. Campbell, on the 5th March. 

The services of Mr. H. Stokes, lately superin- 
tendent of Nuggur, under the commissioner of 
Mvsore, have been replaced at the disposal of the 
Government of Fort St. George. 

Furloughs, SfC — Jan. 13. Mr. R. H. P. Clarke, 
leave of absence for twelve months, from 2uth 
Nov. 1837, for health —March 1. Mr. R.C Glyn, 
to visit hills north of Dehra, for six months, lor 
health —7. Mr. W. S. Donnithorne to proceed to 
the hills, for twelve months, for hialth. ■Mr. C. 
W. K inloch, to hills north of Dehra, till 5th Nov. 
next, for health.— 10. Capt. C Thorcsby, supcun- 
tendent of Bhuttee territory, from 2d April to lath 
Nov. next, to visit Mussooree.— 13. Capt. M. 
Smith, principal assist, to commissioner in Saugor 
district, to sen, from Bombay, for nine months, 
for health.— Mr. M. S. Tierney, to visit hills north 
of Dehra, till 1st Dec. next, for health.— 21. Mr. 
Henry Walter's leave to Europe cancelled, at his 
own request. — 23. Mr. C. J. 11. Graham, to Cape, 
for two years, for health.— 27- Mi. C. Tottenham, 
to N.S. Wales vui Mauritius or Cape, for two years, 
for health.— 30. Mr. Charles Francis, to Singapore, 
for three months, tor health. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April A. The Rev.W. Palmer, A.n., to be junior 
presidency chaplain, from 17th Feb. last. 


military appointments, 

PROMO L’lONS, &C. 


(By the President in Council). 

Fort William, Mttrrh 19, 1838. — 8 th L.C. Lieut, 
and B rev. Capt. G. A. Barbor to be capt of a troop, 
and Cornet C. G. Fagan to be lieut.. from 20th 
Feb. 1838, in sue. to Capt. C. H. White transl. to 
inv. estab. 

‘mpernum. Cornet F.W. Drummond brought on 
effective strength of cavalry. 

74 th N.J. Capt. Andrew Spens to be major, 
Lieut. II W. Leacock to be capt. of a comp., and 
Ens. C. Gouion to be lieut., from 1st March 10.18, 


in sue. to Maj. H. Haikcnwe dec. 

Assist. Surg. James Anderson, m.d., to perform 
medical duties of civil station of Beerbhoom, v. 
Assist. Surg G Rae placed, at his own request, at 
disposal ot Com.-in-cnief 

Lieut. John Gilmorp, corps of engineers, to take 
temporary charge of Burrisuai division. 

Regt. of Artillery. lst-Lieut. and Brev. Capt. 
Joseph Turton to be capt., v. Capt. L. Burroughs 
retired, with rank from Kith Oct. 1837. v. Capt. E. 
C. T B. Hughes dec.— 2d-Lieut. W K. Warner to 
be lst-lieut., v. lst-Lieut. and Brev. Capt. G. J. 


Cook son dec. 

Supermini. 2d- Lieut. John Mill brought on effec- 
tive strength of regt. of artillery. 


Assist. Surg. John M'Gaveston to be surgeon, v. 
Surg. G. G. Campbell retired, with rank from 1st 
March 1838, v. Surg. J. Turner retired. 


Lieut. J. Whiteford, 65th N.l , placed at dispo- 
sal of Government of Bengal, for puriiose of being 
employed in Thuggee department In Moorshedabad 
circle. 

Match 28,- Cadet of Infantry C. T. Chamber- 
lain admitted on estab., and proin. to ensign. 

March 31.— Assist. Surg J. S. Login, m.d., to 
have temporary charge of medical duties of civil 
station of llooghly, during absence or Dr. Wise. 

April 2.— Infantry. LSeut.Col and Brev. Col.W, 
H. Kemm to be colonel, from 11th Nov. 1837, v. 
Col. (Maj. Gen.) Robert Button, c.B., dec.— Major 
James Eckford to be lieut. col., v. Lieut. Col. and 
Brev. Col. W. H. Kemm prom., with rank from 
21st Jan. 1038, v. Lieut, Col. James Watkins re- 
tired. 

4 th L.C Capt.Wm Burlton to lie major, Lieut, 
ami Brev. Capt. Charles O il us to be capt. of a 
troop, and Cornet George Jackson to be lieut., 
from 2fith Mai ill 1838. m sue. to Major John Bar- 
clay traiisf. to inv. estab. 

Supernum. Cornet F. N. Edmonstoue brought 
on clfeitive strength of cavalry. 

(if A N.l. Capt. I. G. Drummond to lie major , 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. D. C. KeiHer to be capt. of 
a loini) , and Ens. Bernard Cary to be lieut., from 
21st Jan. 1833, m sue. to Major J. Eckford prom. 


47 th N I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. H. T. Raban 
to be capt. of a comp., and Ens.W. D. Goody ar to 
be lieut , from 2d March 1338, in »uc. to Capt. and 
Brev. Maj T. Bolton doc. 

Assist. Surg John Smyth, m d , to be surgeon, 
from J7ih Mari h 1338, v. surg. Robert Tytler, 
m.d., dec. 

Major J. G. Drummond, 6th N.I., placed at dis- 
posal of Right Hon. the Governor -general, forpur- 

K >se of surveying a line of road from Agra to 
ombty. 

April <X~m N.L Capt. George Hicks to be 
major, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. George Gordon to be 
capt. of a comp., and F.ns. C. G. Landon to be 
lieut., from 8th Jan. 1833, in sue. to Major J. L. 
Day dec. 

29f/» N I. Capt. John ^ntchwcll to be major, 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. II. FitzSimons to be capt. 
of a comp., and Ens. H. S Stewart to be lieut , 
from 6th April 1838, In sue. to Maior D. D. Ander- 
son retired on pension of a colonel. 

Major Richard Home, 73d N.I., to officiate as 
presidency paymaster during absence of Major 
btixldart on meil. cert , or until further orders. 

Apt tl 9 —Surg. James Ranken, m.d., permitted 
to resign temporary appointments of officiating sec. 
to Medical Boaul, and officiating presidency sur- 
geon, and to return to his duties as civil surgeon at 
Delhi. 


Surg. James Hutchinson (having returned to 
president v) directed to lesume charge of his office 
as secretary to Medical Board. 

April 11.— Assist. Surg. James Pagan app to 
charge of medical duties of civil station of Gyan, 
v. Assist. burg. Taylor. 

Asiist. surg. John Wood app. to charge of medi- 
cal dunes of civil station of Ruugpore, v. Assist. 


burg. Pagan. 


( By the Commander-in-chief). 
Head-Quarters, Jan. 12, 1838.-The following 
emovals and postings to take place in Regb 
Vrtillery Capts. G. R. Crawford, from ,'klcomp. 
Id bat. to 4th comp. 3d bat. , Jini" 

1th comp. 3d bat. to 3d comp. 3d bat.-lstAac 
md Brev. Capt. E. H. Lud o* (on furl.) f om^m 
:omp. 1st bat. to 1st comp. 4th Dat.— 1 nt-L'fcuts. 

B. Boileau (on furl ) from 3d tr. 3d bng^ ^ 
comp. 7th bat. ; G T . Graham, from 1st com p. * 
bat. to the 1st comp. 2d bat.; If. C. Burn r 
furl.) from 6th comp. 7th bat. to f. lh bat. 

-2d- Lieu s.W. K. Warner from 3d comp. 3d 
to 1st comp. 6th bat. » C. Boulton JrtJ, ^ 
Oth bat. to 4th comp. 7th bat. , E. Kaye i 
1st comp. 4th bat. to 3d comp. 3d kit. , but ^ 
duty at Dum-Dum until conclusion or P 
season. ... i y0C al 

Assist. Surg. M. ^hardson, Light 

Horse, to afford medical aid to Humg u 
Inf. Bat., and to other troops and estaDiw 
at Hansi ; date 27th Nov. 1837. t >t 

Jan. 13.— The following 1> 

Convalescent DepOt at Landour, during app 
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ine hot season, and to join by l*t of April Capt. 
and Brev. Maj. Squire, H.M. 13th L.I. ; Lieut, 
and Brev. (’apt. Meredith, ditto; Lieut. C. Sawyer, 
H.M. 3d Buffs; ('apt. C. Mudie, H.M. l(ilh F.{ 
Capt. O. H. Boteragon, 72d N.l. 

jam 15.— Capt. R. Roberts (on furl.) removed 
from 1st tr, 2d brigade to 4th comp. Ud bat. ai til- 
ery ; and Capt. G. R. Crawford, from 4th comp. 
3d oat. to 1st tr. 2d brigade ditto. 


Jan. 23.-Surg. H. Newman h, 2d brigade horse 
artillery, to afford medic il aid to 2d comp, 2d bat. 
ditto ; date Meerut 11th Jan. 

Jail. 2d. — Assist. Surg.w. Jacob, 60 h. to pro- 
ceed to saugor, and afford medical aid to 64th N.l. ; 
date 11th Jan. 

Feb. 2.— Assist. Surg J. II. Ferrell. 53d, to re- 
cel vc medical charge of lett wing 44th N.I.; date 
Bamluh 19th Jan. 

Feb. 8.— The following Eastern Frontier order, 
dated loth Jan., confirmed Surg. J. S. Sullivan, 
3(ith N.l , and at present doing duly with Sylhet 
bight Infantry Bat., on being relieved from medi- 
cal charge of latter corps by Assist. Surg. J. Daven- 
port, N.n., to pioceed to Jumaulpore, and per- 
form medical duties of 5fJth N 1 , pending arrival 
of his own regt. at that Station.— Assist. Surg. A. 
Gibbon, doing duty with 30th. to assume medical 
charge of 33th N.l. on his arrival at Jumaulpore, 
and proceed with it to Barrack pore. 


Frb. 15. - 2d-Lleut.W. K. Warner, 1st comp, fith 
hat , to do duly with 4th tomp 3d bat. artillery ; 
date Benares 3d Feb. 


Feh V).— As«ist. Surg. J. ‘unylh, m.d., 63d N.I., 
to lake medical charge of a detachment of Euro- 
pean tpi rn its, ifec. proceeding from pre.ideney to 
Allahab id and Agra by water; date 25th Dec. last. 

\\nr<h 5,— Lieut, E. T. Tierney, interp. and qii. 
iiuot. 2ilth N.l , to act as station staff at Mynpoo- 
ric, dale 19th Feb. 


4.V/i V.2. -Lieut. G. Biddulph to be adj., v. W. 
Huldiiiph, who has embarked for Europe. 

Mm rh 3.— Surg. A. Suuson, m.d., 40th, to afford 
ntediul aid to .‘{.Id N.l. on dipirture of Surg. G. 
smith ; date Jubbulpore 15th Feb. 

Mm W, 0.— Ens. J. S. Knox, I2d, to net an interp. 
aiidqu. mast. to2(>lh N.I., v. Donum nominated 
to a situation in political department. 

( apt. K. F. Day, 1st comp. 1st bit. artillery, to 
be aide-de-camp to Maj. Gen. ('. Brown, c.n., com- 
manding Benates division, v. McMonnc posted to 
lmrse ai Lillery, 

Mm eh 10.— ‘■'urg W. Darby, 1st L.C , to afford 
medical aid to Mewar division of artillery; date 
Utli Feb. 


Match 13 —Ens. R. H, Vei, 11 M. 13th F., to be 
•H'lr-dc ( amp on personal staff of Commander-m- 
I’hicf, from 1st March. 

Lieut, and Brev. ('apt. E. H. Ludlow to act as 
adj. to right wing 4th bat, artillery. 

Assist Surg. J. Glass to perform medical duties 
f| f 34th N.L, at Futiehgurn, during alienee, on 
'cave, of Surg, R. Tytler ; date 3d March. 

Mareh 14.— Assist. Surg. A. Bryce, m.d., 1st bn- 
K<tdc hmse artillery, to take medical charge of de- 
tachment of convalescents proceeding to Landour ; 
date Meerut 2d Mareh. 

Mtinh 15.— Assist. Surg. II. Bousfield, attached 
to civil station of Mynpoorie, to afford medical aid 
to 211th N.l. ; date 4th Feb. 

Ens. .). s. Bristow, at his own request, removed 
tmm b4th to 71st N.L, as youngest of his rank. 

March 19.— The following medical oilmens di- 
rected to do duty under orders of superintending 
urgeons at stations specified, instead of in divi- 
«ns to which the three former were attached in 
,. s - 2()th Feb. Assist. Surgs. G. S. Caidew, 

h , i '> lna l 1or ti ; L. T. Watson, at Cawnpore; J. Ar- 
u. ’ M ‘ n " at Meerut; and E. V. Davies, at 


ciS 1 ? 7 *, 20 -Assist. Surg. J. Taylor, attached 
N 11 Nation of Dacca, to afford medical aid to 3: 
•J- > date 29th Jan. last. 

Ijeut - C. E. Grant to be interpreter at 
'loaner master. 

Af«rr5 21.— Lieut. Brev. Capt. and Adj. J. 1 
lat bn gade horse artillery, to act 
March Slrhm<i diviSiiou of artillery; date 10 


Ca PL A. Abbott, 1st comp, 3d bat. artillery, dl- 
Atult ' Journ. N.S. VoL.‘i6. No. 103. 
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rected to proceed forthwith to Drihf, and to place 
himself under orders of Major P. L. Pew, Who, 
under instructions from Right Hon. the Governor 
General, has been required to repair to that sta- 
tion, for purpose of been employed on special duty. 

Lieut. H. HollingR, 66th, to act as interp. and qu. 
mast, to 1st N.I., v. Sandeman prom. 

10(A N.l. Lieut. R. Ramsay to be interp. and 
qu. mast., v. Grange, who has proceeded to Eu- 
rope on furlough. 

March 23.— The following removals and post- 
ings of medical officers ordered*. — Surgs. N. 
Morgan (on furl. / from 02d to 7th N.l.; J. 
M cozies (new piom.) to 62d do.— Assist. Surgs. E. 
Tritton (on furl.) to 5th N.l. ; J Stokes, m.d., 
(on furl.) to 22d do. ; J. S. Login, m.d, to serve 
with artillery at Dum Dum ; R. J. Br&sscy (on 
furl.) to 37th N.l. 

March 24.— Lieut. Cols, T. Oliver (on furl.) re- 
moved from 3d to 12ih N.I., and B. Sifomore (on 
furl, from 12th to 3(1 do. 

7 th L.C. Lieut. C. Ekins to be adj., v. Tabor, 
who has proceeded to Europe on furlough. 

Lieut. J. Smith, 49th N.I., to act aB adj. to flank 
comps, of 39th. 49th, and7bt N.L, timing period 
they may be employed at a distance from head 
qu.uters of theJr corps , date 5th March. 

Lieut. S. C. Starkey to act as mterp. and qu. 
most, to 7th N.I., v. Huddleston nominated to a 
temporary civil situation; date 14th March. 

Col. Heresford, having returned from leave of 
absence, has resumed duties of military secretary 
to Coin. -ln-Clucf. 

Match 26. — Surg.T. Twcedie 'on furl.' 1 removed 
from hlh to 65th N.I., and Surg. B. Wilson (new 
prom. 1 posted tooth do. 

Mm rh *211 Assist. Surg. M Nightingale, on 

bung relieved from bis duties as officiating civil 
assist, suigeon at Monghur, to pioceed to Dina- 
pure, and do duty with ll.M.3h>t regt ; date 13th 
March, 

I l ith N.l. Lieut. W. L. Mackeson to be adj., v. 
Smith, who has prex ceded to Europe on furlough. 

With N.l Lieut. J. H. Hatched to be adj., v. 

Smith, who has proceeded to Europe oil lurlough. 

Mutth 2*).— 2d- Lieut. J. W. Kaye, 3d comp. 1st 
bat. artilleiy. to command detachment of golun- 
clau/v at Kyouk I’hyoo, Arracan; date 12th March, 

Lieut V. I amb to act as mterp. and qu. mast, 
to 5]st N I , v W. Limb proceeding on leave; 
dale luth March. 

Fns. T. II. ‘■bum, 25th, at his own request, re- 
moved, as junior of his tank, to 33d N.l. 


Pei nutted to Redds, §c .~ March 5. Mr. J. V. 
Law, pension estab., to reside and draw lus stipend 
at ('awnpoie instead of Futicghur.— 6, C’apt.T. C. 
Y\ llson, inv. estab., to reside at Delhi, and draw 
his pay and allowances from Agra pay-oifice. — 19. 
(’apt. J. D. Nash, inv. estab., to reside and draw 
his pay and allowances at presidency.— Capt. C. 
Wilson, inv. estab., to reside in hills north of Dey- 
rah, and draw his pay and allowances from deputy 
pay master at Meerut,— 26. Lieut. G. Pengree, inv. 
estab., to reside m north-western bills, drawing his 
pay and allowances from deputy pay master at 
Meerut.— 23. Capt. ('. H.White, inv. estab., to re- 
side 111 hills noith of Deyrah, drawing his pay and 
allowances from deputy pay master at Meerut. 

Tnintfcned to Invalid Establishment.— March 
26. Major John Barclay, 4th L.C., at his own 
request. 

Pei nutted to Retire from the Service.— April 2. 
Maj. D. D. Anderson, 29th N.L, from 6th April, 
on pension of a colonel. In conformity with Regu- 
lation of 29th Dec. 1337- 

R signed situation — Mr. T. C. Pennington, as- 
sistant to executive officer, Midnapore division 
department of public works. 

Returned to duty, ft om Europe.— April 9. Ens.C. 
G. Landon, 8th N.l, 


FURLOUGHS 

To Europe.— April 9. Lieut. Wm. Lamb, 51st 
N.l., for health. 

To Visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 

(Z) 
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furlough to Europe!— March 15. Lieut, and Adi. 
P Rains ford, 87th N.L 

To vi/tit ditto 'preparatory to applying for leave 
to proceed to sea. j— March 20. Surg. G. Smith, 
33d N.L— 28 (’apt. N. I.owls, 63d N.l. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— March 19. Lieut. J. 
W. Eraser, corps of engineers, for two years, for 
health. 

To the Hills .— March 30. A-sist Surg. W. Ste- 
venson, m.d., attached to Lucknow residency, for 
eight months, for health. 

Convened .— March 2(5. The leave to proceed to 
Bombay granted on 11th Dec. last, to Capt.G.Cox, 
Goth N.L 


OUDE AUXILIARY FORCE. 

Minch 24 — Assist. Surg. II. Taylor, at present 
civil surgeon at Gyah, posted to 2d regt. of infan- 
try in this force. 


HER MAJESTY’S FORCES 

The Commander-m-Chief has been pleased to 
make the following promotions until her Majesty's 
pleasure shall be known : 

3d Foot. F.ns.W. J. Dorelull to be lieut. without 
jwirch., v Whitworth dec., 10th March 1838. 

55th Foot. Lieut. J. It. Mac rath to be adj., v. 
Heriot, who resigns the adjutancy only, 17th 
March 18.18. 


FtiKtoucns. 

To England Jan. 12. Lieut. D. E Rallinhard, 

13th L.D., for health.— Lieut. II. B. Bennett, 40th 
F., on private affairs —March 8. Cornet C. H. D. 
Donovan, 13th L. Drags. for one year, on private 
affairs— 15. Lieut. T. Parker, ditto, for two years, 
for health— Lieut. W. M. Julius, ditto, for ditto 
ditto —Lieut. B. /E. .*?, Hutchinson, 31st F., for 
two months, to Calcutta, and thence to England 
Lieut. F. E. ‘(cobell, 82d F., on private affairs— 
22. Lieut. Col England, 41h K. t on ditto. -Capt.J. 
L. Innes, 3‘iih F , for health. — Lieut. It. Gibson, 
bid F., on private affair^ 

To Sew.*- Feb. 15. Capt. G. Ifogarth, 28th F., 
for .six months, on private affairs. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the llivn. 

March 18. Attn*, Gullctt, from Bourbon— 2a 
Elizabeth, Glass, from Ceylon; Julia, Rehards, 
from China, Singapore, <&i. lashmere Men hunt, 
Amellie, Irom Moulmein. — 22. Jessy, \tild, tioin 
Penang —28 ILM.s. Rnttlrsinihr, Ilohson, ftom 
Andieist and Rangoon— 'll Hot no/, Suflield, from 
Bombay, Quilon, and Madras. -April 1 St Inn, 
Luekie, from Liverpool and Madras.— i. IVitlimn 
Giay, Bartol, from Boston— 3. Fern l. Stark, from 
Mauritius. — 4. Runner, Aubin, fiom Mauritius — 
8. Kdiiuriis, Cheyney, from Philadelphia and Ma- 
deira; Emma, Hudson, from Mauritius and Ma- 
dras; Wain Witih, Roynell, from China— 7. 
Atjicd, Jameson, trom Mauritius.— 8, Flora Mm - 
donnld. Major, from Rangoon; Ncm Giove, John- 
son, from Madras—!). Margaret, Tapley, from 
Rangoon. 

Departures fiom Calcutta. 

March 23. Dorrr, Austin, for Boston — A pru. 

1. Indiana, (idler, for C..pe and London , Km l of 
( hue, s eott, for Mauritius. — 11. Ros burgh Castle, 
Cumberland, for (’ape and London— 12. Clio. Ros- 
Mgnol, l'or Mauritius. 

Sailed f 1 0111 Siugor. 

March 29. Bnght Planet, Steel, for Australia. 
—23. Kwh's, Paul, for Liverpool; Mai ton, Mc- 
Carthy, fur London —25. Kulahc, Duzclle, for 
Bourbon , Ariel, Warden, for Singapore and Pe- 
nang; H.('. steamer Diana, for Moulmein and 
Penang.— 27. lima, Corrcll, for Havre; Guy nr, 
Fairweather, for Moulmein and Rangoon— 2!). 
Baboo, BrocK, for London; John Hej/bume, Ro- 
bertson, for Moulmein and Rangoon— 30. Nor - 
j'dk, Ballard, for Boston; Catheiine, Brown, for 
Cape; Euphrasia, Payet, for Mauritius— Ai-rii. 

2. Gilbert tounrv, Nicholson, tor Pondicherry and 
Mauritius; Karl Guy, Adamson, for Liverpool ; 
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F.udora, Addison, for Hobart Town,— 3. H.M.S 
Rattlesnake, for Rangoon— 4. Soobrow, Smith* 
for Ceylon ; Donna Maria, Bowman, for Stock- 
holm j Volunteer, McMinn, for Singapore and 
China; Frusqmta, llerrickson, for Bourbon— q 
Mogul, Beauiort, tor Havre,— 8. Sesostiis, Yates 
for London. 


Freights to London (April 7) — The great scarcity 
of tonnage keeps up rates, and the following quo- 
tations aie firmly maintained, vie— Broken Stow- 
age, £.1 per ton Sugar, £5. 10s. per do. ; Salt- 
petre, £5. 5s. per do. ; Rice, £6. per do.; Coffee. 
£(). 8h. per do.; Oil Seeds, £(i per do.; Oils, nj 
cases, ,t7 per <lo. ; Hide*, £‘G. H)s. to ,1'7 per do.; 
lute and Salllower, £‘6 to £6. 8s. per do. ; shell 
Lac and La< Dye, £‘<>. ids. per do.; Indigo and 
Silk Piece Goods, £7 to £‘7. ids. per do.; Raw 
Silk, £‘7* Ids. to £*8 pet do. 


BIRTHS, MARlllAUJfiS, AND 
DEATHS. 


Dee, 1ft. At Simla, Mrs.W. Philipe, of a son. 

25. \t Pewra in Kumaon, the lady of Capt. 
Holmes, 7th N L, of a son. 

Jun. 1. At Bnoiath, in Assam, the lady of James 
Wcmyss, Es<j , 44th N I., ot a son. 

8 At Sm kcrole Factory, Poomenh, Mrs. William 
Botelho, ot a son. 

1J. At l)um Dum, the wife of Mr.W. B. Symes, 
of a daughter. 

lb. At Calcutta, Mrs.W. Green, of a son. 

— At Benares, Mrs. C. F. Gwatkin, a daughter. 
17. At Loodianah, the lady of Capt. Plowden, 

17th N.I., of a daughter. 

28. Mrs. Francis George, of a daughter. 

Fib. 18. At llussungabad, the laay of Capt. B. 
Browne, Artillery, and revenue surveyor, of a 
daughter. 

27. At Humecrpoor, Mis. R. C. Warner, of a 
daughter. 

28. At Delhi, the lady of Lieut. 11 Palinei, 48th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

M (nth A. AtCawnpore, Mrs. John Beaumont, ot 
a son. 

8. At Bareilly, the lady of Capt. Polwhelc, 4 2d 
N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Mooiadahad, the lady of Lieut. J. Tow- 
good, 35th regt., ofadaughter. 

7. At Allahabad, the lady of Lieut. Alston, C8th 
N.L, of a daughter. 

8. At Kurnaul, the lady of J. R. Colvin, Esq., 
of a son. 

— Mrs. A. V. DaCosta, of a daughter. 

9. At Ajntere, the wife ot Mr. G. 1). Boyd, oi a 
daughter. 

12. At Calcutta, the lady of L. A. Riehy, Esq , 
of a son. 

— Mrs. M. Rodrigues, of a daughter. 

13. At Benares, the lady of Lieut. F.W. Burkm- 
young, of a son- 

— At Agta, Mrs. James Stuart, of a son. 

17. At Pulsoora factory, zdlah Rajeshye, Mrs 
A. C. Mourner, of a son. 

IP. At Futtygurh, Mrs. C. Brierly, of a son. 

2n. Mis. George K. Mclleddie, ot a sou. 

21. Mrs. 1*. Victor, ot a daughter. 

22. At Calcutta, Ihe wite ot Mr. J. L. Dunne, 
vtttrmaiy surgeon, ot a daughter. 

23. At Caw.ipore, the lady of Lieut. J, E. Cod , 
King’s Own Dragoons, of u daughter. 

24 At Luc know, the lady ot Capt. U. Wilcox, 

U 2(h*At Sylhet, the lady of Lieut. H. Thuilher, 
Artillery, revenue survey depart., ot a son. 

_ At Dum-Dum, the lady of Alex. Hutnfrays, 

Esq., Hose Artillery, of a daughter. w 

27. In Chowringhce the lady of Lieut. • 

Montriou, N.l , ot a son.' Pear- 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. James 

son, country service, of a daughter- f 

28. At Calcutta, the lady ofN. C. Biale, Esq.) 
a daughter. 

2!). At Calcutta, Mrs. Gego, of a son. 

— Mrs. F. H. Paterson, of 'a son. B Us \ u 

30. At Calcutta, the ludy of the Rev. A. B. 

of a daughter. , 

_ Mrs. Richard Deefholts, of a son. £ , 

31. At Calcutta, the lady of James Oplvie, 
of a sou. 
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— At Deyrah, in the Dhoon, the lady of Capt. 
John Fisher, of a daughter. 

April 1. At Muttra, the lady of Comet W. B, 
Mosley, 10th L.C., of a son 

•2. At Raujinahul, the lady of T. B. Rice, E-up, 
of a son. 

(> At Beerbhoom, the lady of John Hadley 
p'Oyly. Esq., civil service, of a soil. 

— The lady of the Rev J. Weitbrccht, Burd- 
ivan, of a daughter. 

i! At Chmsurah, the lady of Capt. M. Smith, 
II, M. 9th regt., of a daughter. 

12. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. Rase, of a son. 


MARRIAOFS. 

l)rr.2X At Calcutta, Mr.W. Bails, ll.C. Bengal 
Marine, to Miss Mary Ann Stapleton. 

Jan 8. At Purnean, Mr. L D’Rnznrio to Mm 
M. E. Bonallj also, Mr. C. D’Rozario to Miss M. 
s. Ilonall. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. J. A. D’Cruz, an assistant 
n the General Treasuiy, to Julia, daughter of 
the late Mr. Gabriel Christie, of Chandernagore. 

Mm ih 12. At ('hmsurah, J. Sankcy, Esq., of 

11. M. full Foot, to Mrs. Sarah Anne Bromley. 

la. At Calcutta, James Alves, F.sq., to Miss 
Flora Lyon. 

— At Meemt, George Larkins, Emj., Horse Ar 
ul'ery, to Miss Emma Carn.ich.tn. 

10 At Agra, Ensign Walker, European Regt., 
fo Helen Cunningham, second dmgli ter ot the late 
Yv 11. Crichton, Esq , of Dalkeith, Scotland. 

20, At Allahabad, J. T. Rivaz, Fsq.,ot thecivil 
servue, to Mary, eldest daughter of W. Lambert, 
Esq , of the same servue. 

— At Havil Bagh, Andrew Walker, Esq., assist, 
iiirgeon Kumaon Local Battalion, to Georgian.!, 
vuingest daughter of the late Thus. Britton, Esq., 
of Forrest Mill, Kent. 

— \t Calcutta, Mr. Robert Godfree to Miss 
Aline Margaret Hamilton. 

28 At Calcutta, Mr. John Hubbard to Mrs 
Charlotte Ronly. 

20 At Calcutta, Mr. J. U. M. Ross to Lei ilia, 
only d mghter of Mr. P. W. Rowers. 

Apt d 2. At Calcutta, M r. \\ m. Edward Temple- 
ton to Mis* Mary Anne Le Clerc. 

J. At llutowne, Win. Cooki, Esq., of Irwarrah, 
to Mrs. Eliza Nisbeit. 

/. At Mn/apoor, Edward A. Reade, Esq., of the 
'•ml service, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the 
Lie It. N. Burnard, Esq., of Crewkerne, Somer- 
setshire. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. H. G. Leicester to Jessy 
M.ma, eldest daughter of Thos. Bartlett, Esq. 

VVe have been requested to contradict the « rro- 
neous announcement of the marriage of Mr. Thos. 
lb Hockly to Miss Louisa Mahon.— Bung. Huik. 


Jan. 2(1. At Calcutta, Mrs. H. Da Costa, widow 
of the late Mr. John Da Costa, aged 50. 

Munh 9. At Meerut, Lieut. J. Whitworth, ol 
H.M. 3d Buffs, from an attack of cholera. 

10. At Barelly, Jane, wife of Mr. H. I. F. Ber- 
keley, principal *udur srneen. 

12. At Calcutta, Mrs. S. D’Rommo, aged 82. 

~ Monghyr, of fever, Sophia, wife of Capt, 
Charles Griffin, 5Dt N.I., aged 30. 

13. At Mymenslng, M. W. Carruthers, Esq., ol 
the uvll service, aged 27. 

J7. At Chandemagore, Mons. Claude Brunet. 

HI. At Calcutta, Charles Frederick Young, Esq., 
the C1V >1 service, third son of Sur W. Young, 
J *art., East India Director, aged 26 
to. At Calcutta, the Hon. Henry Davenport 
'akespear, Esq., member of the Supreme Coun- 
ul of India, aged 52. 

,,7. At Calcutta, of cholera, Lieut. Cooke, ol 
'•M. Jth Foot, after eight hours’ Illness, 
nlii i ' 1 ( a,cu tta. of cholera, Amelia, wife of Geo, 
Henderson, Esq., attorney-at-law, aged 40. 
spitLj Agr ,?* of cholera, B.W. Marshman, Esq., 
COn »/°I 1 of l * ie late Rev. Dr. Marshman, aged 3(1. 

Mr.Wm Johnson, of cholera, aged 19. 

" xl r ‘ J ‘ ^ Laurence, of cholera, aged 34. 

~ Mrs. Anna Maria Grillard, aged 48. 
f . Of cholera, Mrs. E. Davis, aged 42. 

’• Dacea, C. D. Ellias, Esq., aged 35. 
l n TT, M L'alcutta, Elizabeth, wile of the late Mr. 
4 ^'jr Matthews, of the judicial department, 
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24. At Calcutta, Mr.- John Rittman, aged 38. 

~ At Calcutta, Miss Louisa Lee, aged 16. 

— Mrs. E. C. Rodrigues, aged 25. 

— Master Robert Orton, aged 16. 

25 At Calcutta, Frances Manway, lady of Geo 
ILmy, Esq., of the civil service, aged 21. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. Espcneer, aged 27. 

2G. Miss Joan.i Pereira, aged 40. 

27. At Calcutta, Monsieur Frederic Tiron, of la 
Hm helles, aged 37* 

28. At Calcutta, Mrs. E. Maxwell, wife of Capt. 
Maxwell, aged 57. 

29. Al Calcutta, William L. Malone Toone, 
Esq., of the civil service, aged 26. 

— The Bev. C. Kuorpp, of the Church Mission 
Society, aged 31 ; also, on the 2d April, Anne, his 
relict, aged 28. 

30. At Chmsurah, Mr. J. Vosconcellos. 

April 2. At Calcutta, of cholera, Major Hemy 
Andrews. K.II., of II. M. 3d Light Dragoons. 
Major A. was an old Wate loo officer, and only 
arrived in India m the Rabat ts on the 20th March. 

— At Meerut, ol fever, Capt G. R. Car mac, of 
of H.M. 3d Buffs, after a few days’ illness. 'J'his 
officer, who was senior captain in the regiment, 
had served with it tor a period of nineteen years. 

— Mr. Peter Hetteney, aged 54. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. It. It. Fleming, aged 22. 

4. At Calcutta, of cholera. Col. George Alex. 
Dyce, aged 50, for many years in the service of her 
1 1 ighncss the late Begum Sombre, and father of D. 
<>. Dyce Sombre, Esq., who succeeded, by will, to 
the whole of the personal property of the Begum. 

0 At Calcutta, Lieut. Win, Maule, of H.M. 
26th C lineitjii tans, aged 27* 

8. Of cholera. Mrs, S. Robison, aged 76. 

— Ot iholcra, Mr. .1. D’Mottos, aged 67- 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. George Mollis, teat her in the 
Hindoo C ollcge, aged 41. 

La tt hi. In the Western Provinces, of small-pox, 
Capt. Hoisragon, of the* Infant! y. 

— At Gwalior, Sara Bie, the wife of the Maha- 
rajah; also, some tunc previous, his infant sou, 
and heir to the throne. 

— At the village Lhouada, eight coss from Gwa- 
lior, Robert Tytler, Esq , surgeon Bengal medi- 
cal establishment. 

— At C ihutta, Anna, relict of Dr. Austin, Ma- 
dras medical service, aged 27. 

— Whilst employed in surveying the post road 
from Mulnapore to Nagpore, Capt. George Abbott, 
15 tli N 1. 

— At Lucknow, Gholam Aheca, the recently 
appointed prune minister of Dude. 

— At Lucknow, Beharee Lall, the great b inker. 


jiRatiras. 

GOVliliNMKN T ORDERS, &c. 

MOVt.Ml-f.TS Of CORPS. 

The head quarters of the 8th N.I. to 
proceed to Singapoie, to be there .station- 
ed. instead ol at Malacca, as ordered on 
26th Jan. last. The remaining three 
companies of the 8th to be stationed at 
Malacca. 

The 1st N.I. to March from Vellore 
to Madras, to be there stationed. 

The J8th N. I., on its arrival from the 
Straits, to march to Vellore, to be theie 
stationed. 

The '10th N I. to be embarked for 
Moulmcin, to be there stationed. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

SUBAUAR HOUSSAIN KHAN. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Dec. 23, 
1837. — At an European general court- 
martial, held at Mercara, being an appeal 
to an European court (under the provisions 
of Reg. III. of 1829), on the 23d Nov. 
1837, Subadar floussain Khan, of the 4lh 
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regt. N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charge, preferred by Ens. Wm. Lawless 
Seppings, of the same regiment : 

Charge . — “ I charge Subadar Houssain 
Khan, of the 4th regt. N I., with scanda- 
lous and infamous conduct, unbecoming 
the character of an officer, in having, when 
examined as a witness before an European 
general court-martial, assembled at Can- 
nanore, on the 22th June 1837, upon the 
trial of Lieut. Oliver Day Stokes, of the 
same regt., given false testimony on oath, 
in the following instances : 

First. “In having falsely stated that 
the arms of the detachment of the 4th regt. 
N I. were piled at Pooncha on the morn- 
ing of the 11th May last, about 5.^ minutes 
after Lieut. Stokes had left the detach- 
ment. 

Second, “ In having falsely stated that 
on that occasion the whole of the detach- 
ment piled their aims. 

Third. “In having falsely stated that 
he did not hear any of the men of the de- 
tachment at Pooncha on the morning of 
the 11th May last abuse or threaten to 
shoot Lieut. Stokes.’* 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding .— On all the instances of the 
charge, that the prisoner, lloussain Khan, 
subadar 4th reet. N.I , is not guilty. 

The court having found the prisoner not 
guilty, as above stated, doth fully and ho- 
nourably acquit him of all and every part 
of the charge. 

(Signed) William Isacke, Lieut. -col., 
and President. 

After an attentive consideration of the 
whole circumstances of the case, I am un- 
able to reconcile the court’s verdict with 
the evidence on record, and am thcrt-foic 
constrained to withhold my confirmation of 
the proceedings. 

( Signed j P. Maitland, Lieut. -Gen , 
and Com. -in- Chief. 


JFMADhR S1EI) HOUSSAIN. 

At an European general court, held 
at Mercara, being an appeal to an Euro- 
pean court (under the provisions of Reg. 
III. of 1829), on the 23d Nov. 1837, and 
continued by adjournment. Jemadar Sied 
Houssain, of the 4th regt. N.L, was ar- 
raigned on the following charge, preferred 
by Ens. Wm. Lawless Seppings, of the 
same regiment ; 

Charge. — “I charge Jemadar Sied 
Houssain, of the 4th regt. N.I., with scan- 
dalous and infamous conduct, unbecoming 
the character of an officer, in having, when 
examined as a witness before an European 
general court-martial, assembled at Can- 
nanore, on the 22d June 1837, upon the 
trial of Lieut. O. I). Stokes, of the same 
regt., given false testimony on oath in the 
following instances : 


First. " In having felaely stated that 
the blow given with a musket by Lieut.' 
Stokes to the late Private Paupiah was a 
modern* e one, and not violent. 

Second. “ In having falsely stated that 
he did not hear the men of the detachment, 
after the death of the late Private Paupiah, 
abuse or threaten to take the life of Lieut. 
Stokes. 

Third. “ In having falsely stated that 
the aims of the detachment were piled at 
Pooncha eight or nine minutes alter the 
death of the late Private Paupiah,” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding. — Oil all the instances of the 
charge, that the prisoner, Jemadar Sied 
Houssain, 4th regt. N.I., is not guilty. 

The court having found the prisoner not 
guilty as above stated, doth fully and ho- 
nourably acquit him of all and every part 
of the charge. 

Disapproved. 

(Signed) P. Maitland, Lieut. -Gen., 
ami Com.-in-Cluef. 

Remarks by bis Exc. the Commander- 
in- Chief. — The Commander-in- Chief is 
most unwilling to dissent Irom a court’s 
verdict, or to remark on its decisions, but 
in the present instance he feels it his duty 
to do both, as the decisions given by the 
court on this trial have deprived the prose- 
cution of evidence which was legal, perti- 
nent, and would appear to have been most 
material to the proof of the charge. 

In one instance, the court decided that 
the prosecutor should not be allowed to 
examine certain individuals in support of 
the prosecution, merely because they had 
been sent foi and questioned by him re- 
garding the charge after they had been 
summoned for the defence; erroneously 
supposing that a witness summoned on one 
side, was not competent to give evidence 
on the other. These individuals wue non- 
commissioned officers, and although sum- 
moned for the defence, they were not exa- 
mined thereon ; the prosecutor questioned 
them publicly— the act in itself was, there- 
fore, as innocent as it was necessary— and 
in the absence of all ptoof totbe contrary, 
no legitimate inference could be drawn 
therefrom prejudicial to either party. 

In another instance, the court decided 
that the prosecutor should not he allowed 
to question Capt, Osborne regarding 1 ® 
threats and abuse set forth in the secon 
instance of the charge, unless lie coul 
prove that Capt. Osborne was in the camp 
of the detachment of the 4th remanent one 
hour after Private Paupiah’s death : a re- 
ference to this instance of the charge wi 
suffice to show the erroneousness ot ,l 
decision, no allusion being made therein 
such threats and abuse having been gi* 
within any specified period after thatevt • 

The laiur decision was the more ex 
ordinary, as immediately after its f nlr y 
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the face of th« proceeding*, the court per. 
milted the prosecutor to ask Capt. Osborne 
wlu-ther, from what he heard and saw on 
that day , he had reason to believe that the 
men had threatened to take L'euf. Stokes’ 
life, and on his answering in the affirma- 
tive, and that he had various reasons for 
coining to that conclusion, the court would 
not allow the witness to he asked to state 
what those reasons were ; thereby deciding 
that the conclusion wn9 evidence, but that 
the facts from which it was drawn were 
not. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Fi‘b. 27. Mr C. P. Brown to act as secretary to 
College Board and to Native Education Com- 
miltre during absence of (‘apt. Rowlandson in 
attendance on Com. -in-chief. 

Mutch 27. H. Montgomerie, Esq., to net as se- 
cond judge of provincial court of appeal and cir- 
(Uit for northern division, during absence of Mr. 
Haig on sick cert-, or until further orders. 

II Krere, Esq , to act as sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Coimbatore 
W. K. Jcllicoc, Esq., to act as h< ad-assistant to 
collector and magistrate of (juntoor. 

;ill C. R. Cotton, Esq., to act as 2d -member of 
Hoard of Revenue, dunng absence of Mr. D. 
Eliott, or until turther orders. 

Alex. Mac lean, Esq., to act as temporary mem- 
ber of Bo.ird of Revenue. 

A. F. Bruce, Esq., to act as collector and magis- 
trate of Chingleput 

T. J.W. Thomas, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint ciiminal judge of Rajahmumlry. 

J. H. Bell, Esq., to act as deputy collector of sea 
customs at Madias. 

Aynl 9. T. Clarke, Esq., to act as head assistant 
to r t gister to Court of Sudr and Foujdaree Udalut, 
during absence of Mr. Crozier on sick cert., or 
until further orders. 

in John Orr, Esq., to be civil auditor and super- 
intendent of stamps. 

W Ashton, Esq., to be principal collector and 
magistrate of southern division of A rent. 

A F Bruce, Esq., to be collector and magistrate 
nfCuddapah; but to continue to ait a> collector 
and magistrate ot Chingleput, dunng employment 
<>f Mr, Nlaclean on other duty. 

J (inldinglum, Esq., to be collector and magis- 
trate ot (Juntoor. 

('. K. Baynes, Esq., to lie assistant judge and 
limit criminal judge of Chingleput. 

C T. Kaye, Esq., to be first assistant to accoun- 
tant-general. 

<J. 1*. Duinergue, Esq., to be second assistant to 
mountain-general. 

1-ieut. 5s. E O. Ludlow has been permitted to 
resign his appointment of assistant to the eiv d engi- 
netr ot the 2d division, preparatory to lus pro- 
ceding to Europeon suk certificate. 

1* 11. Strom liom, Esq., lias reported his return 
to the presidency on the 'Jth April. 

Errata.— In the Order of Government, dated 12lh 
Dec. 1837* appointing certain officers and gentle- 
men to take charge of the post-office department 
at specified stations in the interior, for “deputy 
postmasters,” read “ postmasters. ’—In the Order 
o' the 19th Dec. 1837, respecting Murray Dos 
Pillay, f„r “ deputy postmaster-general,’’ read 
' ‘kputy postmaster *’* 


Put loughs, Sfe March 27. D. Eliott, Esq., for 

months, to Neilgherries, for health.— 30. K. H. 
truzicr, Esq., to Cape of Good Hope, and if 
'‘cecssary, to Europe, for health. 

* See last vol„ Register, pp. 257, 250. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Permitted to resign the Service .— March 20. The 
Rev. W. J. Aislabie, leaving the date of his resigna- 
tion to be determined by the Court of Directors. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, March 23, 183(1. — Capt. W . H. 
.Simpson, 3<5th N.I., to be major of brigade in Ma- 
labar and Canara, so long as Ins regt. shall continue 
to form part of troops composing force In those 
provinces. 

Capt. J F. Musgrove, 3(5th N I., to bo fort adj- 
ol Cannanore, so long us his regt. shall continue to 
form pari of troops composing that garrison. 

Marih 27- — Madras European Regt. Lieut. T. 
F. Nicolay to be qu. mast, and interp. 

Surg. James Richmond to be a superintending 
surgeon, v. Haines dec. 

Surg W. A. Hughes to act as garrison surgeon at 
Masulipatam, v. Richmond prom. 

Sujicrintcnding .Surg. D. Boyd removed from 
Ceded Districts to Mysore division, v. Haines dec. 

Superintending Surg. James Richmond posted to 
Ceded Districts. 

March 30 — 40(A N I. En«. C. A. Blagrave to be 
lieut., v. Peshall dec. , date of com. 24th March 
1038. 

Assist. v urg. Thomas Taplin to be surgeon, v. 
Campbell dec. ; date of com. 15th March 1 AiO* 

Assist. Surg. Duncan Munro to be surgeon, v. 
Hames dee. ; d»te of coin. 20th March 1030. 

Brigadier John Bell appointed to command of 
Bellary, and Bngadier John Green to command of 
Palaver, im. 

(’apt. J. E Butcher, deputy assist, com. gen., to 
be assist, com. general. 

Capt. J. Robertson, sub. assist, com. gen., to be 
deputy assist, coin, general. 

Capt. G. Broadfoot, acting sub-ass st. com. gen., 
to be sub- assist, com general. 

Lieut. E. E. Millar, 1st L.C., to be acting fcub- 
assist. com general. 

A pi tl 3 The serv u es of Assist. Surg. W. La wrie, 

M. D., placed at disposal of Supreme i.overnment; 
and those of Mirg. D. Vertue replaced at disposal 
of Com.-m Chief. 

Assist. Surg. Thomas O’Neill permitted to re- 
sign charge ot Government Dispensary, at his own 
request, retaining his situation of surgeon to Fe- 
male Asylum. 

Assist. Mirg. W. G. Davidson to be superinten- 
dent of Government Dispensary. 

Assist. Surg. John Richmond to be garrison as- 
sist. suigeon of Fort St George, but to continue to 
act as gairison surgeon ot ditto. 

Assist. Surg. Samuel Rogers to act as garrison 
assist, surgeon of Fort St. George. 

The sci vices of Lieut. E. B. Stevenson, 4f»th 

N. I., plat cd temporarily at disposal of Government 
of Travamore. 

Api il 0.— Madias Kurop. Regt. (right wing). Ens. 
A. A. Ceils to be lieut., v. Jones dec. ; dale of 00m. 
30th Dee. 1837- 

Capt. J. Woodward, 32d N.I., to act as pay- 
master in Mysore during absence of Capt. I oiUit. 

April 10. — Lieut. C. A. Orr, corps of engineers, 
removed from 3d to 2d division. 

Aprtl 12.— 1st- Lieut. T. T. Pears, of engineers, 
re- admitted on estab. from 18th Feb. last, the date 
of his arrival at Secunderabad. 

Lieut. Henry Watts, corps of engineers, and su- 
perintendent of roads at presidency, to take charge 
of chief engineer’s office, during absence of Lieut, 
Lake on sick ccrt., or until further orders. 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. Hall, 49th N.I., to conti- 
nue m charge of office of superintendent of roads, 
during employment of Lieut. Watts on above duty. 

April 17 .— Wh N.I. Ens. James Eykyn to lie 
lieut., v. Bucfc dec.; date of com. 11th April 1838. 

10th N. I Lieut. W. G. P. Jenkins to bequ. mas- 
ter and interpreter. 


Remitter.— Madr ax , 
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Cadet of Infantry C. W. Tulloch admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to ensign. 


Head-Quarters, Jan. 19, 1 H3H. — Veterinary Surg. 
W. H. Worinsley. horse brigade, to proceed to 
Bangalore, and afford aid to horses or A. and E. 
troop at that station. 

Jan. 22 —The following removAls and postings 
ordered in Artillery:— ( apts, T. Riddle from 4tli 
to 2d hat.; P. J. Begbie, from 2d to 4th do ; J. 
G. Bell (late prom, to 1st do.— 1st- Lieut. J. Ba- 
bmgion (late prom.) to 3d bat — 2d-Licuts. II. T. 

M. Bcrdmore from 2d to 3d bat.; A. Fouhs from 
3d to 4th do. ; J. T. Scott (late prom.) to 1st do. 

Jan. 20.— Ensigns C. Dysartandl) G. Pollard, 
of 47th, to join their eoips on its arrival at Cudda- 
pah. 

Jan. 29— Ens. R.W, Godfrey, 20th N.T., to do 
duty with lUth regt. at Bangaloic, until 31st July 

im 

March 19.— Capt. C. VV. Nepean, deputy judge 
adv. gen., removed from V. to IX. distrut; and 
Capt. T. B. Chalon from latter to former district. 

March 20.— Lieut. Col C. P. James removed 
from 6th to 51st N.I. 

March ‘21 — Surgs. C. Jameson (late prom.) 
posted to lttth N.I., and G. W. Schennnan v late 
prom.) to 41st do. 

Assist. Surg. B. J. Everett to afford medical aid 
toGolumlauze bat. of artillery until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. W. Sheddon removed from Singa- 
pore, and app. to lmditul aid to detachment ol 8ih 

N. I. at Malacca. 

Assist. Surg. J. M. Jackson lcmovcd from doing 
duty with 2cl bat artillery to do duty with H.M. 
bad regt. 

Monk 27.— Ens. R.W. Godfrey, of 20th N.I., di- 
rected to join his corps. 

Men ch 28. — Ens C. J. Mlardycc removed, at his 
own request, from 5th to r >2d N.L, m which corjvs 
he will join and rank next below Ens. II. b. 
Wilson 

Apnl 2.— Lieut. J. T. Ashton, hor«r brigade, to 
take charge of details of horse and foot artillery 
proceeding to Bangalore. 

April 3. — The following removals orde.'cd : - 
Lieut. Cols. J. Napier from 2(>th to 411th N.L; J. 
Wilson from 1st to 45th do.; W. strah.ni from 
48th to 2(>th do.; A. R. 0 vie from 54th to 1st do.— 
to take effect from date of Lieut. Col. Wilson’s ar- 
rival at Dindigul. 

April 6.— Lieut. J. W. Rickards, 21st N I., to act 
as qu. mast, and interp. to that corps. 

The following removals ordered :— Surgs H. (tal- 
kie, M.D., from 36th to 18th N.L, C. Jameson 
from 18th to 32(1 do.; T. Tnplin (late prom.j to 
42d do. ; R. M unro (late prom. ) to .‘Kith do. 

April 12.— Assist. Surg. W. G. Prichard, m.d., 
app. tomcdual charge of convicts proceeding to 
Straits on brig Sir Archibald Campbell. 

Assist. Surg. J R. V. Packman removed from 
doing duty with II. M. 4th regt. to 40th N.I.,and to 
join immediately. 


E mminationa,'*- Lieut. A. C. Pears, of the artil- 
lery, having bc4h examined in the llindoostanec 
language by a Committee at Secundeiabad, has 
been reported qualified as interpreter. The autho- 
rized moonshce allowance to he disbursed to him 
accordingly. 

Lieut. W. G. P. Jenkins, acting qu. mast. 10th 
regt., having been examined m the Unulo< stance 
language by <i committee at Bellary, has been re- 
ported qualified as interpreter. 


Returned to duty, firm Europe.— March 27. Ens. 
T. Haines, 9th N.L 


FURLOUGH?. 

To Europe. — March 23. Lieut. M. Wood, 9th 
N.L, for one year, on private affairs, without pay 
(to embark from western coast.— ‘2d-Licut..S.E.O. 

Ludlow, engineers, for healtli April 3. Lieut. W. 

D. Erskine, 7th L.C., for health (to embark from 
western coastj. 


[July, 


Madras. 


To Cape of Goad Hope .— March 27. Capt. W p 
Du Pasquier, 17th N.I., for health, and eventuallv 
to Europe. y 

To NeHpherrics — March 30. Capt. G. J. Mam 
deputy judge ndv. gen. Poonah div. of army f„r 
one year, for health.— Apnl 6. Lieut. W. H. ’m,i 
ler, deputy com. of ordn. at Cannanore, for five 
months, for health.— Cant. I. C. CofHn, paymaster 
in Mysore, for six months, for health. 

To Western Const.— April 3. Capt. John Mann 
25th N.I , until 1st A pul 1839, for health (even! 
tually to sea). 

To Sea —March 30. Lieut. H. J. Nicholls, 25th 
N.L, until 31st Oct. 1838, for health. 

To Caw n pore. — Feb. 2. Ens. J. P. M. Bigog. 3»fh 
N I., until 20th May 1038. 6 * ' 

Cam riled — March ‘27. The leave to sea granted 
on 17«i Nov. 11137, to Capt. J. Hutchings, m 
N.L— April 17. The leave to Neilghemes granted 
on 2d March 1838, to Maj. Gen. Doveton, c 0 . 


SHIPPING. 

Artivals. 

March 24. ll.M.S, Larne, Blake, from Moul- 

mein.— 27. Hawke, Bundle, from Moulmein 2D. 

New Clone, Johnston, from Mauritius and Cey! 
Ion . Kli„a Jane, Walker, fiom Pondicherry.— 29, 
b if Aich. Campbell, Cooke, from Amherst, Ac.** 
Emma, Hudson, from Port Louis.— April 2. Bri- 
tish Monunli, Purvis, from Moulmein; Louisa, 
Snohall, from Rangoon and Tranquebar.— 3. II. M*. 
brig /Upon no, Thomas, from Trincomall’ee; 
H.M S It 'Hit Jr//, Maitland, from Trincomallee « 
(bearing flag ot Bear Adm. Sir F. L. Maitland 
4. Resolution, Dixon, from Cali utta. — 5. Fierimca, 
Sergeant, fiom Vi/.agapatam ; H.M. sloop Victor, 
Cromer, from Negapalam. — 7. ll.M.S. Larne, 
Blake, from Tiinconullee.— 9 Rccuvciy, Johnson, 
from Svclney, Singapore, Ac.— Id. Neptune, Fer- 
ris, fi ('in llobait Town ; Andynunain, Pike, from 
Car Nicobar aid Pondicherry , Union, Re la 
Combe, from Pondichcnv and Lmga Chetty’s 
Choultry— 11. Rnlhant, Questa, from Point dc 
Galle. Ln mutes ot Mauritius, Tilly, from Pondi- 
cheiry, Cathrnne, Leitcli, trorn Liverpool.— 12. 

11 M.S. Rattlesnake, Hobson, from Kedgeree; 
Osape, Flemiiig, fiom Phdaphelphia.— 13. Mmy 
and Susan, Perrot, from America,— 14. Dart l 
Smtt, Spence, from London and Cape.— 1 7. Mai- 
1 aim, Eyles, and Edward, Wade, both from 
London. 

Depot turn, 

Mak< h .K). Emma, Hudson, for Calcutta; H.M S, 
Lome, Blake, tor Trincomailee.— April 1. Ron- 
bunp, Esehauzier, for Padang ; New Grove, John- 
ston, fm (’ dciitta. — 3. British Monarch, Purvis, 
for Pond ic berry and Mauritius.— 4. Fanny, Sher- 
rill', for Malac c a and Singapore.— 5. Kent, Shreeve, 
tor Northern Ports.— 7* Eliza June, Walker, for 
Pond icheriy and Mauritius.— 11. Ruparcll, Butler, 
for Bombay. 

Passenpers. 

Per Recovery, from Sydney : Mr. and Mrs. Hogg ; 

P. 11. Strom bom, Esq., C.S, ; (’apt. Chambers, 
Lieut. Gibson, Lieut. Helton, Lieut. Kennedy, 
Ens. Boyle, and Ens. Brass, all of H.M. 4th regt. c 
Mrs. Gibson, Misses Dobson and Roles; Mr J. 
Gibson; Lieut, and Mrs. Bridge, H.M. 3d regt.; 
134 men, 12 women, and 16 children, all of H.M. 
4th regt. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 


Nov. 30. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut. R. Cot- 
ton, 37th N.I., of a son. 

Dec. 25. At Chicaeole, the lady of Arthur Freeze, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. . nil 

26. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Grimes, Bin 
N.L, of a daughter. c 

Jan. 1. At Trichinopoly, the lady of G. *• 
Hooper, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. , 

— At Royapooram, the lady of A. J. Ormsby, 
Esq., of adaughter. .. „ . „ 

2. At Cuddalore, the lady ofW. H. Bay ley. 

Esq., civilservice, of a daughter. _ . 

3. At Cannanore, the lady of H. D. Cooke, 

E»q., C.S., of a daughter. „ . r 

Feb. 28. At Jaulnan, the lady of the R ev> u ’ 
Lugard, of a daughter. 
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March 8. At Cuddapah, the lady of Major J. 
(iarnault, 47th N.I., ot adapter. 

<i. At Bolarum, the Indy of Lieut. Ho worth, 39th 
P,N L, of a daughter. 

jl. At Arcot, the lady of C. C. Linton, Esq., 
a ^ist. surg. r»th L.C., of a daughter. 

‘24, At the Farm in Mysore, the lady of Assist. 
Surg. W Gilchrist, of a daughter. 

" — At Belgaum, Mrs. Beynon, of a daughter. 

20. Mrs. J. R. J. Baggot, of a daughter. 

2*1. At Pondicherry, the lady of L'apt. De la 
( cnnhe. of a daughter. 

,,o. At Madras, the lady of Arthur Matleatie, 
psij , of a daughter. 

— At Madras, Lieut. Archibald Douglas, of the 
Engineers, of a son. 

Apnl 1. At Madias, the lady of Capt. Thorpe, 
27th N.I., of a son. 

3. At Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. E. Usher, 
Olst N.I., of a daughter. 

i;. At Madras, the lady of G. P. Dumcrgue Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Cuddalore, the lady of Capt. C. Wahab, 
lUh N.L, of a daughter. 

7. At Perendoory, the lady of Lieut T. J. Fis- 
cher, 4th N.L, of a son. 

tl At Madras, the lady of Lieut. J. C. Boulder- 
son, 35th N.L, of a son. 

<1. At Madras, the lady of Henry Hooper, Esq., 
4th L.C., of a son. 

_ \t the Neilgherries, the wife of Mr. li. R.. 
p.iwson, of a son. 

lit At Bellary, the lady of D. Boyd, Esq., super- 
iniend'ng surgeon Mysore division, of a daughter. 

17. Mis. It. P. Dalgairn.s, of a son. 


MAR1UAGFS. 

Jau. 10. At Madras, Capt. William Rawlins, 40th 
N.L, to Harriet, youngest daughter of the late 
liiev. Major Coultman, II. M. 52dreg». 

12. At Madras, lohn Richmond, Esq., to Harriet 
Maria, second daughter of Henry Chamier, Esq. 

— At Cuddalore, Mr. J. Judge to Mbs J. Moore. 
31. At Madras, Mr. George Bease to Miss Han- 
nah Dnlutifi Strange. 

h-h. 25. Mr. J. Thompson to Miss B. Pereira. 

2fi. Mr. E. Hequet to Miss M. De Maguey. 
March 15. At Vepery, Lieut, and C>u Mast 
Suitt, 5Jd N.L, to Jemima Elizabeth, second 
•laughter of the late Capt. A. Mewanl, ot the 
M.idias army. 

Li.tih/. At Madras, Marmaduke Langihlc, Esq , 
II. M 41st regt., to Mus Henrietta Chapman, ot 

M Thome. 


m- ATH4 

Jan. 12. At Madras, Mrs. Kl.zabcth Lupton, re- 
lict of ihe late Dr. F. Lupton. 

14. \t Moulmein, Capt H R. Moore, II M. Lid 
regt , eldest sonoi Lieut. Col. Moore, lulf-pay 141 li 
I’oot, aged ‘27- 

hit. in. At Singancondah, Mr. James M'Gill, 
of the Nizam’s St rvue. 

Jho-/*l(). At Tievandrum, Capt. J. Faikney, 
Pah Bombay N.L, attached to the Nair brigade. 

15. At Kamptee, burg. A. Campbell, of the me- 
dit ril establishment. 

At Bangalore, William Haines, Esq., super- 
111U tiding surgeon Mysore division. 

24. \t Madura, Lieut, and Bicv. Capt. S. Pcshall, 
of the 40th regt. N.L 
27. Miss Antonia O’Bellar, aged 50. 

2il. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Mary, relict of the 
late Lieut. Col. Tanner, aged 7L 
211. At Madras, Eliza, wife of I . G. Ford, Esq., 
■'ding third member of the medical board. 

Ajml 3. At Sydapet, R. It. M Chengelvaroy 
Moodelliar, aged t(4. He was one of the Nautum- 
kaura’s, and a merchant of St. Thoind. 

II. At Pursewalkum, in his 7dth year, Mr. W. 
Roberts, Unitarian missionary. 

U. At Vellore, Lieut. J. P. Buee, 15th N.I. 

ifcSomdap. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

COMMAND AT AUKUNGABAD. 

ftombmj Castle , March 27, 1838.— The 
^’ght Hod. the Governor in Council is 


Bombay. IJ9 

pleased to direct, that whenever a regi- 
mental officer succeeds to the command at 
Aurungahad, he is to be placed on the 
same footing as the officer commanding in 
Cutch, and shall draw an extra allowance 
of Rs. 120 per mensem, but without giving 
the command of his regiment to the next 
senior officer. The allowance of Rs. 250 
will be diawn only by an officer who may 
be specially appointed by Government to 
the command of the foi tress, and such 
officer will not hold the command of the 
corps. 

KIM.EDARS ANA NA1BS. 

Bombay Castle , March 30, 1838. — The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council is 
pleased to announce, that the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, in sanctioning the ar- 
rangements for improving the condition of 
the native soldiery, which were published 
in G.(K dated 8th June 1837, resolved 
that the distinctions exclusively enjoyed 
by the native officers of the Bombay army, 
under the denomination of killedais and 
naib-., with the allowances thereto annexed 
to them, are to be gradually extinguished 
by the death of the present possessors. 

RETIRING FUND FOR THE REGIMENT Or 
ARTILLERY. 

Bombay Castle , April 7, 1838. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct that the G.O. dated the 
3d May last (sanctioning the receipt of 
subscriptions for the formation of a Re- 
tiling Fund for the regiment of aitillery 
under tins presidency) he held to be re- 
scinded by the G.O. dated the 1 4th of 
Sept, last, and that the subscriptions that 
have been alieady received be tefunded 
uttdet instructions that the acting military 
accountant will issue to the several pay- 
masters. 

A RSENL’E 01' THE COM M AN HER- IN- CHIFP. 

Bombay Castle , April 18, 1838. — llis 
Kxc. the Couimandei-in-cliief having pro- 
ceeded to sea on the 1 1th instant, and Maj. 
Gen. S 11 John Fitzgerald, K.C. B., being 
the senior general officer upon the stall' of 
tins pre-idency, all reports and returns of 
the aimy are to be made to him at Poona, 
until further 01 tiers. 

PASSAOK-MONFY, H C. STEAMERS. 

Bombay Castle, Steam Department , April 
18, 1838.— Notice is hereby given, that no 
reduction is allowed in the amount pay- 
able by passengers proceeding by the 
Government steamers, on account ol their 
lauding orembuiking at Cos&eir, instead ot 
at Suez. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial Department. 

Apul 7. Mr. Henry Brown to be assistant Judge 
and sessions judge at Poona, and assistant to agent 
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itrgmer.- 

for sffd art In the Deccan, but to continue to act as 
senior assistant judge and session judge of Conkan, 
folr dfetAched station of Rutuagherry. 

ft! Mr# J. A. Forbes to be acting senior magis- 
trate of police. 

General Department. 

Aprils. Mr. E. E. Elliot, acting senior magis- 
trate, to perform duties of postmaster-general, 
and Mr. R. E. Barra those of commissioner of 
Court of Bequests, dunnur absence of Mr. Bour- 
ihier on leave to Mahableshwar Hills 
23. Mr. E. E. Elliot to be postmaster-general of 
Bombay. 

25. Mr. Little to act as superintendent of govern- 
ment printing establishment, during absence of 
Mr. Graham. 

Territorial Department. 

April 17. Mr. G. A. E. Campbell to act as assis- 
tant to principal collector and magistrate of Poona 
23. Mr. F. Bourchier to be opium agent and 
superintendent of stationery. 


Messrs, J. A. Forbes, R. K. Pringle, and E. 
Montgomerie, have returned to their duty in the 
civil service of this pr sidency. 

Mr. P.W. Le Geyt resumed charge of his duties 
as register of Sudder Dewannec and budder Kouj- 
daree Adawlut on the 11th April. 

Mr. J. H. Crawford, accountant-general, and 
revenue, judicial, and military accountant, took 
charge on the 14th April. 

f^ave of Absence, <$r.— April. 14. Mr. Doveton, 
civil auditor and mint-master, to Mahableshwur 
Hills, for one month, on private affairs.— 20 . Mr. 
J. H. Jackson, to Rutnagcirce, for one month, for 
health. — Mr. J. Pyne, to Mahableshwar Hills, for 
one month. — Mr. A. Spens, an extension at Cape 
of Good Hope, for six months, for health. — 25. 
Mr, Graham, deputy postmaster, to Mahableshwar 
Hills, for three weeks.- -Mr. W. II. Harrison, to 
Neilgherry Hills, for one year, lor health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 29. The Rev. II. Jeffreys, acting arch- 
deacon, permitted to proceed to Mahabuleshwur 
Hills, for purpose of performing divine servuo 
there, and allowed to be absent from his station 
from 1st April to commencement of the monsoon 


The Venerable H. Jeffreys, A.M., acting arch- 
deacon and senior chaplain at the presidency, was 
Inducted on the 1st April, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop, into the archdeacon’s cnair, in the 
Cathedral of this Diocese, and thereby confirmed in 
the office of archdeacon of Bombay, and appointed 
commissary for the archdeaconry. 

H. Alderson Woodhouse, Esq., solicitor, was 
appointed, on the 4th April, by his Lordship, to 
the office of registrar to the diocese of Bombay. 

Futlou/?h .— April 24. The Rev. 0. Parker, chap- 
lain Bengal cstab., to Europe, for health. 

M I LITA RY A PEOINTM ENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, Feb. 24, 1838.- Kns. J. A. Evans, 
left wing European regt., tramfeued to 22d N.I., 
as junior ol his rank. 

March 2!) — Surg. Parnell to receive temporary 
charge of vacc mating department of north-east di- 
vision of Giueral, oil departure of burg. Robson 
with his regt. 

March 30 .— Corps of Enginens. Lieut. H. B. 
Turner to be cape., and 2d- Lieut. G. B. Muiibcc 
to be Ist-lieut., in sue. to M^illivray dec. ; date 
of rank 25th March 18.18. 

15 th N.I. Ens. G. R. Remington to be lieut. v. 
Fflikney dec. ; date 10th March 1838. 

Lieut. J.W. Auld, 2fith N.I., to be adj. to Can- 
deith Bheel Corps, in room of Lieut Moms, who 
has been appointed to Kunhur agency. 

Ens. H. J-. Pelly, 8th N.L, to be Mahratta in- 
to that regt., v. Horne resigned the situation, 
following temporary arrangements confirm- 
ed;*-tyeul* T. R, Stewart, 8th N.I., to act as adj. 
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to thar regt., ftona tttb Jfta 
Lieut. Crlstoll may be fa cnan 
Anderson to perform duties ofcivll ♦uroeon at'Ah 
mednuggur, during absence of Assist, Burg. St™ 
ker — Capt. C. W. Wcnn, 13th N.I., to act I £ 
of brigade at Deesi, during absence of Btev. Cant 
Wilson on sick cert.— Lieut W. A. Hamilton 
L.C., to act as qu. roast. to that regt., until further 
orders — Ens. C. Podmore, (ith N.I., to act as in 
terp. in Hindoostanee language to that regt.. from 
27tn March until further orders. 8 n 


Capt W. M. Coghlan, artillery, to act as ord 
nance assistant until further orders. 


. ».vi..cry, placed 


. si/jru 1,. — i-jeui.. r. rtyituu, ui ar 

at disposal of Commander-in-chief. 

April 5. — Lieut. Sproule, of Jnv. estab., and at 
tached to N.V.1L, removed from army to pension 
list, and permitted to draw a pension equal to net 
pay of rank he held m the army. 

Apiiiih- 2d Gr.S.l. Lieut. S. V.W. Hart to be 
mterp. in Mahratta language; date 15th Feb. 183a 


The following temporary arrangements con- 
firmed; — Lieut, T. L. Jameson, 3d N.I., to act as 
adj. to detachment of that regt. at Asseerghur, 
consisting of tin ee companies.— Lieut. R.W. Horne* 
8lh N I., to act as line adi. at Saltarah, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Morse on leave.— Ens. W. R. simn- 
son, 17th N.I , to act as adj of detachment of regt. 
at Broach, consisting of upwards of BOD rank and 
file, from 23d March. 


Lieut C. Humes, 17th N.I., to be commissary of 
ordnance bouthern Division of army. 

Assist. Surg. Weatlierhead to succeed Assist. 
Surg. Felix as civil surgeon at Akulcote 

April 12—4 th N 1. Capt. C. Crawley to be major, 
Lieut. (Urev.C.ipl.) J. I). Sniytheto be capt., and 
Fns.VV . II. B. Watkins to be lieut. , in sue. to Mai. 
W. Sprat t retired , date of rank 10th April 1838. 

Capt. F. Donnelly, 1st Gr. N.I., to be deputy 
assist, adi. general on estab., v. Crawley proin. to 
major; date loth April 11138. 

Lieut. II. Aston, H' ting 2d-assistant, to act as 1st- 
a ski. military auditor-general, during ab.-ence of 
Lieut. Thornbury. 

The following arrangements made with reference 
to G O. dated 5th March Deputy Assist. Com. 
Gen. ('apt. G Pope to act as assist, com. gen. at 
AhnusUbad. -Lieut. J. It unsay, acting sub assist, 
com. gen , to assume < luigu oi department at 
Docs 1 .— Lie ul. E. WIik helo, assist, com. gen., to 
promd to Poona, and assume charge of depart- 
ment at that station. 


Capt. ('. B. Mol ton, Kith N.L, to command de- 
tachment our subsidiary gaols at Trombay and 
bion, lrom 7th Man h 18.18. 

Apnll’J —Mr. Martuaduke Thompson admitted 
on estab. as an assist, surgeon. 

2d-Lieut. C. R. Dent confirmed in appointment 
of mterp. in Hindoostanee to 2d bau artillery, 
from l!>th Nov. last, the date of decease of late 
Lieut. Nixon. 


Apnl.~ Lieut. Col. Sheriff to command fortress 
of Asseighnr, in sue. 10 Lieut. Gibbon nominated 
to command oi bltolapore, 

Lieut. Hebbcrt, of Engineers, to survey road 
from Helgaurn to Thalman and Vingorla. 

Assist, '■'urg. D. Campbell relieved from duty 111 
Indian Navy, and placed at disposal of Com. in- 
chief for regimental duty. 

Capt. Trnnard, 14th N.I. , to command Guzcrat 
Prov. Bat , in absence of Capt. Parkinson, or until 
further orders, 

Assist, burg. J, Oramond, having served pre- 
scribed time, relieved from duty in Indian Navy, 
and placed at disposal of Com.-in-chicf. 

Avril 20.— Lieut. C. W. Prother, 4th N.I., app. 
to charge of bazaar at Dapoolee. 

Assist. Surg. A. Durham, m.d., placed at dis- 
posal of superintendent of Indian Navy, for duty 
in that branch of service. 

Cadets of Infantry Arthur Morris, Henry Stan- 
ley, Wm, Malcolm, and J. M. Wiseman admitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

April 24, — Lieut.Weinyss, of engineer corps, to 
be in terp. in Hindoostanee. 

April 25.— Lieut. Prendergast, 10th N.I., to per- 
from duty of paymaster of Poona Division of W®** 
during absence of Capt. Corsellis. 
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, ciiinrtert, March 31* 1838. — Etli. S. W. 
mwtoio duty with 15th N.I. 
m ’ . _caut. J. Lloyd to command 7tU comp. 

O niolund.vuze Bat. at Batoda. 

\ s si^t sutr. WeatheTBead to receive medical 
rueof/th N.I. from Assist. Surg. llockin , date 
k.i..iinnoT6 20th March. 


jtuttl 4.— \sdist. Surg. P. Gray to have medical 
charge of 12th N.I., until further orders. 

Ap 1 1 12.— Deputy Assist. Adj. Gen. Donnelly to 
be attached to Southern Division of army. . 


Surg J. McLennan resumed medical charge of 
the duties of civil surgeon, and surgeon to the 
Native General Hospital, on the 31st March. 

Surg. J. Glen assumed charge of the office of 
secretary to the Medical Board on the 13th April. 

Fnmitted to retire from the Service — April 12. 
M.1J.IV- Spratt, 4th N.L, on pension of his rank, 
from 10th April. 


Returned to duty, from Em ope . — April 20. Lieut. 
R. Lewis, 22d N.L— Elis. G. T. Pogson, 5th N.I. 


KUllIOUCIIS. 

To Europe .— April 7. Lieut. J. G. Gordon, 19th 
N I., for health. — 0. Assist. Surg. F. Forbes, for 
In ilih. — Assist. Surg. 1). Campbell, on private 
.Clairs, without pay — 12. Luut. T. T. Cliustie, 
17'h N.L, for health. — 20. Lieut. II. NV. Prescott, 
1st Ur. N.L, lor health (to unbark fiom the 
Coast). 

To Malabar Const — April 17. C.ipt.J Tyndall, 
N V.IL, for six months, on private affairs. 

To A”*' Itfheny Hi lli — April 7- Surg. A. Dun- 
lati, N.V.B, for one j ear, for he.ilth.-9 Lieut. 
Col. I) Capon, Ullh N.L, for six months, on nn- 
i at*- affairs.— Capt. 11. J. Parkinson, commanding 
(iiizer.it Bat , lor twelve months, foi health. — 12. 
Lieut. A. 11. Thornbury, acting lst-assist. mil. au- 
ditor gen., for six months, on private affairs.— 20. 
( apt. J Wright, 3d N.L, for three muiiths, for 
health. 

To MnhabtcMitvur lh'ls.— April 12. Lieut. Col. 
T. Dickinson, chief engineer, for one month --17. 
Rngadier Brooks, for one month, in extension, 
foi health. — 25. Capt ( orsellis, ii.iym. of Poona 
Division of army, from 3d todUlh May. 


■i/tryzun. 
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15. At Dharwar, the lady of Major Blllamore, 
let Grenadiers, of a daughter. 

Iff. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of H. A. Harri- 
son, Esq., C.S., of a daughter, 

AtDeesa, the lady of Capt.W.W. Vtohb, 
artiUery, of a daughter. 

22. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. Tyndall, of a 
son. 

24. At the Mahabuleshwur VI ills, the lady of 
Henry Young, Esq., C.S., of adaughter. 

April 3. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of Capt. J. 
D. Halletr, 3d N.I., of ason. 


15. AtMalligaura, the lady of Capt. R. A.Bayly, 
5th N.I., of a son. 

17- AtGirgaum, the wife of Mr. Ignacio Men- 
donya, of a daughter. 


marriages. 

March 28. Mr. P. Kelly to Miss E. Kilkenny. 

30. At Deesa, Lieut. 1). E. Mills, deputy pay- 
master N.D.A , to Miss Jane Sophia Donnelly. 

April Iff. At Byculla, Mr. Camille Menesse, late 
chief officer of the bark Ardaseer, to Catherine, 
daughter of the late Major Challon, pioneers, of 
this establishment. 

HJ. At Bombay, Capt. T. B. Hamilton, 1st L.C., 
to Anna Maria, second daughter of the late Wm. 
Reynolds, Esq., of Milford House, Hants. 

Lately. At Dharwar, Mr W. Hurtle, clerk in the 
Thuggee department, to Miss Seraphina D’Silva. 


DEATHS 

March 11. AtMazagon, Mr J. F. de Jesus, aged CO- 

20. At Allcpey, Mr. John Morphew, commercial 
agent to the Tiavancore Government. 

-I pi d 1>. AtGirgaum, of cholera, Capt. William 
Durant, of the shin Good Sucre. s.v, aged 34. 

— At Bombay, John Barton, Esq., immature 
and pm trait painter, aged 44. 

‘22. Roza Mai la, wife of Mr. I. C. De Gama. 

Lately. At the General Hospital, Bombay, Capt, 
Dalway, of the Queen’s Royal Regt. lie com- 
mittcd suicide, bycutlmg his throat, while in a 
state of temporary insanity. 

--- James l'aylor, Esq , of the civil service. 

— At Bombay, Gregory Johannes, aged l»l. 


(£ci?lott. 

GENERAL ORDERS— -THE 78'1'H HIGH- 


SHIPPING. 

Am nils. 

April 1. Syria, Currie, from Muscat.— 3 
KuphniMti, Ruckham, from London and Cape; 
John H ni. Dai e, Evatt, from Bussorah.- 11. lu- 
ibptiy, Mellan, from Seychelles —] 2. 11. C. brig 
Til'll!,, from Hass, adore ; H C. steamer i‘i mo anm, 
Brucks, from Falmouth, Cape, and Mauritius— 
15. H.M.S. Ra 1 eif:h , Qum, from Mu.,cal —17. 
R. C steamer Atalanta, from Sue/, (with London 
datc’n *0 5 ill March, m 4J days).— 24. Secu > 1 , Wake, 
horn London, Cape, and Quilon. 

Departures. 

March 31. Earl of Lien pool, for London.— 
April 1. Abbotsford, Broad toot, for Liverpool.— 
Anna Maim, Edwards, for China.— 2. Mountstuart 
Llphimtone, Small, for Glasgow.— 5. Caledonia, 
Mroyan, for Liverpool ; Guinn rc, Henderson, for 
j-iverpool —11. Aliqws, Me' Fee, for Liverpool. — 
;*’• John H'm. Date, Evatt, for Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius.— Iff, Ti ntmph, Green, for London.— 21. Hm 1 1 - 
f' M * Harrison, for China. — 23. Aidascer, Mac- 
kenzie, for China. — 25 William, Hamlin, for 
meenock — lndustree, Milieu, for Malabar Coast. 
JT-J'. Onnpctant , Rhodes, for Liverpool; Em l of 
“ananas, Vaux, for China.— 27. H.C. steamer 
Atalanta, for Red Sea. 


EDITHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


March G. At Dapoolie, the lady of Lieut. Claud 
'•Lucas, of a daughter. 

At Tannah, Mrs. R. Folker, of a son. 

^*«nf.7ojir;t.N,S. Vol,26.No. 108. 


Head- Quarters, Colombo, Au y. SO, 1837. 
— The 78th Highlanders having been re- 
lieved fiom tins command after a period of 
eleven years’ service in Ceylon, the greater 
pait of which has been fullilled under the 
ordeis of the Major-General, itremainsfor 
hnn to oiler them this last official token of 
his consideration — the expression of his 
public appiobation and farewell. 

He cannot, however, but feel that, in 
taking leave of them, on their return to 
their own country, he performs a duty far 
less agreeable to himself than to those from 
whom, after so long and, to him, so satis- 
factory an intercourse, he finds himself at 
length about to be separated. 

If it is to the good conduct of the 78th 
Highlanders, during the long period they 
have seived with him, that the regret must 
he asetibed which he now so sensibly feels 
at their departure, so likewise is it to the 
same source that he is indebted for the gr a- 
tification now afforded him of being able 
to convey to them this public assurance of 
Ins approbation and esteem. 

To Lieut.- Col. Douglas bis best ac- 
knowledgments are due, for the firm, tem- 
perate, and efficient manner in which be 
(2 A) 
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has always conducted the duties of his com- 
mand ; and to the officers, for their exem- 
plary deportment, as well as for the cordial 
and zealous support they have at all times 
afforded their commanding officer; nor 
ought the Major-General to omit this op- 
portunity to bestow on the respectable body 
of non-commissioned officers of the 78th 
Highlanders the share of praise to which 
iheir conduct and exertions have so well 
entitled them. 

It is not the good fortune of any corps 
to he wholly exempt from indifferent cha- 
racters ; hut in the present instance, the 
Major-General will not weaken the appro- 
bation which this order is designed to con- 
vey, by alluding to the few of that descrip- 
tion who afflict the 78th regt., further than 
to remind them of what they owe to the 
distinguished corps to which they belong, 
and ought to feel proud to belong ; and at 
the same time to express a fervent hope for 
their prompt and permanent amendment. 

The Major-General begs the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and soldiers of 
the 78th Highlanders, to accept his sin- 
cere fate well, and with it, his best wishes 
for their health, welfare, and prosperity. 


John Knox, from Greenock; Jane, from Batavia: 
Recovery, from N.S Walea; fEaffcbw.frdm Mauri- 
tius; Arab, from Manilla; lady Grant, Van sit- 
tart, and Mangles, all from China; Rob Roy, 
Corsair , and Mannus, all from Calcutta ; Dr on- 
gun, from Bombay; Sir Herbert Taylor, from 
Penang ; Julia, and Harriet, from Penang and 
Malacca. 

Departures from ditto — Previous to March 14 . 
Friends, and Arab, both for London; Brigand, for 
Penang and Calcutta; Nabob, for North America; 
Samuel Honoeks, for Malacca and Penang ; l M d'y 
Grant, Vansitturt, and Mangles, all for Bombay ; 
Rob Hoy, and Sir C. Malcolm, both for China. 

Freight to London (March 14) — Deadweight, 
£l. 10s. to £<!. 10.; Measurement Goods, £6. to 
£6. 10s. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. l r >. At Singapore, the lady of Jordan Jo- 
hannes, Esq., of a son. 

Feb. P>. At Sans souci, the lady of Geo. Stuart, 
Esq., of Penang, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 14. At Singapore, Mr. John James Croplcy. 
eldest son of .1. P. Croplcy, Esq., of Madras, to 
Jane Elizabeth, daughter of the late Capt. John 
Poynton. 

Patel//. At Malacca John Minjoot, Esq., to Miss 
Catherine Maidm.ni, of Padang. 


HEATH. 

Dee, 10. At Penang, Anna Catherine, daughter 
of the late Capt. Ilopman, of the Dutch army, 
agc<i 1(1. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Jan. 20. Lieut Parsons to be assistant civil en- 
gineer and surveyor. 

Lieut. Gallway, 00th L.Tnf., to be acting deputy 
assist, qu. mast, general, during period Capt. Skin- 
ner may be employed as acting civil engineer and 
surveyor general. 

Dee. 1. C. R. BuUer, Esq., to be district judge 
of district court of Colombo, No. 1, South. 

March l, im. T. Oswin, Esq., to be district 
judge of district court of Colombo, No. 3, and as- 
sistant to government agent for Western Province. 

W.C. Gibson, Esq., to be a commissioner of the 
Loan Board, v. T. Oswin, Esq. 

E. S. Waring, Esq., to be assistant government 
agent at Colombo, v. W. C. Gibson, Esq. 

E. S. Waring, Esq., to be acting assistant go- 
vernment agent in charge of Cinnamon depart- 
ment, and acting superintendent of Cinnamon 
Sorting Store, Colombo, dining absence of A. 
Walker, Esq 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 15. At St. Sebastian, the lady of G. II. 
Boyd, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Colombo, the lady of C. Elliott, Esq., of a 
daughter (since dead). 

HEATHS, 

Dec. 10. At the Grand Pass, Dorothea, widow of 
the late Maj. F. Piachaud, agedb5. 

Jan. It). At C'alpentyn, Mr. Reyneir Van Guns- 
ter, district surveyor of Chilaw, Putlarn, and Cal- 
pentyn, aged HI. 

30. At Colombo, John Alfred Boultbee, Esq. 

March 4. At Kandy, Harriet, wife of Lieut. Col. 
Fraser, deputy mi. mast, general, after giving birth 
to a still-bom child, aged 34. 

9. At Bntticotta, of cholera, the Rev. Mr. Perry, 
American missionary : and m two days afterwards, 
of the same disease, Mrs. Perry, his wife. 

April 4. At Galle, Mr. J. G. Spcldevvend, district 
surveyor, aged 55. 

Dittang, Singapore, «rc. 

shipping. 

Arrivals at ‘Singapore.— Previous to March 14. 
Mol son, from London; Glasgow, from Liverpool) 


Dutch ;?)niiia. 


Arrivals at Batavia.— Feb. 4. Narcissus, from 
Greenock.— lb. Juliet, from Sydney (and sailed 
22d for Sourabaya).— 2 (j. Asia, from Sydney. 

MARRIAGE. 

Nov. 15. At Batavia, J. L. Swaab, Esq., to Miss 
A.W.Von Ranzow. 

IlEATIf. 

Feb. 18. At Batavia, Capt. Wilson, of the ship 
Juliet. 


China. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. — Previous to March 3. Trafalgar, 
uledanw, and Pekoe, all from Liverpool; Syr, I 
ban, Watt r Witch, Antonio Pemro, Red Rover, 
nd Rob Log, all from Cal.utta and Singapore; 
lurid Clunk, G oleonda, Walmer Castle, Hero 
talown, and Maty Dugdale, all from Bombay. 
Depat tines.— Previous to Feb. 27- Derm non. 
laiqms Camden, Duke, of Sasser, and {Vinw». 
II for London; Ttgns, and Copeland, Dot i tor 
.iverpool ; Kben Preble, for Boston ; Tin 
ingapore; Mangles, for Singapore and Bombay- 
Freight to London (Fob 27.) — ct’7- Ids* t0 
ut uot likely to be maintained. 

auetralauia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

ACTING GOVERNOR. 

At a meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil, held at Sydney on the Gth Dec- 
ns Exc. Colonel Kenneth Snodgrass 

:.B., being the senior military officer 

■ommarid ot her Majesty’s forces with'" 
he territory of New South Wales axid^ 
lependencies, took the several oa 
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acting captain-general and governor-in- 
chief of the same, on departure ot his 
Kxc. Lieut. -Gen. Sir Richard Bourke. 


appointments. 

jjrr. — A. T. Fauncc, Esq., to be police magis- 
trate at Queenbayan : A. Holden, Esq., to bo ditto 

Brisbane Water; Capt. Plunkett, With re-gt., to 
l)c ditto at IlUwara ; and A. Young, Esq., to be 
third ditto of town and port of Sydney. 

John Snodgrass, Esq., to he private secretary to 
his Esc. the Acting Governor. 

The liev. J. K. Walpole to be surrogate to the 
Bishop of Australia. 

Jan. — Capt. 11. T Furlong, II. M. 80th F., to 
In* assistant tnginecr and superintendent of ironed 
jiang at Newcastle. 

Wni. Balcombe, Esq., to be a commissioner of 
Crown lands in the colony. 

Mr. Wm. Buchanan to be surveyor for the several 
list ruts of town ot Sydney, for regulating build- 
ings, parly-walls, &e. 

The following appointments m.'de in Police De- 
luitmeut : — Mr J. G. Phillips to he clerk to Hunch 
it Patrick’s Plains ; Mr. Williams to ha ditto ditto 
at Muswell nrook , Mr. Middleton to beditto ditto 
it Baymotid Tci rate ; Mr. B. Baxter to be ditto 
ditto at Meibom no, Port Phillip. 

F*h, — Major J. II. Phelps, 11. M. 4th regt., to be 
n poh< c magistrate at Li\ crpool. 

Mr.W. H. Davidson to be a commissioner of 
< rmvn hunts in the colony. 

The following gentlemen to act as trustees for 
iricipt of deposits in Savings’ Bank of New South 
Wales, for district of Uoulburn, w;. - George 
skuait, Andicw Gibson, F. N. Rossi, Win. Ri- 
iii inlson, and Wm. Bradley, F.sqrs. 

The lollowing appointments made in depart- 
•a U nl oJ Surveyor General (i. B. White, Esq., to 
hr surveyor, in room of , I. B. Rk hards. Esq., re- 
sijjmsl.— Messrs. J. J. Galloway and S. G. Daigctty 
di’lK* assistant surveyors, in room of Mr. (i. B. 
White prom., and Mr. P. Elliot retired. 

Lieut. G. B. Smyth, 110th F., to be a magistrate 
of this territory. 

j, II Sullivan. Esq., to be a commissioner of 
Crown lands in the colony. 

The following appointments made in Police De- 
partment:— Mr. F.W. Small to be clerk to Bench 
of Magistrates at Paterson ; Mr. (i. T. Watt to lie 
ditto ditto at Windsor; Mr. M. Murphy to be 
ditto ditto at Parramatta. 


MIRTHS. 

Oct 15. At Sydney, the! wife of Lieut. Thom- 
son, Hoy al Marine*,, of a daughter. 

.foe a. At Lochend, Lake Macquarie, Mrs. W. 
Brooks of a son. 

2ft Mrs. F. Lawson, of ft daughter. 

/ let It. Mrs. It. Maddox, of a daughter. 

11 Mis. J. II. Atkinson, of a daughter. 

14. At Bong Bong, the lady of W. C. Haldane, 
Esq., of a son. 

20. Mrs. H. Glennie, Patrick’s Plains, of a son. 
22. At Port Macquarie, tile wife of A. E. O' Bai- 
lor, m, Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. B. Clayton, Lachlan Vale, of a son. 

30. Mrs. Spoil, ly, of a. son (sime dead). 

*11. Mrs. M. M Cohen, of a son. 

Jan. 1. At Parramatta, Mrs. Watkins, of a 
daughter, still-born. 

3* At Cook’s River, Mrs. Duguid, of a son. 

4* At Churnwood, the lady of Henry Hall, Esq., 

f >f a daughter. 

— At George’s Hall, Banks Town, the lady of 
Johnston, Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Rose Bay, Mrs. E. Haslingden, of a son. 
~ Mrs Parry Long, of a still- bom son. 

u. At Bolwarra, near Maitland, Mrs. Fletcher, 
a daughter. 

IB* At Sydney, Mrs. E. Bennett, of a daughter, 

"un-born. 

^1. Mrs. Moore, of a daughter. 

, h - U ■ At Liverpool, Mrs. Mackenzie, of a son. 
■Safety, Mrs. Joseph Roberts# of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 1 . At Sydney, Mr.Thos. Hogg to Mnrtha, 
daughter ot the Rev. W. Crook, Jamison Street. 

2(J. Mr. R. W. McLelldti, of Parramatta, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of W. Burnett, Esq. 

21. P. G. Verge, Esq., of Lyndhurst Vale, Wil- 
liam’s River, to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
Lieut. Irwin, R.N. 

27. At Sydney, G. K. Mann, Esq., of the Bom- 
bay Horse Artillery, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late F. A. Ilely, of Engchurst, Sydney. 

3d. Ac Sydney, T. H. Fowler, Esq., surgeon, fo 
Maria, widow of the late Capt. 11. J. Ramus. ■■ 

Jim. 13. At .Sydney, Mr. John Spring to Mary, 
eldest daughter of fhe late Mr.W. Hayes, of New- 
market, Ireland. 

17. Mr. Robert Morton to Catherine, third 
daughter of Mr. John Griffiths, Parramatta. 

2(1. At Campbelltown, L. Myles, Esq., J. P., of 
Kingston Cottage, Newton, to Harriet Hawkins, 
eldest daughter of J. Pearson, Esq.,CampbellLown. 

24. At Sydney, H. ). K. James, Esq., secretary 
to the Lord Bishop of Australia, to Leonora Mar- 
garet, only daughter of the late Aith. Bannatync, 
Esq., of the Island of St. Vim ent. 

— Mr. Gilbert Corey, of Patterson’s River, to 
Mns Jcunctla Rons, of Sydney 

31. At Liveipool, Mr. Henry Phillips to Miss 
Weller 

Feb. 3. At Sydney, Mr. Hutchison Bell, of Wool- 
loomooloo, to Emily, tlnrd daughter of S. Rogers, 
Esq , lateol Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London. 

13 At Sydney, Mr. ( harles W ilkinson to Louisa 
Dinah, second daughter of Mrs. Wiles. 


DFATHS. 

Sept. II. At sea, suddenly, on hoard the Pott- 
land, Mrs Robinson, wife 01 Mr T.W. Robuuun, 
leather, formerly ot Edinburgh. 

lit. On hoard the Vmthmd, Mary Ann, wife of 
the Rev. R. Stewart, late of Greenwich, Kent. 

Or. 13. At . Sydney, Mr. Sowell, ot Pitt Street, 
aged 5ft, after a residence of twenty-two years in 
the tolonv. 

](». At Middle Head, Mr Alfred Beilhy, aged IB. 

Sw 26 At Sydney, Mr. Nieo) Allan, solicitor, 
second son of Mr. Win. Allan, Leith. 

Dec. 7. At Annandale, Mr. J.W. Jones 

lft. At Sydney, Mrs. Ann Biadndgc, aged 35, 

21. At Sydney, Mrs. M. E. Brown, aged 31). 

24. At Parramatta, Capt. A, D. While, Royal 
Engineers, aged 44. 

j(,. At Morpeth, Hunter’s River, Mrs. Dixon, 
late of Park Street, Sydney. 

Jan. (i. At Wollongong, Elizabeth, wife of E. 
Hancock, Esq., aged 46. 

12. After a short illness, Miss Douglas, late of the 
Theatre Royal, Sydney. 

29. At Braidwood, St.Vinccnt, aged 33, Jane, 
wile of Dr. T. R.V\ llson, R.N. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


0*f. — George Hull, Esq., to be assistant direc- 
tor-general of roads. 

Dec. — John Arthur, Fsq., M.n , Adam Turn- 
bull, Esq., M d., James McDraire, Esq., M.D., 
John Learmouth, Esq., m.d., Robert Officer, Esq., 
Wm. Seecombe, Esq., and E. P. Bedford, Esq., to 
be memlmrs of Court of Examineis (to regulate 
the piaente of medicine* in the colony), ot whom 
Dr Arthur is appointed president. 

Joseph Hone, Esq., bariLtcr-at law, John Gre- 
gory, Esq., and Thomas Nicholson, Esq., to be 
commisMonets under Act tor settlement of claims 
to grants of land, of whom J. Hone, Esq., 11 
constituted chairman. 

Capt. Forster to be chairman of the Bench of 


Magistrates. 

Mr. Price to do duty as police magistrate at Nor- 
folk Plains, during absence of Mr. C. Arthur, on 
leave to visit England. 

Jan. — Peter Maclaine, Esq., to be a coroner for 
the territory. 

Mr. George Cuppaidge to be postmaster at 
Avoca, v. Mr. Stoane resigned. 

Mr.Wm. Brown to be an inspector of stock in 


district of Launceston. 
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A. Mpore to be postanuter ol New 
Norfolk# v. Mr. P(i4tuun. 


[Joir, 


fttauritius. 


r jyc. 8. Mrs. A. Bent, of Elizabeth Street, Ho* 
bart Town, of a Ron. 

11 . At Hobart Town, the lady of A. Montagu, 
ES !L’ At New Town, the lady of Capt. Bell, of a 

At* Hobart Town, the lady of Matthew 
Fw "er, E*q., chief police magistrate, of a son. 

17. At Hobart Town, Mrs. 11. L. Murray, of a 
daughter. 

— At Launceston, Mrs. Dudley, of a son. 

20 At Launceston, Mrs. Lukin, of the Wharf, 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. Bransgrove, Thorpe Farm, ltiver 
Tamar, of a daughtei . 

22 At Launceston, Mis. J. H olier tson, of a son. 
2‘). At New Norfolk, Mrs. J. II. Pat to) son, of a 

daughter Q^rt Qwn> t h e lady of Dr. Learmouth, 

° 31. At llobart Town, the lady of P. S. Tom- 
lins, Esq., of a daughter. 

j„n.7. At Hamilton, the lady of the Rev. M. J. 
Mayers, of a son. 

Feb. 4- At Hobart Town, Mrs. Moodie, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Arrivals. — Feb. 10. Indian Oak, Rayne, from 
Poit Louis (put back in consequence of amutiny). 
—13. Martha, from Cape.— 18. Raj Ranee, from 
Calcutta. — 23. Frederick Hath, from Cape — 25. 
Ami Gales, trom Cape.— 26. Oiator, from London 
and Cape; Princess Vtctoria, from St. Helena.— 
27. Diadem, from Cape.— March 4. Shephcidess, 
from London.— 11. Herefoidshire, from Calcutta 
and Pondicherry.— Hi. 11. C. steamer, Semiram is, 
from Cape ; John Dcnnistoun, from London.— 22. 
Kite, and Penelope, both from Bordeaux.— 2 .}. 
Diana, from London and Rio de Janeiro. 

Dcpnrtmes.— Feb. H. Helen, for Moulmein.— lo. 
Pearl, for Calcutta.— lft. Eliza Jane, for Pondi- 
cherry.— 22. Alficd, for Calcutta.— 25. Emma, for 
Zanzibar. — 2H. Pnneeis Victmin, for Bengal.— 
March 13. Hr my Hell, for Sydney.— 19. Ganges, 
for Pondicherry. 

Freight to London (March 19).— £3. 10s. per ton- 


Cap t of <F>ootr Slop?* 

SHIPPING. 

An mils m Table Bay — April fi. Velocity , from 
London.— 14. Chntdiue, from London. 

Di pm tm (“i from ditto.— March 31. Jane Plain, 
for Mauntnis.- April 4. lino, for Algoa Hay; 
Velar, tor ditto and Mauritius.— f>. Gazelle, for 
South America, — ]<]. (Imuhiw, for Madras. 


Nov. 29. At HobartTown, J. M. Cameron. Esq., 

to Leonoia Filzmauriie, second daughter of (J. J. 
Lennon, Esq., captain in II. M. service, and late of 
county Carlow, lit land. 

Drc. 21. At Hobart Town, T. J. Ewing, Esq., 
late scholar of Corpus Christie College, Cam- 
bridge, to Louisa, second daughter ot Nicholas 
Were, Esq., of Landrox, Someisct. 

Feb. 8. At Hobart Town, John Bogle, Esq., to 
Jane Sarah, only daughter of Benj. Duterruu, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 9. At Denniston, Jane Patterson, wife of 
Patrick Wood, E^q., aged after giving bath to 
twin daughters, one ol whom survives. 

Dee. 19. Mr. W. Howilson, superintendent of 
Windmill Hill Signal Station. 

20. Drowned, by the shipwreck of the Sc hah , off 
Cape Howe, the following individuals Mis. 
Tony, Mrs. Jetnmgs, Mrs. Williams and child, 
Miss Brown, Miss Tyirell, Mr John Rame, Mr. 
Thomas Deane, and Mr. Shephard, passengers ; 
and Thomas Brown, seaman. 

31. At llobart Town, Mary, wife of Mr. Richard 
N. J. Trotter. 

Lately. At Hobart Tow n. the following indivi- 
duals :— Mrs. 1‘eet, Miss Wat chorn, and Miss Row- 
lands. They all died suddenly. 


An ivals at Algoa Hay.— March 25. Isabella, Por- 
ter, from London.— 30. Afro y, from Port Natal. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 93. Mrs. Donald Moodie, of a son 
Mauh 13. A l Newlands, the lady of Mr. J. H. 
(i. Sehrikkor, of .ison. 

22. At Green Point, the lady of Capt. H. P, 
Hughes, Bengal Artillery, of a daughter. 

31. At Cape Town, the lady of E. F. Wylde, 
Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

Fch. 5. Mr. M. Hansen to Mws M. A. nolton 
— Mr. W m. l’attmson to Miss M. H. Ross. 
Minih 19. Mr. T Long to Miss E. Thompson. 
20. Mr. E. Buchanan to Miss J. Cowan. 


DEATHS. 

Fcl>. 23. At Simon’s Town, Mary, widow of the 
late Mr. Edmund Miller, aged 01. 

Mm 1 h 25. Mr. Johan B. Kngclbrerht, aged 5ti. 
2o Capt. Peter Sandford, of the brig Mai y and 
Jane, aged 33. 

31. Major William Henry Foy, of the Bombay 
Artillery , aged 44. 

Apnl 2. Mr. George F.Wilmot, aged 33. 

Lately. Mr. Thomas Shelly. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Famine in the Upper Provinces . — The 
accounts from the Upper Provinces con- 
tinue to exhibit a picture of extensive 
distress, arising from famine and disease. 
At Agra, the cholera, in a virulent form, 
is sweeping away 200 to 300 natives daily. 
A letter from that city says : “The magis- 
trate employs about 60,000 of the poor, 
and the poor-house feeds about 4,000. 
daily. The people die like very dogs, and 
their carcases are as little noticed as those 


of the canine species. I traversed the 
banks of the river, one channel of which 
i 9 completely dried up, and found about 
twenty-five sick, almost dying, and about 
as many corpses. 1 heard that mothers 
watch an opportunity at night, and throw 
their childred alive into the Jumna. A 
person coming up the river assured us he 
saw dogs and jackals actually devouring 
bodies in which life was not extinct 
The magistrate is putting a stop to a fur- 
ther influx of the destitute poor, as far »s 
practicable, by arranging so as to employ 
them at some distance from Agra. 
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A letter from Delhi> In April, says: 
“Our distresses are worse and worse 
every day — not a drop of rain for six 
months.” 

Letters from Kishnagur state, that con- 
siderable alarm prevailed in that district 
lrom the appearance of cholera, conse- 
quent, it was supposed, on the increasing 
difficulty of procuring food, even so near 
the presidency. The malmjuns had in 
some villages closed their shops, and un- 
less rain soon tell, the greatest distress 
uas anticipated. In one village, not very 
populous, 130 people were taken off by 
the cholera in a few days. 

Government were administering very 
extensive relief in all quarters. At Agra 
upwards of 77,000 people are employed ; 
at Futtchgurh and Cawnpore 25,000; and 
at other stations proportionate bodies. 
To so great an extent does this aid ope- 
rate, that in one district, fiuttehgurh, 
distiess is perceptibly diminishing. This 
extensiv c relic! is intended to be continued 
as long us it may be required, or until the 
means of Government are exhausted. To 
supply the latter, there is a eroru of rupees 
available, all ot which Government are 
picpared to disburse, i! necessary. In 
addition to these exertions, there have 
been advances made to the resident agii- 
ciiltural classes, and a disci iminative re- 
mission of revenue. It would appear, 
however, that the good intentions ot Go- 
vernment are likely to be hustiated, from 
the want o! trustworthy superintendants 
to look after the poor people, uml cany 
out the design of Government. 

The Calcutta Relief Fund Committee 
luue published a statement of their pro- 
ceedings. The amount of subscriptions 
to the 31st ot March was Its. 87,5(0. 

The Agra Rebel Society state that the 
daily aveiage of staivmg paupers for Fe- 
in uaiy was 3,800, involving a monthly 
expenditure of Co.’s Its. 2,183, and this 
average was likely to he nearly doubled ; 
the monthly subscription amounts only to 
Its. 770. 

The Cawnpore Relief Society has circu- 
ited the following memorandum : — “ 'The 
•iMiess of the western pait of the district 
amounts to actual famine. No rain, with 
the exception of a slight shower in June, 
has tullen in Bethoor and Rupooluhud 
Miioe March last. The country has since 
that tune been a barren waste. Dining 
duly, August, and September, the usual 
period of vegetation, not a blade of grass 
oven was produced- The cattle, scantily 
kd on the leaves of the tiees, have died 
in hundreds. Villages become depopulated 
hy famine and emigration, and at the pre- 
so, 't time immense tracts of aruble land 
,em <un fallow, there being neither men 
nor cattle to cultivate the ground- Ne- 
gatively, rebel was afforded by withhold- 
lT, 8 the Government claims for revenue ; 


positively, charitable aidy by employment 
on the Grand Trunk road, and in the 
district of Furrnekabad, to which many 
resorted, by employment on its roads. 
In some villages there w'ere substantial 
managers between the cultivators and 
Government; the malgoozars have, to 
this day, actually fed the cultivators : in 
those where the land is minutely sub- 
divided, all being txpiA’I/, impo 
have emigrated to the Saugor Provinces, 
or sought for labour in the neighbouring 
districts. The Government authorized 
the issue of grain for land ploughed and 
ready for sowing • the soil will not pro- 
duce without previous as well as subse- 
quent irngation, and neither cattle nor 
cultivation were left to effect any exten- 
sive sowing on such conditions.” 

The lich natives appear to Jose some 
of their characteristic apathy on this occa- 
sion. In the list of the Calcutta sub- 
scriptions (which amounted on the6th 
ot A pul to nearly a lac), is one of 
lis. 2,0(X) from the guanhan of the Raja 
ot Burdwan; and in the Tirhoot subset ip- 
tions is that of the Maharajah Chutter 
Sing of Durbangah, Rs. 4,000. 

Ram has fallen in a tew places. A letter 
from Mooshedabad says : — “ We had a 
splendid fall ot nun here on the 28th and 
20th March. There is now every chance 
of a capital rice-ciop, and a bumper indigo 
season ; tor good rains late in March 
generally scan e the planters against loss, 
and insuio good produce fiom the plant. 
The huge or annual March cocoon bund 
completely failed, owing to the long 
drought, Imt it is piobable that the small 
or desee bund will be toleiably produc- 
tive ” 

A letter from Tiihoot, dated 21-th 
March, says — “We had six or eight 
hours’ heavy rain yesterday, to the satis- 
faction ot eveiy One ; distress is very great 
here. ” 

IS cio Z?awA.— ~A prospectus of a joint- 
stock banking company in Calcutta, to 
be entitled the Bank ot India, has been 
issued by some mercantile firms, founded 
on “ a general opinion that the banking 
facilities of Cafi vitta might be increased 
with advantage, both to the capitalists 
and those engaged in commercial and 
trading persuits, and the resources of the 
count! y more fully developed hy the in- 
troduction of British capital.” The fol- 
lowing is the plan : That the capital he 
Co.’s Rs. 100 lacs, divided into 10,000 
shares, of Rs. 1,000 each; of which 
5,000 shares be disposed of in India, and 
5,000 reserved for Great Britain ; that 
an instalment of lis. 250 per share be 
paid up on allotment of Indian shares, 
and 250 by notes, payable on demand — 
the remainder to be called in by the 
directors in instalments of Rs. 250 each, 
as the circumstances ot the market may 
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seem to require, three months’ notice 
being given between each instalment ; 
that the bank commence operations on 
4,000 shares being subscribed for ; that 
the business of the bank be confined to 
legitimate banking (excluding foreign ex- 
change transactions and issues of notes 
payable on demand), viz. receiving de- 
posits, granting cash credit for a specific 
term with approved security, discounting 
bills, granting local drafts and credits on 
its several establishments in India, loans 
on security of goods, and other banking 
business ; that an application be made to 
Government fora charter of incorporation 
to' enable the bank to sue and be sued 
iii its individual capacity; tlmt the 
management of the bank be confided to 
fifteen directors, of whom, five to form a 
quorum; that every proprietor holding 
one share be entitled to one vote, five 
shares to two votes, ten shares three, 
twenty shares five, litty shares ten, one 
hundred shares liltecn, and no share- 
holder to have more than fifteen votes 
whatever number of shares he may hold ; 
transfer of shares to bo registered six 
months be! ore the holder be entitled to 
vote. 

The undermentioned gentlemen have 
agreed to act as a piovisional committee, to 
receive applications for shares, until the 
directors and other office-bearers be ap- 
pointed at a general meeting of share- 
holders : Messrs D. II. Sycrs, II. Ford, 
T. Bracken, W. F. Fergusson, and 
Baboo Mutty I .all Seal. 

Union Bank.— A meeting of pro- 
pi ietors of the Union Bank was called, 
by requisition, for the 14th April, to con- 
sider the following resolutions: — That 
the present capital of the bank lie doubled 
by raising forty lacs of Co.’s rupees by the 
addition of 4, 000 shares of Co.'s Its. 1,000 
each, so as to make the capital of the 
bank eighty lacs in all . tlmt the shares he 
distributable among the proprietors rate- 
ably and in pioportion to their present 
interests. 

Bank of Bengal — On the 17th March, 
at a meeting of proprietors of the Bank of 
Bengal, it was resolved that the directors 
be authorised to appropriate a lac of 
rupees to the future expenses of the 
establishment. The present establish- 
ment amounts to about Co.’s Its 81,000. 
By the charter, the expense of establish- 
ment was limited to Sa. Ils.50,000, and 
could not be increased without the sanc- 
tion of a general meeting. The grounds 
on which the increase was recommended 
were, the great accession of business, and 
the expediency of securing the permanent 
services of a deputy secretary. A meet- 
ing was to take place on the 24th April, 
to petition the Governor- general to au- 
thorize an increase of the capital stock of 
the bank. 


Claimant of the Burdtoan Raj. — The 
soi-disant Maha ltaja Pertaub Chaund 
embarked on board a budgerow at Burra 
Bazar on the 17th March, to proceed to 
Burdwan. He moved from the house at 
Foujdary Balakhana, where he had taken 
up his residence for some months, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue of peons, 
armed with sticks. He was followed to 
the ghaut by an immense crowd of natives: 
the belief of this individual being the real 
Pertaub Chaund still continues unshaken 
in the minds of the credulous portion of 
the native community. 

Internal Steam Navigation. — A scheme 
for an internal steam navigation has been 
projected by Mr. Suwerkrop, a civil engi- 
neer, late in the employment of the Com- 
pany. The plan is, to purchase four of the 
iion steamers irom the Company, and to 
obtain subscriptions to a capital of sixteen 
lacs, in 3,200 shares ut Its. 500 each. 
The returns are calculated at lts.86,000 
clear profit per annum, making the in- 
terest on the capital about 21 i per rent. 
The proposed association originates in 
the idea, that it is not in stiict accoi dance 
with the new charter that the Company 
should continue their establishment ot 
river steamers, and the pi ejector wishes, 
therefore, to take their rivei navigation off 
their hands. 

Native Prejudice. — The Hindoo com- 
munity have not only declined eating the 
Dlioba sugar, but sugar ot eveiy descrip- 
tions, unless they know who manu- 
factured it. Their reason for so doing is, 
that they are told a sugar-factory is es- 
tablished in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, of which the proprietors have 
manufactured sugar, ami purified it with 
cow -bone powdei so as to be able to sell 
some ot the qualities at extremely cheap 
puces ; and that such being the case, the 
inoodics and other shop-keepers, availing 
themselves of the cheapness, have no 
other sugar in their shops but what they 
buy from the factory in question. All the 
respectable Hindoo families in und about 
Calcutta, therefore, have already dropped 
eating numdahs and other sweetmeats 
made in the bazar. — Burk. April 5. 

The Mohurrum. — On the 6th April, on 
the occasion of carrying the tajiah, (lin- 
ing the Mohurrum , an affray took place 
between the Mahomedans and the Hin- 
doos in the Durrumtollah. Sticks, and 
even swords, were used by the respec- 
tive partisans, and there was a lament- 
able deficiency of police force. At a 
village called Noolo, near Andool, while 
the infatuated Musulmans were passing 
in procession through a rice-field, observ- 
ing a Hindoo at work in it, they ake 
him, in a vehement manner, how he dare 
to work on a day of festivity in honour oi 
their God. The Hindoo replied, in a 
terrified and humble tone, that bent# 
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nl? in of a different religion, it was not 
obligatory on his part to observe their 
f e stivuls. At tin's, the Musulmans fell 
upon the poor fellow, nnd began to thrash 
him severely. Two chokeedars, who 
came to his assistance, shared the same 
fate with him. The assault was so brutal, 
that the labourer and one of the chokee- 
dars are said to have expired on the spot. 

Storm. — A storm of greut severity 
took place on the 8th April, in the vici- 
nity ol Calcutta. The storm was so 
strong at Khootghuttah point, on the 
new canal, that the depots standing theie 
woie blown down, destroying about 250 
labourers. The natives have been panic- 
struck. The labouring class say their 
last hope of at lea.->t a tolerable oiop was 
destroyed by the shower of hail. The 
destruction of life and property on the 
Salt-water Lakes, from the violence of 
the storm, was immense. At the sult- 
mamifaetory, belonging to Mr. Piinsep, 
at Balliagliaut, and for a distance of two 
miles round, nothing was to be seen after 
the storm but ruins of dwellings scattered 
about, and wrecks of boats floating in 
every direction. Large boats of 5,000 
manmis’ burthen were either sunk or lite- 
rally lifted out of the water on diy 
ground. Hail-stoncs fell at Dum-Dum 
ol in unusual size. Two, which were 
picked im, measured each sixteen inches 
m circumference, and better than five 
inches in diameter. Another piece, of an 
niegiilar form, measured full nine inches 
hi length, and three inches in thickness. — 
llvrh., April 10. 

Glide— By letters from Lucknow, we 
learn that there is apparently some- 
thing of a serious nature “toward” in 
that city, and that the authorities have 
taken precautionary measures accordingly; 
tl e leave ot all military men tor the pie- 
sent month is stopped. A fanatic, now m 
confinement, has predicted the downfall 
ot the present reigning family; and the 
queen, the minister, and a wealthy and 
influential mahajun, are said to have all 
died on the same day, which gives reason 
to suppose that there is some conspiracy 
on foot to verify the prophecy, by the 
assistance of poison. — Courier, April 9. 

Further advices from Lucknow men- 
tion the demise of the prime minister, 
Bholmn Alicea, and the installation of 
Ahnuid IJUi Khan, the nephew of IIu- 
kcem Mehndi Ulli Khan, as his succes- 
s or. The natives have not yet settled 
whether his death was caused by incan- 
ijt'OH or poison t it appears that the 

dread tyrant’’ has been rather busy 
lately amongst the great persons at Luck- 
now ; but there is no knowing if he used 
a natural or political influenza on the oc- 
'wskni. The great banker, Beharce Lall, 
,s amongst the number. The installa- 
0,n of Alrmud Ulli Khan was celebrated 
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with more than usual pomp ; he is rather 
popular than otherwise, and it is sup- 
posed will follow the example of his il- 
lustrious uncle. There is now no differ- 
ence between the king and the resident 
regarding the minister; and it is to be 
hoped there will be unity in the council. 
All things seem tending towards the an- 
nexation of this kingdom to the British 
possessions, which alone can raise it from 
its present melancholy condition. — Delhi 
Gaz. , April 4-. 

Disturbance in Assam. — A native chief, 
named Peshee Gaom. having invaded the 
Company’s territories in Assam, Lieut. 
Millar, of the Assam light infantry, with 
a part of his corps of Smgphos and some 
irregulars, marched against the invader ; 
but being suddenly attacked from a 
breast- work, the irregulars fled, and he was 
obliged to retire. He was aftenvards 
forced to stockade himself, and act on 
the defensive. .Reinforcements were sent 
to relieve him, under Major White. A 
party ol Smgphos, who slept outside of 
the stockade, had been butchered by the 
enemy. 

The Joorah Rajah. — Neemuch, 27 tk 
March. — We have had no news lately 
from the foices sent out against tile Joo- 
rah Rajah, except that in a private quar- 
rel in the 8th russalla of the 3d local 
horse, some three or four men, suwars, 
had been wounded, one of whom is since 
dead. It is supposed, that by the 1st of 
next month it will be known, with some 
degree of certainty, whether the force 
will return or remain out there during 
the hot weather and rains. 

Abolition of Persian. — The reporter of 
ihe pioceedings in the Magistrate’s Court 
of Monghyr, March 19th, says : “ This day 
the introduction of the Oordoo language, 
and abolition of the Persian, was publicly 
declared in Court. This is a happy event. 
We are certain it will be the means of 
doing better justice to the people than the 
dead language. The people are evidently 
much pleased by the innovation ; among 
them we do not include the nmla and other 
hangers-on about the Court. We have bad 
ample opportunities of feeling the senti- 
ments of the people on the subject, and 
me satisfied that the boon will be very 
gratifying to all except the fraction we 
have alluded to. These will regard the 
abolition of the Persian language as the 
loss of a very convenient weapon in their 
warfare of roguery and peculation. We 
were quite delighted to hear the first roo- 
bakurce in the Oordoo language in the 
Foujdaree Court this day. 

Strike amongst the Artillery Syces • — The 
syces and grass-cutters of Capt. Wood’s 
Horse Artillery, concerned in the late 
strike, have, to the number of more than 
one hundred, been dismissed. The men 
not only declined waiting the result of the 
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reference which their commanding officer 
had made regarding their pay, but refused 
to work, and in a body proceeded to Bar- 
rackpore with a view of laying their com- 
plaints before the general officer of the 
division. Some grounds existed for their 
belief that they were entitled to the higher 
rate of pay which they demanded; but, 
after the explanation they received, that 
thqr case would be immediately consi- 
dered, their insubordinate procedure 
rightly deprived them of excuse.— Burk.. 
April 13. 

Steam Agent — The Bengal Steam 
Committee have this day appointed Capt. 
Barber as the successor to Capt. Grindlay, 
not having received any communication 
from the Iloine Committee, as they ex- 
pected to have done, in relation to the 
latter's conduct, when employed in that 
capacity . — Ilurk , April 10. 

State of Health .— Fever and cholera are 
raging in and about Calcutta with a great 
degree of virulence, and especially the lat- 
ter, most of the eases of which prove fatal, 
and affect the European community in 
some measure. Scarcely a native is to he 
met with that is not labouring under a 
cold ; and they, almost without exception, 
attribute the unhealthiness of the weather 
to the water of the new canal being al- 
lowed lately, by opening tne locks, to rim 
into the river, whose water they use as 
their sole drink. On the 9th of April 
there was a heavy shower of rain in Cal- 
cutta and its neighbouihood, which it was 
hoped would check the pi ogress of the 
cholera. 

Exportation of Coolies . — It appears that 
the exportation of Coolies from Bengal to 
Mauritius is to be put a stop to until fur- 
ther notice. 

Nepal . — A correspondent of the Hur- 
karu hints, that there is a likelihood of a 
brush with our friends the Nepatilese, 
who are now busily engaged in foitifying 
themselves. 

ifttatiriie. 


colonels who may be desirous of quitting 
the service. 


isomfiap. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New Bank . — The Bombay Courier states 
that a numerous and respectable meeting 
was held at the presidency on the 20th of 
March, Sir Charles Malcolm in the chair; 
when it was resolved, that immediate steps 
be taken to establish a joint-stock bank, 
to be designated “ The Bank of Bombay 
and that, provided no decisive answer i« 
obtained by the next overland despatch 
from the authorities in England, relative 
to the Charter being granted, it shall then 
be opened for business without it. 

Bhcel Campaign . — We understand that 
the Bhcel campaign to the northward is 
likely to be a pretty fatiguing one. There 
are 600 ti oops out in all directions against 
the robbers. Two officers have, we hear, 
been severely wounded— one of them dan- 
gerously. — Bom. Gaz , March 28. 

Oeei land Conveyance . — The Governor 
in Council has been pleased to sanction 
the following arrangements for the con- 
veyance from the Ued Sea to Bombay of 
the English mails of June, July, August, 
and September: — The June packet will 
be brought by the new schooner just 
launched. The July packet will he 
hi ought by the Bahnnrus. The August 
packet will be brought by the second new 
schooner which is now being built. The 
September mail may be expected to arrive 
at Suez by the 2d of October; if a steamer 
cannot he sent for it, it will be brought to 
Bombay by tbe Euphrates. 

Native Ujjieei s. — Several of the native 
officeis of the Tanua Cqllectorate have 
been suspended fiom their functions on a 
charge of corruption. 

Famine . — A Belief Society has been 
formed at this presidency, to send suc- 
cour to the starving population in the 
Dual), and the Government have allowed 
oil remittances fiom the natives in aid of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Changes in Dress of the Army . — Orders 
from the Court of Directors have arrived, 
highly disapproving of the changes that 
have on various occasions been introduced 
into the dress of this aimy, and diiecting 
that Madras and Bombay assimilate their 
dress forthwith to that which may now be 
prevailing in Bengal. Henceforth, it is 
further directed, no alteration shall take 
place in any presidency without a pre- 
vious reference home. — Spectator, April 4. 

Purchasing Out.— The “ purchasing 
out” system is creating great attention at 
Madras. The papers of the presidency 
are full of plans proposed by individuals 
for accelerating promotion in the Com- 
pany’s army by purchasing out lieut, 


ic> fund to be made free of all charges, 
'lie amount of subscriptions up to die 
6th of April was Us. 36, 785. de- 
criptions published of the effects of tie 
amine are heart-rending. 

The Mohurrum — Several excesses have 
aken place at the Mohurrum festival ; a 
nounted patrol was murdered, and two 
iolice peons dangerously wounded. 

Native Liberality. — Ja msetjee Jejeebboy 
las made an offer of a half a lakh o ru 
,ees towards the founding of an hospital, 
nd will double the umount if Govern* 
nent will meet him. 

The Chief Justice .— Sir H. 
las intimated his intention of leaving 
>residency for England. 
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The Colombo mail which left Madras 
on the 12th March, has been lost in the 
Jaffna direction, and at about the same 
p;u is wheie a mail was stolen some years 
ago. — Colombo Observer , March 31. 

It is said to be the intention of Govern- 
ment to withdraw thu detachments of 
troops from all the smaller stations 
throughout the island, and to protect 
these by native peons only.— Ibid. 

Three light-houses are to be built in the 
south of Ceylon — one at Guile, another 
at Doudra Head, and a third on the Pass 
Hock. — Ibid. 

The cholera has appeared with fearful 
violence around Point Pedro in the Jaffna 
district. 

The desecration of the Sabbath by pub- 
lic departments has called forth the fol- 
lowing minute by the Governor: — The 
Right Hon. the Governor thinks it neces- 
sary to remind public servants, that the 
execution of any work on Sunday is not 
justifiable, and must henceforth be dis- 
continued on that day, except in cases of 
the most urgent and pressing necessity.” 

liurmalj. 

It appears that the pacific intelligence 
brought by II.M.S. Larne, from the 
Rurmcsc country, has induced our Go- 
vernment to suspend the transmission of 
troops to that quarter:— one account states 
until the result of a reference to Calcutta 
shall have been asceitained ; another leaves 
the suspension dependent upon the Com- 
mander-in-chief, expressing coincidence 
"ith the sentiments of his colleagues in 
the Madras Council. — Mad. Spec Mar. 31 . 

Drreia. 

The late ariival from the Gulf has 
enabled us to glean a little intelligence 


with icspect to the situation of affairs in 
Persia, which tends to a confirmation of 
the opinion entertained with respect to 
the fatuity of the enterprize upon which 
the Persians are at present engaged. The 
information is, that the Persian army had 
been twenty days, with open trenches, 
before Herat without any result. The 
Persians are also btated to have hazaided 
an assault, but had been driven back by 
the Affglians, who had also cut uptomu 
of the Persian regiments very severely, in 
a sorlie from the town. The Shah’s camp 
is intrenched and the army hutted, but the 
communication with Meshed is entirely 
cut off, a large convoy, which left that 
place with ti ensure and supplies about the 
end of December, having been compelled 
to return, from apprehension of the Hnza- 
reh horse, which occupied the road in 
force. Notwithstanding, however, the 
manner in which the country is invested 
and the supplies cut off, there was still 
said to be a sufficiency of provisions in 
the camp of the Shall : hut as this could 
not long continue to he the case, a disas- 
trous retreat was looked upon as the re- 
sult of the peulous enterprize in which 
the Shah is embarked. The greatest 
anxiety is stated to prevail in the provinces, 
and a bad feeling bad exhibited itself 
between the Adzubyanee and Nakers, 
both in the royal camp, and in other 
places, which was likely to lead to serious 
consequences. Every effort was made to 
dissuade the Shall from this rash enter- 
pri/e, hut without success. — Comb. Cour., 
March 21. 

Extiact of a letter, dated Ispahan, 27th 
of January . — 

** The winter this year is excessively 
severe. The streets are literally covered 
with snow, and we are in consequence all 
shut up in our respective houses. We 
have no further accounts about the move- 
ments of Mahomed Shah, and it is diffi- 
cult to say what will be the result of his 
expedition.” (\tl. Cour, Slpnl Q. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-IND1A HOUSE. 


East-India House, June 20 . 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro. 
pnetors of East-India Stock was this day 
held, and which was made special for (lie 
purpose of submitting to the Proprietors 
a Rill “ for the Protection of the Natives 


of Her Majesty’s Territories in the East- 
Indies.” A debate took place, a report 
of which, owing to the early date at 
which this Journal must be sent to press, 
in consequence of the Coronation, is un- 
avoidably deferred till next month. 


(2 B) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Members of council at madras — Indian 

LAW COMMISSION. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
East- India House on the .‘31st May, when 
.lohg Bird, Esq. was provisionally ap- 
pointed Member ot Council at Mudras, 
and Harry Bonadaile, Esq , ot tin* Bom- 
bay Civil Service, was appointed a Member 
ot the Indian Law Commission. 

COMMANDER- IN ■CHIEF AT MADRAS. 

A General Couit of Direetors was held 
at the K.ist-India House on the (ith June, 
when Lieut. 'Gen. Sir Jasper Nieolls, 
K. C. B., was appointed Commandei-m- 
chief of the lorees at Madras. 

SUTFRlNTFNDFNr OF TUF 1DIAN NAVY. 

C’apt. Bohert Oliver, It N., succeeds 
Rear- Adimiiil Sir (’. Malcolm, Knt., 
It. N., as Siipeimteiident of tin* Indian 
Navy; date ol appointment Lilli l'el>. IS.‘JS. 

HON. COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

FCI’I FSI ASTICAI. 

The undmnenlioned gentlemen li ive been ip 
ponied Assi>tani Chaplains— season 1838* 

Bengal . — Tile Itev. A. I). Spry, it A 

Moduli . — The Itev. June’s Mm nit, m a. 

Bombay.--' The Rev. F. .1. Sprue*. ai a.: ihcHcv 
Allred Stackhouse, ala. 

R ’IIKFMKNTS, tVC. IN FNCIAMi, 

Bengal establishment. 

Hr tm'il . — Major Alex. I loisbnrgh, llltli N.I., 
from 1st March 1838. C.ipl, Coitlind s. Barbel ic, 
ILtli N.I., I rum JUlli Feb ITIJ.— C ipt. W m. A. 
Smith , 07 1 !i N.L, limn lltb July 18, to — Liinl .1. 
C Doug ui, Pub N.I , fimn 14th Apt i| 1817. — 1st- 
I. lent. John llnthnui, artdluy, from I'ltli Am r 
|H'<7. ?d Luut. K. It F. Wdmot, aifilliry, Horn 
5th Feb HUH Knsign Co-ano A. Iliphuuie, 41st 
N.I., I unit 28th Feb HUH (mi Lord ClivesFund) — 
Surg. Daniel Haul mg. from *M April lH.iil— surg. 
Thus. Ntoddart, from Ith \pul III:'!— Sm« \U*\. 
Scott. Rom 8th July UHk— A sm, 1 . Surg J .1. Bos- 
well, limn call Dei IH.iii 

Name lb moved h mn , b mu List.— Lieut. ( 1 ('. s. 
Gpodclay, Fuiopeau Regt., from 2'llh July 18'lk 

Madras Fstablishment. 

Hetned - - < ’ ipt Thomas Wrll.no. 4!>th N.L, 
from Oth \pril HUH.— I uut .1.0 Deck, l'.th N.I., 
fiom 7th Aug. lh. 17 .— Limt. Mom v Jackson, Dili 
N I , from rot h Mmh HUH 

Bomb i\ Fa.ibbsbmont 

llehied — l.u uf. Col. F,\ 111 Jems, ol lavalrv, 
f 1 on 1 nth Nnv. 18.17 — Lieut lltmv Janios, V 1 I 1 
N.L, Horn 4th April HUB — Puiser F Wiiehmi, 
Indian Na\y, Hum 24th Lin IlHh 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Anirul s. 

May .'11. ILM.S. WtmheJn , *s|iaishott, from 
Ceylon 3d Feb., and Cape ,‘llst Martli; ai Ports- 
mouth -Junk 1. Htn melm tiansport, Marshall, 
from Mauritius lf»lh Feb. ; at Portsmouth.— 4. Ro- 
bert Small, Fulcher. Iroin Bengal l.'lth Feb , and 
CapeHth Apnl; Kdinbia gh, Marshall, from China 
17th Feb ; Lady Flout, Fold, from Madras 1st 
Feb., and Cape 29th March ; all off Margate.— 


General Kyd, Foord, from China 20th Jan. • and 
Haictto Junun, Saunders, from Madras 1st Feb 

and Cape .'list March ; both at Deal Argute San ’ 

dys, from China 8th Fell. ; off the Wight.--L at j v 
Nugent, Fawcett, from China 8th Jan. ; off Port, 
land.— St. George, Williams, from Bengal 17th 
Feb.; at Bristol .— Jeannette Vhillipme, Bulging 
from Passarouang ; N. Gravenhuge, Bulsing, from 
Batavia; St. Lawrence, Bimkier, fromBatavia2Hth 
Kell.; and Clifton, Greene, from Bengal 10th Feb., 
and ('ape .‘id April ; all off Penzanee.— 5. Lon) 
Hungnfmd, Farquhar&on, from Bengal 18th Jan. 
and Cape 21st March; off the Wight. — Cantata’. 
Brodie, from Bombay 1st Feb, and Cape 5th 
April; at l>eil — Thumet, Wolfe, from Bengal 
22d Jan., Madias 31st do., and Cape 4lh April; 
and Augusta Jessie, Edenborough, from N.s! 
Walts I8th Jan.; both off Plymouth. — Kiveretta, 
Gilmore, from N.S. Wale® 17th Jan., and Bahia ; 
off lliighlnn.— Mann, fiom Batavia; off Pen- 
ranie .— Otto spool, Downes, from Bengal, 8th 
Jail ; ofl Liverpool.— V/ i/um, M’Nair, from China 
1st Fib , and Cape 11th April ; off' the Start.— 
Johanna Cathanno, from Batavia 19th Feb. ; at 
Deal.— b. Sarah, Whitesides, from Bomliay 17th 
D(‘c , Cain ut, Colombo, and Galle 29th Jan. ; at 
Deal — Mm lei/, Evans, from China liith Feb.; 
and Hnhmond, McLeod, from Bengal 13th Feb., 

and Cape 71 h April; lw.th off Portsmouth James 

Vattemn, Cromaily, tiom N.S. Wales 17th Feb. ; 
and Duke of Argyll, Bristow, from Madras 8th 
Feb , l rom Trampiebar 9th do., and Cape 8th 
April; both off Plymouth —Man/ llulwvt, Cant, 

Irom Mauritius 18th Feb. ; oft Falmouth Lady 

Mi Nr yhten, llustwirk, from China 29th Jan., 
and Cape. loth Marili; oil’ Ihu t mouth —Bilguene, 
Desse, hum China HOlh Jan.; at Bordeaux.— 7. 
Lady Fern Jnini, Webster, Irom Bombay 7th Jan, . 
and D 1111 /J 1 On/,, Babe, Irom Penang 1st Jan, 
Madias 13th do,, and Trammehar 15th do. (for 
Copenhagen, both off Portsmouth. - Manant, 
II ivle, fiom V.D. Land Lilli Jan., and Asmision ; 
ami Anuta, Ryle, Irom Mauritius Kith Feb., and 
Cape I Hill March; hod) oil Plymouth .— Juste 
Lo,an, Black, liom Singapore 22d J.ui ; off Rum- 
my. lino, Hardy, Irom Swan River 9th Nov,, 
Mauritius HtJi Jan, and Cape 21'it March; ofl 
Poithml, -Illund, C. .Han, Irom Bengal 7th Feb., 
•nd Cape list Marili; off Liverpool.— /Vo agon, 
< ouk, Irom Mam ilms 22d Fell., and Cape 20th 
Marili; at Hiistol. — ihienten, Pyke, from Bata- 
M.i ; at Cowls . -London, Major, from Batavia 
2ffth Du , oil Falmouth. — ('unibum, living, from 
M lurifms 2(lth fell ; off Folkstone — Marie, Sali7, 
Irom M unitms 2 hi Maioli , and Belle Houle, Gc- 
radox, fiom Bengal oth Feb. ; both <il Bordeaux. 
— 8. Coin in , l bond f<ol, from Cape 5th April; .it 
Deal — ll,u 1 n it, Wakemen, from V.D. Land 11th 
Jan.; off Poitsmoutli —Meldon, Hogg, fiom Mau- 
iituis 15th Feb., and Cape 18th Marth; oil' Dover. 
-- 0 F.i month, Y\ .nren, from Bengal 9th Feb., and 
Cape Hlh Apnl : and Comnwiltne, Fisher, from 
Mauritius 1 'ith Fell.; lxith oil' Plymouth .— Hnnee 
Gemge, Holton, from Manilla 1st Jan., and Cape 


27th M.mli, and Nmgata, Hammond, from Mau- 
1 ttius I71I1 Feb. ; lxith at Deal. — Tigtis, 'J'llher- 
inglori, fiom China 10th Feb. ; oft Liverpool.— 
I'at 1 lot hmg, Choke, from Bengal 15th. Feb. ; at 
Fdmouth. — find Althorpe, Mawson, from Ma- 
nilla, loth Jan. ; atCoik 11 Oitent, White, from 

Bengal 'Huh Jan., and Cape 11 Hi April ; and Sym- 
mrtt y. Mack wood, fiom Ceylon <»th Feb, and 
(ape, holh at Deal. -Beikshne, Clarkson, from 
Bombay 81b Feb., and Tellu hery 17th do. ; oft 
Brigbton .— Hn nan, Sparkes, fiom Singapoie lOih 
Fib , elf Poitsmoutli — Small llnkrtt, Aiken. 
Irom Singapore 30lh Dec., and Capel3th March: 
and /ileiantlei , Ramsay, from Mauritius 2t»lh 
Feb bolh at Liverpool. — Cuiolinc, Wooden, from 
V.D. land I/th Jan. , at Gravesend.— Sussex, 
Roxby, fiom Mauritius 15th Feb ; at Bristol. 
13. Kail Stanhope, Proudfoot, from N. S. Wales 
2hth OcL, and Rio de Janeiro; off Dover.— » «'■ 
tm in, Saunders, from Bengal 4th Feb.; at Bristol. 
Maigaret, Canney, from Manilla, 25th Dec., and 
Singapore HlHh Jan.; off the Wight.--- / b5’Mew. 
Chalterton, from Bengal 3d Feb. , on Liverpool 
Isabel, Jones, from China 28th Jan. ; off Homney* 
— Auriga, Chalmers, from V. D. Land Iftth Fen., 
and Pernambuco ; off Brighton,— BiwG 
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from Bombay, 4th Feb. ; at Greenock .— Antoinette 
Marta* Ruysch, lrom Batavia; at Deal (for Rot- 
terdam).— 14. Majestic, Smith, from Mauritius 
Kith March ; ami Majestic, Martin, from V. D. 
hand 14th Feb. ; both oft Portsmouth — hithouy, 
tiufih, from Batavia 1st Feb.; oft’ Plymouth (for 
Rotterdam). — 15. Osprey, Sumner. fiom Mauritius 
14th Marih ; at St. Katherine a Docks.— 1H. The- 
n na, Young, from Bengal 4th Feb. ; at Deal.— 
John Campbell, Futon, from Bombay 2otli Fell. ; 
at Liverpool.— 21. Glenhcvie, King, trom V. D. 
Land 6th Feb. ; off Dover.— tarns, Losli, fiom 
V. D. Land 22d Nov. ; oft Fahnouth.— Java, in, 
Wilson, trom Batavia 3d March ; off Dartmouth. 
—22. Fairy Queen, Cousens, from t'eylon 24th 

Feb. ; at Deal Samuel Winta , Rodger, from N. 

s. Wales, (Jth Dee., and Valparaiso 14th Man'll 
(having 150,000 dollars on board for Swansea); oft’ 
Falmouth.— 23. Mary Ann, Taibutt, from Madras 
25th Feb., and Cape 23d Aprd : at Deal —lie pulse, 
|>ry<e, from Bengal 11th Feb., and Cape 24th 
April; off Ramsgate.— Duke of Buecleugh, Mar- 
tin, from Bengal 25th Feb., and < 'ape 2Hth April ; 
off Margate — Moira, Owen, fiom Bengal 15th 
Feb. ; at Deal. 

Departuies. 

May 26. Bengalee, Hamlin, for South Australia t 
fiom Gravesend (via Hamburgh) — 2!). Sunilhnu, 
Wythcombe, tor Algoa Bay, Madagasi ar, and Bus- 
surah; trmn Gravesend; Jupiter, Ramsay, lot 
Homhavj from Liverpool.— .10. Mine, mi, Brown, 
for V. D. Land (convicts) ; and Lotus, Gore, for 
Launceston; lxitli from Deal; John Mu, Lilian, 

M. udonald, for Cape and N.S. Wales, fiom Ports- 
mouth. — Maty, Robertson, for Mauritius; fiom 
Peiilland Firth — William Pitt, Palmer, foi Mau- 
ldins; trom Marseilles.— J unk I (hum, Biddle, 
fur Madras ami Bengal; and I'm untie, Laird, for 
Cape and Bombay; both from Deal.— ‘h ('nt/u run, 
10 1 ans, for Madias and Bengal; iro n Deal, -/hah, 
I, owe, lot Cape, from Liverpool —4. itemuen. 
Mi Lean, lor V. 1). Land: fiom Clyde.— A, foul 
Tilin’,, SpittaJ, for Cape and Mauritius, and K, as 
wn s, Maiks, for Batavia; lx>th from Deal — 
Melanie, Guthrie, for Bengal : from Portsmouth. 
— hi i na, Cox, for Bombay : from Deal. — V..(,rmge 
i nun, ne, W inn, foi Cape ami Bombay ; and Ha aid, 
Walt, tor Cape amt Ceylon; both 1 mm Deal — 
Haulm, Ilowlaml, for China; from I.iveipool — 
d. Utitui, Causgur, (or Batavia (in billast) and 
L mtm, Gillman, for Bombay; lx>th tioni Liver- 
(tool — Pi line Gentle, Clullcot, lor South A ust ta- 
li, i; from Giavcseml ( via Hamburgh).— Dumjiies, 
'riionison, for Batavia, Singapore, and Lintin; 
trom Greenock.— 10. Manila, m, Donald, for N S. 
Wales Remigrants' ; from Beltast.— (entumni, for 
Mauritius; trom Maiseilles. — II /V stonjee Itnintin- 
lee, l liompson, for South Australn; fiom Ply- 
mouth. -12. Wincheslir, Salmon, for South Aus- 
tralia ; from Dual.— Cm omundcl. Neale, foi N. S. 
Wales (emigrants) ; from Plymouth. — John 
o’Guunt, Robertson, for Batavia and China; and 
lien, t of Gull, Macdonald, tor Mauritius; bolh 
from Liverpool.- Mnltn, Thompson, for V. D. 
Land and N.S. Wales; from Greenock.— Quins 
Castle, Petrie, for Bombay; from Llanelly —13. 
Collmgicood, Downes, for Bengal; from Liverpool. 
— 15. Jamaica, Martin, for Batavia and China; 
fiom Deal.— Iris, Mack wood, for Ceylon, and 
huney, Sinclair, for South Australia . both from 
Portsmouth,— So John lirresford, Fuilei, tor N S. 
Wales ! Lom Liverpool. — 16. Hope, Ctxmibs, for 

N. S. Walt's; from Deal.— Duchess of Clarence, 
James, for Ceylon; and Princess Charlotte, Sproull, 
for Bombay; lxitli from Liverpool.— 17- •‘•o 1 fol- 
ivanl Paget, Campbell, for Bombay; fiom Ply- 
mouth — lit. C ha, les Hartley, Hopper, for Mauri- 
tius ; and Hamilton Ross, Robb, for Cape ; both 
Loin Deal. 


PASSENfiF.RS FROM IN1HA. 

Pci H.C. steamer /H, Junta, from Bombay 27th 
'pnl to Rod Sea: Capt. Lawrence; Cant and Mrs. 
I ' , uith; Major Sprat t; W. S. Gray, Esq. ; Win. 
Church, Esq., W.G. Duk, Esq.; J.EIIiott, Esq. ; 
Rev. Mr. Parker; Surg. W. Grant, 4th L Drags. 

Per Paragon, from Mauritius: Mr. and Mrs 
I' wen (y man ; Mis. Walker and child. 

Per Orient, fwm Bengal : Mrs Kcimaway and 
two childien ; Mis. Ashmore and three ditto ; Mis. 
Wlnte; Miss Julia Lamb: Maj Gcn.Whitc, N1 ; 
W.B. Kemiaway, Esq., C.S. ; Capt. Geddes, Arid- 
’^y ; Capt. Kenneth White, ditto ; Lieut. Ash- 


more, H.M. 16th F., in command of Invalids; Ens. 
Jenkma, N. I.; Mr. Grant; Master Young; 5 
servants; 38 invalids of II. M. service. —From the 
Cape: Mrs. Blunt ; three Misses and two Masteis 
Blunt: 2 servants. — ,The following were landed 
at the Cape: Maj. Gen. Hopper, Artillery; Arthur 
Fordycc, Esq. ; 3 servants). 

Per Duk e oj A, gyle, from Madras; Mrs. Mou- 
ricr; Mrs. MeDonell; Mis. GritTiths; Mrs. Kerr ; 
Mrs. Cunningham ; Ills Exc. C ipt Mourier, late 
GoveinorotTranquob.tr; /E. R. MeDonell, Esq., 
C.S ; W.E. Lockhart, Esq., C.S. ; E. C. Grlfftths, 
Esq. ; Lieut. Col. England, H. M. 4th iegt., m 
charge of invalids ; Lieut. Marjorihanks, Moiras 
army ; Misses Mourier, Keir, Gnftiths, MeDonell, 
and Cunningham ; Masters Mourier, Giiffiths, Mc- 
RonelL and Cuuningham ; 5 servants; 44 invalids, 

5 women, and I ft children. — From the Cape : Ma- 
jor and Mis Halifax, H.M. 75th regt. ; Kns.Thom- 
wm. Cape Rittes, three Misses and Master Halifax. 
— (L. D. Darnell, Esq., and A. P. Forbes, Esq., 
were landed at the Cape).— M. B. Kerr, Esq. died 
at sea. 

Pei Sophia, from China : Mrs. F. P. Alleyn ; 
Mis. and Miss Mtxair— From the Cape: Capt. 
and Mrs. ‘stamfoid and 4 children ; 27 invalids, 2 
wives, and 2 children of ditto. 

Pei Kininutfi, from Bengal : Mrs. Brand ; Mrs. J. 
E Baker; Mrs J. Baker; Mis. Stuart , Mrs Halt- 
hide. M is. Underwood ; Mrs.Pnrkei, ( apt. Brand ; 
Mi. Parker; Mr. Baker; Mr. Stuart. Misses Grey, 
Smelt, Watt, and Halflude; Masteis Smelt and 
Whish , 4»sirvanls , 62 invalids, tom women and 
tm ihildiLMi of II. M. 44th regt, — (Mi. and Mrs. 
Dunbar were left at the Cape). 

Per Ain gi, from V. 1). Laud; Mr. anil Mis. 
Thompson and six ihihlicn; Mr. and Mis. Aus- 
tin ; Mr. Maddoik, surgeon, Air. 

Pe, Glniheicu, fum V.D. Land: Mr. and Mrs. 
Piriamoie, Misses Farranioic, Maxwell, and 
Duk, Dr. Everett, Arc. 

Pei Eurietta, from N>. Wales : Mis. Rankin 
and q ehildieu , Mrs. Palmer ; Mis. Mi Kellar and 
3 Misses MeKellar ; Misses Johnson anil 1/ wits; G. 
Binkui, Lsq., G. T. Pahnei, Esq.; D. MeKellar, 
Esq , Mr. Mine's, surgeon; two Masters Palmei. 

Pei Augusta Jessti, tiom N. \ Wales: Capt. 
Rev ell, II. C.b.; Capt West, JUMh regt.; Lieut. 
Grcig, 5oth rogt. Dr. Holieits, R. N. 

Pe, Janies Puttison, from N.S. Wales; Mrs. 
MeDonell and Lundy ; Wm. MeDonell, Esq.; 
Samuel Lyons, Esq., James Cooper, Esq ; Dr. 
Thomas Robinson, R.N.; three seiv ants. 

Pir Danish Oak, from Penang; Wm. Anderson, 
Esq. 

Pei Robot Small, from Bengal: (see our May 
number, p. 57) — additional : Capt. hymonds.— 
(Mr. Gough was left at the Cape). 

Pci liuhnwnd, fiom Bengal : (see our May num- 
ber, p. 5/) — Fiom the Cape: Capt. Cardano, 
•siunish Royal Navy, director ot Customs, Ma- 
nilla , Donna Cardano, Ins lady , 1). Cardano, jun. 

Per Samuel Wmtci, from N. S. Wales to Val- 
paraiso : (see passengeis last month, p. 125). 

Pi / Lm d Hun get J<wl, Cm untie, and Lady Fevet - 
sham (see our number for April, p. 2!)!t) . 

Pel Lady Flo, a, Banetto Juntos, St. George, 
Chiton, Thames, Bland, Berkshire, Victona, lie- 
pulse, Duke of Bin ilea gh, and Elina: (see our 
number for May, p.57.) 

Pe, Symmct, y, and Mary Ann : (sec our number 
foi June, p. 125.) 

Per Ninth Bnton, from N. S. Wales: Mrs 
Mowatt and family ; Mrs. McIntosh; Miss Anley; 
Francis Mowatt, Esq.; Capt. John MelnloJi; 
three set van ts. 

Expected. 

Per Bochin gh Castle, from Bengal : Mrs. Mnekay; 
Mrs. Broad; Mrs. Thompson and two childien; 
Miss Maekay ; Major Anderson; Dr. Turner; Dr. 
Jackson; Mr. Giahain, C.S. ; Mr. Tottenham, 
C.S. ; Mr. Portcus, merchant; Lieut. Douglas; 
Lieut, blalteii ; Mr. Broad. 

Per Se.smsti is, from Bengal: Mrs. Yales; Miss 
Deane; A. Charlton, Esq. ; E. W Hodgson, Esq.; 
Cornet Shute; Lieut. Turner ; Lieut. I isher. 

Pe, Indiana, from Bengal : Mrs. Harrison ; 
Lieut. Marlin. 

Pe, Copeland, from China: Capt. and Mrs. We- 
m Vo and servant. 
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Per Triumph, from Bombay: Mrs. Glass ami 
three children ; Mrs. McGillivray and child ; Mt*. 
Thomas and five children; Mrs. Crockett and 
child; Miss Parrott; Licuts. Gordon, Erskine, 
Borthwick, Cameron, and Christie; three invalids. 

Per Fllznbrth, from N. S. Wales: Mrs. Collins 
.and four children; Dr. Scott; Dr. Leeson ; Mr. 
Cole. 

Per ‘Pattis, from Bombay : Lieut. Col. Morrison: 
Mrs. Mljmion; Mr. Jefferson and three children ; 
Dr. Burrell. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per China, for Bengal: Major and Mrs. Burn, 
and child; Mrs. King; Mr. and Mrs. Guise; Mr. 
and Miss Bush; Mr. Coats; Mr. Campbell; three 
midshipmen. — For the Cape: Mr and Mrs. Chal- 
mers; Mr. and Mrs Hodgking, and two children ; 
Miss Dc Witt ; Capt. Yarborough. 

Per Sn ingapatam, for Madras and Bengal : Col. 
Hawthorne and family ; Mr. and Mrs. Cowie ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Lockett; Mr. and Mrs. Kerr; Mr. and 
Mm. Pittar; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Spry ; Incut, and 
Mrs. T. II. Campbell; Misses Fraser, Jarratt, Poe, 
and Webstei ; Mr. Little; Capt. Coleman, frith 
regt., in command of troops; two ensigns of H.M. 
service; Messrs. Neasmith, Spring, Spry, Bacon, 
1‘oe, Dodson, and lladow ; 7 <) troops. 

Per Prutei tor, for Bengal: Mrs. Evans; Mis. 
Cooper ; Mrs. Martin ; Mrs. Hobson ; Capt- 
Monkc. Capt. Martin; Dr. Evans; Mr Cooper; 
Mr. Smith; Mr. Burt ; I sJM Company’s troops. 

Pci Ins, for Ceylon Lieut. Lord J. Beresford, 
H.M. both regt. ; Ens. Pugh, ditto; Lieut. Vicars ; 
Mr. Oliver; detachment ot H.M. ‘Nith regt. 

per Mount stum t Elphinstonr, for M.idras and 
Bengal: Capt. Neville, H.M. <>3d iogt. , C.ipt. 
Lane, ditto; Capt. Mouncev, 4th regt.; L.eut. 
Teel, ditto; Ens. Leese, (ski regt.; Ens. Carter, 
ditto; Mr. Hulsc; Mr. Stephens. 

Per Curtmamirl. for V.D. Land: Licuts Faunec 
and Martin, H M. 21st regt. 


Mtsrru.ANMMJS Norieis. 

The L unnda, whaler, was totally lost sometime 
since off New Caledonia : crew saved, and arrived 
at Sydney, N. S. Wales, by the Sim ess, trom 
Morelon Bay. 

The Matilda , Comm, from 'Fable Bay to Algoa 
Bay, C.Cr. Hope, was totally lost 2d April, having 
struck on a sunken rock in entering the lattei . 
ciew and passenger-, saved. 

Theft/w/i, Milligan, ftom Hobart Town to New 
South Wales, was totally lost about the 20th Dee 
List, off Bam Head: several of tlu* pa-scngeis and 
one seaman drowned. 

The Snh mu, from London, which was driven on 
shore during a gale in Dec. last, in Fnconntor B tv, 
South Australia, has become a total wreck ; the 
John Pine, which was also on shore, has got off 
with trifling damage. 

'Flic French brig Vutar and Feline, Carrien, 
from Bourbon to Calcutta, was driven on shore 
below Kedgeree, during a gale on the evening of 
the bill April, and has since become a total wterk. 

The Atlas, Barinun, and Culm sma (whalers), 
were wrecked last year among the Crozet islands ; 
crew sa\ i d. — 4mc> lean Papei , 

Thermohne, Wooden, from Hobart Town to 
London, was boarded ;ioth April, hit. It. N., long. 
.17. \V., by a piratical sdloonir, and plundered of 
neatly all her pros isioiis, live stock, jolly boat, and 
sundry other artiiles. 

The Neptune, Ferns, and lhnnl'uy, Waugh, 
have been taken up At Madras to convey 11. M. (m! 
regt. to Moulmem. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 2. At Springfield, Isle of Wight, the lady 
of Capt. Oliver St. John, 31st Madras Light infan- 
try, of a daughter. 

— In Pembroke Square, Kensington, the lady 
ot W. It. Smyth, Esq , Madias mcdual establish- 
ment, of a daughter. 


— In Portland Place, the lady of James Wicram 
Esq., of a son. b ’ 

15. In Eaton-place, Belgrave-square, the lady of 
John Farquhar Fraser, Esq., of a son. 

Lately. At Ware Park, Herts, the wife of W. A 
Vonour, Esq., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 22. At St. Leonard’s, J. M. Drake, Esq. 

Bengal army, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the 

late Capt. G. H. Grimes, Royal Artillery. 

24 At Plymouth, G. G. Channer, F.sq., Lieute- 
nant Bengal Artillery, to Susan, daughter of the 
Rev. N. Kendall, vicar of Lanlivery, Cornwall. 

211. At St. Mary’", Bryanstone-square, Lieut.- 
Coi. Bowler, of the Madras establishment, to Car<i. 
line Eliza Cli.ampain, daughter of the late John 
Champain, Esq.. Bengal civil service. 

31. At Colhngbourne Ducis, Wilts, Wm. p, 
Thompson, E'-q., of the Bengal civil service, to 
Jane, second daughter of the llev. Henry Wilson, 
rector of that parish. 

June 2. At ‘■-t. George’s, Bloomsbury, E. J. Bevir, 
Esq., H.A., of Lincoln's I1111, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late Major Thornden, of the lion. 
E. I. Company’s service. 

5. At Cralgie Manse, North Britain, William 
Frskme, Esq , of the Bombay medical service, to 
Elizabeth, third daughter of the Rev. Dr. Stirling. 

— At Broughton, Wilts, John Stanton, Esq , of 
Clifton, surgeon, to Maria Margaret, only daugh- 
ter of the late Morgan Edwards, Esq., of Knigs- 
down, and niece ot Col. Edward Edwards, H.E. I. 
(Vs Will regt., Mulras N.I. 

— - At St. James’s Church, Shaftesbury, Arthur 
Beuom Evans, Esq., of the Hon, E. I. Company’s 
service, Bengal, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. W111. Patteson. 

7. At Putmy, Wm Slullito, Esq , of the lion 

E. l. Comp my\ Beng il med cal estahlishinent, to 
/ me Charlotte, youngest daughter of Martin Cole, 
E q., R.N. 

b. At Guernsey, at St. Petcr-in-lhe-Wood, J.G. 

F. Pigott, Es(|„ lite of tile lion Company's sel- 
vae, to Ro-.dic, only daughter ot M. Le Fevre, ot 
('herb mrg, now residing at the Bouet, Guernsey. 

12. At St George's Cliurih, Stonehouse, the llev 
.1 E. Smudge, M. A., thapl tin of 11. \1 S. Sun Jo- 
sef, to Ellen, set nod daughter of John Robinson, 
Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

— At Exeter, Cap*. F. E. Manning, Bengal army, 
to Susanna, rebel of the late Sir II. Farrmgdon, 
Bart., and second daughter of the late R. Keke- 
wieh, Esq. 

— At ‘'t. Matthew’s, Brixton, John Nhcrwin, 
Esq., of Sydney, New South Wales, to Eh/ahetli, 
6euin<l daughter of John I lemon, Esq.,GlouuMer- 
place, Biigliton. 

13. At lleavitree Church, William J. fioyi-, Esq., 
of the Bombay army, youngest soil ot the late 
Lieut -Gen Bovi:, ot the Hon. E. I. Company's 
servile, to lane Frederica, third daughter of Capt. 
Bowman, barrack-master, Exeter. 

14. At St. Pancras Church, James Macarthur, 
Esq., of Camden, New South Wales, to Emily, 
daughter of Henry Stone, Esq., Tavistock Square. 

111. At St. Bride’s, Lieut. AVilliam Hollis, Ma' 
liras ai my, to Ch irlotte, only daughter of William 
Redgrave, Esq., of Charles Street, Ilrompton, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Lately. At Waterford, John B. Gahan, Esq., 
Capt. m the H011. E. I. Company’s service, to Han- 
nah, daughter of the Very Rev. Ussher Lee, Dean 
ot Waterlord. 

— At St. Mabyn, Cornwall, Lieut. T. Seccotnhc, 
ll.Cs., to Caroline, eldest daughter of the late 
Capt. 1‘cter, of Poiteythan House. 


DFATHS. 

Jan. 10. On board H.M. surveying vessel Kaeob 
off the western coast of Africa, Thomas U u » l11 
Sykes, Esq., R.N., of fever, in the 24th year of «« 
age, eldest son of the late Capt. John Sykes, I* 011, 
E.L Company’s service. 

Feb. 22. At sea, on board the I )uke of Argyll, on 
the passage from Mudr, s, M. B. Kerr, Esq., mer- 
chant, of Penang. 
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March 13. On board the Orient, on the passage 
from (Calcutta, Philip Sidney, fifth son of the late 
Capt. James Haig, of theCitscent, Bedford, aged 
14. 

April 3. At St. Jago de Cuba, the celebrated Dr. 
Antomarchi, so well known to the world as the 
physician who followed Napoleon to St. Helena, 
,uul remained with him while he lived. 

14. At the island of Ascension, Capt. W. Bate. 
H»yal Marines, an i for some time past command- 
ant of that Island. 

15. At sea, on l>oard the Vnrmrha transport, on 
the passage from Mauritius, Lieut. F. W. B. 
McLeod, H.M. 33th Foot. 

2(1. Helen, eldest daughter of Wm.Ainshe, Esq., 
of Calcutta, aged 17. 

May 13. In Clarges Street, Zachary Macaulay, 
Esq., in his 71st year. 

17. At Teigmnouth, Catherine, widow of the 
late John Mat k. Esq., of Bombay, and daughter 
of Major Nesbit. 

20. On board the ship General Ki/d, on her pas- 
sage from Macao, Mrs. Maiy Edwards, wife of 
Robert Edwards, Esq., of Canton. 

— At her brother-in-law’s, Capt. Wm. Martin, 
R N , at Spring Mount, Glamire, near Cork, Miss 
n'Donnoghue, daughter of A. B. O’Doimoghue, 
Esq., late of Bristol, and formerly of Cork. 

27. At Sturnmister, Capt. Thomas Moore, late 
of the lion. E. I Company s service. This veteran 
was the last surviving oilicer of the British army 
which conducted the war against Tippoo Saib. 


29. At Brighton, in her 89th year, Mrs. Susannah 
Maeccleaflela Jones, fellct of the late Rev. Lewd- 
ly 0. Jones, and sister to the late Sir William 
Jones. 

30. In the 17th year of her age, Eliza Jane, second 
daughter of the late William Tulloh Robertson, 
Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

June 4. At 40, Bernard Street, Russell Square, 
Capt. N. Chadwick, 13th Light Infantry. 

— Near Clapham, Surrey, in child-bed, Augusta 

Matilda, wife of Douglas Kinnaird Wiggens, Esa.. 
Bengal Cavalry, aged 23. H * 

9. At Malvern, Peter Frost, Esq., of Cheltenham, 
late of the Hon. East-India Company’s home esta- 
blishment, in his 84th year. 

11. At J. M. Bond’s, Esq., Mortimer, Berks, 
Ann Helena, wife of Maj. Gen. Clements Brown, 
C.B., Hon. East-India Company's service. 

14, In Grafton Street, Mary, wife of the Right 
lion. C. W. Williams Wynn, and daughter of the 
late Sir Foster Cunliffe, Bart. 

18. At the Portland Hotel, David Clark, Esq., 
late of Calcutta, in the 59Lh year of his age. 

— At Grove-lodge, Richmond, Churchill Ed- 
ward, twin infant of Su J. Bryant. 

Lately. Lady Mamwaring, wife of Sir H. M. 
Mamwainng, Bart., and sister to Viscount Com- 
bcrmcre. 

— At the Mauritius, Lieut. Thomas Master, 33d 
regt., Madras N.I. 


THE LONDON MARKETS, June 22. 


Sugar .—' The proposition to reduce the bounty 
on refined goods to 3<js. for double and 30s for sin- 
gle. has much affected the market for all descrip- 
tions of raw sugar admissible for home consump- 
tion ; '.lie demand tor West-India Musonadcs has 
been extremely limited. The umortamty which 
still hangs over this matter, nearly suspends all 
business m llie arthle. The demand for Mauu- 
tms has been very limited lor all descriptions. The 
gimers have purchased very spanngly of Bengal. 
There has been a better disposition evinced on the 
pail of exporters to do busm. ss in Manilla and 
Mini. This afternoon Bengal was in heller ic- 
'I'K’st. 

Cn/Ar. — A good demand has been experienced 
lor Brilish Plantation. Easl-lndia, and descrip- 
tions admissible on the same terms as East-India, 
have maintained former rites, .mil have lieen m 
lair request for home consumption. 

Inthgn . — There have lieen but few pure bases 
nude m the Kast-lndia descriptions during the l.ist 
week, and the prices are unaltered. The trade are 
now busily engaged m the inspection of the Indigo 
to be offered on the 10th J illy : the declaration has 
been increased to nearly 7,00U t bests. 


Tea .—' The market remains very dull, the buyers 
refusing to purchase beyond immediate want3 in 
the face of the large quantity that is to be otfered 
on the 7th July ; however, little or no change can 
be quoted in prices, but were holders to press sales. 
Id. or 2d. per lb. recluc t ion must be accepted. 

Hue —East-India continues to find a good sale. 

For Black Pepper there are still few or- 
ders, but importers require full prices. Cassia 
Ligne.t is held firmly, but there is at present not 
much demand. East-India Ginger is in Btcady re- 
quest at former rates. The purchases m Mace, 
Cinnimon, Cloves, and other artiilcs, have been 
trivial at the prices quoted. 

Saltpetre .— The transactions by private treaty m 
rough have been only to a limited extent, and 
none has been offered at auction, but importers 
continue to require full prices. 

Cotton.— The advices from Liverpool being ra- 
ther unfavourable, has cheeked the demand here, 
and the transactions for home use and export have 
been only to a limited extent this week ; but im- 
porters remain firm, and former prices have been 
fully supported. 


TRICES OF SHARES, June 2S, 1838. 


i Price. 

DOCKS. I £. 

j^t India (Stock).... 113 

London (Stock) (53 

M. Katherine’s 103 

lotto Debentures 101 J 

{Alto ditto 101 

West-India (Mock) 108 

mlscell\neous. 

'ustralian(AgiuiiUural) 

“*»»k (Australasian) 

Vjn Diemen’s Land Company 


Dividends, j 

Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

£. i 

;c: 



(i p. centJ 

023,334 

— 

— 

2J p. cent.' 

3,238,000 

— 

— 

5 p. cent.! 

1,352,733 

loo 

— 

4i p. cent. 

— 

— 

— 

4 p. cent. 



— 

— 

41 p. cent. 1 

1 

1 ,380,000 


— 

I 

10,000 

loo 

27i 

8 p. cent. 1 

5,000 

40 1 

40 

(is. j 

10,000 

100 

17 


. 43 

<>!» 
11 

J 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


Woi.fr., Di others, 23, Change Alley. 
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W.B, The letter* P.C. denote prime cost, or manufacturers' prices ; A. advance (per cent .) on the sum- 
D . discount ( per cent.) on the same; N.D, no demand — The bazar maujul is c<iual to 821b 9 » 

drs., and 10(» bazar mounds equal to 110 factory maunds. Qoods sold by Sa. Rupees R. mds.nrodu * 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct.Rupees F. mils — The Mad ran Candy is equal to 5001b Ttl 
Surat Candy is equal to 748* lb. The Pecul is equal to 133J lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. ‘ 0 


CALCUTTA, April 7, 1838. 



Rs.A. 

ns. a, 

Anchors 

. .Sa.Rs. cwt. 10 R (tb, 17 0 

Bottles 


- 10 4 

Coals 


— 0 10 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md. 33 2 

— 33 6 

Brasicrs’, 

do. .33 8 

— 33 12 

Ingot 


— 30 8 

Old Gross 

do. 32 0 

— 32 4 

Bolt 

do. 33 0 

— 34 8 

Ti'e 

do. 3(1 0 

— 31 12 

— — N ails, assort . . . 


— 35 0 

Peru Slab 

. .t’t.Rs. do. 



Russia 

. . Sa. R s. do. 



Copperas 


— 2 6 

Cottons, chintz 


— t> 0 

— Muslins •• 


— 11 8 

Yarn 16 to 180 . 


— 0 61 

Cutlery, fine 

5D. 

- 15D. 

Glass 

5D. 

— 2d O. 

Ironmongery 


— 45 D. 

Hosiery, cotton 

51). 

— 301). 

Ditto, silk 


- 451) 


Rs.A. Hs.A 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 5 0 6 2 

Oat do. 62 — 54 

English, sq do. 3 0 — 32 

Oat do. 2 15 — 3 I 

Bolt do. 3 1—3 8 

Sheet do. 4 12 — 5 3 

Nails cwt. !> 8 — 14 jj 

Hoops ...F.md. 4 12 — 5 0 

Kentledge cwt. 1 8 — 1 u 

Lead, Pig F. iml. <>12 — 7 4 

j unstamped do. 0 14 — 7 0 

Millinery 15 D. — 311 1 ). 

, Shot, patent bag 3 4 — 4 0 

Spelter Ct. Its. F. rad. 0 2 — (, 3 

Stationery 25 D. — 4 o |). 

Steel, English ft. Its. F. md. 5 8 — 5 1 } 

Swedish do. 0 8 — (1 14 

t Tin Plates Sa.lts. bo\s 15 8 — 1 <> jj 

Woollens, Broad t loth, fine . .yd. 4 8 — 1 1 n 

coaiso and middling.... 0 11 — 44 

t Flannel fine 0 (j — 1 > 


BOMBAY, April 21, 1838. 


Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 7 (3), 

Bottles, quart doz. 1.2 

foals ton 12 — 

Copper, Sheathing, 10-32 ....cwt. (>3 

Thick sheets do. 02 

Plate bottoms do. 00 

Tile do. 48 - 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c 

Longcloths 

Muslins 

Yarn, Nos. 20 to 00 lb. 7 — 

ditto, Nos. 7o to 100 13 — 

Cutlery, table P. C. 

Class and Earthenware .'15 I). — 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose ..... P. C. 


Rs 

10 

1 

Iron, Swedish 

.St. candy 

IK 


— 

1 English 


38 

15 

! Hoops 


!).4 


— 

Nails 

do. 

12 



— . 

| Sheet 

do. 

!) 


— 

1 Bod for bolts 

. . St. candy 

35 

— 

48.8 

' do. for nails . .. . 

do. 

42 

— 

— 

, Lead, Pig. 


12.8 

__ 



1 Sheet 


18 


— 

! Millinery 


261). 


121 

; Shot, patent 


11 


10 

Spelter 


13 


— 

' Stationery 


40D. 


40 D 

. Steel, Swedish 


10 




Tin Plates 


15 


— 

! Woollens, Broad doth, 

fine ..yd. 

4 



J coarse 


2 



| Flannel, fine l.it 


Its. 


15 

3(5 

50 

J.i 


CANTON, February 13, 1838. 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 3^0 

— Longdoths do. 4 — 11 

. Muslins, 20 yds do. — — 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5 — 5) 

Bandannocs do. 1.10— 2. JO’ 

Yarn, Nos. KJto50 pecul 36 — 42 

Iron, Bar ..do. 3 — 

Rod do. 4.80 — 

Lead, Pig do. 61 - 6J 


Drs. Drs. 

Smalts pecul 45 (a), 65 

Steel, Swedish tub 3*7 — 

Woollens, Broadcloth yd. 1 — L.f5 

do. ex super yd. 2.5 — 

— Camlets at Lintm pee. 2(5— 27 

- Do. Dutch do. 24 — 28 

I Long Ells do. !> — Of 

Tin, Straits pecul 16— 16J 

Tin Plates box II — !) 


SINGAPORE, February 15, 1838. 


Anchors pecul 

Bottles 100 

Copper Nails and Sheathing ■ • -pecul 

Cottons,Madapollains,24yu.- - 33-36 pcs. 

—— Ditto 24 • 40-44 do. 

— Longcloths 38 to 40 35-36 do. 

— — do. do. 

do. do 


Grey Shirting do, do. 

Prints, 7-8- &0-8. single colours do. 


40-43 do. 
.. .45-00 do. 
. -35-36 do. 


- — two (Htlours do. 

— ■■ — Turkey reds do. 

fancies do. 3 — 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 44 pcs. 1 1 — 

Jaconet, 20 42 ••45 • -do. 1 4 — 

Lappets, 10 • 40 • 42 • -do. li — 


Drs. Drs. Drs. Drs. 

7 (a) 0 . Cotton I Ikfs. imit. Battick, dble. corge 4 (pi al 

31— 4 do. do Pullicat dnz. B — 3 

36 — 37 Twist, Grey mule, 20 to 60 ..pecul 43 — 

2 — 21- Ditto, ditto, higher numbers.. do. 

21— 3 , Ditto, Turkey red, No.30to50 do. 115 — 

31 — 6 Cutlery 40 per cent. disc. 

44 — 5 Iron, Swedish pecul 4J — •’ 

5 — 8 : English do. 4—41 

3J — 44 Nail, rod do. 44 — 41 

2—3 Lead, Pig do. 7 — 

21 — 3 Sheet do. 7 ' — * 

c 10 Spelter pecul <>1 - / 


„ Steel . tub 

21 .Woollens, Long Ells 1** JJ 

4 Camblets do. 20 

14 llombazetts do. 5 

II 


- - r d 
_ HI 
_ 30 

- 51 
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MARKETS IN INDIA AND CHINA. 


Calcutta, April 7, 1838.— Very little is yet 
doing m Chintzes : a few sales of single colour 
cts and Cambric Chintz have been effected dtir- 
,ng the week at about cost piices. In White 
Cottons., the demand is confined to Jaconets, 
Lappets, Books, Mulls, and Japan Spots at about 
former rates. Some sales of Mule Twist arc 
sported, but the prices of Nos. 80 to 180, show 
a reduction of about 3 nic per morah. Turkey 
Ked and other Coloured Yarns in limited inquiry, 
and remain without alteration in prices. Woollens : 

I lie market inactive, and prices without change, 
vale's of Copper continue to be effected m small 
parcels, and the prices show a slight fall on Sheet 
.uni Brazier, and a rise on Tile, Ingot, and Old. 
The prices of Iron exhibit a slight improvement 
on Bound and Square Hod. A sale of Swedish 
vtecl is reported at an improvement in price. 
Lead has advanced in price. Spelter has also ad- 
vanced a shade. Tin Plates remain at unaltered 
[•rices.— Price Cur. 

Combat/, April 21 , 1838.— Metals : 1,200 owt. of 
south American Copper, recently imported from 
China, have been sold at Its. 49 per owt., and a 
quantity of Old Sheathing Copper at the same 
i lie. The recent advance m truck sheet anil 
sheathing Copper is maintained, but Tiles have 
(\|n rleiii'cd very little improvement. English Bar 

I I oil . the last i in pm tm’ sale was at Its. 38 per 
• indy, and we have heard of no transactions. The 

link m impnrieis’ hands is estimated at about 
’.(mil (audios, and that in the bazar at I ,.500 to 
'.non do. The last sales of Hoop and Sheet Iron 
die made at Its. 9j pei cwt , and the stock of 
lull i, modciutc. We hive no sales to rcpoit of 
Swedish liar Iron, and smee the 1st of Januaiy 
have li nl no arnvals.— The hist arrivals ol Sp^ter 
v ill command good puces as the supplies aie 
m ii lv exhausted ; ictail sales have lieen done at 
!v\ 111 per < wt. 

smi^/ieu, Fob. 13, 1838.- No importations of 
PI mi. Punted, and Coloured Cotton (mods since 
Kin list, and the demand during the week has 
in "ii veiy dull, 'flic stecks ol ail desenplions of 
i utton M.mufaetures, however, are small, .ind 
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holders not anxious to sell except at good prices. 
Cambrics, common qualities, are the only kinds 
in any request, anti there are none In first hands. 
Madapollaing without enquiry, and no sales to re- 
port. Long Cloths are also in little request at 
present, and we have heard of no sales this week, 
(irey Shirting, stout qualities, in some request. 
Prints continue in demand, and none of suitable 
styles in first hands. Siamese Dresses, none, and 
much wanted. Turkey Ked Cloth, 24 yds. 33 In., 
stout, wanted. Turkey Red Cambrics only In 
demand in Oi t. and Nov. Handkerchiefs : a few 
eases of Fancy Printed have been sold at 1 dol. 
per d ox. Cotton Twist, grey mule, Nos. 38 to 44, 
wanted; other numbers in little request. Coloured 
Twist, 'imperial-red and blue, in fair demand at 
quotations, and some enquiry for Orange. Wool- 
lens ; Camlets are still without enquiry ; Bomba- 
zets saleable at dols. ft to 51 per piece, to a mode- 
rate extent ; Long Ells still enquired for, but no 
sales to report as yet; Spanish Stripes in no de- 
mand. Metals : English Flat Bar Iron, stock small ; 
Nail-rod wanted at quotations. Hoop, Bolt and 
Sheet, in little demand; Swedish Bar, none; 
Steel dull, and stock small ; Pig Lead in some 
enquiry, but none in first hands ; Spelter, no sales, 
and stock very small. Tin Plates dull. Cutlery 
and Hardware only saleable by auction. 

Canton, Feb. 13, 18.18.— The demand for Broad- 
cloth is still dull, and we have not heard of any 
sales. Camlets, owing to some parcels having been 
forced on the market, are said to have materially 
declined. In Cotton Yam, there Is little doing 
at present, and as the supplies arc sufficient to 
the demand, no advance m prices is expected. 
Longiloths, notwithstanding our late arrivals 
have been considerable, have kept up their prices 
under a steady demand; hut further supplies are 
likely to affect the market. There has been lately 
some enquiiies lor Long Ells, but the importers 
are bolding out for better puces. Hod Iron main- 
tains its price, but Bar has lately declined. Lead 
has improved a little, both m demand and price. 
Our quotations of Tin Plates are supported, al- 
though the present stock is large. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, April 14, 1838. 


Bombay, April 21, 1838. 


Government Securities. 


, j Transfer Loan of 1 
,," UK < llUft-Jb interest pay- Vprem. 1ft 
1 \ able in England ) 

Second j 1 r, ” n ^ os l, “T)to buy do. 0 
t 1 accord- ^ osl . n y (llsfi0 

1 1 mg to Number ) 


Buy. Sell. 
Sa. Us. 

0 14 0 
per cent. 

8 3 8 

2 3pm. 


i per cent. 
4 per cent. 


prem. 3 (• 
disc. Co's K 9. 2 4 


2 3 


Bank Shares. 

Hank of Bengal (Co.Bs. 4, («M») Piem-. 2,800 a 2,900 
I’n urn Bank, Prem. (Co. Us. ],WH>) • • 2ft0 a 3(H) 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Dim omit on private lulls 10 per cent. 

Ditto on government andsalary bills ft do. 

I merest on loans on govt, paper .... Gj do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

() » London, at (I months’ sight— to buy, 2*. 1 \d. to 
2d. , to sell, 2.v. 2\d. to 2s. 3d. 


Madras, March 21, 1838. 

Non Rpinittnble Loan of 8th Aug. 1825, five per 
lent.— l to 5 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent.— 4J prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per ient.— J disc. 

Ditto New four per < ent.— J di«c. 

1 “ijore Bonds— 4 i disc. 

Exchange. 

0,1 London, at G months— to buy, 2s. Oi<l.; to sell, 
ls - U>id. per Madras Rupee. 


Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. OJd. 
per Hupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 102 to 102.8 Bombay 
Us. per 100 Co.’s Rupee-. 

On Madras, at 30 days' sight, 100 to 100.8 Bombay 
R<\ per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

ft per cent. Loan of 1822-23 Bom. Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-20, 1 10 to 112 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1029-30, 111.8 to 112 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 100.8 to 100.10 per do. 
Ditto of 1035 30, (Company's Rs.) 99.12 to 100. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 118 to 118.8 
Bom. Rs. 


Singapore, Feb, 15, 1838. 
Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight. 4s. perSp. Dol., none, and wanted: 
Pilvate Bills, with snipping documents, 0 mo. 
sight, 4s. Id. per do., scarce, and wanted ; Ditto, 
without ditto, per do., no demand. 


Canton, Feb. 13, 1838. 
Exchanges, kc. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 5d, to 4s. Gd. perSp.Dol. 
On Bengal.— Company’s Bills, GO days, 212 to 214 
Co.’s Rs. per 100 Sp. Dols. — Private Bills, 30 
dayR, 21G Co.\s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 21Gdo„ no transactors. 
Sycee Silver at Linlm, GJ to 7 per cent. prem. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL DIRECT. 


Richmond* 

520 tons. MacLeod 

July 10. 

Portsmouth. 

Duke of Bedford ... 

720 ... 

.. Bowen 

July 15. 

Portsmouth. 

Madagascar 

950 ... 

. Walker 

July 21. 

Portsmouth. 

London 

700 ... 

. Wimble 

July 23. 

Portsmouth. 

Sophia 

700 ... 

. MacNair 

July 23. 


Scotia 

800 ... 

. Campbell 

July 25. 

Portsmouth. 

Sari of Hardwicke 

10(H) ... 

. Henning 

Aug. 1. 

Portsmouth. 

Lord Hunger ford ... 

730 ... 

. Far<|uharson ... 

Aug. 1. 

Portsmouth. 

Robert Small 

750 ... 

. Fulcher 

Aug. 1. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 



Seunqapqfam 

1000 .... 

.. Denny 

July 1. 

Portsmouth. 

Cliff ou 

580 .... 

.. Green 

July 25. 


Windsor 

700 .... 

.. Mai tin 

Aug. 25. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR CAL' K, MADRAS AND BENGAL. 


True Briton 

800 .... 

.. Beach 

July 7. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

MADRAS. 



Lady Flora 

75(5 .... 

. Ford 

Aug I. 


Carnatic 

050 .... 

. Voss 

Aug. 10. 

Portsmouth. 

Barre.tto, Junior ... 

600 .... 

. Saunders 

Aug. 10. 


Well inq ton* 

5(H) .... 

. Liddell 

Aug. 15. 

Portsmouth. 

Duke of A r^yll 

7(H) .... 

. BrisFinv 

Aug. 26. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

ROM BA V. 



Lady Feversham . . . 

500 .... 

. Webster 

July 15. 


Mermaid 

600 .... 

. Chapman 

July 20. 

Portsmouth. 

Boyne 

650 .... 

. it icliai (Ison 

July 25. 


Malabar 

700 .... 

. Pollock 

July 26. 

Portsmouth, 

Morley 

578 .... 

. Evans 

July 30. 


Berkshire + 

600 .... 

. Clarkson 

Aug. 15. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR BATAMA AND CHINA. 



George the Fourth 

11-38 .... 

.. Drayner 

July 5. 



FOR 

CEYLON. 



Symmetry 

450 .... 

.. Mackwood 

July 15. 


N.S, 

GOO .... 

.. Steevens 

Aug 20. 



FOR CAPE 

AND CEYLON. 



Warrior 

480 .... 

.. Douthvvaitc 

July 7. 



FOR NEW 

SOOTH WALES. 



Earl Durham 

100 ... , 

.. Cabell 

July 5 


Francis Spaight ... 

400 .... 

.. Sayers 

July 10. 


Perfect 

658 

Snell 

July 10. 


Augustus Cd'sar .... 

500 

.. Lacey 

July 20. 


Royal George 

466 .... 

.. Richards 

July 30. 


Lady Nugent 


Fawcett 

July 15. 

Gravesend. 

Fairlie* 

755 

■ • Ager 

July 23. 

Plymouth. 


for van diemen’s land. 



Augusta Jessie (convict ship) 385 

,. Edenborough ... 

July 5. 



FOR LAUNCESTON. 



Union 

327 .... 

.. Todd 

July 10. 



FOR HOBART TOWN. 



Hebe 

300 .... 

.. Wishart 

July 14. 


Louisa 

250 

.. Stephenson 

July 25. 



* Touching at the Cape. t Touching Malabar Coast. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. 

The next mails for Egypt and India, vui Falmouth, will be despatched from the General-Post- L 
on Saturday, the 7th of July. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Session Judge’s Court, Buaugulpore, 
January 1. 

Oharee v. Raja Chundun Singh — This 
was a case of very barbarous murder per- 
petrated by a raja. The family of the 
raja placed before the bar, for the com- 
mission of this murder, was at one time 
very respectable in these parts ; but owing 
to the rajas, for two or three generations, 
being of unsound mind, the zumindaree 
lms been much neglected. The last of the 
ancient stock, now arraigned for thewiltul 
murder of Kokeen yfeelbun, seems to have 
a touch of the hereditary malady; for it 
does not appear in evidence that there was 
any cause ot irritation given by the poor 
fellow who lias been sacrificed by the 
raja, or koonwur, as he is termed. 

The place where the rajas reside is 
called Muwhar,inpurgunnah Munoeharce, 
lying south-east from the station of Bhsm- 
gulpore. The Session Judge was aided in 
the investigation ot this case by the Ma- 
homedan officer, but no assessors. 

This case was brought on by the prose- 
cution of Oharee, the brother ol the de- 
ceased, who represents that his brother 
was in the employ of Raja or Koonwur 
Chundun Singh, as feclban, or elcphant- 
dnver, and accompanied him to Burhut; 
that when he arrived there, the koonwur, 
u-ry unaccountably, commenced beating 
Ins servants, w ithout any cause assigned 
(in evidence) lor such violent proceedings ; 
that the irritability of his temper rose to 
such a pitch, that he caused his brother to 
be torccd into a room, tied, and cut to 
pieces. The deponent was also ordered 
to be caught, and carried to the place of 
execution, but tied for his life, without 
waiting to entreat the koomvur to spare 
that ot his In other. 

The real cause of all these proceedings 
appeared to he this ; — A person named 
Bata Ram, mahajun, who was in the in- 
terest of some persons not mentioned 
(probably neighbouring litigant zumin- 
dars, who had fallen out on some boundary 
dispute), had been either on a visit to the 
raja, or had gone to Burhut on business. 
While there, the raja seems to have re- 
ceived some serious provocation Irom 
Bata Ram, whereupon he sought to do 
him some serious harm, pursuing him with 
a drawn sword. Data Ram took to his 
heels, and escaped the danger to which he 
was exposed by the exacerbation of the 
m ja’s temper to a degree never known 
hy any of the witnesses to have been seen 
before at any time ; but a horse on which 
Jouru.N.S.Voi.,26,No.lO-l. 


he had come to Burhut, and which Data 
Ram ubandoned to its fate in his pre- 
cipitate flight, fell in the )\ny of the 
koonwur, and on its carcase he wreaked 
his vengeance : the animal was cut to 
pieces by him, with his own hands. Hav- 
ing thus shed the blood of the beast, lie 
seems to have sought to spend his rage on 
any object that might tall in his way. 
Unfortunately for Kokeen, he happened 
to catch the eye of his master at this awful ♦ 
crisis of the mania. IIow the catastrophe 
occurred, the deponent does not paiticu- 
lanze; but Jhubbun Dhanuk is more 
precise in mentioning the details of the 
affair. By the koonwur’ s order, Maujea, 
Pulta, Gopal,and BecsoO Goryt, dragged 
the feelban into a shed or kutchery standing 
within an inclosure, through which every 
thing that was transpmng within could 
be seen and was seen by the witnesses. 
Two of the individuals (placed at the bar 
as accessaries to the fact), by the raja's 
direction, tied the two legs ot Kokeen to 
a post, while the other twm held him fast 
hy his hands against it on the opposite 
side. The raja then drew his swoid, and 
at one stroke almost severed his head 
from his body. He then almost cut him 
in tw r o by a stroke which he levelled at 
Ins waist; and finally gave him a wound 
in one of his legs. Beesoo Gor\ t, by the 
raja’s order, caused the mutilated lernains 
ot the wretched clcpliaut-dnver to lie con- 
vened into a neighbouring jungle, but not 
beiore they had anived at an offensive 
state of decomposition, by having been 
thrown into one of the close huts within 
the inclosure before mentioned. In the 
jungle, the body was put under the carcase 
of the slaughtered horse ot Data Ram, iu 
w Inch situation, cie long, the bones ot man 
and beast were indisci imnmtely com- 
mingled. One of the witnesses sw-oie 
that, at the time of the Tudarook or 
Soorathhal. hediscoveied the bones of the 
mohut, by marks of the cuts inflicted by 
the sword of the koonwur, deeply left on 
the neck-bone, ribs, and thigh-bone of the 
deceased. Having finished the dark deed, 
the raja seems to have recovered from 
the effects of his irritation, and began to 
contnve means to procure the conceal- 
ment of the murder he had perpetrated. 
He prevailed on the people about him 
and in the place (all his ryuts) to give it 
out that Kokeen had died of cholera; and 
in which attempt to hush up the foul 
affair, the suzawnl ol police of that part of 
the country, plainly under the control or 
in the interests of the raja, takes a con- 
spicuous part. 

The raja, a young man of about twenty- 
five years ol age, pleads not guilty, and men* 
(- C) 
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tions the story of Kokeen’s having died 
by cholera. The four accessories try to 
excuse themselves as well as they can ; 
but give a very clear and particular detail 
of the progress and consummation of the 
catastrophe. One of the witnesses, 
Seebun Dhanuk, spoke the Hindustanee 
remarkably well, though he was an in- 
habitant of the foot of the hills, a site 
usually occupied by Sountars, Bhooneas, 
and other semi-savage races, that have 
branched out from the great trunk ol High- 
landers occupying the huge range that 
extends from Bchur to the Deccan. But 
this witness prevaricated a good deal, and 
the Court found it necessary to warn lnm 
of the scri^is consequences of being tound 
guilty of perjury. Some ol the witnesses, 
being Puiiareeas, were sworn on a little 
salt put on a knife and washed down into 
their mouths, while others wore sworn on 
a piece of tiger’s skin put into tbeii hands, 
(t was mentioned by some of the wit- 
nesses, that the young raja had exhibited 
unequivocal signs of distraction, whether 
as a hereditary malady, or produced by 
constant addiction to excessive drinking. 
The words used to express this distraction 
were hurhutv (‘want ot sell- possession,’) 
and bnhuha (‘straying’), states of mind 
which might have been occasioned by the 
inordinate use of ardent liquor, which 
Seebun Dhauook called brandy, lrom the 
colour of it ; but the liquor was evidently 
muhooha situ rah, a liquor distilled from 
the flower of the hassia Jatifolia, and sold 
to an enormous extent all over Hindus- 
tan, to the great misery of the people, 
but with great advantage to the resources 
of the state. The liquor represented to 
have been used was remarkably strong or 
double-distilled, called by the witness 
chuuance (or tour annas a bottle). This 
in Bengal would be called doatu&huh , or 
vulgarly dnasta, sufficient to drive the most 
sober head into utter rabidness. 

The raja’s sanity being called into 
question, the civil surgeon, who had ob- 
served him attentively since his imprison- 
ment, on trial, was called upon to depose 
to the real state of his intellects, which 
he did, stating that he had carefully ex- 
amined his looks, manners, and replies 
to questions put to him, and saw no in- 
dication of insanity. The law-officer pro- 
duced his fultoah, purporting that the 
prisoners Maujeea, Pulta Gopal, and 
Beesoo Goryt, were proved to have aided 
Koomvur Chundun Singh in killing Ko- 
keen, and were deserving of discretionary 
punishment by tazeer; and that Koonwur 
Chundun Singh was found guilty of the 
wilful murder of Kokeen, and was worthy 
of the extreme penalty of the law (agoohut- 
i-shudeed ), and may therefore be punished 
capitally. 

The Court (Mr. T. Wyatt) coincided 
in the verdict of the law-officei, and or- 


dered the roofdad to be forwarded to the 
Nizamut Adalot for final orders. 

January 3. 

Gundoree is brought up as an accessory 
to the murder of Bukhtawur,aslave,on the 
prosecution of Soomeree, the brother, and 
Khoshalo, the sister of Bukhtawur. The 
circumstances of the case were these. The 
deceased was the slave of Shoojait, and 
whether from ill-treatment, or (as one of 
the witnesses represents, as having heard 
from one of the defendants) owing to his 
having made away with a bullock of Shoo- 
jait, lie had disappeared, and did not make 
his appearance till nine or ten months 
alterwards. One afternoon, as Gundoree 
w'as going about some business, he met 
Bukhtawur, who, on seeing the other, 
fled, pursued by him, but made his escape. 
He took refuge in the house of his brother 
Soomeree. When it grew dai k, his place 
of refuge was beset by Muksood, Shoojait, 
Khoorshed, Bisharut, &c., with lighted 
torches m their hands. Two ot them 
forced their way into the house, seized, 
bound, and dragged him forth from it. 
Gundoree, who was evidently the ferret to 
his party, urged them to beat him, which 
they did, and then conveyed him to the 
house of one Jheengun, jamadar. The 
assailants weie followed by the prosceu- 
tois, who gave a very clear and particular 
account of the horrid transactions that 
ensued Their brother was hoisted by his 
hair to the root or chopper ol a verandah, 
and suspended there, his hands tied be- 
hind him, and each of his legs to a po*.ton 
the right and left. Having thus reduced 
him to a state of litter helplessness, and 
without the power ot struggling to free 
himself from the doom that awaited him, 
they commenced beating him with a goad, 
such as is UM’d in driving bullocks, and is 
usually pointed with a piece of iron. They 
must have heat him very violently, tor it 
is alleged that they broke his waist, ami 
marks ot the punctures made by the iron 
were seen in several parts ot his body, 
lie remained in this fearful position, sub- 
ject to the torments inflicted on him, the 
whole night, when nature was overpower- 
ed, and death put an end to his sutterings. 
Ills body was then lowered to the ground, 
Gundoiee loosing his hair from the roof. 
Two ot the murderers remained to watch 
the body, but the rest, with the prisoner 
at the bar, went away. But it does not 
appear that he had a hand in beating and 
tormenting him. 

Gundoree states the facts nearly as re- 
presented by the prosecutor and prose- 
cutrix, but denies having taken partin the 
means that had been resorted to, to ku 
Bukhtawur. He had expostulated with 
the murderers, but unsuccessfully. Anor, 
a witness for the defendant, corroborates 
much of the above, but did not see Gun- 
dorec beating the deceased. 
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The Court was assisted by the Maho* 
niedan law-officer. At the close of the 
examination of the case, the Court in- 
formed the culprit, that the crime for which 
lie stood arraigned was proved against him, 
and that the proceedings would be for- 
warded to the Sudder Nizamut, the result 
ot which will, in due time, be made known 
to him. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.ITTLK TIBET. 

The Aqra Ukhbar has a letter from 
Mr. Vigne, an English traveller in Cen- 
tral Asia, dated Lahore, 11th January, 
the object of which is to create an in- 
terest in favour of Ahmet Shah, the Ra- 
jah, or “ Ergylfo,” of Biiltistun, or Little 
Tibet, as a return for Ins kindness to 
jtntish travellers, by endeavouring to 
set'iue to him the good wishes of the In- 
dian community. 

Mr. Vigne states that, in the summer 
of JbT), he sent him woid Iroin Kashmir 
that he was coming to see him. “His 
vakeel (Kasym Khan) met me on the 
morning ot departure with a most civil 
note. At five days’ march from Jskar- 
doh T was met by one of Ins sons, Ach- 
mot All Klmn, and on the next day by 
Ahmet Shall himself, who had come thus 
fdi for the purpose ot protection and 
welcome. lie there destroyed a large 
hand of plunderers that would have crossed 
my path that very morning. In conse- 
quence ot the lateness of the season, I 
i ema med only two months in his country ; 
hut nothing could exceed the kindness 
with which I was treated there Ani- 
mals, minerals, fiuits, &t\, and m fact 
eveiy thing that the country produced, 
ueie sent lor, and ordered to be bi ought 
to me: lie himself attended me on a 
week’s excursion to the northward, and 
1 was fiecly allowed to visit loit«, to 
winch access was forbidden even to Ins 
own sons. After joining in the festivities 
dining the Commandei-iu-cliiet’s visit to 
L.ilmie, I again, in the spring ot last year, 
pi acceded thiough Kashmir to Tibet, 
with the maharajah's permission to go 
thither by any road that pleased me. 1 
pin ted with Runjcet Sing on the most ex- 
cellent terms, und he oidered the Rajah 
Ibviui Smg, in my presence, to give me a 
guard ol twenty-four men as far as Ladak. 
and m fact to provide me with all neces- 
s ary assistance. The rajah himself told 
me he was my triend, and would give me 
*ive lituidied men in time ot need. How 
these kind orders were obeyed will be 
Se cn in the sequel. With the assistance 
the Little Tibetians, I was enabled to 
^ n **g my horses over passes that at that 
time were covered with deep and track- 
les s snow. Ahmet Shah (although lame) 
advanced three days to meet me, and to 


give me the heartiest welcome. I soon 
asked him, if it were possible to go to 
Gilgheet ; he said, no, but that he was 
making arrangements for me. As there 
was no time to be lost, I made up my 
mind to visit the left source ol the In- 
dus.* In tw r o days after my arrival at 
Iskardoh, 1 was again, by the kindness ot 
Ahmet Shall, on my way towards the 
Nubra Sob, with a strong guard, com- 
manded by bis son Achmet Ali Khan, 
and a number ot attendants carrying suf- 
ficient provision for the whole party tor 
five or six weeks ! The horse-path lies 
in the bed of the river. I was on the 
move too early in the year, and very un- 
fortunately, in consequence of tjiere being 
too much w'ater in the bed of the river, 
w'e were obliged to walk along the very 
narrow and dangerous paths over the bare 
granite rock by its side. T found them 
too slippery for me, and turned back from 
a fear of falling through giddiness. I ac- 
cordingly cut across the mountains to the 
Ladak frontier. It was soon intimated 
to me by Rajah Ciulab Sing’s sepalices, 
that I ought not to bring an armed force 
from Little Tibet upon Ins frontier, and 
1 felt myself obliged to dismiss my friends 
the Rul tecs, and piocced to Ladak with- 
out them. But the character ot Ciulab 
Sing’s government soon became apparent. 
On the first day, 1 saw' a single sepabce 
(lining nine or ten Ladakees bcfoie him 
like a Hock ot sheep; and when l arrived 
at Ladak, I soon found that they were 
detci mined to tlnow every possible ob- 
stacle in my way. For nearly tin eo weeks 
I and my servants weie subjected to tm- 
renntted and systematic insult. A bridge 
over the Indus was burnt by older ol the 
Sikhs, and a I urged note was written to 
me, in which I am charged with having 
set it on file. No human being was 
allowed to visit me, and even the cow's, 
and sheep, and goats of the country weie 
diiven onto! my sight. When I sought 
to purchase any thing in the bazaars, all 
was hidden ; and some of those whom 1 


* The left source of the Indus is in a very large 
ike, known by the name of the Nitbm i ><»//. Jls 
luat ion i* very elevated, being surrounded by 
Ueiers and snowy peaks. A few years ago, the 
lace of egress got dammed up with ice, * vast 
ody of water was thus held “ rn potent," the 
arners burst with its weight, and a mighty tor- 
[>nt swept along the valley of the river, doing 
ast havoc even as far a* Iskardoh. N ulira Soh is 
bout fourteen days' march from I.adak towards 
'arkund, by the road which follows up the bed 
f the river. Two days beyond it is Karakorum, 
low lull about sixty feet in height, which rises 
rom the centre of a stony and desolate plain of 
rvcral days march, and of lower elevation than 
he mountains about the Nubra Soli. 1 1 .has snow 
ipon it in summer, and its name, which signifies 
ii Ladakee ‘ the sweetmeat or sugar plum, is 
iven antithetically by travellers from Ladak to 
farkund, on account of its bleak and [desolate ap- 
learanee. The two great branches of the Indus, 
me said to be from the Lake Mansurawur visited 
>y Mr. Moorcroft, and the other from lie Nubra 
•,oh, join only a few miles above the vale ot Iskar- 
loh. J Thetc is not much diffcicnce in the body oi 
raters at the junction. 
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addressed were threatened or beaten. 
An old Patan, a sirdar, residing at Loo- 
diana, who curae on the first day to pay 
his respects, was abused by a passing 
sepahee, even whilst talking to me in my 
tent, and never ventured near me again ; 
two lamas or priests were treated in the 
same way. A haji, one of those Yar- 
kunders who gave Captain Warden, at 
Bombay, the information to be found in 
his excellent paper on Yarkund, and 
whom I had known both in Loodiana 
and Kashmir, addressed mein the street, 
k had I just anived?’ lie was remarked, 
followed, and very severely beaten. I de- 
manded assistance in person, in the 
strongest terms, and in the maharajah's 
name, from the Rajah of Ladak. lie 
was frightened, but said he could do 
nothing for fear of Gulab Sing.* I con- 
trived, however, to visit Nubra, four days 
beyond Ladak to the northward, and 
found myself near the nominal boundary 
of Gulab Sing’s late acquisitions. The 
poor Bhoots were everywhere lilting their 
hands and eyes lor the coming of the 
English. Every one at Ladak would 
have been glad to assist me; but such was 
the terror inspired by some six or seven 
Sikh ruffians, that no one— even the most 
respectable merchants — dare visit me, 
or assist me in the purchase of a single 
seer of flour. I at length left the 
place in disgust. When 1 arrived at the 
villages on the frontier towatds Little 
Tibet, the villagers were eager to assist 
me with carriage, be. For their civility 
to me, they weie all driven oft towards 
Ladak, men, women, and children ’ 
What is my reception again in Ahmet 
Shah’s country? As soon as intelligence 
of my return arrives, his son is again sent 
to meet me, and to conduct me with every 
attention to Iskaidoh ; and the old ‘cock 
of the rock’ himself, although lame, leaves 
his strong-hold for the same purpose. 
He expressed the utmost indignation at 
the treatment I had received at Ladak ; 
said that the Rajah of Ladak was a 
coward, and that he would not have dared 
to have used me so if lie had been pre- 
sent. He had offered, and no doubt 
would have done so, to conduct me him- 
self to Ladak. This, of course, I refused. 
I now determined to try and reach 
Gilgheet. 1 was sent round to Astor, 
or Assor, a tributary valley, and crossed 
the dividing mountains. The summit 
was more than sixteen thousand feet in 
height, and five glaciers were in sight 
there ; at the same time ropes were 
brought into play to prevent our lioises 
from falling into the cre\iccs of the ice. 

* The present Rajah of Ladak was a Rervant of 
the legitimate rajah, and was placed on the mus- 
nud hy Gulab Sing and his brother, after they had 
taken the country. The old rajah is under sur- 
veillance near Ladak, and his son icsldes in 
,Spita. 


ARtor and Gilgheet are valleys, which 
may lie here said to debouche at right 
angles on the Indus. Gilgheet is on the 
north bank. T had sent two of my ser- 
vants to Gilgheet, with a present to the 
rajah ; they were kindly received, and 
all was in good ‘ train’ tor my visit, j 
pushed along the south bank of the Astor 
river, thinking that if I received an invi- 
tation to cross the Indus to Gilgheet, I 
should be ready without delay ; on the 
other hand, were I refused, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing the Indus at that 
spot. A more magnificent mountain view 
could not be conceived. The noble river 
itself was flowing at a depth of several 
thousand feet below me, and its course 
was visible, almost to its debouchure on 
the plains of Peshawur. Here there 
leally was some danger to be appre- 
hended from robbers, and Ahmet Shah, 
in his great anxiety, had contrived that 
my guard should accumulate from day to 
day, to not much less than 150 moun- 
taineers, commanded by his son. Had I 
waited tor an answer, as I was advised to 
do, at the killah of Astor, a distance of 
two days’ march from the spot I had ad- 
vanced to, all would have been well ; hut 
directly they> heard in Gilgheet that I had 
so large a force with me, they became 
alarmed, and another bridge over the In- 
dus was destroyed by them. Hut for 
this, 1 could easily have visited Chitrai, 
or Little Kasgliar, &c. Time obliged 
me to return towards Kashmir and the 
Punjab. 

“ l)r. Henderson visited Ladak and 
Nubra betore I did, and, but for his de- 
tention at the former place, would ha\c 
been long before me at Iskardoh. He 
had left Ladak, or rather Leh (Ladak 
being the name of the country and not of 
the capital), and was on his way to Little 
Tibet, when the old rajah of Ladak be- 
came suspicious of bis disguise, and sent 
a party alter him, by whom he was taken 
and ill-used. This happened at a village 
called kulutgie. A man, a lama, and his 
bister, of the place, were very kind to 
him, and received him into their house. 
I passed this place at first with my 
friends the Bultees ; every one turned 
out to meet us, and these two lamas 
amongst them, who were introduced to 
me as having been kind to Dr. Hender- 
son. Dr. Henderson afterwards found 
his way to Iskardoh, where ho threw off 
his disguise of character, and received 
every attention from Ahmet Shah. It 
was late in the year— but necessary that 
lie should leave Iskardoh by the pass to 
Astor, which I have already noticed- 
Ahmet Shah sent a large number of men, 
who trampled down a path for him m 
the new' snow, and so dangerous did tlie 
ascent appear, thut the Bultees them- 
selves objected to proceed. Henderson 
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told them they were a set of women, and 
made them conduct him to the top, where 
he sat down to boil his thermometer j 
without such assistance, an escape by any 
of these passes from Little Tibet at that 
time would have been utterly impossible. 
The nearest passes from Yarkund to 
Kashmir lie through the country of Ahmet 
Shah ; and were he to be any way en- 
couraged, I believe he could be success- 
fully employed as a medium through 
which many, perhaps all, of the mountain 
tribes, to the westward of Little Tibet, 
could be brought to a friendly under- 
standing with the Indian Government, 
and that eventually he might become the 
nucleus of a dynasty in those parts, 
which, all circumstances considered, 
might not be without its use. 

“The whole of the passes from Great 
Tibet to Kashmir arc in the hands of 
G u lab Sing, or his brothers. Their inso- 
lence is intolerable. Their interest is 
one and the same, and ‘ the powers that 
be’ m Kashmir are more under the influ- 
ence of the rajahs than ot the maha- 
lajali himself. For several months in 
the year the direct roads from Little 
Tibet to Kashmir arc impassable from 
snow. That by Duras, which lies be- 
tween Great and Little Tibet, is open 
for loot passengers all the year, and the 
bauds (runners) from Little Tibet are 
obliged to use it in the winter : but an 
assumed right of detention has been ex- 
ercised by Gulab Sing’s sepahees ; and 
such is the unpleasant treatment that 
Ahmet Shah’s messengers have before 
now received, that few will come by that 
road unless it be actually a matter of 
necessity. It is now doubtful whether 
any communication can pass with safety. 
The maharajah knows very little of 
the real state of his mountain terri- 
tories north of the Punjab ; and I 
believe that the ignorance in which 
he remains, in consequence of the dread 
which all around him have of the displea- 
sure of the rajahs, could be most justly 
offered as an excuse for the enormities 
which are still occasionally taking place, 
almost within hearing of the roar of the 
British cannon at Loodianah. 

“ The acts of Gulab Sing have ever 
marked him as a tyrant. About six 
months ago, when a petty rebellion took 
place at Poonali (on the road to Kash- 
mir), this modern Jugurtha caused thiee 
ot his prisoners to be skinned alive in his 
presence ; and when the executioner hesi- 
tated, he asked him if it were his lather 
or his brother that he was operating upon, 
that he was so chicken-hearted ! The 
skins were afterwards sewn together, 
stuffed with grass, the heads were fastened 
on the shoulders, the hands were tied 
together in an attitude of supplication, 
ami the fingers were supported so as to 


remain in an erect posture ; Gulab Sing 
publicly telling his son to take a lesson of 
the art of government, which might be of 
use to him hereafter. This is all true, 
but the maharajah knows nothing of it, 
and no one dare inform him. Such is the 
man who, but a few years ago, was a 
sowar in the service of the old Rajah of 
Jununa— the master whom he decapi- 
tated, and of whose possessions he is now 
lord and master himself ; and such is the 
man who has long threatened, now 
threatens, and has once attempted to 
penetrate to his strong-holds. 

“ The ancestors of Ahmet Shah have 
reigned in Little Tibet from times beyond 
which they have no information in the 
country. The reduction of Little Tibet 
will complete a military circle around 
Kashmir, which would then be invaded 
by the rajahs on the instant of the ma- 
harajah’s death: and it is my opinion, 
that a mere order horn the maharajah 
would be hardly sufficient to restrain them 
from again attempting it soon, and per- 
haps successfully. But I confine myself 
to tacts and probabilities. It is probable 
that my visits to Little Tibet may have 
been the innocent cause of exciting hopes 
which are not to be realized ; and that if 
so, Ahmet Shall would become a laugh- 
ing-stock to his mountain neighbours ; 
but that is not my fault, nor Hen- 
derson’s.” 

TRIAL HY ORDEAL. 

At the Police-office, April 7th, Mr. 
Swinhoe, attorney at law, having been 
robbed of a watch and chains, his servants 
underwent the ordeal of eating parched 
rice. Of five persons, whom the tliana- 
dar of the Chandpaul Ghaut thanah 
ushered this day before the magistrate, 
two had eaten this parched rice as a pala- 
table substitute for their lunch; but the 
remaining three, either from a conscious- 
ness of guilt, or fear, or some unaccount- 
able cause, could not, in spite of all their 
efforts, contrive to swallow the stuff. 
They were consequently suspected to be 
the thieves, and as such handed up be- 
fore the magistrate, who expressed his 
surprise that these three men could not 
eat their portion of the rice with the same 
freedom us the other two had done, and 
after asking them the reason of this im- 
pediment in their swallows, failing to 
elicit any reply, he remanded the pri- 
soners, and directed the thanadar to make 
further inquiries into this affair, and 
report on it to him at a future day. 

CORRESPONDENCE OP NATIVE JUDGES. 

The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut have 
circulated the following instructions to 
the several Zillali Judges, on the subject 
of the mode of address to be adopted by 
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native judges, when corresponding on 
matters of business with natives of rank. 

1st. Principal Sudder Ameens will 
correspond direct by roobooearries with 
all covenanted officers of Government, 
except the secretaries to Government, the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the Board of 
Revenue, or any military officers, in re- 
gard to whom the present practice is to 
be continued. 

2nd. Sudder Ameens and Moonsiffs 
will forward all communications to cove- 
nanted officers as heretofore, through the 
European judges, except communications 
to such officers as are parties to suits before 
them, in which case, they will be addressed 
direct to the officer w hom they may con- 
cern. 

f?rd. The native judges, of every grade, 
will correspond direct with natives of 
rank. 

In communicating the above instruc- 
tions to the native judges, the Zillah 
Judges have been particularly desiied to 
impress upon them the propriety of ob- 
serving a proper respect towards all na- 
tives of rank, with whom it may be ne- 
cessary to correspond on official matteis, 
and addressing them in the form and style 
employed on like occasions by the Euro- 
pean judge of the district. In like man- 
ner, natives of rank will be leijuired to 
pay proper respect to the native judges, 
adopting as a general rule the forms of 
address laid dow n in the Court’s Circular 
of the 14th Decembei 18:12. 


ROIflLKUND. 

The visit of the Governor-general to 
Uohilkund is, we presume, taken with a 
view of inquiring into the state of that 
district, and certainly in no part of these 
provinces is the presence of his lorihlup 
more required. This district, both by cli- 
mate and soil, is the most favoured in 
Hindustan, and one that oilers the strong- 
est inducement to the European capitalist ; 
but all is counteracted by its indolent and 
bigolted Mussulman population. The mo- 
di ru history of this favoured district 
shows on a small scale the invariable con- 
sequences of Mussulman conquest. Prior 
to the appearance of this people, the 
Hindu inhabitants availed themselves of 
the resources of the province, and by 
their industry and commercial enterpiise 
established a considerable traffic in every 
direction. With the appeaiance of the 
Afghan Mussulmans, this Homishing state 
of things underwent a change ; capital was 
gradually transferred to other districts, 
trade declined by a considerable emigra- 
tion of the industrious Hindu popula- 
tion, until at length the resources of the 
country ceased to be called forth, beyond 
the extent absolutely required by its indo- 
lent, licentious, and rapacious conquerors 


for their common wants. In thii condi- 
tion it remained until it came into the 
possession of the British, when it gra- 
dually improved, hut in a degree trifling 
to what it was capable of. The lazy 
Mussulmans were still the principal pro- 
prietors, and worse, were able, from the 
laxity with which our Government ma- 
naged the country, to follow their old 
habits of turbulence and of oppression to- 
wards their Hindu fellow-subjects. Their 
recent outrages at Shajehanpoor and 
Bareilly afford sufficient proof that this 
state of things continues ; and that unless 
some wholesome restraint bo imposed 
upon the Mussulmans, and a due obedi- 
ence to law exacted from them, the con- 
dition of Rohilkund will daily become 
worse, until a vigorous remedy will be 
absolutely necessary, not only for the 
safety of the Hindus of the place, but 
the maintenance of our own authority. 
The pacification of the district, and resto- 
ration to good order, may be effected 
quietly, if the Governor-general is only 
determined to do so. The Mussulman 
distui bers have long been treated with the 
systematic foibearance of our Govern- 
ment, which they have misconstrued into 
timidity. The civil administration of a 
great portion of the district has long been 
defective, both from an injudicious selec- 
tion of officers, and the employment of 
too few of them; thus, for instance, the 
town of Shajehanpoor, with a turbulent 
population of ,00,000 inhabitants, is al- 
lotted to a magistrate and two assistants, 
but is gcneially managed by an assistant 
and a few companies of sepoys. This 
civil anil military force is obviously insuf- 
ficient for the proper coercion of a popu- 
lation, of which ->o principal a portion is 
composed of Mussulmans, wrapped up in 
silly conceit of their own piowcss. The 
most congenial as well as convincing ar- 
gument with Mussulmans, in favour of 
proper obedience to the law, is force, and 
this we must use. Instead of a small 
detachment of artillery and a couple of 
regiments of native infantry, at thehead- 
quarters of the distiict, Bareilly, theie 
should be a strong body of artillery and 
five or six regiments of native infantry, 
with one of Europeans. The effect the 
last would produce, would wondei i fully 
facilitate the restoration of the district to 
order. Without a resort to some such 
steps, it will he to no purpose to write 
lengthy, fine-drawn minutes, or draw up 
elaborate icports, - the common measures 
of our Government. The resumption 
now pmceeding throughout the district 
will increase the disaffection of the Mus- 
sulman population ; mildness will be con- 
strued into timidity, and the result of the 
whole will, in no unlikelihood, be an ex* 
plosion of the most ser ious nature. We 
have seen one at Bareilly : the same 
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causes that gave rise to that are in more 
active operation at the present day, and the 
minds of the people still more unsettled. 
— Agra Ukkbar. 

UNION BANK. 

A special general meetingof proprietors 
was held on 14th April at the Union bank, 
on the requisition of thirty-two proprietors, 
for the purpose of considering certain 
piopositions for increasing the capital stock 
of the hank; Mr. A. F. Smith in the chair. 

The following resolutions were then 
unanimously agreed to : — 

,k That the present capital of the bank be 
doubled, by raising forty lacs of Co’s. Rs. 
by the addition of 4,000 shares of Co’s, 
lis. 1,000 each, so as to make the capital of 
the bank eighty lacs in all. 

“ That the shares be distributed among 
the proprietors rateably, and in proportion 
to their present interests. 

“ That the sum of at least ten lacs, or 
1,000 shares, be payable in cash, every six 
months, the first payment to be com- 
pleted at latest on the 1st January 1839, 
the second by the 1st July 1839, and so 
on. 

“ That each proprietor be bound to 
take up and pay cash for one-foui th of his 
additional inteiest in complete shares, on 
oi before the 31st December, and 30th 
June, of each year, during the period of 
two year* from the l»t July next, pio- 
vided that no fractional paits of shares be 
allowed to be taken up; and that such 
shares as cannot he taken pursuant to the 
terms of this and the 3d resolution, he 
sold by auction on or about the 15th Fe- 
bruary and August, aftei each half-yearly 
penod, for the benefit of proprietors not 
taking up or obtaining new shares. 

“ That notwithstanding the above reso- 
lutions, each proprietor have the option of 
taking up all or any portion of Ins new 
shares, immediately, or at any period, on 
paying for the same in cash. 

‘‘ That parties, on paying for the new 
stock, shall receive dividends/>co-/‘«fo,fiom 
the quarter-day next ensuing the pay- 
ment. 

“ That notwithstanding the above reso- 
lutions, such extension of time as the Di- 
r «ttois may deem necessary be allowed 
to absentee proprietors, or in any special 

eases 

“ That the issue of bank-notes shall be 
limited to one-fourth of the paid-up ca- 
pital.” 

A correspondent of the Hurkaru cen- 
sures this measure, ns uncalled-for and 
hazardous. He cites the published opi- 
m°n of Mr. William Martin, a partner in 
^lessrs. Cockerell and Co.’s house, a 
director in the Bank of Bengal and Union 
" an k, to this effect : “ No doubt nu addi- 


tion of capital would be advantageous to 
the country if gradually introduced, arising 
from the profits of trade ; if so brought in, 
it would be highly beneficial ; but I sub- 
mit that its sudden introduction, seeking 
employment without much fear of risk, 
will afford a ready means to forward the 
views of speculators, will derange the 
present order of things, affect existing 
contracts, and lead to incalculable mis- 
chief.” The writer adds : “ If these forty 
lacs he gradually subscribed by an addi- 
tion of ten every six months, I believe no 
mischief will arise; but if they be sud- 
denly introduced, and more especially if 
the capitalists at the same moment give 
life to the new bank, both they and the 
country will have to deplore the disregard 
of Mr. Martin’s warning.” 

The Calcutta Courier , in reporting the 
proceedings at the meeting, states: “ Mr. 
Longueville Clarke alluded to the state- 
ments lately made, that the issue of notes 
endangered the safety of the bank. Now, 
as this issue was under five lacs, and the 
paid-up capital was forty, he treated it as 
a piece of the wildest nonsense which 
could be uttered by the most reckless as- 
sertors. He thought, however, that it 
would boas well to counteract these at- 
tempts by publicly limiting the extent of 
the issues ; and he therefore moved that in 
no case should they exceed one-fourth of 
the paid-up capital. Mr. W. F. Fergns- 
son agreed that it was idle to suppose 
that the safety of the bank could be en- 
dangered by the small issue of notes ; but 
theie was a great inconvenience occasioned 
to those who banked there, and could not 
get Bank of Bengal notes, which alone 
were receivable in the Government offices. 
Colonel Young stated that Bengal Bank 
notes were always paid to those who put 
* B.B.’ on their cheques, but it was not 
expecting too much from the proprietors 
and diiectors, in looking to them to aid 
their own circulation, when they did not 
require notes for the Government offices. 
Mr. Dickens said that attempts had al- 
ready been making to obtain the exclusive 
privilege of issue for the Government 
Bank, but the right to issue, which the 
Union Bank enjoyed, was too great an 
obstacle in the way. It could not be 
taken from them, and they should theie- 
fore not part with it, but on terms which 
may guard them from inconvenience, and 
not place them in the power of a rival es. 
tablishment, who might refuse to supply 
them witli notes,’’ 

The Hurkaru says: '‘The meeting 
separated with great unanimity, and mu- 
tual congratulations on having, as was 
confidently alleged, ‘put a stopper’ on 
that ‘ Johnny Newcome,’ whose intentions 
we have lately heard so much about.” 
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BANK OF BCNOAt. 

A meeting of the proprietors of the Bank 
of Bengal was held on the 24th April, Mr. 
H.T. Prinsep in the chair, when it was 
resolved: 

“ That it is expedient to increase the ca- 
pital stock of the Bank of Bengal.” 

“ That it is expedient that the increase 
should he of such amount as to allow upon 
each share a proportion of new stock that 
may be expressed in even thousands, viz. 
upon the share of Rs. 4,000, an inciease of 
one-fourth, or one* half, or three-foui ths.” 

“ That it is desirable (whether or not the 
Government relinquish its share of the new 
stock) that the capital should be increased 
one-half, so that, in case the Government 
should determine to take its share of new 
stock, that the capital be increased by the 
sum of Rs. 37,50,000, and in the event of 
Government declining (as on the late aug- 
mentation) to take its share, the capital be 
increased by the sum of Rs. 32,00,000.” 

(As an amendment) “ That, in order to 
prevent the capital exceeding one crore of 
rupees, the increase be one quarter of each 
existing share, and not one-half. 

“ That the holdeis of fractions of the 
present share of Rs. 4,000, receive their 
share of the proposed increase, by an auc- 
tion sale for their benefit. 

“ That the proprietors, whether absent 
or present, shall, as in the last increase, 
have eighteen months fiom the date of the 
sanction of such increase of stock by the Go- 
vernor-general in Council, to pay the value 
of the shares they may respectively become 
entitled to ; but inasmuch as itisexpedient 
that the Bank should have the immediate use 
and benefit of such portion of such increased 
capital as can be supplied without detri- 
ment to the interests of absent proprietors, 
resolved, that all proprietors shall have the 
option of paying into the Bank the amount 
of the value of the new stock they may 
respectively become entitled to, immedi- 
ately such sanction of Government has 
been obtained, and that they shall be enti- 
tled to receive their half-yearly dividend 
on such new stock, to be calculated from 
the 1st day of July, or the 1st day of Janu- 
ary (as the case may be) next after they 
may have made such payment. 

“ That our directors be requested to take 
into consideration the possibility of making 
arrangements for the payment of dividends 
to proprietors in England, and to report 
the result of their deliberations to the next 
general meeting.” 

The chairman then stated, that with re- 
ference to the proposition agreed to at the 
hst meeting of proprietors, for increasing 
the sum at disposal for establishment, the 
majority of directors had come to a resolu- 
tion to apply to Government to obtain a 
deputy secretary, to be appointed from 
amongst its servants, but had received a 


reply from the President in Council, refus- 
ing to appoint a civil servant to the office. 
To this resolution, four directors were dis. 
sentient, and three minutes are recorded. 
The chairman added, that no further steps 
had yet been taken by the directors to ap- 
propriate the surplus funds voted. 

After a few observations from Mr. Cragg, 
in favour of appointing a deputy from per! 
sons unconnected with the Government it 
was resolved, ncm . con., that the directors 
should take such measures as they might 
deem necessary and proper to provide for 
the increasing business of the Bank, and 
report the same to the next meeting. 

The above resolutions were far from 
being adopted vnd voce. The Courier states 
that, on the second resolution, Mr. Cragg 
opposed it. He did not see that such in- 
ciease was necessary, and with reference 
to anticipated piofits, the result of increased 
discount transactions, he thought it very 
probable that the rate may be in four 
months reduced from ten to six per cent. 
Mr. Mangles said, the argument of Mr, 
Cragg was precisely the same as that made 
use of by the shareholders when the last 
increase of the capital was proposed, and 
which, it was now entirely unnecessary to 
remind the shareholders, had been proved 
erroueous. 1 1 is opinion was, that the maxi- 
mum amount of capital now required for 
the purpose of the Bank would, in a few 
years, be the minimum amount required, 
and that, too, without much diminution in 
the rate of discount; but should he he 
wrong in his opinion, he for one — and there 
were others for w hom he could answer — 
would prefer having a small interest for a 
large capital, than a large interest for a 
small capital, invested in the Bank of Ben- 
gal, lie took occasion to say, that the pro- 
posed increase was not brought forward at 
the present moment in consequence of de- 
monstrations in other quarters ; the propo- 
sal had been long contemplated by Mr. E. 
Macnaghten, and by himself. Mr. Cragg 
thought it might be as well, before the bu- 
siness wus further entered into, to inquire 
if any arrangements had been made with 
reference to the establishment of branch 
banks. The chairman replied that there 
had not, in consequence of there being em- 
ployment for the Bank’s capital in Cal- 
cutta. Mr. C. Prinsep thought it would be 
a kind of suicide to admit the public to 
participate in the profits of the Bank, by 
increasing the capital As to the argument 
that the course proposed would stay the 
establishment of other banks, he said, so 
long as the Bank of Bengal had exclusive 
privileges in the circulation of their notes, 
the more numerous other banks, the better 
for the proprietors ; other banks could on y 
operate as feeders, taking off their notes, 
which were the main source of profit. Mr. 
Mangles reminded the meeting that they 
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had committed suicide two years ago by 
increasing their capita), and he had not any 
doubt but that the contemplated measure 
would produce similar advantages. Mr. 
Leach thought the note circulation had 
reached its maximum, and if they were 
taken off' by the feeders, it would be to 
return them to the Bank. Mr. H. T. Prin- 
sep, a? a Government director, treated the 
proposed increase as a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and so he thought the Government 
would look at it; but, as a private share- 
holder, he much doubted the expediency 
of the measure. The contemplated increase 
of profit must arise out of an increased dis- 
count business; the proposed additional 
capital would not add to the note circula- 
tion, or to the number of deposits. Now, 
the parties who weie content to employ 
their capitals in discounts, might do so in 
their own offices. Mr. Mangles said he 
could not turn his office into a discount 
shop, and lie much doubted if the chairman 
would be so efficient a public servant, were 
he to convert his office into a rendezvous 
for brokers. Mr. H.T. Prinsep wished to 
be understood as not opposing the pro- 
posal now before the meeting, but he 
thought the consequence would be, in a 
few months the greater part of the in- 
creased capital would be invested in 
Company’s paper. Nevertheless, the mo- 
tion, if carried, would not be entirely use- 
less; there was a prestige in a crore of ru- 
pees, both here and at home, which would 
keep tnad projects out of the market. Mr. 
Bracken thought the words “ mad pro- 
jects” required explanation. Mr. II. T. 
I’unsep assured Mr. Bracken that they did 
not apply to the Bank of Indio. Mr. Brac- 
ken declared that his only reason for oppos- 
ing the resolution was, that it affected the 
interests of absent proprietors. 

Mr. Henderson has been appointed de- 
puty secretary and treasurer to the Bank 
of Bengal, on a monthly salary of Co.’s 
Ils. 1,000, from the 1st May. Mr. Lee 
succeeds Mr. Henderson as accountant, 
on n monthly salary of Cs.’s lls. 600; and 
Mr. Plumb, of the treasury dcpaitinent, 
fills up the vacancy occasioned by Mr. 
hee’s promotion, on a monthly salary of 
Co.’s Rs. 400. 

BANK OK INDIA. 

The following notice, dated 21st April, 
from the Provisional Committee of the 
Bank of India (see p. 185), has been pub- 
lished: “ A sufficient number of applica- 
tions having been made for shares in the 
projected Bank of India to warrant, in the 
opinion of the Provisional Committee, a 
meeting of subscribers, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration all matters con- 
nected with its establishment, and more 
particularly the appropriation of shares re- 
served by the prospectus for England, it 
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is proposed that the same shall be held on 
the 19th of May.” 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

A meeting of the subscribers and pro- 
prietors of the Public Library was held on 
May 5th, for the purpose of electing a cu- 
rator, in the room of Mr. John Bell, who 
had lesigned. Sir J. P. Grant was in the 
chair. Mr. Bell’s letter, assigning, as a 
reason for his resignation, a difference of 
opinion with his colleagues, was read. A 
ini uuie, by the same gentleman, and coun- 
ter-rninuies, by Messrs. H. M. Parker and 
W.P.Grant, were likewise read, and a dis- 
cussion ensued thereupon. It appeared that 
Mr. Bell considered the library in a state 
of insolvency, and he saw no prospect 
of extiicating it from its difficulties. He 
also seemed to feel hurt that he had not 
been consulted by his colleagues, touching 
some of the measures which had been 
adopted by them. Mr. W. P. Grant, in ex- 
planation, denied that a diffeience of opi- 
nion subsisted between Mr. Bell, Mr. Par- 
ker, and himself; he likewise disputed the 
accuracy of Mr. Bell’s calculations, and 
showed, by the scrutiny of an account laid 
bcfoiethc meeting, and prepared by the li- 
braiian, that the library was far from being 
in a state of insolvency- Mr. Giant further 
stated, that Mr. Bell had always been duly 
invited to the meetings of the curators, but 
having failed to attend, he could not justly 
complain of not having been consulted. In 
conclusion, a committee was formed to in- 
vestigate the accounts, and Mr, Win, Carr 
was appointed curator. 

EFFECTS OF THE STORM. 

A writer in the Hurfiaru, of April 16, 
who was an eye-witness to the effects of the 
storm of the 8th of that month (5eep.l87), 
in and about Kodaiiya, Changreepota, &c„ 
villages five to six miles on the S.E. of 
Gurtiya Ghaut, states: “I went myself 
to visit those villages a day after the hurri- 
cane took place, and observed th.it it passed 
in a southerly direction from Gurriya 
Ghaut, through the above villages, to as 
far as, it is said, Baneeadanga — a village 
north-east of Barripore, and not very far 
from it — destroying and sweeping in its 
course every thing within the breadth of 
nearly half a mile. Largest trees have been 
torn up by the roots, and some broken in 
the trunks, one three fathoms in circum- 
ference. Small trees, which are still stand- 
ing, have been stripped of their branches 
and leaves. Houses, mud and brick, have 
been blown down, and under their ruins 
were buried their unfortunate inmates, 
men, women, and children. I understand 
that, of a particular family, consisting of 
five persons, three met their death by the 
above circumstance, and the surviving two 
had their limbs seriously injured. The 
(2 D) 
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number of human beings lost is not pre- 
cisely known, and the casualties in cattle 
arc incalculable. So great was the vio- 
lence of the storm, that living men and 
cattle are said to have been lifted up from 
the earth, and dashed upon the giound, 
and most of them left lifeless ! Dead bo- 
dies were lying here and there, and the dogs 
and vultures seen feeding upon them.’* 

The magistrate of Zillali 21-Pergun- 
nahs has despatched Serjeant Floyd, with n 
party of convicts, to proceed to the villages 
devastated by the late storms, and to buiy 
the corpses of the persons who were killed 
by the hurricane. The bodies, we leant 
from persons who went to see these 
places, lie strewn about in all directions — 
some with their arms carried away, some 
being minus a leg, &c. Cows and bullocks 
had been driven so strongly by the force of 
the storm, as to have their hoi ns driven into 
the earth, and many lie dead in that pos- 
ture. Brick-built buildings have been 
thrown down, and the bricks themselves 
hurled to a great distance by the tempest, 
and large coco-nut trees, &c rooted from 
their original situation, and buried four or 
five feet deep, in other places, thirty or 
forty yards distance. At one place, called 
Baddah, no less than 250 dead bodies were 
counted by the spectators : females, with 
their jewels on, lie dead and untouched, 
the putrid smell being too offensive, and 
considered infectious by the surviving vil- 
lagers, so as to deter them from appi cach- 
ing these corpses, many of which were in a 
state of nudity, with the jackals and vul- 
tures feeding on them. The convicts dig 
large holes in the earth, hurl the dead bo- 
dies promiscuously into them, and then 
cover them up. Native superstition ascribes 
the scourge to the curses of a fakeer, who 
asked for some charity of these villagers, 
and was refused by all except one old 
woman, whose house has consequently es- 
caped the effects of this tempest ! — Hiok., 
April 20. 

MILITARY ORPHAN INSTITUTION. 

The following is an abstract of the votes 
of the army upon the several questions con- 
nected with the Maddock rules, which have, 
from time to tune, during the last few 
months, been submitted for their conside- 
ration : — 

1st. The amendment, generally, of the 
Maddock rules — for, 510; against, 61. 

2d. The abandonment of No. 6 of the 
Maddock rules— for, 622 ; against, 33. 

3d. The abrogation of the six Maddock 
rules — for, 212 ; against, SO. 

On the latter question, the vote-retutns 
are not complete; but, judging from the 
comparative numbers, as yet ascertained, 
for and against the abolition (which, in 
three principal divisions — Kurnaut,Cawn- 


pore, and the presidency— are respectively 
as five to one, ten to one, and twenty.seven 
to one), there cannot be any doubt that the 
proposal will be adopted. — Hurk., May 2 

MASTER IN EQUITY. 

The appointment of Mr. William Patrick 
Grant, barrister, the son of Sir J. P. Grant, 
to the office of Master in Equity, in the 
Supreme Court, vacant by the retirement 
of Mr. E. Macnnghten. has given rise 
to much discussion. The Courier, April 
30, says : — 

" Mr. W. P, Grant is the junior mem- 
her hut two of the Calcutta bar, and was 
called, as the phrase goes, some time in 
18EL The appointment was, it is said, 
bestowed according to the natural order 
of things, and is likely to give the greatest 
satisfaction to all parties interested. We 
are told, moreover, that the arrangement, 
by which it was contemplated, on the re- 
tirement Irom office of Mr. E. Macnnghten, 
in December next, to unite the two offices 
of Master in Equity and Examiner in 
Equity, and to make the master perforin 
the duties of both, is likely, by the ap- 
pointment ot Mr. Grant, to be put an end 
to— and that the judges have it in con- 
templation to reserve the Kxaminership, 
as a provision for the very junior members 
ot the bar. among whom, in future, all 
good appointments are to be distributed ; 
the decreasing business of the Court hav- 
ingawakened the sympathies of the judges, 
and stirred into operation their active 
benevolence in favour of these gentlemen. 
It is impossible to speak too highly in 
praise ot the good feeling which has dic- 
tated this admirable arrangement ; and to 
us, it we may venture an opinion, the 
good policy exhibited in it is not the least 
remarkable ot its characteristics ; for the 
judges are now sure of retaining at the 
bar all those from whose learning, experi- 
ence, and practical knowledge, they al- 
ready derive so much valuable assistance 
in the discharge of their arduous and im- 
portant duties ; while at the same time 
they secure to the suitors the pick of the 
profession, without the slightest chance of 
promotion to offices of importance, oc- 
curring untimeously, to deprive the said 
suitors of the advice ami counsel of their 
counsel. We understand that the appoint- 
ment in question was conferred by the 
Chief Justice alone, but with the entire 
concurrence of Mr. Justice Grant.” 

The Hurkaru observes : “In conferring 
the important appointment of Master in 
Equity upon a very junior member of the 
bar, it appears to our humble judgment 
(and we believe that wc are expressing 
the general opinion) that more of fortune 
than of judgment lias been consulted by 
the learned personages in whom is vested 
the power of distributing the loaves and 
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fishes of judicial patronage. It is far from 
our intention to insinuate, in any shape or 
way, that the gentleman upon whom their 
choice has rested is incompetent to per- 
form the difficult duties of his new office; 
but it is incontestably true, and the state- 
ment of the fact is no disparagement of 
bis abilities und qualifications, that senior 
barristers, possessing far higher claims, 
have been passed over. If, indeed, the 
on dit be true, that a special application for 
the appointment was made to the judges, 
by a certain leading member of the bar, 
who was anxious to secure comparative 
leisure and relaxation by surrendering the 
larger emoluments arising from his pro- 
fessional practice, we have no hesitation 
jn declaring, that the successful candidate 
has been most uncommonly lucky in the 
horoscope of his nativity. It is only, 
however, witii reference to his seniors at 
the bar that this good fortune is applicable. 
Tiied by the standard of his immediate 
equals in acquirements and standing, there 
would perhaps have been no ground of 
complaint in the selection. We under- 
stand the appointment was refused by Mr. 
Prinsep, but why others of similar preten- 
sions should have been overlooked is a 
mystery we venture not to unravel.” 

FIR IT. 

A letter from Tirhoot, dated 20th April, 
states; — “This station (Mozufferpore) 
was visited by a fern ful calamity yester- 
day. We might say that the whole of it, 
with the exception of a small poition, has 
been completely destroyed by fire. At 
noon, a violent wcsteily breeze set in, 
such as had not occurred during many 
yeai«. The fire broke out on the west 
end of the station, and swept every thing 
before it. We occasionally saw a flood of 
the devouring element some thousand feet 
ui breadth lolling along, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye licking up every obstacle 
that presented itself in its way. Several 
paits of the town were blazing up simul- 
taneously, insomuch that the wretched 
people scarcely knew what to do, or where 
to fly. Brick-built bouses, mud walls 
with tiled roofs, presented no hindrance to 
the irresistible element. Houses of every 
description, amounting to some thousands, 
were destroyed. The property consumed 
must he immense. The fire was not 
allayed till it had reached the Gunduk, 
•■nd there ceased its ravages by burning 
•ip the magistrate’s cutcherry, and doing 
considerable damage to that of the col- 
■cctor. At the close of the day, we saw 
several corpses, the victims of the dreadful 
visitation. Were we to believe all that 
we have heard, we should say that more 
than a hundred lives have been lost. 
What a lamentable sight did the town ex- 
hibit this evening ! One ot the largest and 
probably the most populous Mofussil 
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District stations, which in the morning 
we had seen cheerfully bustling with busi- 
ness, crowded with habitations, and well 
stocked with goods, reduced to ashes, 
turned into a sickening picture of groups 
of roofless houses, multitudes of them ir- 
retrievably damaged ; sites of thatched 
hamlets in every direction converted into 
heaps of ashes, and heart-rending cries of 
those who have lost all heard every where. 
We attempted to count the number of 
houses consumed and destroyed in other 
respects, hut gave up the task in despair ” 

STEAM-COMMUNICATION. 

The committee of the New Bengal 
Steam Fund have forwarded a long letter 
to Lord William Bentinck and the Home 
Committee, justifying the course the for- 
mer have pursued in removing Captain 
Grindlay from their agency, and ratifying 
the appointment of Captain Barber. They 
say : “ In Capt. Grindlay tee have no con- 
fidence ; we are disposed, on the other 
hand, to place confidence in Capt. Barber, 
and we have accordingly appointed him our 
direct agent, bound however to attend to 
such suggestions as may he made to him 
by your committee collectively, or Lord 
William Bentinck, Mi. Turton, or Mr. 
Harding, who best know our views and 
feelings.” 

Their letter of instructions to Captain 
Barber contains the following paragraphs : 

“ You are aware that there is a com- 
mittee, ot which Lord William Bentinck 
is chairman, established in London, in 
communication with this committee, in 
whose hands are placed the funds remit- 
ted from this country for the furtherance 
of the object, and they have been requested 
to nominate any two or three of their 
number with power to pass to you the 
necessary sums in furtheiance of the ob- 
ject of your agency. The London com- 
mittee have likewise been requested to 
arrange with you for the amount of your 
remuneration as the agent of this com- 
mittee. 

“ The great and leading principle of 
your exertions must he the establishment 
of the communication to the three presi- 
dencies, by whatever means the communi- 
cation is made to India; that is, whether 
directly by the public authorities, or by a 
private company ; whether by the different 
agencies on each side the isthmus, or by 
one agency throughout the whole line. 

“ The views ot this Committee, how- 
ever, aie still directed to the establish- 
ment ot a communication from the three 
presidencies and Ceylon direct to Eng- 
land, under one agency. They are satis- 
fied that no other mode of communication 
can he thoroughly perfect. They are 
sensible that the establishment of the 
French Mediterranean steamers, and the 
probable diversion of the mails through 
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France, considerably reduce the value of 
such single and uninterrupted agency ; 
but still— looking at the manifest import- 
ance of an individual being enabled to pass 
the whole way to and from England and 
India without being obliged to make in- 
termediate arrangements, and without 
being subject to probable delay and inter- 
ruption consequent on there being no room 
for him on the steamer, on his arrivul at 
Alexandria or Suez, and considering how 
essential it is to a perfect intercommuni- 
cation between the two countries, that 
means should be afforded for the secure, 
direct, and speedy conveyance of packages 
and parcels, which cannot be effected if 
they arc to pass through various hands 
and responsibilities — they consider that 
means should be provided for such direct 
conveyance of passengers and parcels. 

The general outline of this com- 
mittee’s views is as follows, viz. : — that 
means should be afforded lor the convey- 
ance of passengers and parcels direct the 
whole way, with, of course, permission to 
passengers to quit at any intermediate 
place ; that a steamer ot the largest size 
and power should proceed from Calcutta; 
that a certain portion of her accommoda- 
tions should be rigidly reserved tor each 
of the presidencies and Ceylon, so that 
individuals at each place might secure 
their passage without risk or difficulty ; 
that the steamer should pick up the 
Madras passengers, &c., either at that 
place or by means of a separate steamer 
at Galle ; that the Bombay passengers, 
&c. should in like manner join the main 
steamer at Galle during the height of the 
S. W. monsoon, and at Socotra duiing 
the remainder of the year ; — that this 
steamer should touch at Cossier, tor the 
purpose of there landing sueli of the pas- 
sengers as might have engaged their pas- 
sage to that place only; that she should 
then proceed to Suez, at which place all 
such passengers as desired to pass to the 
continent via Cairo and Alexandria, 
should from Suez find their own way; 
that the remainder* having engaged tor 
the whole passage, should proceed under 
the same agency that brought them to 
Suez, direct trom that place north to the 
Mediterranean, thence to embark on a 
steamer for England. 

“ This latter steamer should strictly be 
reserved for the party who in India had 
engaged for their passage the whole dis- 
tance, and for the packages and parcels 
booked at the several presidencies, and 
conveyed under the responsibility ot the 
company conducting the communication. 
Proper means of security should be esta- 
blished to prevent all other intercourse 
between the Mediterranean steamer and 
Egypt and Syria, so that the passengers 
and parcels having altogether avoided 
Egypt, and embarked on a steamer free 
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from all intercourse with that place, as 
well as Syria, would arrive in England 
(say at Southampton) with the least pos- 
6ible pretence for the necessity of qua- 
rantine. 

“ By this means you will readily see 
that a party booking himself for the whole 
route would run no risk on his arrival at 
the port of departure in the Mediterra- 
nean being delayed by finding the steamer 
full ; so it should be part of the arrange- 
ment, that parties leaving England for 
India on the steamer, should first be pro- 
vided with passage on the Indian steamer, 
they having booked themselves the whole 
way. 

“ The difficulties in the way of this 
plan are obviously, first, that of the 
passage from Suez across the desert direct 
to the Mediterranean ; and, secondly, the 
want of a haven or port for the security of 
the steamer. For the first, it is certain 
that no physical obstuele exists in a 
greater degree than between Suez and 
Cairo, and the distance is not above ten 
miles more, or about eighty miles. The 
same mode of conveyance which would 
answer tor the one would equally do for 
the other. Touching the want of a haven 
or port for the steamer, it is a question, 
whether a haven for such a steamer might 
not be easily lormed at the old Pelusiac 
mouth ot the Nile.” 

the venal code. 

Extiact from a letter forwarding a num- 
ber of copies of the Penal Code lrom the 
Calcutta Government to that of the 
North-Western Provinces: — 

“ The Legislative Council will thank- 
fully receive any remarks upon the Code, 
and all information upon subjects con- 
nected with it, that may be offered either 
by public officers or by individuals, from 
a desire to render it as complete and free 
trom faults as possible.” 

The Court of Sudder Nizamut were 
directed, on the receipt of the letter just 
adverted to, to collect and digest the 
opinions of those members of the public 
service, whether subordinate or other- 
wise, whom they may deem qualified to 
afford valuable information upon any of 
the important subjects to which the Code 
relates, to point out delects, or to suggest 
improvements, and to hand up the returns 
when received, with a report of their own 
opinions, for the consideration ot the Le- 
gislative Council-— Hurk . , April 24. 

THE “ BLACK ACT.” 

The following letter from Mr. Turton 
to Mr. Dickens, reporting his proceed- 
ings relative to the Act XI. of 1830, is 
published in the Calcutta papers : 

“ Temple, Jan. 20, 1838. 

“ When 1 last wrote to you 1 fully ex ‘ 
pected to have been able ere this to have 
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announced to you that our petition was 
before Parliament, but that is still delayed 
from one cause or another. At the time 
of my last letter (1st November), I was 
in almost daily attendance at the Board 
of Control, to learn officially what deter- 
mination has been come to upon the sub- 
ject of the Black Act, and our memorial ; 
but until the 9th, Sir John Hobhouse did 
not return to town, and Mr. Vernon 
Smith and Mr. Robert Gordon were also 
absent. At length, J obtained an inter- 
view, and requested to know why I had 
received no answer. This was said to be 
an oversight, and I was promised one im- 
mediately. On the 2d of December I 
received the official answer from the 
Board of Control, and I saw the des- 
patch relating to the sanction, which was 
conveyed in two lines, without the 
slightest notice of our memorial or its 
contents, or my representations upon the 
subject. In consequence of this, I re- 
quested Mr. Ward (the member for Shef- 
field) immediately to present our petition 
to the House, which he had previously 
undertaken to do, having read and ap- 
proved of some remarks of mine which 
1 had got lithographed on the subject, 
and having taken up our case very warmly. 

I was oil the whole determined, after ma- 
ture consideration, to put it into the hands 
of a liberal influential member in the 
House of Commons, and l hope to get 
the matter taken up warmly by influential 
members of the opposition in the Com- 
mons and the Lords. I shall hope to 
have the support of Mr. Wynn in the 
Commons, and to have the petition to 
the Lords presented by Lord Ellenbo- 
rough ; but this is not yet definitively 
settled. The new rule in the House of 
Commons is not to allow of a discussion 
on the presentment of a petition, but to 
raise that on a separate motion. This 
will be the course we shall pursue; hut 
I mean to raise discussion, if possible, in 
separate motions by different members. 
The petition to the Commons would 
have been presented before Christmas, 
hut it was thought advisable not to pre- 
sent it till the Civil List had passed. On 
the first night settled for presenting it 
there was no House ; on the next, the 
House met at twelve in the day, conti- 
nued in debate until six o’clock, and 
then adjourned for two hours only, to 
take, on reassembling, public business; 
the next, and last before the holidays, 
came the all-engrossing Canada ques- 
tion. The night before the reassem- 
bling of the Parliament, Mr. Ward’s 
house was nearly burnt down, and he 
broke his arm (a second time) in assist- 
*ng to subdue the fire. He came, how- 
ever, to Parliament upon the Canada ques- 
tion, but begged to postpone the pre- 
sentment of the petition till next week, 


to which I. could not but assent. In the 
mean time, I am, in conjunction with 
Mr. Crawford, Mr. Hastie, Mr. Rogers, 
and other Calcutta friends, printing my 
remarks with the petition for the use of 
all the members ; and am in communi- 
cation with Mr. Wynn, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, Lord Brougham (from whom I hope 
for support), and various members of the 
House of Commons of all parties. I am 
more particularly anxious to get the sup- 
port of the two former presidents of the 
Board of Control, because they under- 
stand Indian matters thoroughly, and 
will have great weight and influence, not 
only with their own party, but with the 
two Houses in general. You shall hear 
from me further next month.” 


GERMAN MISSION OF TINEVELLY. 

We have just been favoured with a copy 
of the fourth half-yearly report of this 
most interesting and successful mission, 
which brings the narrative of proceedings 
down to the close of the past year. 

The native Christian population, in con- 
nection with this mission, included, at 
the close of the past year, 7,378 souls, 
distributed among 2,157 families. The 
clear increase, during the year 1 837, was 
eighty-six families, comprising 373 souls. 
These 2,157 families are scattered through 
210 villages, so that the truths of the 
Gospel are continually brought practi- 
cally before a vast body of the hea- 
then by the ministry of the Word, and 
by the conduct and intercourse of the 
native Christians. During this year, the 
Gospel has been planted in twenty-four 
additional villages. In twelve of these 
villages there i9 as yet but one Christian 
family in each, but in the others there 
are from two to twenty-four families. The 
baptisms in the past year of adults and 
children have amounted to 177. 

The Tmevelly missionaries have adopt- 
ed the admirable plan of purchasing small 
quantities of land, on which Christian 
villages are planted. We are agreeably 
surprised to find how much solid good 
they have been able thus to accomplish, 
with the most insignificant means. The 
repoit gives a list of sixteen Christian 
villages, which have thus been formed 
within the last two years ; and on which 
four hundred and ninety-five families have 
been fixed, while the expense lias been 
only Rs. 710. 

The whole expense of the Tinevelly 
mission, during the year 1837, did not 
exceed Rs. 25,972, that is to say, above 
Rs. 2,000 a month ; and half this sum 
ha 9 been supplied by subscriptions in this 
country. Most cordially do we hope 
that the zeal of Christians in India will 
not slacken; and that this first of all mo- 
dern Indian missions, as it respects extent 
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and efficiency, will not be suffered to 
languish. Looking at the amazing pro- 
gress which has been made through the 
humble, yet zealous labours of the mis- 
sionaries, we might almost indulge the 
hope, that if their exertions could be 
continued with undiminished ardour for 
a few years to come, idolatry might be 
expected to die out of the district which 
they have chosen for the field of their 
labours. But they have many difficulties 
to struggle with. There is the opposition 
of the heathen, and the inveteracy of the 
prejudices of the natural mind against 
divine truth. And as the mission is not 
incorporated with any of the great orga- 
nized missionary societies in our native 
land, who command the purses and go- 
vern the opinions of the Christian com- 
munity, it has obstacles to struggle with 
peculiar to itself. We recommend it, 
therefore, to the particular attention of 
all the triends of missions in India, in the 
hope that the subscriptions which we were 
privileged to forward to the mission last 
year, will in the present year be more 
than doubled.— Friend of India. 

THE SOI-DISANT PE11TAUB CHUND. 

In p. 18G, we stated that the soi-disant 
Pertaub Chund had embarked on the river 
with the professed intention of proceeding 
to Burdwan, to claim his raj. He had 
with him an armed rabble, about three 
hundred in number. He anchored, how- 
ever, at Culna, where lie remained until 
the 2d May, sometimes merely going 
ashore to create a tamasht i. Crowds of 
people collected to see him, amounting 
sometimes probably to filty thousand, in- 
cluding a large proportion ot women. On 
the morning ot that day, the magistrate 
(Mr. Ogilvie) arrived, with a company of 
the 2d N. I., commanded by Capt. Little 
of that corps. They found the impostor 
in his boats, moored near the mouth of a 
nullah, in a good position for delence or 
escape. He attempted to make off as 
soon as he saw the troops approach. The 
magistrate commanded the boats to stop ; 
but as his orders were disobeyed, and as 
there was every prospect of his intended 
prisoner effecting his escape, Capt. Little 
(whether with or without the order of the 
magistrate does not appear) directed some 
of his men to fire over the heads of the 
runaways, in the hope of frightening them 
into immediate surrender. Unfortunately, 
a section of sepoys to the right, observing 
their comrades firing, and not hearing the 
exact command, in the excitement of the 
moment, aimed at the boats, instead of 
taking a range above them. There were 
four men wounded by this accidental mis- 
conception of Capt. Little’s directions. 
One account states that the section of 
sepoys who thus fired with ball were not 


regulars, but in the service of the Burd- 
wan raja, and that the muskets of the former 
were loaded with blank cartridges only. 
The impostor, upon this, jumped into a 
dinghy ; but the people deserting him, he 
threw himself into the river and got on 
the bank, where lie lay motionless like a 
dead body, and bad nearly escaped by this 
artifice. An experienced havilrlar, how- 
ever, gave him a kick, and thus discovered 
him. Several of his followers were taken 
piisoners in the bouts. The pretended 
raja was immediately sent off in charge of 
Capt. Little’s company, and lodged in 
Hooghly jail. Amongst the prisoners, ii, 
is said, was a member of the family of the 
raja of Nuddeah, who was then on a visit 
to Pertaub Chund. The inhabitants of 
Culna, or at least such of them as con- 
tinue to believe the impostor to be the 
real Pertaub Chund, were sadly disap- 
pointed on the occasion. On Mr. Ogilvie’s 
arrival with the military, they thought 
that that gentleman had come to give him 
a respectful reception, and lead him in 
state to the Rajhatee of Burdwan. Mr. 
William Dalrymple Shaw, his attorney, 
has likewise been committed to Hooghly 
jail. Mr. Shaw was not in the boats at 
the time the pseudo-raja was arrested, but 
was placed in confinement on his arrival 
from Bancoorah, to which place lie had 
proceeded on a mission from Pertaub 
Chund. A writ of habeas corpus was 
issued by the Supreme Court, in order to 
obtain Mr. Shaw's release, the legality of 
his arrest, as he was not a party to the 
opposition to the police authorities, being 
doubted. It does not appear that any 
Europeans were present with the pseudo- 
raja at the time of the collision, though it 
was so stated at first in the Hurkaru. 
The Courier says : “ The offence of the 
parties implicated was very like sedition, 
inasmuch as documents have been seized, 
calling upon all the zemindars in Burd- 
vvan to meet with armed followers on a 
certain day mentioned, for the purpose of 
putting the pretender on the guddee by 
force, and to disallow the right of the pre- 
sent raja, which right has been solemnly 
recognized by Government ; which cer- 
tainly is sedition against the Burdwan 
raja, but scarcely so against Government.” 

THE INSOLVENT HOUSES. 

The Friend of India , with reference 
to the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Fergusson and Co., 
observes : “ This is a case of very con- 

siderable importance, because it affects 
the character, not only of the late house 
of Fergusson and Co., but of some o 
the other houses It is a well known 
fact, that the partners of some of them 
retired to England with very large for- 
tunes ; but it is very much a matter ot 
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doubt, whether, at the time of their retire- 
ment, the houses were not insolvent. 

To take one particular instance. The 
house ot' Alexander and Co. had sent 
home, previously to 1820, four partners 
with large fortunes. In 1832, that is, 
twelve years after the departure of the 
last partner, the house fails for three 
hundred and fifty lakhs of rupees. Of 
this sum, one-tenth will possibly be rea- 
lized trom its assets. If, therefore, in 
1820, this house was solvent, the mana- 
gers of the concern, during these thiitecn 
years, must have contrived to annihilate 
property to the extent of three crores and 
twenty lakhs of rupees (more than three 
millions sterling), or twenty-four lukhs of 
rupees a-year , or, taking one month with 
the other, two lakhs of rupees , (£20,000) 
a month— which is utterly incredible. 

lNTFUNAT. NAVIGATION. 

A memorial has been presented to 
the Governor-general Irom the inhabi- 
tants of Meerut, on the subject of inland 
navigation, with reference, first, to water- 
carriage, and, secondly, it? irrigation. On 
the first head, they refer to the advan- 
tage derived in all countries from canals, 
especially where the depths and channels 
ot rivers are liable to change. Nothing, 
they ohseive, could more tend to prevent 
the effects of drought, now experi- 
enced, than the impiovement of in- 
ternal transport by water, whereby the 
superfluity of one province might be 
conveyed to a distant one. The introduc- 
tion of steam navigation on the Ganges 
has, already, in articles of bulk, reduced 
by one-third the distance from the 
Presidency ; conjoined with an increased 
canal transport, the union will become 
closer, the disadvantage of distance be 
almost annihilated, and interchange of 
staples he proportionally augmented, 
materially to the prosperity of commerce 
and agriculture. The prospect of a new 
outlet for foreign and domestic trade, by 
the route of the Sutlej and Indus, aug- 
ments the general desire to improve the 
internal modes of communication, and 
to increase the natural productions of the 
country. By the latter, a remunerating 
return in raw material might be created, 
tlic absence of which has, it is generally 
believed, operated to the diminution of 
the import trade, by the above route. A 
junction of the Jumna and Ganges, with 
a communication between them and some 
point on the Sutlej, would materially 
improve the former, and generally the 
traffic to the westward. The memorial- 
ists refer to the contemplated colonization 
of the Dhoon, and to the probability of 
anew channel of trade overland being 
opened with China as connected with a 
grand water communication throughout 
British India. 


On the second head, that of irrigation, 
they observe thnt, from the want of 
water, the vital principle of the agricul- 
ture of this country, the prolific qualities 
of the soil are stifled, and exertions of 
labour and outlay of capital rendered 
nugatory. The attention of the Mussul- 
man conquerors of India to this point is 
manifested in the imperfect canals of 
irrigation which have reached our time, 
which, improved and enlarged under the 
able administration of the British Indian 
Government, have fertilized and en- 
riched the districts through which they 
pass, and generally contributed to the 
interests of commerce, in the increased 
quantity and improved quality of the 
staple articles, and great diminution of 
the cost of production. In the articles 
of sugar and cotton alone, cultivation and 
manufacture could be augmented to any 
extent, was water obtainable with any faci- 
lity. The memorialists conclude : “ Na- 
tional undertakings of similar magnitude 
have, in times of distress, when popula- 
tion has pressed on the means of sub- 
sistence, been commenced with the view 
of affording employment to the starving 
multitude, and have ultimately repaid to 
Government the fund with interest : sur- 
rounded by a starving population, the 
British Government cannot allow its 
name and fame to be compromised, by 
remaining a passive spectator of the 
present misery; it is imperative on it to 
step forward and relieve the wants of the 
people, and earn their gratitude. Your 
petitioners humbly consider this can be 
done in no more effectual mode than 
finding useful employment.” 

In reply, his lordship assures the me- 
morialists that he is equally interested in 
works intended to promote irrigation and 
facilitate internal navigation in the Upper 
Provinces, and that many such works are 
already in progress, or under the consi- 
deration of Government and its officers. 

“ IBs lordship shares also in their anxiety 
to give useful employment to the desti- 
tute poor in the present calamitous sea- 
son, and the funds of Government have 
been placed without reserve at the dis- 
posal of the local authorities of the dis- 
tressed districts for this purpose. He 
would only point out that the memorial 
submits no specific suggestion of any one 
undertaking which may seem to promise 
peculiar local advantages. Any more 
precise statement and information re- 
specting such a work, would receive his 
lordship’s careful consideration.” 

The Delhi Gazette , April 11, states 
that, since his lordship's answer has been 
received, the petitioners have collected 
all the information within their reach 
from the gentlemen now in charge of, or 
formerly connected with, the canals ; 
and tlmt the result is greatly in favour of 
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the feasibility of tbe construction of a 
connecting link, in canal navigation, be- 
tween the Jumna and Doab Canal, on one 
side, which already partially exists, but 
too high up, and the Doab Canal and the 
Ganges on the other hand, taking advan- 
tage of an^old cut running through Mee- 
rut, known by the name of A boo’s Canal. 
“ To effect this, with a certainty of its 
general utility, it would be necessary to 
increase the waters of the Doab Canal, 
and throw more of the Hindoon and 
East and West Kalli Nuddccs into the 
new cut, and carry the combined streams 
some distance down the Doab, say per- 
haps along the side of the Eastern Kallee 
Nuddec, before crossing into the Ganges. 
Futtyghur would, no doubt, be the most 
eligible point of junction.” 

TIIE FAMINE. 

Hie accounts from the provinces conti- 
nue to present appalling pictuies of the 
misery which the lower classes of the natives 
suffer from the famine. Rain was still but 
scanty and partial, and the prospect of per- 
manent relief distant. Tbe Government has 
placed its funds at the unlimited command 
of the local authorities for the relief of the 
suffering population. Private charity still 
contributes its mite. Up to the 5th May, 
the amount of subscriptions to the fund 
for the relief of suffeters in the North- 
western Provinces, was Co.’s Rs. 1,26,6*14 ; 
of which Rs. 1,01,000 had been remitted 
as follows : 


Thick, hazy, dry air, has brought with it 
cholera, which has carded off great num. 
hers of people in very easy circumstances, 
and has, of course, been particularly 
fatal amongst tbe poor.” 

MORTALITY IN CALCUTTA. 

The mortality in Calcutta is very great. 
The havoc made by the cholera among 
the Hindus is very extensive, and the cre- 
mation-fires are seen blazing in all direc. 
tions, day and night. The deaths among 
the Mohamedans are not less few. So ra- 
pidly have they died, indeed, that their 
undei takers cannot afford time to bury 
them sufficiently deep, and their carcases 
are, in consequence, exhumed by the jack- 
als and pariah dogs, and exhibit a most 
disgusting spectacle. Seveial Europeans 
and East-Indians have likewise fallen sa- 
crifices to the malignant pestilence. 

The number of deaths amongst the 
Hindus, within the Mahratta ditch, from 
the 1st to the 12th April, as reported by the 
sircars stationed at the two burning ghauts 
— namely, Cassy Miner’s and Nimtullah 


— was 927, viz. 

By small -pox 224 

Cholera 522 

Miscellaneous diseases 171 


927 

Fiom a tabular account published in 
one of the papers, it appears that the num- 
ber of deatiis amongst the native inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, between the 1st and the 


Agra 20,000 Delhi 4,000 

Cawnpore 12,000 Futtepore 3.000 

Futteghur ■••• 0,000 Bolundshaher •• 2,000 

Mynpooree ■ • • • 11,000 Hameerpoor and \ 000() 

Etawah 10,000 Cal pee J J,UW 

Allyghur 0,000 Banda 5,000 

Muttra 9,000 Kumaul 2,000 

A medical gentleman in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, on whose testimony and opinions 
every reliance may be placed, gives tbe fol- 
lowing deplorable account of the condition 
of the population: “ This country is suf- 
fering all the calamities incidental to an 
agrarian population, altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the town and manufactuiing po- 
pulation. No elasticity of lesource — nothing 
to fall back upon when crops fail. At this 
single place( Agra), eighty thousand persons 
receive their daily pittance of subsistence 
from Government; and yet, this is as no- 
thing to the multitudes requiring similar 
support, and perishing for want of it. The 
police pick up on the roads 150 dead bodies 
daily to be carried; and fiom 100 to 120 
persons, who have laid themselves down to 
die, are conveyed to the relief asylum, pre- 
senting such u scene of horror as cannot be 
conceived from description. A large pro- 
portion of these are too far reduced by fa- 
mine and consequent disease to be reco- 
vered ; but seventy or eighty lives are saved 
daily. To add to our affliction, the atmos- 
phere has got into an unwholesome state. 


26th April, was 1907, of which more than 
two-thirds were cases of cholera. 


MOFUSSIL NEWS. 

Jgra . — Cholera is on the decline, both 
mougstthe troops and the inhabitants ge- 
terally ; and as the magistrate is putting a 
top to a further influx of the destitute 
>oor, in as far as piacticable, by arranging 

0 as to employ them at some distance from 
\gra, apprehensions of a pestilence break- 
ing out are beginning to subside. It has 
>een a mistake to conclude that the con- 
gregation of these unfortunate persons has 
>een the cause of the cholera, as this dis- 
ease is pretty well know'n now to arise fiom 

1 peculiar condition of the atmosphere, ra- 
her than from animal or vegetable miasm ; 
nevertheless, it has been found that larger 
nusses of human beings invite, as it were, 
he cholera, and beyond doubt, sooner or 
later, in many instances, are productive 
of malignant fevers ; but the magistracy 
is now, happily, so well directed to toe 
lemoval of the accumulation of all conta- 
minating matters, both on the land ana 
river, connected with the presence °y , . es 
huge working parties, and the popu a io 
of Agra generally, that little »s o 
feared in the shape of infection byatainte 
atmosphere. 
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The following list of the poor employed 
by Government shows a slight increase 
since last week : 

April 1838. Men. Women. Children. Total. 

12th .... 30,817 30,510 16,305 77.5(H) 

13th .... 30,617 30,518 18,305 77.5(10 

14th .... 30,016 30,518 16,305 77.500 

The Jumna has risen nearly three feet 
this week, a circumstance which will throw 
it open again for the purposes of naviga- 
tion. The number of poor congregated at 
the station is steadily on the dectease, and 
sickness is diminishing. 

A slight shower fell during the night of 
the 19th, hut without producing any percep- 
tible change in the weather, which is hot, 
with heavy typhoons from the westward. 
Cholera still exists, though its ravages are 
limited. Fever lias, however, increased. 

The number of poor, working under the 
magistrate, are still ranged somewhat be- 
low 80,000. The official return is 77,500, 
and the new entiles ate at present not more 
than sufficient to cover the number of va- 
cancies arising fiom dislike to hard woik, 
a wish to better situation, death, sickness, 
and the dread of catching the cholera. 
Tins list class, however, need not be 
much pitied, as they must obviously have 
Mimetbing belter than starvation befoie 
tlieir eyes, or they would not thus quit a 
(omfortable employment . — Agra UUibai , 
Jpnt 26. 

Cawnpore. — Mr. Reid, of Dick and 
Co.’s, has been sentenced to four-and-a- 
half years’ imprisonment, in the Cawnpore 
gaol, for defrauding Mr. Dick out of 
Rs. ‘25, (X) 0, and is now undergoing his 
punishment. 

Held, yesterday, a meeting of medical 
officers, to take into consideration the Agra 
memorial for the boon, A committee was 
appointed to communicate with the Cal- 
cutta Committee, on the subject of a una- 
nimous appeal. — April 4. 

Shabja/ienpoor On the 28th of March, 

die first steam-engine in these provinces 
was put up in motion at the establishment 
of Messrs. Saunders, Barron, and Co., and 
is a most interesting spectacle. The engine 
is of eight-horse power, and is intended 
for sawing wood, raising water, and woik- 
j n g a powerful air-pump. The air-pump 
is to act in the twofold capacity — first, of 
creating and maintaining a vacuum under 
an immense boiler, to be used in the mak- 
ing or refining of sugar, after the manner of 
the celebrated Howard’s patent, improved 
hy Messrs. Oakes and Co., of London; 
second, of procuring sugar by what is 
catted the pneumatic process, which con- 
sists in placing the recently crystallized 
su gar in a case with a wire-gauze bottom, 
a nd exhausting the atmosphere from be- 
neath, when the air, rushing through the 
fnass, carries all the molasses below, leav- 
,n g the crystal perfectly pure. 

Amt, Joum. N.S. Vol.SG. No. 104. 


Loodeeanah.— A deputation, headed by 
Mr. Secretary Macnaghten, to the Lahore 
Court, will leave this station on the 10th 
proximo. Its object is, it is supposed, to 
arrange preliminaries and forms for the 
interview between Lord Auckland and 
Runjeet Singh, which is to take place at 
Faurapoor, on the Sutledge, next Novem- 
ber. The deputation will be escorted by 
two companies of native troops. 

Muttra. — Owing to cholera having pre- 
vailed for some time past amongst the 
Europeans of the troop of horse artillery 
at Muttra, wlieie several men have been 
carried oil' by the disease, it has been 
determined to move the troops into tents 
across the Jumna, for change of air, and 
to enable the barracks to be whitewashed, 
and otherwise purified ; the same mea- 
sure having been resorted to, with com- 
plete success, last year, in respect to the 
foot artillery at Agra. — Aura Ukhbar , 
April 19. 

A meeting of the committee of the 
Muttra Famine Relief Society was held 
on the 15th of April. A letter was 
read from the secretary of the Relief 
Committee in Calcutta, transmitting a 
draft for Rs.3,500,and promising a further 
remittance of Rs.3,000. An empty bun- 
galow, belonging to Mr. W. II. Tyler, 
was, with that gentleman’s ready assent, 
agreed to he fitted up as an hospital for 
the helpless and infirm; a native doctor 
and six dhoolies were provided. 

Nccmuch. — This part of the country is 
in a sadly unsettled state, overrun with 
plunderers of all descriptions. Capt. 
Ross, the deputy judge advocate-general, 
had a very narrow escape from being mur- 
deted, he having been attacked on his 
road to Mhow some days ago by three 
horsemen. They waylaid him as he was 
riding along unarmed, and, with cries of 
“ Mur Fur in gee Saluh ,*’ charged him spear 
in hand. One fellow aimed directly at 
his breast, but by wheeling his horse 
sharply round he escaped the blow, the 
weapon passing under the bridle-arm, 
without injury. Being no match for the 
party, he put spurs to his horse and es- 
caped, after being pursued for two miles. 
A representation of the business has been 
forwarded to Government by Mr. Bax, at 
Indore, and it is to be hoped that some- 
thing will be done to rid the country of 
there scoundrels.— April 11 th. 

Allyghur. — Manik Rae Rao, of Bid- 
jeegurh, a large village in this district, has 
been sentenced to seven years’ imprison- 
ment. in the jail of Allygurh, for being 
implicated in an afFray, in which several 
lives were lost. The affray was caused 
by the Rae’s attempting to enforce the 
levy of several dues, which he claimed as 
his right, from the bunneas of the village, 
but to which the latter refused to submit, 

(2E) 
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Small-pox is very prevalent here among 
the natives, and has extended to the Eu- 
ropean residents. Mr. Thornton, C. S. 
and Ensign Corsar, of the 64th regiment, 
have been attacked by the disease. The 
misery in which the poorer classes of the 
natives are kept by the scarcity, combined 
with the approach of the hot weather, 
will, no doubt, tend to make the disease 
more fatal. 

The bridge over the Kala Niuldee at 
Hydramy, in this district, has suffered a 
serious fracture— one of the blind arches 
having sunk so as to become separated from 
the main building. This bridge was only 
finished in 1830, and cost the Government 
Rs. 96,000. 

Calpy . — Cholera and fever prevail to a 
great extent at this town and the surround- 
ing country. At H umeerpoor and Banda 
an extensive mortality is raging, and al- 
most all the villages are more or less de- 
populated. The latter station is repre- 
sented to he extremely unhealthy, and 
even in cantonments sickness is unusu- 
ally prevalent and severe. The mortality 
extends also to the cattle, few or none of 
which remain. 

Mynpooree . — A mango grove, large 
enough to hold between 2,000 and 3,000 
people, is walled in, and divided by a 
bamboo fence, and secure and commodi- 
ous lines. Into this enclosure the poor 
are admitted every morning, at day-break. 
Bread is baked on the premises of a resi- 
dent, and its distribution is .superintend- 
ed by another, soon after sunrise; three 
chupattees weigh a pound, and this quan- 
tity is given to the leanest adults— two to 
the more needy and to the weaker chil- 
dren, and cue to the remainder; a man 
follows, distributing salt, and four bliees* 
tees supply water. Subordinate arrange- 
ments are observed and adopted, as sug- 
gested by necessity, for convenience, of 
distribution and the preservation of or- 
der : thus, tickets, consisting of an offiee- 
stamp pasted on wood, are suspended to 
the necks of the weaker objects ; and 
these are confined to one line : none are 
allowed to pass the entrance, nor to rise 
from their seats, after a certain juncture. 
These, and similar precautions are neces- 
sary, for the good of the whole. The 
number now fed amounts to about 1,450 
souls ; and, without doubt, the majority 
of these are nearly, if not entirely, sus- 
tained by the charity. One maund of 
otta bakes into l£ or 1} of bread : there- 
fore seven maunds gives about 2,400 cakes, 
— enough for 1,000 applicants. 

JRewaree . — An order from the commis- 
sioner over this zillah, enforced by the 
magistrate, authorizing the slaughter of 
cows outside the different villages, has 
thrown the Hindus into a state of great 


ferment. Finding their expostulations to 
the commissioner unavailing, they have 
preferred their complaints to Mr. Metcalfe, 
the governor, general’s agent for these dis- 
tricts . — Agra Ukhbar, April 19. 

Dacca . — A force, consisting of three 
companies from Major Lister’s light in- 
fantry corps, under the command of Lieut. 
Benett, has been ordered to march against 
some refractory Cossyah chiefs, within a 
short distance of the Sanatarium at Cherra 
Poonjee. It is confidently expected the 
chiefs with their followers will soon be 
dislodged from the stockade, where they 
have taken temporary shelter, and will, 
probably, submit to any terms after the 
arrival of onr force. A Government de- 
mand made by the revenue authorities for 
lands in possession of the above Cossyah 
chiefs, situate in the Sylhet district, their 
treating our perwanas with unwarrantable 
insult, and committing outrages on the 
peons conveying those notices, are re- 
ported to be the ostensible causes of the 
present movement. — 24 th March 

Simla was never so crowded as it is 
this season. The rent of houses is en- 
hanced fifty per rent. Upwards of twenty 
houses, this and last year’s erection, are 
all occupied. Public offices are convert- 
ed into private residences by the majority 
of the Governor-general’s office establish- 
ments, and the public bazaar contains a 
portion of those who were unfortunate 
enough not to obtain domiciles elsewhere. 
Lord Auckland is said to be displeased 
with his house, and with good reason. 
It is frittered away in paltry closets six and 
seven feet square, and has only two rooms 
deceiving the name. His lordship’s staff 
are little better off. Among the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s party, there are many 
in large and better houses than his lord- 
ship. It is said that the Governor-general 
icturns here next season, after visiting 
Lahore, but doubts are entertained whe- 
ther the Commander-in-chief does. The 
establishment of a cantonment at Feroze- 
pore on the Sutlege is, I believe, deter- 
mined on, and apprehensions seem to be 
entertained that all is not right on the 
N. W. frontier. Artillery and cavalry, it 
is presumed, will constitute our chief 
arm at the remodelled fortress and new 
cantonment. The influenza, an epidemic 
which more or less has affected the inha- 
bitants of Upper India during the last 
four months, visited this place, and is now 
disappearing. Its symptoms are those or 
mild fever and partial cold, and with rare 
it is got over in a few days. There ve 
about three hundred Christian residents 
this year here. The weather is yet de- 
lightfully cool ; fires are burned, ana 
people stroll about all day without even 
a chatta. 
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NATIVE STATES. 

The Punjab. — A letter from Lahore 
states that an urzee from M. Untaylor 
was received, stating that a Russian va- 
keel had come to Dost Mahomed Khan, 
the ruler of Cabul, for the purpose of 
negotiating with him. An Ukhbar from 
Cabul was also received, mentioning that 
while Capt. Burnes was sitting with Dost 
Mahomed Khan at the durbar, the Rus- 
sian ambassador came into the presence, 
and with a loud voice said to the ruler 
of Cabul, that he would not recommend 
him taking that gentleman’s advice, as the 
English nation would make friends with 
all classes of people, and afterwards de- 
ceive and dispossess them of their terri- 
tories. Capt. Burnes heard this in 
silence ; when the durbar was over, he 
returned to his quarters, from whence he 
despatched presents, consisting of wines, 
sweetmeats, &c., to the ambassador, but 
they were refused, and therefore carried 
back to Capt. Burnes. 

An Ukhbar y written by the cazee of 
Cabul, was also received, which mentions 
that the Russian amhassadoi and Capt. 
Burnes met at the durbar ot Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, where they had a long con- 
versation, which ended in very angry 
words, consequent on some expressions 
from the ambassador disrespectfully made 
use of towards the English nation. The 
luler of Cabul seemed to take no notice, 
but continued the business ot the durbar, 
secretly enjoying the scene. They then 
said that they would go to Lahore, and 
examine its strength, and report the same 
to their respective Governments. Dcen- 
anath said to the maharajah, that it 
would be a desirable object if they came 
into his highness’s presence, and there 
made proffers of friendship. The Ukhbar 
also mentions that Dost Mahomed Khan 
wrote to his son, Ukhbur Khan, advising 
him to be cautious that the reports of 
Herat should not be allowed to spread. 

The maharajah inquired of Dccnanath 
and Fukeer Azeezoodcen if they could 
inform him how much money Herat 
yields. They at first replied that the 
pergunnah of Herat is large, arid yields 
one crore of rupees. They afterwards 
said its revenue was about thirty lacs; 
but the ruler receives only ten lacs. 

At the durbar of the maharajah, an 
urzee was presented from Sawun Mul, 
nazim of Multan, stating that a few days 
ago the Vuzeeree Mussulmans had as- 
sembled in a large body and plundered 
the cattle of Multan; but when the news 
°f their depredations reached his ears, he 
assembled his forces, marched out and 
attacked them, when, after a sharp con- 
tort, he succeeded in securing the cattle, 
completely routing the lawless banditti 
' v ‘th a loss on their side of twenty-five 
tolled and fifteen wounded. 


*fe' 

An urzee from M. Allard was received, 
stating that he was engaged in parading 
and equipping the forces under him ; but, 
on account of their being kept in arrears, 
they are much in distress. A shooka in 
reply was transmitted, ordering him to 
send a bill for four months’ pay, and the 
amount of it would be remitted. 

Cabul . — Letters from Cabul, dated 
19th March, say : “ The information 
from Herat received this day amounts to 
this. Mohommcd Shah, the King of 
Persia, has retreated from before the walls 
of that fortress, having been obliged to 
raise the siege by a (amine, which pre- 
vailed seveial days in his camp. His 
majesty had also expended all his powder 
and ball. Capt. Burnes has not made 
any arrangement satisfactory to the 
ameer, and he will receive permission to 
leave within a month. His fellow-tra- 
vellers arc widely dispered, engaged in 
the pursuit of their icspeetive views. 

The ruler of Iran sent Mirza Kumer 
Ally, the commander of the troops, with 
presents to Dost Mahomed Khan, the 
ruler ot Cabul. When the Mirza arrived 
at Candahar, the inhabitants of that place 
informed him that Dost Mahomed Khan 
bad made peace with the English, and 
that, unless the ruler of Irnn would give 
up Herat and Khoiasaii, he would not 
make any friendship with him. Conse- 
quently the Muza returned to his mas- 
ter, to whom he reported what had taken 
place. The ruler of Iran then ordered 
him back at the head of 75,000 sowars 
and 20,000 sepoys, not believing the re- 
ports of the peace having’ been made, and 
with’ strict injunctions to force his way 
into the presence of the ruler of Cabul. 
— Loodianah Ukhbar. 

Extract of a letter from Moonshe Mo- 
hun Lall, dated Kabul, 12th February t 
— “ I am very happy under Capt. Burnes, 
who treats me friendly. The mission, 
the head of which is that officer, was re- 
ceived with the highest distinction in this 
capital of Afghanistan. The merchants 
arc very happy since our arrival. The 
winter at Kabul is not so cold as it was 
in the preceding years. The natives 
never recollect such hot days as they are 
now. The thermometer never came down 
from 25° at sun-rise or 3T 3 in the day 
time. We went for a few days to amuBe 
ourselves in the Koh Daman, and were 
highly delighted to see that celebrated 
place and gardens of Istalif. Dr. Lord 
and Lieut. Wood have been very kindly 
received by the ruler of Qunduz, in 
Turkistan, and are collecting valuable in- 
formation of those remote regions. Capt. 
Burnes has also ordered my friend Kashe 
Nath to accompany the above gentlemen 
to Turkistan, and he has sent good ac- 
count of the different routes to Russia, 
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Khoqand, Kaahghar, and China, which 
does great credit to his labours and taste 
for travelling. He was for some months 
educated in the Delhi Institution. Capt. 
Burnes is pleased with him.” 

Nepnul. — A very well-executed and 
striking likeness of the present mahara- 
jah of Nepaul (by a Nepaulese artist) has 
been presented by his highness to the 
Governor-general, and a portrait of Lord 
Auckland is expected ere long to adorn 
the walls of the presence-chamber in the 
palace at Cathmandu. 

Maharajah Dhe Ilaj Rajindur Vikram 
Sah Shumsher Jung is said to be about 
twenty- five years of age, of middle sta- 
ture, intelligent, of very pleasing expres- 
sion, and of mild and highly prepossess- 
ing manners. The exchange of portraits 
by these important personages is con- 
formable to the most approved usages of 
friendly intercourse in the East. — Suma- 
char Durpun. 

It is said, that, in the event of a col- 
lision between us and the Burmese, the 
latter will be supported by the Nepalese. 
Some of the most impregnable of the hill 
forts are under repair, and a wooden bar- 
rier and entrenchment are being erected 
coterminous to our territories. Such are 
the reports from this quai ter.— Agra 
Ukfibar, April 21. 

Kotah. — Native reports state that the 
inconvenient and anomalous system of 
government, which has held together now 
many years, and which it became expe- 
dient, if not necessary, for the British 
Government to assist in establishing at 
Kotah, alter the death of that “ Nestor of 
Rajasthan,” Qalcein Sing, who did be- 
yond doubt fill the office of prime minis- 
ter in most embarrassing tunes, lor along 
period, with great tact and wisdom, is on 
the point of being disannulled ; as the 
treaties of separation ’twixt the maharao 
and the raj rana are being drawn up 
J>y Capt. Ludlow, the political agent at 
that state; Col. Alves, the agent in chief 
of Rajpootana, having afforded him the 
no small advantage, on the occasion of 
his late visit at Kotah, of witnessing the 
completion of the arrangement, which 
the subordinate official had been most 
anxiously and laboriously employed in 
preparing for some time past, for the ulti- 
mate approval of the Governor-general of 
all India.— Ibid. 

Jeypoor. — The regent, Ravval Beree 
Sal, is said to be suffering from abscess of 
the liver, and is expected to sink under it. 
His death will be the signal for numerous 
commotions and intrigues in this state. 

The rubbee crop has been a complete 
failure, and consideiable depopulation is 


taking place in consequence. — Ibid.. 

April 19. 

Gwalior. — Hydrophobia, to a fearful 
and unprecedented extent, is raging in thi 9 
town, from the number of mad dogs in it. 
Native reports say the mortality caused 
by it is equal to that produced by cholera. 
So severe are the sufferings of the poor 
from famine, that they devour the very 
animals, such as horses, buffaloes, asses, 
&e. that have died naturally from ex- 
haustion. 

Bhurtpoor. — The sickness so general 
is very severe in this town. The rajah 
lias made arrangements for the distribu- 
tion of medicine, in the hope of lessening 
the calamity which is depopulating the 
city. 


EXC'KllPTA. 

The spread of Temperance Societies 
amongst the European troops under this 
presidency is extensive. The rapidity 
of their progress is striking. 

The Probhnkur , of April 2d, an- 
nounces the establishment of a new de- 
bating club, for the benefit of native stu- 
dents of English, by the managers of the 
Hindu Benevolent Institution. The 
first meeting of the club took place on 
March 31 

The Hindu community in Calcutta 
is in great fermentation. Certain influen- 
tial families in town, and some in the in- 
teiior, are said to have been highly in- 
censed at the unjust decisions of late 
passed by the Dhurma Sliahha in favour of 
eet tain wealthy culprits, who have sinned 
against the rules of the Sliubha, and to 
the prejudice of those with empty pockets. 
The heads of the families m question are 
therefore about to set on foot a fresh 
Shabha, in opposition to the Dhurma. 

As an evidence of native credulity, it 
is stated that a rumour is afloat in the 
native community, that one of the se- 
cretaries to Government is endeavouring 
to have a resolution passed, that hence* 
forward no Hindus or Mussulmans shall 
hold any appointment, of any description 
whatever, so long as he does not embrace 
Christianity ; but that it is not to affect 
in any way the present incumbents. 

On the 23d March, Baboo Dwarka- 
nauth Tagore distributed alms to beggais, 
between fifty and sixty thousand in num- 
ber— eight annas each to the privilege 
order, namely, the bramins; and four 
annas to others, without distinction o 
cast, creed or age ; on the occasion o 
his mother’s shraud, which took place the 
day before. There were women seen 
amongst the crowd with children s ctirc V 
moie than a few days old, but no 
dent occuried. 
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Two wealthy native gentlemen, Baboos 
Mutty Loll Seal and Madhub Dutt, have 
taken upon themselves the expense of 
continuing the Chitpore road aqueduct 
along the new Colootolla road, as far as the 
central road; the former with a view of 
supplying the small, and not over cleanly 
tank, belonging to the public, on the 
east side of his house, with good and 
wholesome water ; and the latter for the 
improvement of his bazaar, situated at 
the junction of the new Colootolla and 
central roads, by an increased supply of 
the necessary element. 

'pile Barounie is a celebrated bathing 
festival, at which thousands of Hindus 
repair to Trebanee ghaut, a few miles 
above Hooghly, for the purpose of puri- 
fication. This year the holiday occurred 
on the 23d March. For two days pre- 
vious, the roads leading to the ghaut 
were crowded with people, and at one 
time there were not less than probably 
130,000 assembled at and near the ghauts. 
The rush to the river was so impetuous, 
that great numbers weie with difficulty 
jescued from drowning by the activity of 
the police. In going to and returning 
from Tribancc, these people slept by the 
road- side, so that the roads for miles 
were lined with them. Exposed to the 
vicissitudes of the present remarkable 
season, thousands of them have been 
seized with cholera, and many have fallen 
victims. 

Up to the close of last year, the num- 
ber of deputy-eollectors, m releienrc to 
the resumption ot rent-tree lands, now in 
progress, appointed in various districts, 
was llo, namely — Hindus, 54*; Mahomc- 
d.ms, .‘37 ; Christians, 2 k The expense 
attending these appointments, at Ks 1300 
a month each, amounts to its. 31,600 
monthly, or Rs. 4,14.000, a year. 

A native house of business in Calcutta, 
T.iiacliund Day and MaiHmbclnim Day, 
lies tailed tor ten laks of rupees, against 
which they cun only bring lour laks of 
available assets. Their stoppage was 
caused by losses in opium. Pooraeliund 
and Bissenchund have tailed fiom the 
same cause. This makes the tliiid failme 
on this speculation. The colee or native 
banking firm ot Kissen Doss and Outturn- 
chund, of 13urra-bazar tailed on the 12th 
April. Two shroff houses ot great re- 
spectability have tailed at Miizaporc. 

The verdict of the jury, in return to a 
writ de lanatico inquirendo, in the matter 
of Joykissen, was *’ that the said Joykis- 
sen was of unsound mind, and has been 
so for these twelve yeais, and was there- 
fore incapable ot managing his own af- 
fairs ; and that his lunacy had been caused 
by violent anger at the conduct of his 
brother, Radakissen, who had forcibly 
prevented him from accompanying his 
Mother on a pilgrimage to Bmdubun, ” 


The Probhakur announces the esta«, 
blishment of an English school at Tre-r 
banee, Zillah Hooghly, by Buboo Jug- 
guth Chunder Sein and Peary Mohun 
Sein, for the education of children whose 
parents have no means to pay for their 
tuition. 

A prospectus i9 published of a plan 
for lighting Calcutta with gas. 

It is understood, that the reference which 
is said to have been made to the Supreme 
Government, regarding the claim of ord- 
nance officers to succeed to brigade com- 
mands, has been decided in their favour. 

It is said, that Government have issued 
instructions for the immediate preparation 
in the Cossipore Foundry of two brass 
nine-pounder howitzers, mounted com- 
plete for field service, intended as a pre- 
sent from the Governor-general to Run- 
jeet Singh. The howitzers are to be 
handsomely ornamented with suitable de- 
vices and inscriptions. 

It is reported, that it is the intention 
of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, accom- 
panied by the archdeacon ot the diocese, 
to proceed in June or July upon a tour 
of visitation to the eastward. 

The Education Committee is at present 
engaged in discussing an important consi- 
deration— -the admission of clergymen, as 
instructors, into the different seminaries 
of this presidency, under the control of 
the committee and the auspices of Go- 
vernment, and that a strenuous objection 
has been raised on the score of impro- 
priety; with reference, we presume, to 
what would look very like a gross viola- 
tion of contract, by interfering, or appear- 
ing to interfere, with the religious preju- 
dices of aborigines.— Englishman, April 26. 

The new settlement at Dorjeling “ pro- 
gresses.” About fifteen locations have 
been made, and additional applications 
are daily flowing in. A line of bunga- 
lows is constructing in the new road to 
the new settlement. 

A friend has obligingly favoured us with 
the following statement ot cultivation in 
one of the largest indigo concerns, on the 
authenticity ot which we can fully rely : 
—The Great J ungypoor concern has, out 
of 50,000 biggahs, sown only 6,000; the 
Small Jimgypoor, only 8, (MX) ; Muttra- 
pore, Gomally, and Malda, none.— IIurk. t 
May 3. 

We learn that the balance of off-reck- 
onings for the year 1836 is likely to be 
declared for distribution by the end of the 
present month, or, at any rate, in the 
commencement of Muy. The probable 
amount of the single share is not expected 
to be more than 4,600 Company’s rupees ; 
and as the advance on account, which 
sharers in India have already received, 
was 3,266 Company’s rupees, the surplus 
now about to become due will only be 
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1,234 rupees for each colonel.— Hurk., 
April 16. 

The undermentioned lots, belonging to 
the estate of the late General Martine, 
were disposed of at the annexed prices by 
sale to the highest bidder at the Master’s 
office : — Messrs S. Smith and Co.’s house 
and premises in Hare Street, for Co.’s 
Rs, 60,000 — (bought by themselves). 
Messrs. Moore, Hickey, and Co.’s house 
and premises, for Rs. 30,000— (bought 
by themselves). Mrs. Lindstedt’s house 
and premises, on the Circular Road, for 
Rs. 12 500 — (bought by Mr. Wilkinson). 

The Deputy Governor of Bengal has 
reduced the rate of tolls upon the canals 
one-half. 

We hear that Mr. I. R. Colvin, private 
secretary to Lord Auckland, has suspend- 
ed the Madrusses or Mowlove teachers of 
the Delhi College, owing to their inabi- 
lity to do justice to their high situations. 
— Gyananneshun , April 18. 

The native community of Bengal ap- 
pears to be greatly dissatisfied with the 
proceedings of Government in resuming 
free- hold lands and in abolishing the use 
of the Persian language from the courts. 
These two circumstances, they say, have 
entailed poverty on many a respectable 
family, who derived their livelihood from 
these sources solely. Even the aumeens 
and the amlahs of the courts complain of 
difficulty in framing their orders in the 
Bengally language, which they say is in 
no wise adapted for these comts. — HurJt., 
April 20. 

The Hon. Capt. Osborne has had a 
most unprecedented escape, from an acci- 
dent which, according to all calculation, 
ought to have proved fatal. When out 
tiger-shootmg, in the Dhoon, three tigers 
suddenly got up, under the very feet of 
his elephant, which so affrighted the 
animal, that he literally shook his rider 
off his back. Capt. Osborne is said to 
have actually fallen upon one of the tigers, 
and, strange to say, he escaped by the 
whole three tigers taking frigid and run- 
ning away. — Cour.. April 19. 

Despatches have been received in India, 
announcing the intention of the Hon. 
Court to withdraw their old prohibition 
of the sale and purchase of commissions 
in the army ; in other words, it has been 
found expedient to legalize the purchasing 
system, which could not be prevented. — 
HurL, Muy 9. 

Lord Auckland has allowed a sum of 
Rs. 2,000 for raising up the Allahabad 
column, called Bhem Sen’s Lat, and fix- 
ing it on a pedestal. It is to be placed in 
the centre of the fort at Allahabad, with 
the British lion on the top, and not to be 
removed to Calcutta, “because it is more 
appropriate that one of the most ancient 
monuments of India should be fixed in its 
most ancient city.” 


Steps were taking to convene a meeting 
at Barrackpore, to take into consideration 
the best means of accelerating promotion 
in the Bengal army. 

The special committee of artillery offi- 
cers, whose labours have now occupied 
nearly two years, has recently submitted 
its final report to Government ; and orders 
have consequently been issued for the re- 
turn to their several stations, under the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, of 
Lieut. -Col. Stevenson, Captains Seton, 
and Whitlie. The treatment of these 
officers by the Supreme Government has 
been liberal, as in addition to all the staff 
and regimental allowances, at the field- 
rates, which they before drew, or have 
since come into the possession of, they 
have been allowed house- rent at the Cal- 
cutta rate, and all their travelling expenses 
to and fro have been, or are to be, defray- 
ed by the state. The Bengal members, 
originally, were Cols. Whish and Tennant, 
and of late. Col. Graham, of the horse 
artillery. — Hurk ., April 4*. 


jfttabra#. 

LAW. 

Supiumf. Court, March 28. 

Er parte his Highness the Naib Mookh- 
tar — The Adooculc-(<enerul moved, on be- 
half of the nabob, and under instructions 
from Government, that throe lists of his 
highness’s family servants and dependants 
might be received by the Court, with a 
view to exempt the persons named in them 
from certain process. The learned advo- 
cate stated that, in J810, upon the motion 
of his predecessor, similar lists had been 
filed in Court, ’.he object then being to 
protect the persons of the nabob and his 
household fiom arrest only, and not with 
a view to avoid any other process. lie was 
anxious that the Com t should have time to 
consider the subject, which was one of 
very great importance. He compared the 
situation of the nabob and his household 
to that of an ambassador, and cited the 7th 
Anne, c. 12, which declares, “ that r11 
writs arid processes, that shall at any time 
hereafter he sued forth or prosecuted, 
whereby the person of any ambassador, or 
other public minister of any foreign prince 
or state, authoiized and received as such 
by her Majesty, her heirs, or successors, or 
the domestics or domestic servants of any 
such ambassador, or other public minister, 
may be arrested or imprisoned, or his or 
their goods or chattels may he distrained, 
seized, or attached, shall be deemed and 
adjudged to be null and void to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes whatsoever. 

The Chief Justice mentioned the case of 
“ Novell v. Toogood,” 1 B. #ud C. 554, 
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flS to how far the privileges of an ambassa- 

dor extended. 

Sir 22* Gambier doubted whether the 
Court could make any order upon the sub- 
ject, which did not appear to be within its 
jurisdiction. 

Their lordship* consented to look into 
the lists and papers, and to permit the sub- 
ject to be mentioned at the next sitting. 

March 30. 

The Advocate - General again brought for- 
war d his motion on behalf of the Naib-i- 
Mookhtar. 

The Chief Justice said that, although at 
first lie felt disposed to adopt the precedent 
of 1K‘26, and to allow the lists to be re- 
ceived (as, if of no other use, they would 
.it least inform the sheriff and suitors, that 
the person named in them claimed certain 
privileges), yet, finding the Court was not 
unanimous upon the subject, and fearing 
lest, by receiving the lists, the public might 
imagine that the Court recognized the 
claims, lie did not feel himself called upon 
to accede to the motion. 

Sir 72. Gambier did not think the Court 
had any jurisdiction to make the order, 
which might he productive of serious in- 
convenience. He perceived no analogy be- 
tween the situation of the nabob’s family 
and that of the ambassador’s suite, and 
thought that upon piinciple the motion 
should be refused. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NAVA!. EXPEDITION TO ( HINA. 

We have now five of II. M royal navy 
in the roads, a larger number than we re- 
collect being congregated together off the 
hut lor many a long day. The Herald re- 
ports that the admiral, Sir F. Maitland, 
will not remain at Madras over another 
fortnight, but will proceed in the Wellesley 
to Canton, from w lienee it would appear 
the most unfavourable reports have been 
received; but unless his Exc. possesses 
greater power than it is reported he is au- 
thorized to exercise m his mission to China, 
we fear his going theie will rather tend to 
make things worse than better, and cause 
tlie Chinese to be much more presuming 
and insolent than they have hitherto been 
found, That any of the other vessels of war 
will accompany the Wellesley , we have not 
heard. — Courier , April 13. 

native justices of the peace,. 

The acts of Lord Elphinstone's Govern- 
ment have deservedly gained him “ golden 
°P'»ions” from every class of society, and 
•he lively anxiety he has evinced to pro- 
mote the interests of the natives, must have 
specially endeared his lordship to that 
portion of the community. In December 
’“st, at a public meeting of the Hindu 
gentlemen of this presidency, whereat C. 
Streenevassa Pillay presided, an address 


was agreed to and presented by a depute# 
tion to the Governor. His lordship was 
pleased to state, that he would do his ut- 
most in furtherance of its object. The 
Governor’s private secretary, on the 3d inst.» 
made known to the chairman, that, with 
reference to the address, Lord Elphinstone 
had been pleased to accede to the wishe* 
therein expressed, and had determined to 
include the names of three Hindu gentle- 
men in the commission about to be issued 
— C. Streenevassa Pillay, C. Ragavah 
Chettyar, and Chocapah Chettyar— three 
of the most wealthy and respectable native 
gentlemen at Madras. — U.S.Gaz., May 7. 

on hits. 

The Madras Spectator mentions, as on - 
dils, the following items brought by the 
overland despatch of February. It is said 
that Major Robinson has been instructed 
to return to his duty, thus stamping with 
illegality the course pursued in his remo- 
val ; that Capt. Sprye, the deputy judge 
advocate. general, is to receive £5, 000 as a 
compensation ; that Capt. Alexander, the 
fort adjutant, has been relieved from the 
heavy sum for which Sir Frederick Adam’s 
fiat rendered him responsible ; and that 
Mr. Langley, late of the L.C., is permitted 
to draw a captain’s pension, or a special 
pension of .£'100 a year, and declared eli- 
gible for such official situations as that he 
was prevented continuing in. 


ifcSomDap. 

CONVEYANCE BETWEEN SUEZ AND CAIRO. 

The secretary of the Steam Committee 
has published the following letter from 
Colonel Burr, dated Cairo, 15th March : 

“ I have nearly completed an arrange- 
ment, by which four comfortable carriages, 
for the conveyance of at least thirty pas- 
sengers, will be set a-going by September 
next; I only await Col. Campbell’s appro- 
val to complete the thing. The advance for 
the purchase of the four carriages, with two 
l ,;, ng n K e ' wfl g£ ons > an d forty mules, will be 
£1,000, the property being ours, and 
merely lent to the contractors, who engage 
to keep the whole in an efficient state for 
at least five years, and to carry passengers 
in, say twenty.four hours, including halts, 
for £6 each. In this miserable country, no- 
thing in the shape of security can be had j 
but Col. Campbell has long known, and is 
fully satisfied as to the respectable charac- 
ter of, the contractors, Messrs. Hill and 
Boven ; added to which, the carriages and 
mules are purchased for, and remain the 
property of, the Steam-Fund. I had hoped 
to have found the pasha here, and to have 
made some arrangement for a half- way 
house and mule station; but, unfortu- 
nately, he had left for Upper Egypt. I am, 
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however, assured by the minister, Bhogaz 
Bey, that so far from his master throwing 
any obstacles in the way, he will at once 
erect a suitable building in the desert for 
us, and do all in his power to facilitate a 
transit through his country. Should he not 
do so, I have arranged for its being done 
by Messrs. Hill and Boven, on a suffi- 
ciently extensive plan, for the small sum of 
Rs. 7,000, giving us one room of 24 by 
18, and five sleeping-rooms of, say 14 by 
12, or thereabouts, with stabling and all 
other requisite buildings, and the whole 
protected and enclosed by a wall suffi- 
ciently high. As the wheel conveyance will 
enable us to cross completely, I trust, in 
less than twenty-four hours, stoppages for 
dinner or breakfast, according to the sea- 
son) included, we can see no necessity 
for a larger building than the one in 
question, at which, as well as at Suez, 
Mr. Hill proposes to establish a branch of 
his Cairo Hotel. Passengers will seldom 
wish to stop at the mid-station for more 
than a few hours ; but should the majority 
agree to do so, the five rooms will nffbid 
sufficient accommodation for ladies and 
children, and the saloon for all the gentle- 
men. The pasha, in addition to the Choul- 
try half-way house, has promised to build 
a number of boats for the exclusive accom- 
modation of travclleis, and to allow the 
consuls to fix a fair scale of passage-money. 
This will be, indeed, a great good, as all 
know who have come this way, particularly 
as the consuls are to have the entire con- 
trol over the said boats, and will, I hope, 
take means for keeping them clean.” 

COLLISION OF AUTHORITIES. 

The Court of Directors, it would ap- 
pear, have been placed in rather an un- 
pleasant dilemma by the Boaid of Contiol, 
which latter has insisted on the removal of 
the Sudder Judges of Calcutta. This was 
privately rumoured by ihe last oveiland 
mail, and it is now confirmed by private 
letters, which state that the Court is in a 
state of the highest excitement, on account 
of the determination which has been evinced 
by Sir John Hobhouse to have the wishes 
of the Board carried into effect. The cause 
of all this seems to be, the offence given by 
the Sudder Court in acquitting a civilian 
who was brought before it, charged with 
an infringement on the regulation, which 
orders that no member of the public 
service shall allow himself to be impli- 
cated in trading transactions. The mode 
of trading with which he was charged was 
rather a singular one, and certainly is not 
referable to any of the customary methods 
of turning money to account, in which pri. 
vate gentlemen, unconnected with trading, 
may innocently be engaged. The charge 
was neither more nor less than a traffic in 
horses, which, unless where private pro- 


perty is disposed of, is not generally un- 
derstood to be a very gentlemanly occupa- 
tion, or one in which the members of the 
public service can, under existing regula- 
tions, be, under any pretence, justified in 
engaging themselves. The affuir is yet un. 
settled, and there is no saying how far the 
Board of Control may think it necessary 
to proceed; but of this there is every cer- 
tainty, that the public notice that has been 
thus taken of the conduct of the Sudder 
Court will operate as a salutary warning 
for the future. It is just possible that some 
compromise may be effected between the 
two Boards, which will somewhat mitigate 
the doom which has already, by one of 
them, been decreed against the judges; but 
an example will in some way be made 
either by a severe wigging, a temporary 
suspension from employment, and conse- 
quently fiom official allowances, or a di- 
minution of rank.— Gazette, April 23. 

The case above referred to is that of Mr. 
William Pringle, of the judicial depart- 
ment, a well-known sportsman, who sold a 
horse to a native, at an alleged extravagant 
price. The commissioner, who took cogni- 
/.nice of the case, removed Mr. Pringle to 
another appointment; he appealed to the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, which Court 
reversed the commissioner’s decision, una- 
nimously acquitting him of the charge of 
eori option. 

ACQUITTAL OF llAMRAO AND 1IUNMUNTRAO. 

We umlei stand that the commissioners 
lately appointed by Government to inquire 
into the conduct of Ramr.io, tbe ukhbar- 
iidveesat Kolapoor, ami Hunmuntrao, the 
mooushee of the political agent at Bel- 
gaum, having fully and honourably ac- 
quitted those individuals of the charges pre- 
fer! ed against them, the Government has 
been pleased to restore them to its confi- 
deuce, and to leinstate them in their situa- 
tions. Several of the accusations were, we 
hcdr, directly disproved, and not one had 
even the shadow of proof adduced in its 
suppoit. Under these circumstances, the 
commissioners, who appear to have sifted 
the matter with sufficient strictness and pa- 
tience, were, of course, right in acquitting 
both the ukhbarnavees and the mooushee, 
who now stand before the Government and 
the public entirely exonerated from all the 
charges preferred against them. All con- 
nected with the late prosecution have in- 
curred the severe displeasure of Govern- 
ment ; every one of them has been dis- 
missed from his post, and all, except Mr. 
Baber himself, declared incapable of serv- 
ing the Government again in any capa- 
city. — Durjmn , April 13. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Amid the general i m pro vemeh t ; which 

has been so marked a feature in tlie MsWffy 

■ '* ■ 
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of Bombay, since the opening of the trade, 
not only has the quantity of land taken 
into cultivation for the ordinary staples 
been annually on the increase, but the in- 
dustry of our population has been directed 
towards adding to the number of our com- 
modities ; so that in the heretofore barren 
territory of this presidency, we may in a 
comparatively short period see introduced 
the most valuable products of other parts 
of India. It will therefore be no difficult 
matter, with energy on the part of Govern- 
ment, and perseverance on that of the 
people, to fill up the vacuum which will 
be left by the defalcation of opium. We 
have seen the increase which has taken 
place in the value of our exports of wool 
since the year in which it was first known 
among our commodities (1831), and aie 
vve not therefore fully justified in predict- 
ing the same cheering result lor those 
other articles which are now being experi- 
mented upon, and which may be expected 
shortly to appear among our staples ; more 
especially when these articles are the most 
valuable that could be introduced lor ex- 
tending our relations with the best and 
richest market in the world — that of Great 
Britain ? The commodities to which we 
more particularly refer are sugar, silk, and 
indigo, for the production of all of which 
our country is most remarkably adapted. 
— Gazette, April 25. 

GOVERNMENT SLAVES IN MALABAR. 

We know there is not a servant of Go- 
vernment, in the south of India, who is 
not intimately acquainted with the alarm- 
ing fact, that hundreds of thousands ofhis 
fellow-creatures are fettered down for life 
to the degraded destiny of slavery. We 
know that these unfortunate beings are 
not, as is the case in other countries, serfs 
of the soil, and incapable of being trans- 
ferred at the pleasure of their owners from 
one estate another. No, they aie daily 
sold like cattle by one proprietor to ano- 
ther ; the husband is separated from the 
wife, and the parent from the child. They 
are loaded with every indignity ; the utmost 
possible quantity ol labour is exacted from 
them, and the most meagre fare that human 
nature can possibly subsist on is doled 
out to support them. The slave popula- 
tion is composed of a great variety of 
classes. The descendants of those who 
have been taken prisoners in time of war, 
♦ persons who have been kidnapped from 
the neighbouring states, people who have 
been born under such circumstances as 
that they are considered without the pale 
of the ordinary castes, and others who 
have been smuggled from the coast of 
Africa, torn from their country and their 
kindred, and destined to a more wretched 
lot, and, as will be seen, to a more en- 
during captivity tban their brethren of the 
western world. Will it be believed, that 
Asial, «7oMrn.N.S.VoL.26.No. 104. 


Government itself participates in this de- 
scription of property ; that it actually holds 
possession of slaves, and lets them out for 
hire to the cultivators of the country, the 
rent of a whole family being two fanams, 
or half a rupee, per annum ? These peo- 
ple are situated near the village Muthila- 
gata, on the island of Chethay, in Southern 
Malabar, and formerly belonged to the 
Dutcli Government, hut came into our 
possession on the conquest of Cochin. 
Besides these, there are a considerable 
number of other slaves m different parts 
of the province, from whom no revenue is 
derived, but who are considered by their 
employers as much their private property 
as if they had purchased them. These 
have come into the possession of the 
Company either by escheat or by the re- 
bellion of their former owners, and are 
consequently forfeited along with the pro- 
perty of which they form a part. — Bombay 
Gaz., May 16. 

PIRACY. 

We are sorry to have to record another 
instance of piracy close to our harbour. 
A botella, on its way to Surat with a 
valuable cargo, a quantity of specie, and 
several Borah men and women as pas- 
sengers. was followed from the harbour 
by a pirate boat as tar as Versovah, when 
the former was attacked and plundered 
of about Its. 30,000. The pirates on their 
return landed at Chowputty, when four 
of them were apprehended, with a tew 
hags of dollars and rupees ; the others 
threw their share of the booty into the 
sea and made their escape. The whole 
pirate crew is estimated by the people 
belonging to the botella to number thirty. 
—Ibid. May 18. 

EXCERPTA. 

The resolution of the Council of Elphin- 
stone College, to establish fifteen scholar- 
ships of the following scale, viz. two 
of its. .50, three of 10, four of 30, six of 
20 — having been approved of, and sanc- 
tioned by the Government, and a sub- 
committee appointed to arrange the 
details and system of education to he 
followed in the College School and the 
Professor’s classes ; it has been an- 
nounced that the first scholars are ad- 
missible from any of the Native English 
schools in Bombay, Poona, Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Surat, &c. 

The Tana causeway is to he construct- 
ed at the expense of Government, with- 
out the aid of contributions which were 
raised some time ago by the leading mem- 
bers of the native community. It is said 
that the private contributions above al- 
luded to are to be appropriated to the 
construction of" snother work, of very ex- 
tensive utility — the causeway near Mahim, 
(2F) 
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connecting the island of Bombay with 
that of Salsette. 

The contents of the boats which Run- 
jeet Singh has despatched to Bombay, 
for the purpose of inviting a trade between 
his dominions and our possessions, con- 
sist of shawls, salt, terra japoniea, indigo, 
cotton, sugar, opium, and drugs. 

Mr. Wathen, of the Bombay civil ser- 
vice, before his departure for the Cape, 
made a gift of Rs. 1,000 to the Native 
Education Society, to be distributed 
in prizes among the boys. 

An advertisement in the Bombay 
papeis states that, “ Under the patron- 
age of several gentlemen, Saporjee Mcr- 
vanjee has established the Victoria light 
post coach, for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers from Bombay to theMahaboolesh- 
war Hills, to commence running on the 
1st March.” 

The Bombay Courier, May 8th, an- 
nounces the wreck of a large vessel and 
of a pattamar, between Barn Hill and 
Mount Formosa, to the southward, sup- 
posed to have gone down on the stormy 
night of the 23d April. Much anxiety 
is felt, especially as to the large vessel, 
which is supposed to be a British home- 
ward bound. 

We are glad to find that the plans of 
Signor Mutti, who has done so much for 
the production of silk on this side of In- 
dia, are now in a fair way of meeting with 
that patronage they deserve from Govei n- 
inent, and that there is a prospect of that 
indefatigable gentleman’s exertions being 
officially called into action for the benefit 
of the country. — Gaz. May 9- 

A pattamar, on her way trom Cambay 
to tlve presidency, having a number of 
military pensioners on board, has been 
lost, and, with the exception of two or 
three, the whole have been drowned, 
amounting to upwards oftorty individuals 
— men, women, and children. — Ibid. 
May 14. 

By the Government Gazette of the 
17th May, it appears that the exchange 
has been fixed at 2* 2d. per rupee .at 
six months’ sight, for this presidency, for 
advances for bills on London in 1838-39, 
a rate which will operate against forcing 
trade and raising the price of produce. 

That part of the Customs regulation 
which imposed a duty of ten per cent, on 
cloves, nutmegs, and mace, certified as 
being the growth ol a possession of II. M. 
or the Company, has been rescinded, 
and these spices may now be imported 
direct from the place of growth free of du- 
ties, when accompanied by certificates. 


(ffrpiott. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Steam Navigation . — The petition to 
the British Parliament from the inhabi- 


tants of Colombo represents that, having 
watched with considerable interest the 
progess of steam -navigation between 
England and India via the Red Sea, they 
are fully satisfied that the communication 
with Bombay adopted by the Home Go- 
vernment in conjunction with the East- 
India Company, in pursuance of the re- 
commendation of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1834, has 
been attended with those encouraging re- 
sults, which warrant the full expectation 
that complete success would equally fol- 
low an extended communication to Ben- 
gal via Ceylon and Madras, as recom- 
mended by another Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1837, and 
which recommendation was favourably 
considered by the Treasury, and in the 
strongest terms concurred in by the 
President of the Board of Control ; and 
that, encouraged by the recommendations 
of the two Select Committees, by the 
favourable consideration of the Lords of 
the Treasury, by the concurrence of the 
President of the Board of Control, and 
the result of the existing steam com- 
munication between England and Bom- 
bay via the Ked Sea, they pray that full 
effect may be given to the united recom- 
mendations of the two Select Commit- 
tees, to complete steam- navigation on a 
permanent and regular footing between 
the Red Sea and Calcutta, via. Ceylon 
and Madras. 


Hcrata. 

We have beard that Herat has fallen, 
and rumour says that there arc in Bom- 
bay coins struck by Mahomed Shah after 
the completion of his conquest. It is, 
moreover, affirmed that Russia, either 
directly or indirectly, had manifested an 
inclination to forward the onward views 
of the ambitious young conqueror, who, 
dazzled by his success, had determined on 
pushing on in the direction of Pesliawur. 
We have no doubt there is a good deal of 
exaggeration in these reports, but as the 
Persians who relate it are highly respect- 
able, there seems to be little doubt that 
some decisive action has taken place. — 
Bombay Gazette, May IG. 

We are sorry to say that the course of 
events in Persia has called for an armed 
inteilerence on the part of the Govern- 
ment of this presidency. It is not known 
precisely (as secresy is the order of the 
day) what particular cause there is for 
the extraordinary preparations now in 
progress in the Indiun navy. Something 
serious it must have been, otherwise so 
many vessels would not have been ordered 
to proceed in the direction of the Gull. 
Some say that Mr. McNeil has been or- 
dered to quit the Persian court, or has 
quitted it of his own accord, in couse- 
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quence of certain proceedings derogatory 
to British interests and inconsistent with 
a due regard to British honour. It is 
reported that an order has been received 
at Bushire by Capt. Hennel from Mr. 
McNeil, for the former to leave that 
place, and put himself under the protec- 
tion of the British flag in the Persian 
Gulf, at its head-quarters, Bassadore. 
From this it would appear that our rela- 
tions with Persia, which have long worn 
a threatening aspect, have at length 
reached a crisis, and that it has become 
necessary for us to maintain, by the pre- 
sence of an armed force, the respect due 
to us under the faith of treaties, and to 
prevent the dismemberment of Persia, 
which seems to be threatened by Russian 
intrigue. There is a report that a body 
of Russians had entered the Persian ser- 
vice, for the purpose of maintaining the 
influence of the Czar in the councils of 
the Shah. 

Tlie news, whatever they are, arrived 
a few days ago by a buggalow from the 
Persian Gulf. They must have been 
considered of the highest importance, as 
a meeting of council was held late on Sa- 
turday afternoon for the purpose of de- 
ciding what measures ought to be taken 
under such an emergency. 

The following vessels proceed, with as 
little delay as possible, to the scene of 
action : — The Semiramis , Hugh Lindsay, 
Hastings, Coote , Tigris, Make, and Grant , 
if she can be got ready. — Ibid. May 21. 


tta. 

MISCFLLANEOITS. 

Votive Tablet.’— The Peking Gazette, of 
November 13th, contains the following 
notification from the emperor: — “ Lin- 
ying, the superintendent of the river 
courses in Keangnan, has made a report, 
in which he requests that a tablet may be 
conferred on the Hwae-tow temple, on 
the Ilwae river, near the Hungtsih lake. 
This temple (of the river god) possesses 
a record of sacrifices, and the efficacious 
assistance of the god has been greatly 
manifest This year, the waters having 
ovci flowed, I, looking up, and depending 
on the spiritual efficacy of the god, sought 
his protection in silent prayers, and the 
waters became calm and the wind still, 
and all the grain-boats met with no more 
impediments. I order it to be made 
known that I, the emperor, will write 
the tablet with my own hand, and trans- 
mit it to Linying ; let him receive it re- 
spectfully, and with veneration suspend 
it in the temple, responsive to the pro- 
tection and favour of the god. Respect 
this." 

Tea .— The following is the quantity of 
tea* exported from Canton to the United 
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Kingdom for the season 1837-38, up to 
the 20th February, according to a state- 
ment in the Canton General Price Cur- 
rent of that date, viz. 

Black Tea lbs. 15,865,OG0 

Green do 2,586,932 

Total lbs. 18,451,998 

Opium : — The opium deliveries at 
Whampoa have lately been made with so 
little caution, that the Chinese have re- 
sorted both to fraud and violence, and 
have been victorious with both weapons. 
In one instance, lead has been delivered 
and received as Sycee silver to a very con- 
siderable amount ; and in another, the 
ship’s boats that were conveying the dol- 
lars received in payment for opium deli- 
vered, were attacked and plundered of 
their whole freight by the Chinese ; and 
the officers and crews of the boats were 
severely beaten. The successful captors 
were probably collusively connected with 
the purchasers of the opium. Various re- 
ports have also readied us of seizures 
having been made in European boats, 
anchored abreast of the factories ; but 
they are vague and indeterminate.— Can- 
ton Reg . , Feb. 20. 


^usttalaaia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court , March 16. — Fauncev. 
Cavenagh. — This was an action brought 
by Capt Faunce, J. P., against the editor 
of the Sydney Gazette, for a libel con- 
tained in ceitain strictures on the cha- 
racter and conduct of the plaintiff, with 
reference to the case of “ Donnison v. 
Faunce,” reported in p. 157. The da- 
mages were laid at .€3,000. The trial 
occupied two days; the jury (special) 
found for the defendant on one of the 
counts, and for the plaintiff on the two 
others, with a farthing damages. 

February J5. — A convict, named Wil- 
liam Moore, was convicted of the wilful 
murder of John Hosking, at Maitland, 
on the 1st February. The prisoner was 
assigned to the deceased, who was a 
butcher residing in Maitland, and merely 
because his master had reported him to 
the police for being absent, he made an 
attack upon him with a knife, and inflicted 
six wounds, either of which would have 
caused death ; he then left the house with 
the bloody knife in his hand, and wiping 
the blood off with his hand, he put it to 
liis lips, saying, “ This is flash Hosking'a 
heart’s blood, and, thank God ! I havo 
got a good appetite to eat it.” He then 
drew his finger along the blade, licked off 
the blood and swallowed it ! He was 
executed at Maitland on the 24th. 
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The woman who cohabited with Hos- 
king has been committed for trial, on a 
charge of robbing the unfortnnate man to 
a large amount in bills and notes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The new Governor.-— The Upton Cas- 
tle , with Sir George Gipps and suite on 
board, arrived off the Heads on the 23d 
February, and a steamer was immediately 
despatched from Sydney, which landed 
his excellency in the afternoon ; he took 
the oaths the next day. A deputation, 
headed by Sir J. Jamison, presented a 
congratulatory address to the new go- 
vernor, signed by four hundred persons, 
members of council, civil officers, magis- 
trates, clergy, landholders, merchants and 
others, to which his excellency made a 
suitable reply, observing “I teel that, in 
succeeding to a man eminently endowed 
with all the qualities requisite tor govern- 
ment, I am in a position where I can gain 
no benefit from comparison, though I 
may labour under the greatest disadvan- 
tages from contrast. Being deeply im- 
pressed with the opinion that morality 
and religion are the true grounds on 
which rational liberty and all good insti- 
tutions are founded, I look to you, gen- 
tlemen, and to the colonists generally, 
for support and assistance in maintaining 
and promoting these all-impoitant in- 
terests.” 

Sir George, at a dinner given by the 
civil officers of the colony to the late act- 
ing governor, Col. Snodgrass, delivered 
a speech, a passage in which has excited 
much discussion, being supposed to de- 
note an intention to follow in tile 
steps of Sir Richard Bourke, in respect 
to convict discipline, and as implying a 
tacit censuie on the magistracy. The 
passage is as follows : — “ He confessed 
that, although on his leaving England the 
accounts from this colony had been so 
highly gratifying, yet, on approaching 
these shores, he was not without some 
misgivings on his mind, lest the com- 
mercial embarrassments which lmd been 
so severely felt in Europe, should have 
produced a serious change. He was, 
however, happy to find that the convul- 
sion which had shaken the old world and 
the new, had been only lightly felt in this, 
the newest of the three. Amongst all 
these favourable circumstances, there was 
one great drawback, one crying evil, 
which they had to contend with — lie 
alluded to the moral condition of a large 
portion of the population of the colony ; 
and he would confess that he looked for 
a remedy rather to the personal influence 
of those to whom these unfortunate per- 
sons were assigned, than to arming the 
law with any additional tenors in the 
hands of the magistracy. It rested prin- 
cipally with the gentlemen of the colony 
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to use their best exertion for the refor- 
mation of the unfortunate beings con- 
signed to their charge— England expected 
it of them — the Almighty demanded it 
of them.” 

The Aborigines at Port Macquarie . 

Rumours of outrages alleged to have been 
committed by the Port Macquarie blacks, 
and of reprisals on the part of the white 
residents in that district, have, for the last 
twelve or eighteen months, been in fre- 
quent circulation, but in such vague forms 
as to render it impossible to arrive at any 
definite conclusion as to their origin. We 
have hitherto been prevented, as well by 
the isolated position of Port Macquarie, 
which precluded the possibility of any 
personal inquiry, as by the absence of any 
authentic source of information regarding 
the occurrences in the district, from ascer- 
taining with uny degree of certainty the 
truth or falsehood of the rumours. Lately, 
however, we have taken measures to 
effect this purpose, and the result has 
been the disclosure of a series of cold- 
blooded atrocities perpetrated on the 
wretched aborigines who frequent the 
settlement, almost without a parallel 
among the barbarous massacres which 
disgrace the earlier years of our colonial 
progress. We request the attention of 
the attorney-general to what follows ; the 
main featuies of the case we pledge our- 
selves will be found to be substantially 
correct, though it is possible we may 
fall into eiror with regard to the minor 
details. 

It is impossible at this distance of time, 
and with the necessarily imperfect know- 
ledge we possess, to trace the causes 
which led to the commission of the last 
outrage on the part of the blacks (the 
murder of four assigned servants when 
asleep in their huts), which was the more 
immediate provocation to the atrocities 
to which we shall presently refer; hut 
our knowledge of the nature and habits 
of the tribes which inhabit the vicinities 
of the settled districts is sufficient to 
assure us that the outrage must have been 
provoked, either by the sufferers them- 
selves, or by some of their fellow-servants f 
for it H6 a well-known trait in the charac- 
ter of our aborigines, that it is not the 
perpetrator of the injury that has pro- 
voked their vengeance, that alone pays 
the penalty for his misdeeds. We know 
not to whut to attribute an outrage so 
atrocious ; but, certain it is that some one 
or other of the tribes who frequent the 
vicinity of Port Macquarie surrounded 
a hut belonging to Mr. M‘Leod, in 
which four of his assigned servants were 
asleep, and killed them with the aid of 
their spears and other weapons. The in- 
telligence of this outrage was communi- 
cated to the authorities at Port Macquarie 
on the following day, aud an armed force 
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was despatched by Mr. Gray, the police 
magistrate there, in quest of the mur- 
derers. The search was ineffectual, for 
the blacks, aware that they had exposed 
themselves to the certainty of punishment 
it caught, and too little acquainted either 
by experience or otherwise with British 
law to know that justice awards punish- 
ment only to the guilty, betook themselves 
to a distance, or concealed themselves 
effectually among their native fastnesses. 
The search, although continued for several 
days, failed of success, and it was not 
till three weeks or a month afterwards 
that the atrocities we complain of were 
committed. According to the statement 
of the constables, it would appear that 
Mr. Gray, the police magistrate at Port 
Macquarie, finding that all efforts to 
secure the muiderers were fruitless, ac- 
tually offered a reward for every black 
the constables could shoot (in chanty to 
Mr. Gray, we are willing to believe that 
he confined this order to the blacks known 
as the actual murderers of the whites), 
the proof of the commission of the deed 
required by the police magistrates at Port 
Macquarie, being the production of the 
right car of each murdered black. This, 
we repeat, is hut the statement of the 
constable when met marching homewards 
with three human ears tied up in a little 
hag, the pioduct of the day’s excursion, 
lmt we are not now prepared to affirm 
that any such offer was actually made. 
Whether any such offer did emanate lioni 
Mr. Gray, or whether, as is more likely, 
the constables made use of that subter- 
fuge to screen themselves, certain it is 
that the murders were committed, and 
that no step that we have heard of hither- 
to has been taken to bring the perpetra- 
tors to justice. — Sydney Gaz. Feb. (1. 

The Patriotic Association. —A meeting 
of this Association took place on the 26th 
January, Sir John Jamison, in the chair. 
But tew members attended. The objects 
ol the meeting were to choose a parlia- 
mentary agent, in lieu of Mr. Bulwer, 
and send a competent person to England 
to assist the agent. Some disagreeable 
topics were touched upon, namely, the 
bueiiig’ about 150 members in the Court 
of Requests for their subscriptions, and 
the loss of the £500 remitted two years ago 
to the Parliamentary agent, in bills, which 
had never come to hand*, having disap- 
peared in some mysterious way, and it 
fould not be ascertained who was respon- 
sible for the loss. It was resolved, that 
Mr. Bulwer be requested to choose an 
agent. 

Immigration.-— There have now, in all, 
arrived in Port Jackson eight ship-loads 
°t emigrants, selected by Governor 
Bourke’s emigration agents, and for- 
warded to the colony on the immigration 
fund. These ships have cost the colony, 


in round numbers, from £30,000 to 
£40,000. The number of immigrants 
introduced by these vessels may be esti- 
mated as follows: —500 males, 600 fe- 
males, 1,200 children. If this calculation 
be correct, and we know we are not far 
astray, each male adult, who has arrived 
in the colony in the Government emigra- 
tion ships, has cost the colony before land- 
ing, on the average, £70 1 Even dh the 
presumption that the emigrants so intro- 
duced were individually the best possible 
selections that the mother country could 
afford, and we have strong reason to be- 
lieve that many were of a very inferior 
description, still, it must be evident that 
unless some step is taken to lessen the 
expense, the colony cannot afford to go 
on long in the manner we have hitherto 
been doing. — Syd. Gaz., Mar. 15. 

Discontinuance of the Assignment Sys- 
tem. — The Home Government have* in 
contemplation of the ultimate discontinu- 
ance of the assignment system, directed 
that two companies of the corps of Sap- 
pers and Miners should be sent out to 
this colony, to act as superintendents over 
the gangs of convicts to be employed on 
the public works of the colony. The corps 
of Sappers and Miners is composed of 
picked tradesmen of the most approved 
ehaiacter, their importation will conse- 
quently confer a great benefit on the 
colony. — Sydney Gaz., Mar. 3. 

At a recent meeting of the Patriotic 
Association, it was resolved that mea- 
sures should be adopted for convening a 
general meeting of the inhabitants of the 
colony, to take into consideration the 
proposed discontinuance of the assign- 
ment system, and to decide upon what 
measures it may he necessary to adopt to 
meet the coming emergency. — Austral- 
ian, Feb. 10. 

Satnuel Terry. — The funeral of the late 
Mr. Samuel Terry (an emancipist), on 
the 25th, was followed by a large number 
ol his friends : at his particular request, he 
was buried with masonic honours. The 
band of the 50th regiment headed the 
procession, playing the Dead March in 
Saul. Mr. Terry’s will was read, in the 
presence of the executors and all the 
members of the family. Three codicils 
had been added to it. By the will, the 
Sydney rental, of upwards of £10,000 a- 
year, has been left to Mrs. Terry for life, 
and after her decease to his son, Edward 
Terry, for his life, and to his heirs ; an<b in 
case of his death without lawful issue, to 
the children of John Terry Hughes, and 
John Terry, and Mrs. John Hosking, as 
tenants in common. The hulk of the 
landed property, estimated at £150,000, 
has been left to Edward Terry, his son, 
for life, and to his heirs, and, in case, of 
his death without lawful issue, as the 
Sydney property. The personal estate, 
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valued at £250,000, is left in moieties, to 
Edward Terry, and the other to John 
Terry, of Box Hill, Mrs. Terry Hughes, 
and Mrs. John Hosking. Specific lega- 
cies are bequeathed to a considerable 
amount, among which is £10,000 to Mr*. 
John Hosking, his daughter, and £5,000 
to Mrs. Terry Hughes. All his charitable 
subscriptions are desired to be kept up 
for ten years, and various annuities are 
bequeathed to his relatives in England. 
The dwelling house in Pitt-street, and 
all his houschould furniture, cairiages, &c. 
are left to Mrs. Terry. The whole estate 
is valued at half-a-million. Messrs. Nor- 
ton, Winder, John Teiry, Hughes, and 
Mrs. Terry have been appointed execu- 
tors . — Sydney Gaz., Feb. 27. 

Economy of Time . — A certain wealthy 
capitalist, of Sydney, made his appeal ance 
at the hymeneal altar, the other day, ac- 
companied not only by his blushing bride, 
but also by his son and heir. By way of 
saving the valuable time of the clergyman, 
he was married, his wife churched, and 
his first-born baptized, all within the 
compass of the same day ! — Ibid. Mar.\0. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ship-building.— On the 12th January, 
Hobart Town had the appearance of a 
general holiday, the whole population 
pouring forth to witness the spectacle of 
a ship-launch. A disappointment was, 
however, experienced, in the vessel’s not 
going off the stocks as was anticipated. 
The sand underneath gave way, and caused 
her to settle down ; and alter repeated 
efforts and exertions by the shipwrights, 
the launch was postponed until the Hth, 
when she took the water in gallant style. 
The ship, which is named the Maria , is 
the fiist merchant vessel of her magni- 
tude which has been built in this colony. 
Her spirited owner, Mr. W. M. Oir, 
might have purchased a ship, suitable for 
his views, at a much less cost in England, 
which, with a freight out and home, would 
have in partcJeaied itself; but, much to 
liis credit, he has preferred building her 
in the colony, thereby encouraging colonial 
arts and industry, and affording employ- 
ment to numerous hands. The measure- 
ment of this vessel is 288 tons. — II. T. 
Cour.tJan. 19. 

Judge Montagu and the Attorney -gene- 
ral . — Considerable excitement has been 
caused by the receipt of a despatch from 
Lord Glenelg, containing his decision on 
the dispute between Judge Montagu and 
Mr. Alfred Stephen, the late attorney- 
general, which is condemnatory of the 
judge. 

Capt. Montagu and Mr. Stephen. — 
Another topic of discussion in the Tas- 
manian papers, is a charge made by Mr. 
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Stephen, the late attorney-general, against 
Capt. Montagu, the colonial secretary, 
and Capt. Forster, the first police ma- 
gistrate, in respect to a convict named 
Clapperton, who had been convicted of 
robbing Mr. Stephen, and who, after con- 
viction, was taken into Capt. Montagu’s 
service as cook. 

The True Colonist contains a nume- 
rously-signed requisition to the sheriff 
(Mr. Beamont), requesting him to con- 
vene a public meeting of the colonists, 
“ to take into consideration the propriety 
of petitioning the lieut -governor, that 
the important subject of the appropriation 
of convict labour may undergo an imme- 
diate and careful investigation ; so that 
such regulations may be established as 
shall for the future secure the impartial 
distribution of that labour, with due re- 
gard to the ends of wholesome punish- 
ment and example.” With this requisi- 
tion the sheriff has declined to comply, 
on the ground that he does not feel him- 
self authorized. Mr. Gregson, on receipt 
of the sheriffs refusal, has called a meet- 
ing of the requisitionists and others, “ to 
consider the sheriff s answer, and the steps 
proper to he taken theieon.” 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The Perth Gazette states, that jobbing 
in grain and other speculations are carried 
on to an extent not likely to be beneficial 
to so young a colony. A good under- 
standing seems to exist between the Go- 
vernment and the colonists. The abori- 
gines cause a great deal of annoyance, 
frequently attended with loss of life and 
property. In July last, two settlers 
were murdered by the blacks. At King 
George’s Sound, a native was murdered 
by his own companions, on Gorden island, 
and the black who murdered William 
Knott has been taken prisoner at York. 
The Gazette of the 16th December gives 
an account of a most barbarous attack by 
the natives on two boys, of about nine 
and eleven years of age, who were tend- 
ing some flocks and cattle, belonging to 
Major Naim, near the Canning river ; both 
boys were speared, and the natives drove 
off the flocks and the cattle. The horses 
and horned cattle, and about 300 she£p, 
have since been recovered, but 200 are 
still misring. It would be an endless task 
to enumerate the numerous depredations 
committed by the savages. The whale 
fisheries are carried on with considerable 
spirit, and if followed up, are likely to 
be productive of great advantages to the 
colony. Cattle and sheep maintain high 
prices. Mr. W. L. Brockman, an en- 
terprising colonist, has taken his passage 
in the Ilero for the Mauritius, on his 
way to India, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the long-projected scheme o 
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the introduction of Indian sheep into the 
colony. 

SOUTH AUSTRAL!^., 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Local Authorities. — The South Austra- 
lian Gazette of November 1 1th, published 
on the J 8th, states that Mr. IVTann, 
the advocate-general and Crown solicitor 
(the gentleman who figured so promi- 
nently in the nose-pulling freaks ot the 
South Australian honourables on a late 
occasion), has tendered his resignation of 
these offices, and, consequently, of his seat 
in council, which the governor has been 
pleased to accept ; the Legislative Council 
has consequently scarcely a single member 
remaining of those oiigmally appointed. 
Considerable excitement has been caused 
by a charge made against Mr. S. Stephens, 
manager for the South Australian Com- 
pany, previous to the arrival ot Mr. 
M‘ Laron, of “ firing a pistol loaded with 
hall into a whale-boat belonging to Capt. 
Blenkinsop, in Encounter Buy, with in- 
tent to kill a man named Mead;” and a 
charge also lias been made against Mr. 
Wright, master of the cutter William, for 
attempting to shoot Capt. Blenkinsop, 
by snapping a loaded pistol at his breast.” 
As these charges are founded upon the 
affidavits of the parties concerned, it is 
difficult to conceive in what way it was 
made apolitical question; but that it is 
so is sufficiently evident from the fact, 
that Mr. Mann, the public prosecutor, 
and Mr. Fisher, the resident commis- 
sioner, appeared, not to prosecute the pri- 
soners, but to move for their discharge, 
on the ground of the alleged illegality of 
the magistrate’s warrant under which they 
had been arrested and brought up from 
Kangaroo Island to Adelaide; and also, 
•because “ three months having elapsed 
since the offence charged against the pri- 
soner Stephens had been committed be- 
fore the present proceedings were taken, 
it was now too late to proceed criminally 
against him.” Sir John Jeffcott, the 
.lodge, refused to incur the responsibility 
of discharging the prisoners, but informed 
Mr. Mann that he, as public prosecutor, 
possessed the power to do so, and might 
exercise it if he chose. Both parties were 
admitted to bail. 

The squabbles, which have shaken the 
foundation ot the colony to its very centre, 
have by no means arrived at a conclu- 
Mon. The fundamental error, it appeals 
tu os, is to be found in the principle on 
winch the colony is established— one of 
the two high contending parties in the 
colony considering the Crown, and the 
°ther the South Australian Company, as 
the supreme governing power. A Mr. 
fisher, who holds an appointment of a 
y ery anomalous description— colonial or 
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resident commissioner— of the exact du- 
ties of which neither himself nor the Go? 
vernment party appear to be aware— is 
the leader of the opposition to tbe Go- 
vernment, setting up his own authority as 
distinct from, and superior to, that of the 
governor. 

The South Australian Gazette of the 
6th January is almost entirely occupied 
with a discussion in Council betweert the 
late Sir John Jeffcott, judge of the pro- 
vince, and Mr. Mann, the cx-advocate* 
generul, on a motion made by Mr. Munn 
for expunging from a Bill, then under 
consideration ot the Council, the words, 

“ by and with the advice of the Legisla- 
tive Council,” and substituting “ by and 
with the consent of the Council of Go- 
vernment, and with the authority there- 
of.” The Legislative Council, at the 
time ot this discussion, contained but 
three of the original members, Sir John 
Jeffcott, the judge, Mr. Fisher, the re- 
sident commissioner, and Mr. Mann, the 
advocate-general, and the number is now 
still farther reduced by the death of Sir 
John Jeffcott, and the resignation of Mr. 
Mann. Mr. Jickling, a barrister-at-law, 
has been appointed judge of the pro- 
vince, in the room of Sir John Jeffcott, 
until her Majesty’s pleasure be known, 
and Mr. Wigley, ad interim , public pro- 
secutor, until the arrival of the new ad- 
vocate-general, Mr. George Milner Ste- 
phen. A public pinner took place on 
the 21th December, the anniversary of 
the foundation of the colony. 

Fiom the South Australian Gazette of 
the 29th January, it appears that another 
squabble has broken out between the 
governor and Mr. Fisher, the resident 
commissioner, regarding the site of the 
tutme capital. In consequence of some 
recent discoveries, Capt. Ilindmarsh had 
come to the determation of selecting a 
site at Encounter Bay for that purpose ; 
hut Mr. Commissioner Fisher, who claims 
the right of deciding upon the matter, 
forbids the removal from Adelaide. Mr. 
Jickling, the new judge, and Mr. Mann, 
ex- advocate-general, have had a squab- 
ble also in the chambers, apparently car- 
ried on with great bitterness on both 
sides. 

The Royal Admiral , with 205 emi- 
grants, had arrived. This being the first 
opportunity for a trial of strength between 
the two emigration agents, Mr. Bingham 
Hutchinson, the governor’s appointee, 
and Mr. Brown, Mr. Fisher’s appointee, 
a regular struggle took place, in which 
the latter was successful. Col. Light, 
the surveyor-general, has resigned the 
magistracy, and the South Australian Ga- 
zette is loud in its outcry against the sur- 
vey department for its alleged inactivity. 
A joint-stock company tor the purpose of 
purchasing sheep had been formed. A 
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meeting of resident landholders was held 
on the 28d December, Mr. Commis- 
sioner Fisher in the chair, to take into 
consideration the right claimed by the 
Government of reserving certain portions 
of land for public purposes. The meet- 
ing was divided in opinion, and tlie chair- 
man, Mr. Fisher, gave his casting vote 
against the Government. 

Mr. Young Bingham Hutchinson has 
since resigned his office as emigration 
agent, and is succeeded by Mr. Henry 
Nixon. This office has hitherto been a 
complete sinecure : Mr. Brown, the dis- 
missed agent, by the assistance of the 
resident commissioner, retains the pa- 
pers, and has done the duties, in spite of 
the governor, while Mr. Hutchinson has 
received the salary . — Sydney Gazette , 
March 6. 

Supreme Court . — A singular scene 
took place on the 29th ult., before the 
judge, in which Mr. Mann, the late ad- 
vocate-general, was the principal actor; 
and which resulted in the suspension of 
that gentleman from his practice. Mr. 
Mann, having attended by appointment 
for the alleged purpose of sealing a writ, 
took upon himself to consider his honour’s 
presence for that purpose tantamount to 
a sitting of the court, and insisted upon 
proceeding with business of which no 
notice had been given. Mr. Mann con- 
ducted himself in so violent and indeco- 
rous a manner, that the judge left the 
chambers, and the resident magistrate 
was subsequently obliged to order the con- 
stables to turn him out of the place. 
His honour has determined not to per- 
mit Mr. Mann to practise in the courts 
of this province. 

Since the above was written, we hear 
that a somewhat similar scene occurred in 
the resident magistrate’s court ; and that 
Mr. Edward Stephens, the cashier of the 
South Australian Company’s Bank, and 
Mr. Fisher, the colonial commissioner, 
who attended as Mr. Stephens’ attorney, 
were both ordered out of the court, by the 
magistrate, in consequence of the indeco- 
rous language used by them. Mr. Ste- 
phens clung to the rail of the bar, and was 
only ejected by the constables after a strug- 
gle. Mr. Fisher did not require force, as, 
after a parley with his worship, he walked 
out of the court.-— S. Austral. Gaz.,Feb 3. 

Expeditions . — We have received inte- 
resting letters from the new colony of 
South Australasia, giving details of excur- 
sions into the interior from Adelaide, 
across the Mount Lofty range of hills, 
towards Lake Alexandrina and the River 
Murray, which, taken in connexion with 
the recent reports of overland travellers 
from Sydney to Port Phillip, must afford 
the highest gratification to all who are 
attentively considering the rapid develop- 
ment of the resourcesof the southern world. 


Recent travellers to Port Phillip from 
Sydney represent their journey to have 
been through the most luxuriant pasturage; 
and a gentleman, who made a trip a few 
weeks ago, reports the river Murray navi- 
gable for large boats for at least a thousand 
miles. From St. Vincent’s Gulf it has been 
ascertained that the navigable communi- 
cation of the Murray extends into Lake 
Alexandrina; and the lake itself, repre- 
sented by Capt. Sturt as shallow, is, on 
the contrary, of sufficient depth for all 
mercantile purposes ; and the passage be- 
tween Encounter Bay and the lake, laid 
down by the same traveller “as only a 
passage for boats,” has a fine harbour, 
with twenty feet at low water at the en- 
trance from Encounter Bay, and seventeen 
or eighteen feet inside up to the luke. 
The surf in Encounter Bay, however, is 
tremendous ; and for some years it cannot 
be expected that a bay so open to south- 
ern gales can, with the limited resources 
of a new colony, be made available for 
mercantile purposes. Whilst the above 
important facts have been gathering, as 
regards the internal water-communication 
of Australia, some enterprising individuals 
have pursued inquiries as to the nature 
of the country inland from Adelaide, and 
the result ot their expeditions has been in 
every way satisfactory— establishing most 
fully the fact of the existence of a splendid 
country, extending the entire breadth of 
the shores of St. Vincent’s Gulf inland to 
the Murray river ; and tending to confirm 
the opinion frequently expressed of late 
by competent judges, that the whole ol 
the country, including Port Phillip to 
Gulf St. Vincent, and to a very great 
extent inland to the northward, is of the 
finest description, and every way suited to 
pastoral and agricultural purposes. 

The result of the first expedition is thus, 
communicated by an intelligent corres- 
pondent : — 

“ I have returned a day or two since 
from an excursion to the summit of Mount 
Barker, which lies, as set down in Capt. 
Sturt’s chart, nearly east from Adelaide, 
behind Mount Lofty. After crossing the 
Lofty range, which is about twelve miles 
in width, we came upon a river running 
south, and rising among the hills to the 
north of the place we struck it. We were 
obliged to follow it up for about six miles 
before we could cross with our horses. 
The country on the eastern side of the 
river was of a very rich and beautiful des- 
cription, being lightly wooded, and covered 
most luxuriantly with grass— which grows 
not as it does about Adelaide, but closely 
matted together with a sort of trefoil and 
clover. After passing for about ten miles 
over these plains, we ascended Mount Bar- 
ker, which has a great elevation over the 
rolling country beyond, and commands 
one of the most extensive views which 
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ever saw. The mount drops at once into 
the plain country, without the intervening 
ranges of wooded hills and ravines which 
characterise Mount Lofty. The country 
between Mount Barker and Lake Alexan- 
drine, which bore about S.E. from us, 
appeared about twenty-five miles in width, 
and is evidently well watered. A river 
flowed into the lake from the direction of 
the Mount Lofty range -which we sup- 
posed to be the one we had crossed ; the 
Murray was very plainly to be seen flowing 
into the lake ; and vve saw another river, 
from the N.W., winch appeared to join 
the Murray before it reached the lake. 
All these signs, we think, indicate the 
country to he well watered, andapparently 
possessing internal water-communication 
to a great extent. The point we wished 
for is now ascertained— that a line tiact 
of country, and well watered, exists be- 
tween the coasts of St. Vincent’s Gull and 
the lake; and there will he no occasion 
for isolated settlements at great distances 
from each other, as the surveys may be 
extended, as required, in the direction of 
the lake and the Murray, without any 
cause of complaint as to want of quality 
in the land successively occupied. 1 feel 
certain I might have cut more than two 
tons to the acre in most of the low parts 
of the Country we passed through, between 
Mount Lofty and Mount Parker.” 

In a letter of a later date, we arc in- 
formed that another paity had gone round 
the extreme point ot the Mount Lofty 
range to the north-cast (a few miles from 
Adelaide), and found that no obstruction 
existed to making the river Murray by 
that route. Not a hill of any magnitude 
would impede the traveller during a jour- 
ney from Adelaide to the Murray river 
hy this tract ; so that, were the route 
over Mount Lofty range, by Mount Bar- 
ker, found impracticable tor travellers, 
winch it is nut, still the whole of the 
splendid eountiy which has been noticed 
ni the above extiacts must lie speedily 
available to the colonists of South Austra- 
lia; and it is not indulging too much in 
speculation to believe that the present 
generation will see the banks of the Mur- 
ray occupied hy flockmasters, with an 
open communication through the whole 
country from St. Vincent’s Gulf to the 
north-east coast of New of Holland.— 
Launceston Adv., Jan. 9 
Discoveries.— The report of the dis- 
covery, by a man named Walker,* of an 

• The statement of Walker, for some years a 
resident on Kangaroo Island, was, that he, in com- 
pany with another man, had discovered, twenty- 
«ve mile* to the south eastward of the nver dis- 
covered bv Sturt, a fine harbour, into which a 
m er, leading directly from Lake Alexandria, 
£ m pties itself; that ships of any size may enter the 
and that vessels might lie close upon 
me banks of the river in four fathoms water, and 
discharge their cargoes, 
dnat. Joum. N, S. Vor., 26. No. 104, 


outlet from Lake Alexkudrina to the tea, 
navigable for ships, we have reason now 
to believe is inaccurate— at least to the 
extent indicated by that report. The only 
outlet from the lake to the sea yet knoton 
is that discovered hy Capt. Sturt, although 
a most important addition to our know- 
ledge of its extent has just been made by 
Messrs. Strangways and Hutchinson, 
who spent ncaiJy fourteen days in explor- 
ing the southern part of the lake; and hy 
Mr. Rohert Cock, an enterprising settler, 
who, with a small party, has been the 
fiist to reach the Murray directly from 
Adelaide, and to determine the northern 
boundaries ot the lake. 

From theconcurrcntstatementsof those 
gentlemen, the land in the interior is 
generally even far superior in quality to 
that in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Adelaide ; it is moderately timbered, 
well wateied, the natives few in number, 
and those few very friendly. These ac- 
counts of the eount*y are further con- 
firmed by the return of a party headed hy 
Colonel Light, the surveyor-general, and 
Mr. Fisher, the resident commissioner, 
which set out with the intention of pene- 
trating to the Murray, hut returned after 
an absence of eight days, without having 
done more than outflanked the first range 
of hills extending northward on to the 
eastern shores ol the gulf. So far as this 
party proceeded, the land is reported to 
he veiy fine, and abundantly timbered 
and watered. 

But the great point of importance is the 
discovery of a broad and deep navigable 
channel leading out of Lake Alexandrine, 
and joining the outlet discovered by Sturt, 
at a short distance from its entrance into 
the sea. At the southern extremity of 
the lake arc several islands, the largest of 
w Inch is skii ted on the eastward by Sturt’s 
“ boat channel ;” while the main channel 
runs close into the main land to the west- 
ward of the island for a distance of nearly 
sixteen miles, and joins Sturt’s outlet, as 
we have said, at less than a mile from the 
sandhills on the coast. This channel forms 
a noble stream, with a w'idtJi from five hun- 
dred yards to a mile and a half, and depth 
running from lour to ten fathoms. On the 
western bank of the channel are several fine 
fresh-w.iter inlets, with deep w r ater, form- 
ing natural and ready-made wharfs. The 
distance from one of the best points of the 
main channel to Victoria Harbour in En- 
counter Bay is about eight miles, across 
a very beautiful, fertile, and level country. 
Victoria Harbour is said to he accessible 
at all seasons — perfectly secure for vessels 
of any size— capable of great improve- 
ment— abundantly supplied with fresh 
water, and possessing an outer roadstead, 
named by Capt. Crozier,ofH.M.S. Victory 
Capel Sound. It is about three miles to 
( 20 ) 
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the eastward of the spot where the South 
Australian and Solway have been wrecked, 
and the John Pirie is on shore, and must 
not be confounded with the place selected 
by the agents of the South Australian 
Company for their fishing station, where 
these accilents happened. —South Aus- 
tralian Gaz, 

PORT PHILLIP. 

A good many government men have 
lately absconded from this place (Mel- 
bourne), and have for the most part taken 
the track to Sydney, but have all either 
died or been taken, after enduring great 
hardship. Commerford, who assisted in 
the murder of half-a-dozen of these men, 
some months ago. on the route to Syd- 
ney, and implicated his accomplice ( l)ig- 
num) by turning King’s evidence, was 
sent down here lately Irom Sydney, to 
point out the spot where the murder was 
committed, in hope of finding some of 
the bones, as a corroboration of the truth 
of his testimony. He proceeded towards 
the scene of the massacre, about a week 
ago, in charge of two constables and two 
soldiers, Alter walking some distance, 
they found they had left the tea and 
sugar where they had slept A consta- 
ble and a soldier went back to fetch 
them, while the other two lemained to 
watch Commerford, the soldier gave the 
constable his musket, and went to gather 
some sticks to make a lire ; the prisoner 
no sooner found himself guaided by only 
one man, than he slipt his hand-cults, and 
springing suddenly upon the constable, 
wrenched the musket out of his giasp, 
shot him through the body, and escaped 
into the hush. On Sunday last, the pi 1 - 
soner made his appearance at Mr. Har- 
vey’s cattle station, on this side of Mn- 
cedon, requesting some food which was 
given him ; he returned, and demanded a 
horse, saddle and bridle, "tat mg that his 
feet were so blistered, that he could walk 
no further. The men told him the horses 
were in the hush, and they could not get 
hold of them ; he then left them, and said 
he would try to get one of the hordes ; 
shortly afterward, perceiving him coming 
back, Mr Harvey’s assigned men (four 
in number), having no arms, while the 
prisoner carried the soldier’s musket, 
becume alarmed for their own safety, and 
one of them proposed to watch an oppor- 
tunity of tin owing him down, il the others 
would as-ist in securing him, to which 
they assented, and it was accordingly 
speedily effected : they bound him hand 
and foot, and a dray and bullocks passing 
at the time, they put it in requisition, and 
brought Commerford to the settlement 
last night. He is a lumdsot le Irish lad, 
of about eighteen years of a go. — Mel- 
bourne Adv. January I . 
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Mauritius. 

The community at Port Louis has 
been thrown into a state of excitement 
by the Supreme Court having, on the 
1st Februiry, sentenced Mr. Lablaehe to 
three months’ imprisonment and ,£600 
damages for a libel, “ slander and ca- 
lumny,” both of which have been remit- 
ted by the governor. The Cerneen oh! 
serves : “ It is difficult to conceive, after 
all that has occurred, how the magistrates 
of the court can prevail on themselves to 
resume their seat on the bench A judge 
convicted of ignorance, partiality, oi 
passion, is unfit to hold the scales of 
justice.” 

A summary of the trade of the Mauri- 
tius for tile year 1837, shows that the total 
value ot the impoits was £1.035, 78.}, 0 f 
which £903, 098 came on Biitish, and 
£11,785 on French bottoms 'I he ex- 
ports, including £77.702 ot imports rc- 
expoited, wcie £8.’} 1,050, of which sugar 
formed almost the whole— viz. £750 072, 
or lbs. 07,478,87 1 Of this, Great Bri- 
tain took Ills 57,150,4+8; New South 
Wales Ills. 7,585, 197, and the Cape ot 
Good Hope lbs. 3 820,703. A small 
quantity was sent to Batavia. The 
number ot Biitish vessels enteiing in- 
wards was 133, representing 05,831 tuns, 
ami (55 Foreign, lepresenting 1(5,402; 
and 412 British vessels and 41 foieign 
cleared outnaids. 

Thu teen of the ciew of the Indian 
Oak, which ship had returned to this 
port in consequence of a mutiny on board, 
have been tiled before a Special Court ot 
Admiralty, and found guilty of cutting and 
manning Captain Uuyne, with intention 
to minder. The sentence of death was 
l eeorded against them, hut the governor, 
as piesident, told them that the sen- 
tence would he commuted. 

(CiUic of ©ootr Pttoiir. 

MISCF1.1.AN1 OCS. 

The Emigrant Farmers — Extract from 
a letter, dated Poit Natal, 3(1 Apnl, 
1818.—“ You will have heard ot the un- 
fortunate fate of Retief and the other 
fanners, in all, 400 white persons have 
fallen victims to tieaehery; 150 blacks 
have also been killed. The farmers are 
greatly excited, and have commenced by 
taking cattle, and seein determined to 
follow up Dingaan to the last. The com- 
mand horn this place returned yesterday, 
having about 2,500 head of cattle. An 
extensive party of the farmers, about five 
or six hundred, will enter Dingaan ’s ter- 
ritory on the 5th, and the Natal com- 
mand have engaged to start again from 
tins place on the same day, to co-operate 
with them. Mr. Owen and the mis- 
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sionanes with him mteivd to temamhere.” i 

Grab . T. Journ . 

A letter from C.olesberg, dated 7th May, 
states that a letter has been received 
Irom G. Moritz, dated Tugala, loth 
April, conveying information of the death 
of Piet Uys and ten other farmers, 
through the treachery of a nativ e guide* 
who led them into an intricate and nar- 
row defile, where an immense body of 
Zoolas were waiting to attack them. The 
paityjinder Uys and Potgietcr consisted 
ut 317 farmers, and these appear by this 
account to have fought theii way through 
the enemy, leaving their led horses ami 
baggage in the hands of the Zoolas, and 
losing the number cf men stated J t is 
added, llmt a party of a bundled men, 
under the field-comets G. Joubeit and 
M. Obeiholzer, ueie exported to stmt 
liom the Oiange Itiver about tin* 7th 
May, to assist the cmigiunts. — Giah. T. 

Juum. 

Another letter from Crndoek, May 8th. 
has moie details “ Between the 22d 
and 30th March last, a disastrous conflict 
took place between om countiymen and 
the people ot Diii-muii ; the former, under 
the command ot Mr. Piet Uys, drove the 
imu dei ers into agaidcuof millet, fighting 
as lions, killmgathoiisand of these logins ; 
but the Zoolas, conscious of their supert- 
onty, piessed on them so hard, that they 
made tho'-e heroes letreaf, vvheiehy tour- 
tcen of them found themselves befoie 
deep ravines, which obliged them to halt, 
ami break through the enemy, who had 
by that delay surrounded them, so that 
only tour of their number escaped — our 
gallant commander Uys, with his son, 
three Nells, two Malans, one Kruger, 
and two others, fell victims on this occa- 
sion. 1'his is an account ot Cornells Ju- 
ru K who heard it from Daniel Kias- 
mus, IK, foimeily of Ohphants River, 
in (he (list i let of Gooige, who was sent < 
purposely fiom Steirenheig Spruit, by 
ibi. Michiel Jacobs, to inquire after Ins i 
l.nnily, and who was piesent at the con- i 
flint with the tlnoe bundled men under 
the command of Uys. The most afflicting i 
ol all is, that our countiymen lost in their 1 
mtreat the half of their lioiscs and animu- i 
mtion, which toll into the hands of the 
enemy, from having bound their spare i 
horses, laden with powder and ball, togc- i 
thei, and which they had no time to ( 
fescue. Have God before your eyes, 
a nd your weapons in your hands, and I 
should all our old heroes tall, another i 
Relation will arise from our offspring, i 
"ho will avenge the death of our i 
burghers.” , 
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thatManti has returned with his com. 
inaiido ot four hundred men, destroyed 
an immense number of the Zoolas, took 
many thousands of cattle and sheep, and 
heat the (.afters a long way hack j he 
says too, that a fresh commando of four 
hundred men. directly after the arrival of 
M. Maritz, left the camp further to pur- 
sue them.” 

At the time of our going to press, we 
were favoured with u private letter, dated 
Beaufort, May 12, 1838, Irom which it 
appears that Mr. Meintjes, the magistrate 
at that place, had leceived a letter, stating 
that Dmgaan had surrounded the emi- 
grant farmers, and that they have applied 
lor assistance to the nearest field cornet 
on the border ,—Zuul Afiik. y May 18. 

The Finn tier. — A letter from the Kat 
River Settlement contains the following 
statement: — “2d April, 18.-8. The 
C’attcis have been very active in this 
neighboui hood lately. This day week, 
tbice Cartels, mounted and aimed with 
guns, made an attempt on Adam Wei- 
ness’s cattle, hut did not succeed. Wci- 
ncss not only le-took Ins cattle, but even 
seemed the tluce horses iodo by the 
Carters, and which they had tied up in a 
hush. 'I liese hoiscs aie supposed to have 
been recently stolen horn the colony, one 
of them having been lately shod. On the 
•same or the next day, two Hottentots, 
brothers, who live near Fort Aimstrong, 
weie coming fiom the Wmteiberg to the 
Kat River by the foot path, when they 
were ovei taken about dusk on the heights 
near Mucomo’s Iloeh, by five Carters on 
horseback. Supposing they were friends, 
they waited for them. On coining near, 
they dismounted, and tluevv their asse- 
gaais, two of which stiuek the hindmost 
Hottentot, one just under the knee, and 
th j other passing tluough the upper part 
of the hip. Foituriately toi them, there 
was a buMi ut hand, into which they lied, 
oi they would have been killed. The man 
is siiffeimg severely Irom the wounds. 
Lieut. Camion ai rived at Fort Armstrong 
to-day fiom the Wmterbeig, with a pa- 
tiol, with which he had been in quest of 
a number of Carters, who had pursued a 
Hottentot till within sight of RetieFs 
post. The man escaped, but so did the 
Carters, and the patrol returned unsuc- 
cessful. Air. Pringle was in the Kat 
River on Sunday, and says that the 
Callers have taken a hundred head of 
cattle from himself and people. Theie 
aie a great many Carters on the heights, 
and in the kluols of the Kat River.” — 
Graham T. Journal. 


'Ifli 1 01 letter, dated Beaufort, The Cape Corps. — On Monday, a pre- 

ai j * a y : Oosthuysen, a farmer, liminary examination was held before the 

from Ctt , me y esten lay evening acting resident magistrate at Graham’s 

tiie ‘Legcr’ of Maritz, and says, Town, into a charge of murder, preferred 
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against two soldiers of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, recently stationed at the post of 
Committee’s Drift. The prisoners are 
young men, neither of them apparently 
more than twenty-five ; their mimes are 
John Dragonder and Finland Zwartboy. 
The facts as given in evidence by another 
soldier, named Piet Keyster, were these : 

On the 29th March, he was on duty as 
horse-guard with the prisoner, John Dra- 
gonder ; whilst in the field together, the 
prisoner told him that, on the previous 
Monday, he and Fi gland Zwartboy, when 
on horse-guard, stole a sheep belonging 
to a farmer near the post, which they 
killed and cut up ; that, in the afternoon 
of that day, the shepherd, a Fingoc,came 
towards a bush, where he (Dragonder) 
was sitting, having with lnm a bag con- 
taining some of the stolen mutton He 
ran away, leaving the meat behind, and 
the Fingoe came up and found it. He 
took up the bag, and was proceeding to- 
wards his master’s residence, when Fig- 
land followed him ; on seeing which, 
Dragonder pursued after also, and shortly 
overtook him, seized him, and held him 
until Figland came up. The Fingoe 
tried to escape , but Figland said if they 
allowed him to do tins, he would inform 
his master, and they would be detected ; 
they must, therefore, kill lnm. Figland 
then felled him to the ground by a blow 
on the head with his firelock ; and while 
he lay senseless, he loaded his gun, using 
a small stone instead of a bullet, and shot 
him ; the stone entered the body under 
the left arm, and passed out at the right 
shoulder. Figland then took out his knile, 
and severed the head from the body. 
They afterwards thrust the body into a 
hole, which they covered with branches 
of trees, and concealed the head in 
another place. 

This witness, it appears, disclosed the 
conversation he had held with Dragonder 
to the officer commanding the post, Ma- 
jor Sutherland, and the prisoners were 
immediately taken into custody. They 
were examined by that officer, and, we 
understand, confessed tbe commission of 
the deed ; but mutually charged each 
other with being the actual perpetiator 
of it. 

*Ensign Harding stated to the magis- 
trate that seaich had been made for the 
body in the direction where the murder 
was said to ha\e been committed, and 
that some human bones had been found, 
and also that the remnants of leather 
trowsers, which it is said the Fingoe wore 
at the time he was murdered. — Graham's 
T. Journ.y April 5. 

On the 23d April, the sentence of 
death passed on the Hottentot soldiers of 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, concerned in 
the recent mutiny (see p. 121), was exe- 
cuted on the two ringleaders, Corporal 


Meyers and Stephanua Windvogel. His 
Exc., in ordering the execution of the two 
principals, used every means to make the 
example as effective as possible. As 
many of the Hottentot soldieis as could 
be spared from duty were assembled, to- 
gether with the European troops, while 
the detachment selected to execute the 
final sentence of the law was composed 
of men of the same class and corps as the 
criminals themselves. His Exc. in per- 
son, attended by his staff, directed the 
whole of the proceedings. The Hottentot 
soldiers were marched within view of the 
still quivering corpses, after which his 
Exc. addressed thpm in a most impressive 
and eneigctic manner. He stated, in 
substance, that the late mutiny had ex- 
tended much farther than he could have 
supposed, or than the court-martial had 
an idea of ; that should the least spirit of 
insubordination again show itself in that 
corps, it would meet with tbe severest 
punishment. “ By the God who is now 
looking down upon you,” exclaimed his 
Exe., “ I declare, that, if any similar 
case of mutiny should occur, I will order 
the execution of every one concerned in 
it- -should the number amount to a hun- 
dred. Graham's Town Journal 

The same journal, of Ajiril 26, gives a 
long statement of the confessions of the 
mutineers, which would show that the 
mutiny was prompted by the Caffer chiefs, 
who wish topievail upon the Hottentots 
to make common cause with them against 
tfie English. Windvogel stated Um- 
kye smd to Meyers in my hearing, ‘ IIow 
is it that the Hottentots and Gaffers do 
not live together now as in former days? 
Why don’t they fight along with us against 
the English?’ Meyeis said, he would 
enquire among the Hottentots, as well 
civilians as soldiers, and ascertain who 
would join in the war. I heard the names 
of Piet Appel and Piet Low mentioned 
by Meyers to Umkye, as being both 
willing and ready to commence the war. 
A Hottentot, by the name of Spanjer 
(not a soldier ; 1 think he was in the ser- 
vice of the butcher at Trompetter’s Drift), 
was the regular messenger to convey 
communications between Meyers and 
the parties of Piet Appel and Piet Low. 
Upon these messages be always consulted 
Tiomp, a soldier of the Cape Corps, sta- 
tioned at Tiornpetter’s Drift.’’ “ Meyers 
said, 6,000 Hottentot soldiers were to 
lemain exclusively at Ins disposal. All 
tins I heaid myself, for being Meyers 
washeiman, I was constantly in his house, 
ami was obliged to promise him I would 
not speak to any one about these things. 
There were Caffers with him duily for a 
very long time. 1 have still one very bad 
thing to state about Myers. He said, 

* We must kill the missionaries;’ when 
I said, ‘ Then God will destroy the 
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world.’ Utnkye said, * No; if you think 
so we must not kill them.’ ’’ 

Albany Address , — Governor Napier, in 
his reply (April 17) to the Albany address, 
noticed some parts of it us follows : — 

“ With regard to the opinions contained 
in the address, relative to the policy pur- 
sued towards the Caller tribes, and the 
inefficiency of the treaties entered into by 
her Majesty and the chiefs of that nation, 

I must decidedly inform you, that upon 
those subjects we differ so completely, 
tlmt I shall only say the lieut. governor 
entered into those treaties and the policy 
you complain of by her Majesty's com- 
mands, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions he received upon his appointment 
to the lieut. -government ol this (the 
Eustern) province. Her Majesty’s mims- 
teis have fully approved of all his honour 
has done, and her Majesty has ratified 
these treaties. I have been appointed to 
the government of this colony under 
similar insti notions, and diiected to give 
every support to the lieut. -governor in 
his views and measures, and above all, to 
see that strict adherence to the ticaties 
is maintained by the Caffeis, as well as 
by the colonists. I have, therefore, dc- 
tci mined to support Ins honour’s m ca- 
sinos with all my power, and to the best 
of my judgment and ability. 1 icpeat, 
that I fully agiee in the present policy 
and measures towards the Caller nation, 
and as 1 highly appove ot Ins honour the 
licut.-govei nor’s conduct in the juris- 
diction of these distucts, so I shall sup- 
pmt him m carrying the treaties into full 
effect.” 

Hefei ring to that part wlieipm the 
address expresses a hope that Ins Exc. 
will support the claim preferred to the 
Home Government for compensation lor 
losses sustained by the late Carter war, 
he says • — “Those claims have been, I 
doiibi not, most ably advocated by my pre- 
rteeesj.or, under whose government the 
losses were sustained ; and I do not feel 
myself, after all that has passed, authoiized 
to do moie than to inquire into the actual’ 
losses sustained by faimeis, of cattle, 
sheep, &c. ; and to investigate the distri- 
bution ot the funds arising out of the vast 
quantity ot cattle taken horn the Carters, 
(uid sold m the public maikets, or other 
places appointed by Government for such 
salts. And as, by the despatches sent 
borne by my predecessor, it appeared that 
^ixty thousand bead of cattle were reenter- 
ed bom the Carter tribes, of course the 
amount ot the sum received from those 
fcales must have been very considerable, 
and such as to have enabled the Govern- 
ment of the time to satisfy most of the 
claimants.” 

The Graham's Town Journal , with re- 
ference to the last point, reminds his Exc. 
that the losses of the colonists amounted to 
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5.715 horses, 111,930 head of cattle, and 
161,930 sheep and goats— that they had 
456 houses and 58 waggons consumed by 
fire —that .300 houses were pillaged of all 
their property— and that the standing 
crops and gardens were almost entirely 
destroyed ; adding, “ Is his Exc. aware 
also, that 60,000 cattle captured from the 
Gaffers consisted of a very inferior de- 
scription to those taken from the colonists, 
and that, independent of this, great num- 
bers w’eie slaughtered for the necessary 
subsistence of the troops, and of the 
population, then chiefly dependent for 
suppoit on the Government?” 

Caffer Meeting. — We have this morn- 
ing icceived some further accounts of the 
meeting held ut the Becka by the governor 
and the Caller chiefs. There were about 
five hundred Carters present, armed with 
assegais, which they left a short distance 
from the place of meeting. Umkai came 
very late, but at length made his appear- 
ance, attended by about fifty followers, all 
mounted, and armed with guns. These, 
however, were left under a guard at some 
distance off. The meeting took place in 
the Wesleyan chapel, the upper end being 
furnished with a raised platform for the 
accommodation of his Exc. and other 
colonial authonties. 

The lieut. -governor addressed the meet- 
ing at some length, of which the following 
is the substance The treaty had been 
made eighteen months, and it had not 
been broken on either side. The English 
were dctei mined to keep it, and “ the 
great man” at his side hud been sent by 
the Queen ot England to see that that 
treaty was kept on both sides. They had 
greatly committed themselves by attack- 
ing the Eingocs, and for their conduct on 
that occasion “ he did not thank them.” 
It was tine they had made reparation fur 
that attack, hut it was repaiation winch 
would not hate been accepted had there 
not been faults on both sides. He advert- 
ed to the late conspiracy amongst the 
Hottentots, and the shaie which LJmkai 
was said to have had in it. He called 
upon Umkai to answer this charge. 
Umkai, without offering a denial, inquir- 
ed what pi oof they had of his guilt? what 
motive he could have for going to war ? 
whether it was probable he would t$rst 
the Hottentots, knowing their close con- 
nexion with the colony? what Meyers 
had said respecting bun ? &c. 

His Excellency observed, that although 
Meyers was dead, yet if Umkai would 
attend at Graham’s Town, where he w r ould 
pledge himself for his safety, he might be 
confronted with the other mutineers, who 
had charged him with being privy to the 
conspiracy ; that he had come from Eng- 
land to see that the treaty was punctually 
kept on both sides, for the Queen of Eng- 
land would never suffer her subjects to be 
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trod upon, and his orders were neither to 
spare men nor money in their protection ; 
that although he was an old soldier, he did 
not like war, as he well knew the evils 
which resulted from it ; hut that if he were 
obliged to draw his sword, he would not 
put it up again until they were driven 
across the Bushee. 

At Fort Peddie, Ins Exc. spoke very 
kindly to the Fmgoes, and assured them 
that the post should be continued. He 
inquired whether they were satisfied with 
the country ; and be then assiucd them 
that he was their friend, and would' remain 
so while they demeaned themselves in a 
proper manner. He mged upon them, 
that as they had tearhej.s among them, to 
pay great attention to what they were 
taught. — Graham's T. Joum.y May 3. 

Emigration . — By a Government adver- 
tisement, the civil commissioners m both 
divisions of this colony are lequued to 
ascertain the number of persons, together 
with the names of families, who have 
given reasonable cause lor the supposition 
that they intend to emigrate beyond the 
land boundaries of the colony ; and Ins 
Exc. earnestly exhorts the civil rommis- 
sionors and all public functionaries, as 
well as all ministers of religion, and other 
persons of sound views, who cannot but 
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foresee the inevitable result of the prevail- 
ing mania of emigration, “ to endeavour, 
by every means in their power, to dissuade 
intending emigrants from the prosecution 
ol plans, which cannot fail, sooner or later, 
to involve themselves and their families, 
who are prepared to accompany them, in 
ceitain and irretrievable ruin.” 

Prince William of Orange arrived at 
Cape Town on the (3th May, and was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm! especially 
by the old Dutch families — balls, dinners, 
and illuminations were the order of the 
day. 

The florolongs. — The £. A. Advertiser, 
March 31, contains a law passed by 
Moroko, the chief of the Borolongs, in 
Bichuana laud, prohibiting, under severe 
penalties, the traffic in ardent spirits, the 
preamble ot the law setting forth : — 
‘‘ Whereas the introduction of ardent 
spirits into this countiy lias in a gieat 
measure boon subversive ot the good effects 
both of religion and civil government in 
every pait wlieie it has been allowed, 
and immediately caused disorder, immo- 
bility, and vice, and, more remotely, 
poverty and distress, demoralization and 
destruction of life, by incessant depreda- 
tions upon the property and rights of the 
weakei tubes of these parts,” &c. 
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( Private Correspondence.) 

Calcutta, 30th Apt il 1838. 

There is no inconsiderable stir in the 
money maket, in consequence ot the pio- 
posal to establish a new bank, to be 
called the Bank ot India, with a capital 
of a million sterling. No sooner was 
the prospectus made public, than violent 
discussions aiose in the papers ; and one 
correspondent, an “ Old Indian,” who is 
said to be a banister ot the Supieme 
Court, endeavoured to Inghtcn the mo- 
nied world from their propriety, by con- 
juring up a host ot calamities as the inevi- 
table consequence of ini reusing capital m 
Cqkutta, But his aigumems weic ef- 
fectually answered by the proposals in- 
stantly made, and eventually canied, to 
augment the capital stock ot the ITmon 
Bank by loity laks of lupees, and that 
of the Bengal Bank by fifty per rent. 
Notwithstanding the most strenuous op- 
position, the new Bank of India has gone 
on to flourish Almost all the shares al- 
lotted to this country have been taken 
up, and a meeting will be held on the 
‘22d of this month, to place it in a train of 
organization. Our present bank capital 
in Calcutta is Rs. 1,15,00,000. The pro- 


posed additions, including the new bank, 
will laise it to about tw'o erodes and 
eighty laks. In consequence ot these 
movement'', the sliaies ol the existing 
hanks have been steadily falling for some 
time. The gieat scarcity of money in 
Calcutta, combined with the monopoly of 
capital enjoyed by the two banks, lias 
laised discounts to 10 and 11 per cent. 

The opium tiade still continues upon 
the most uiisatisfactoiy looting. The last 
Sale hi ought down juices to an aveiuge of 
about Rs. G00 the chest. At the begm- 
ing of last year, the drug was sold at 
lis. I,G()() the chest. The disappointment 
ol revenue to the Conqiany may he re- 
represented at not much less than a mil- 
lion steihng. All those purchasers of 
last yeai’s opium, who had not disposed 
ot their lots, will he subject to a very i uni- 
ons loss. Befoie the late tall, the native 
capitalists in Calcutta had begun to enter 
upon ojiium speculations, and a large 
portion of their funds was embarked m 
the tiade. The consequence to them baa 
been very disastrous. From eight to tea 
of the native shroffs or hankers have been 
obliged to close their doors ; and a check 
has been given to the employment of na- 
tive capital in foreign trade, which wui 
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scarcely be remedied for some years, tant a thousand miles from each other. 
The opposition of the Chinese Govern- To maintain these points with an adequate 

meat to the introduction of this article force, so as to be prepared to repel any 

into China has steadily increased ; and inroad, must necessarily be expensive, 

there is no longer any question, that it A curious circumstance has just turned 

arises from a conviction that nothing but up at Madras. The Supreme Government 
the entire exclusion of such a deleterious lias sent its orders to Madras, to embark 
article can save the morals of the empire, two additional regiments, one Native and 
Several attempts have been made to force one European, for Moulmein, in order to 
the drug into the ports on the north-east- strengthen that important post. These 
ern coast, and they have been partially orders appeared to have been issued, not 
successful ; but it is not by such smug- upon the receipt of any fresh intelligence 
ling expeditions, in face of the strict vigi- fiom the Burmese country, but upon the 
lance of the public authorities, that a old impressions made by Col. Burney 
trade of between two and tlnee millions some mouths back. Every preparation 


sterling can be cariied on with confidence. 

In the port of Canton, the mandarins 
have succeeded in putting down the na- 
tive opium brokers mid the smuggling 
boats. Aimed European vessels of small 
tonnage are now the only vessels em- 
ploy'd m selling the article. Several 
brigs are now fitting out in Calcutta for 
tins novel mode of conducting tiade; 
they me to be manned by Euiopeans, and 
so fully equipped as to be able to lesist 
the Chinese vessels employed m the pre- 
ventive serviee. But this cannot last. 
The Chinese Government will, pioha- 
lily, cut the matter shoit, by stopping our 
tiade altogether and dcptivmg you of 
your tea. Meanwhile, the naval com- 
inander-in-cliiet is said to have come out 
with sealed orders, winch lie is to open 
on his a nival at Canton. lie now lies 
in the Madras Bonds with a eonsideiable 
fleet; and Ins depaiture with if to China 
is watched with much anxiety. While 
we continue to make attempts thus to 
smuggle opium into China, in violation 
ol the law's of the einpue, it is evident 
that we cannot, with the least shadow of 
equity, insist on the Chinese placing the 
mutual commercial relations of the two 
oounti ics upon a more amicable and se- 
em e footing. 

Burmese affairs are in statu quo. The 
new king has followed the example of his 
imperial brother at Pekin, and cut all 
connexion with the outside barbai Ians. 
He has, as you know', dismissed the Bri- 
tish Resident at Ins court; declined his 
(letei ruination never to acknowledge the 
treaty of Yandaboo, and never to treat 
with the Governor-geneiul. If w r e pocket 
these insults, he will, probably, not invade 
our provinces till some favourable oppor- 
tunity shall offer, when we have our bands 
full with some disturbance in another 
quarter. He has, it is confidently re- 
ported, entered into an alliance with 
1 Nepaul; and the Nepaulese aie said to 
he putting their forts in repair. Our out- 
posts on the Burmese frontier have been 
strengthened. Unfortunately, we have 
four points at which, in ease of a rupture, 
dm Burmese may come in and attack our 
territories; and the tw'o fai tliest are dis- 


had been made at Madras for the era- 
haikation of the troops, when II. M. S. 
Lame anchored in the roads from Ran- 
goon ; and the captain reported that at 
the peiiod of his departure, every thing 
appeared pacific. The Madras Govern- 
ment took upon itself the responsibility 
of countermanding the departure of tbe 
troops, pending a reference to Calcutta. 
The consequence was a wigging for their 
pains, and an order to embaik the troops 
without a moment’s delay. But the fa- 
voiu.ihle season has now been lost, and 
the Hoops cannot reach Moulmein before 
that place has been saturated vvitli the 
lams, winch are heavier there than in any 
part of our old possessions 

Disease has been life in C.ilcutta; cbo- 
leia and small-pox have earned off hun- 
dreds. By cholera among Europeans, 
we have lost Mr. King, of the firm of 
Ilodgkinson, Schlatter, and Co.; Mr. 
Dobbs, the master in equity; and Col. 
Dye. the fathei of the fortunate youth, 
who will soon land on your shores with a 
puncely loitune. A subscription has been 
opened for Mr. King’s family, which Rus- 
tumjee Cowasjee lias headed with a dona- 
tion of Rs. 1,000. Mr. Dobbs had only 
just returned from the eastward with re- 
novated health, when lie was suddenly 
earned off by this fatal disease. Ills post 
has been given to one of the youngest 
barristers of the Supreme Court, Mr. W. 
P. Grant, the son of Sir John Grant, the 
puisne judge. Col. Dyce had agreed to 
relinquish the action he had commenced 
against his son, on condition of receiving 
an annuity of lls. 1,500 a month for life. 
The money had been deposited in cotirt, 
the papers drawn out, but on the very day 
appointed for signing them, he was carried 
off by cholera The number of deaths 
amoifg Europeans ot small- pox has been 
so great, as almost to call in question the 
value ot vaccination. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society for 
Match, winch bus just been published, 
contains a very elaborate article on the 
inscriptions of Girnar, from the pen of 
Mr. Piiusep. lie has, after infinite toil 
and perseverance, succeeded in decypher- 
ing the obsolete rliaractci ot the ancient 
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inscriptions, and has been so fortunate as 
to discover the names of Antiochus and 
Ptolemy upon them. An attempt has 
been made here to deprive him of all 
credit for this interesting discovery, by 
the editor ot the Indian Review : but there 
can be little doubt that the literary public, 
both in England and on the Continent, 
will duly appreciate these labours ; which 
by throwing new light on the ancient 
connection of the cast and the west, opens 
a new and important field of research. 

By the special appointment of the 
Court of Directors, Mr. Millet has been 
raised to a seat in theLawCommission, and 
Mr. Sutherland has been appointed secre- 
tary. Mr. Sutherland’s post, as secretary 
to the Education Board, has not yet been 
filled up. Much discussion has been ex- 
cited in the journals, by an intimation 
that it was the intention of Government 
to confer it on Capt. Birch, the deputy- 
judge advocate-general of the presidency 
division, to he held by him in conjunction 
with his military appointment. Such a 
union of offices would be most injurious 
to the interests of education m India, 
which demand the entire attention ot an 
able secretary. If Government wish to 
make that valuable institution really effi- 
cient, they have only to appoint Mr. W. 
Adam, who has been already employed 
in local researches connected with the 
state of education in the country. From 
the peculiar bent of his mind, his emi- 
nent talents, and his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the vernacular languages, he is 
the fittest man for it. At present he is 
buried in the stationary office. 

The zemindars, or landholders, have at 
length formed a society in Calcutta, the 
main object of which is to stave off the 
presumption of rent-free lands, hold under 
rotten tenures, now so vigorously in pro- 
gress. Mr. Hurry and Mr. G. Piinsep 
have joined it, and aie among the most 
active of its members. It has held seve- 
ral meetings, at which new membeis have 
been received from various parts of the 
country. Committees of correspondence 
have likewise been appointed, and the 
country divided into districts. It is a 
well organized plan, and may he produc- 
tive of much benefit A request has been 
made toGovernment to recognize it in the 
same manner as the Chamber of Commerce 
is recognized, and the answer has been 
favourable. After having existed for more . 
than six weeks, a petition on the subject 
of the resumptions has been at length 
brought forward at one of its sittings. 
This is coming to the point. A strong 
remonstrance will be presented by this 
society toGovernment against the measure 
of resumption. Government will meet it, 
of course, tfith a short and pithy negative; 
and possibly an appeal may then be made 
to England, and some gentleman about to 


return, may undertake to advocate it for 
some £600 or £1,000 a-year: and the 
appeal will end, as all appeals to England 
have hitherto ended, in smoke. The 
authorities at home have not now to 
learn, fhat the shortest mode of avoiding 
botheration , is to confirm the proceed- 
ings of the authorities in India. 

Tbe prime minister of Oude is dead— 
of Course, by poison. He was the no- 
minee of the British authorities ; a man 
of very moderate talents, who had work- 
ed his way up from a very inferior situa- 
tion by dint of assiduity. He is said never 
to have had the confidence of the reign- 
ing king ; because he was considered as 
having been forced on the country by our 
influence. He is succeeded by the nephew 
of the late minister, Mendy Ally Khan ; 
and if vve are to judge from public re- 
port, he is a general favourite. His uncle 
was, without question, the first native 
statesman in India, and a portion of his 
talent may have descended to the nephew. 

The eccentric Dr. Robert Tytler is 
dead. His last whim was a conviction 
that lie had discovered the magnetic pole 
at Gualior, and he was on his way to that 
place to verify his hypothesis, whefthe 
was taken ill in his palanquin, and went 
off rather suddenly. Notwithstanding 
his nonsense, he was a shrewd man, anil 
the whole family was highly gifted. It is 
altogether extinct in India. His sister, 
who made those admirable models which 
are in the Asiatic Society’s museum, and 
his brother, the truly learned John Tytler, 
both have been cut down by the hand of 
death in a very brief period. 

The intelligence which we flavo just 
received by the Alulanta, is the quickest 
which has ever reached India. London 
news to the 5th ol March reached Bom- 
bay in forty-three days, and Calcutta in 
Jifiy- six days. How easily might the 
communication between Calcutta and 
London be fixed at Jiffy days ! But our 
prospects are not altogether so bright. 
The Hugh Lindsay is laid up for repuirs, 
which the authorities say will require two 
months, but which the Bombay papers 
say might be accomplished, with ordimry 
diligence, in two or three weeks. The 
Stmiramis, which has at length arrived at 
Bombay, alter a passage of three month's 
and a half from England, is said to be out 
of order. The remedy against all i»ucli 
accidents is very clearly and disinterest- 
edly described in the Bombay papers, to 
consist in building the ships at the port 
from which they are to start : and as they 
are never to start, according to Bombay 
wishes, from any other port than Bom- 
bay, this is a broad hint that they ought 
to be built there. If the Semiramis had 
been built at Bombay, her boilers would 
not have required the tedious tinkering 
of a month or six weeks. So two oilt ot 
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our four vessels are to be laid up ; and 
the communication, now become, not a 
luxury, but a necessary of life, must be 
sustained by two vessels alone, the Bere- 
nice. and Atnlnnta. 

With a view to the improvement of the 
police, Government lately appointed a 
committee in Calcutta to sit and examine 
evidence, on the plan adopted in Parlia- 
mentary Committees. They havetyms 
obtained a mass of very valuable informa- 
tion. Portions of the evidence have been 
given in the Courier. Old Mr. Blac- 
quiere, the father of the bench of magis- 
tiatcs, stated in his evidence, that no 
Past- Indian was fit to be employed as a 
magistrate ; and this has brought down 
upon his head, as might have been ex- 
pected. a shower of vituperation. Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore was one of the witnesses 
examined; and his testimony to the in- 
efficiency of the police is calculated to 
make a deep impression. It is said that 
Government have determined to appoint 
joint magistrates (not covenanted ser- 
vants), at Rs. 500 a month, and Mipenn- 
tendents of police at Rs. 800. This is as 
it should be; only they must be a little 
more select m the police department, than 
they weie when they lately gave away, in 
so whimsical a manner, the situation of 
tii st assistant to the new supeuntendent 
of police. 

Among the minor movements, we have 
the transfer of the Agra Press to a native, 
which has possibly some connection with 
the prosecution ol Mr. Tandy, by Capt. 
Mncnaghten, in the Supreme Court. Also, 
Mr. W. Rushton, the right-hand ot the 
English/qian , has set up lor himself as 
printer, publisher and stationer. Mr Rush- 
ton is the repubhsher ol popular works of 
which the eopynght has not expired in 
England, and ol which the eopynght is 
supposed not to extend to India. The 
Commercial Advertiser, which has hitherto 
contained only advertisements and selec- 
tions from other papers, lias now taken 
its place among our daily papers. It has 
a circulation of more than five hundred. 
The new editor is a man of unexception- 
able character. 

(From another Correspondent.) 

This season still continues vciy unpro- 
mising — little or no rain, and the deaths 
from starvation are so numerous, that at 
Cawnpore, Shahjehanpore, Agra, and other 
stations, to which the poor have crowded, 
establishments have been hired, and are 
incessantly employed in removing, bury- 
ing, or burning the corpses. The number of 
paupers relieved at Agra is on an average 
3, .500 daily, and this has been the case for 
the last two or three months. The famine 
relief fund continues happily to increase, 
and the river at Agra has lately risen three 
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feet, and washed away the numerous dead 
bodies which choked its former shallow 
channels and rendered the water unfit for 
use. The sudden rise of the river injured 
the bridge ot boats at that station. 

The Governor-general continues to en- 
joy his accustomed good health at Simla, 
and is to be seen daily riding out with 
one or other of his sisters, astonishing the 
natives with his plain and unostentatious 
habit of going abroad. The Misses Eden 
appear to like the climate and scenery of 
the place, and an improvement seems to 
have taken place in the health of the elder 
of the two ladies, who looked extremely 
delicate, on her ai rival here. From the 
number of additional buildings in progress 
of election about his lordship's estate, 
people mler that it is his intention to re- 
turn here next spring ; but nothing is yet 
certain on this head. 

Sir 1 Tenry Fane is said to have tendered 
his resignation, and to have requested that 
his successor might be sent out so as 
to admit of his leaving India in January 
or Fehruaiy next. 

A deputation from the Mabaraia Run- 
jeet Sing to the Governor-geneial has 
arrived at Simla. 1 1 is lord, slop and tho 
niahuiajii are to meet at Fero/epore, 
or some other convenient spot on the 
banks of the Sutlege, in the ensuing cold 
season. 

A deputation from the Governor- gene- 
ral, consisting of Mr. W. Maenaghton, Dr. 
Drummond, Captain the Hon. W. G. Os- 
borne, and some other gentlemen of his 
lordship’s suite, weie about to leave Simla 
for Lahore or Umrib-ir. 

The influenza has visited Simla, as well 
as most other part-, of I Ipper I udia, during 
the past month, but in a milder iorm than 
it assumed in the lower legions; it bus 
now disappeared. 

Some Madras papers to the middle of 
May have reached us since the Asiatic 
Intelligence was put to pi ess ; but their 
contents are unimportant. 

The Governor had left Madras for Pal- 
manair, on his way to Bangalore or the 
Neilghernes. 

The subscription for the Agra sufferers 
had reached a consideiable sum ; Lord 
Elpliinstone had subscribed Its. 1,000. 

Complaints are made, on native autho- 
rity, ot the oppression exercised over the 
people in the Nizam’s territories by the 
prime minister, Chundoo Loll, which, it is 
alleged, is encouraged by Bntish landed 
proprietors, who rent extensive talooks 
there. 

A newspaper has been commenced, for 
the first time, at Pondicherry. Its title 
is Le Courrier de Pondichery. It pur- 
poses to devote itself to the temperate 
(2 H) 
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discussion of local affairs, and to furnish- 
ing information regarding the trade of the 
settlement and proceedings of its local 
courts. 

In the Supreme Court at Madras, on 
the 4th May, the Court met to assess 
damages in an action for libel, “ C. Ar- 
moogum Moodelliar v. Peter de Celes." 
The plaintiff was the late head manager 
and book-keeper of the Accountant-ge- 
neral’s office ; the defendant the pro- 
prietor of the Examiner newspaper, in 
which the libel appeared. The defendant 
put in pleas ot justification of the whole 
of the alleged libellous matter, to which 
the plaintiff demurred, and obtained judg- 
ment in his favour. The two judges dif- 
fered in opinion. Sir Edward Gambler 
was of opinion, that the plaintiff had no 
right to more than nominal damages ; he 
might have joined issue on the pleas of 
justification, which were just sufficiently 
defective in point of law to entitle the 
defendant to judgment on demurrer. The 
Chief Justice, Sir It. Comyn, was of opi- 
nion that the plaintiff was entitled to very 
considerable damages. “ Here were a 
series of libels, each one more atrocious 
and abominable than the other, the object 
being to bring a respectable native into 
contempt and ridicule. Amongst other 
things, his laudable ambition of being 
placed upon the grand jury, and becom- 
ing a justice of the peace, could not escape 
the ribaldry and malice of the author of 
those letters, which contained the most 
infamous statements, and wound up with 
a false charge of murder. lie considered 
the letters a disgrace to the writer, who 
had for months held a sword over the 
head of this unfortunate plaintiff, and in 
one of the libels thieatened him with a 
great gun which was about to go off. It 
had gone off; .and let the defendant now 
pay for the explosion.” He gave a ver- 
dict for the piuintiff, with Rs. 5,000 da- 
mages and costs. 

Extract from a letter from Kutch:— 
“ Lieut. Pottinger, Who has been travel- 
ling in Afghanistan, reached Herat while 
Kamdan Shah was prepaiing to oppose 
the invasion of the Persians. For a short 
time lie passed himself off as an Indian 
horse-dealer ; but at length he was in- 
duced to make himself known to the au- 
thorities. The wuzeer treated lum with 
great civility, but would not allow him to 
leave the city. lie has, therefore, been 
detained there since November, and an 
idle spectator of the siege, except that he 
instructed the Heratees in strengthening 
their works. His letter to me is dated 
the 4th Feb.— Accounts have been re- 
ceived here up to tbe 12th. He writes : 


[Abe;* 

‘ My views, since I commenced this let- 
ter, are greatly changed— I am a prisoner 
here till the siege is over. The siege is a 
most lamentable affair; the unfortunate 
town’s-people are screwed to the utter- 
most. To those of the better elass, tor- 
ture is applied, to extract their money * 
while the poor are driven to the fortifica- 
tions, and forced to work without the 
slightest remuneration. Not an Affghan 
will even touch a spade, or bring water 
for himself. The Persians get on very 
slowly; indeed, now they are at a stand- 
still ; all their efforts to advance have 
been checked, and their ordnance am- 
munition is run so very low that they 
have almost ceased to fire. The Affghans 
are, however, too weak to take advan- 
tage by a sortie in the day, and have not 
skill enough to manage one by night. If 
even the Persians continue another month 
before the city, and then retreat, there 
will be a famine here, so you may guess 
what hardships their stay will give rise to.’ 

“ Since I received this, Pottinger has 
been into Mahomed Shah’s camp, and it 
is now generally thought that the Per- 
sians must raise the siege. The fall of 
II exit would flood Khoiasanand Afghan- 
istan with Persian and Russian influence, 
and it is to be hoped the people will hold 
out.” 

The latest intelligence from Burmah, 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the 
intentions of the new King. It is said 
that he is content, for the present, that 
things should remain as they are ; having 
banished the British resident from his 
Court, and refused to recognize the treaty 
of Yandaboo. His nobles are understood 
to be rnoie inclined for war than he is. 
The troops despatched from Madras to 
Moulmein are merely intended to guard 
the frontier, and keep an imposing force 
there, which may overawe the Burmese. 
If it be true, that the Governor- General 
had written to the King, requiring his 
fulfilment of the treaty, and that the King 
directed that whatever communications 
his Lordship had to make, should be con- 
veyed through the governor of Rangoon, 
the state of relations is far from satisfac- 
tory. On the other hand, the officers 
deputed to Martaban, to inquire into the 
outrages committed on the frontier of the 
British provinces, are conciliatory in their 
demeanour, and promise fairly. A letter 
from Amerapoora, states that his Majesty 
declares it to be his intention, in the 
event of being attacked by the English, 
to fight to the last extremity, alter which 
he will destroy every village, and retire 
into China or elsewhere. 


Postscript to Asiatic Intelligence . 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

INATTENTION OP QUEEN’S OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, March 22, 1838. 
—A report having been made to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, that several officers, ab- 
sent from their corps at Calcutta, have 
lately quitted the presidency for the Upper 
Piovinccs — some for England — and that 
others have changed their quarters without 
making the requited report to the brigade- 
major Queen’s troops, his Exc. is pleased 
to call the attention of all officers to the 
G.Os. of the 13th June 1816 and 10th 
June 1826; and to desire it may be made 
known, that he will take serious notice of 
the next case of inattention to these orders 
which is reported to him. 

NATIVE SOLDIERS RETURNING FROM 
FURLOUGH. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, March 23, 1838. 
Ills Exc. the Commander-in-chief hav- 
ing had under his consideration the weakly 
and reduced state in which native soldiers 
aie reported to reach their regiments at the 
head-quarters of the Rajpootanah, JNfey- 
war, and Malwah Held forces, on their 
return from furlough, occasioned by their 
protracting their stay at their homes until 
it is rendered difficult for them, except by 
the greatest possible exertion, to rejoin 
their regiments before the termination of 
their leave of absence, and being desirous 
of applying a remedy to this evil, is pleased 
to direct that, previous to the departure of 
their men on furlough, the officers com- 
manding legiments at Nusseerabad, Nee- 
much, and Mhow, shall warn them to 
leave their homes so as to admit of those 
for Mhow reaching Agra by the 3d of 
October, those for Neemueh by the 10th, 
and those for Nusseerabad by the 21st of 
that month. 

2. The men, as they arrive at Agra, 
"ill report themselves to the brigade- 
major, who, under the orders of the briga- 
dier commandant, will provide tents for 
their accommodation, so long as they 
may remain at that station. 

3. The Mhow party will proceed on the 
Ath October, under the senior native com- 
missioned officer, by the regular marches ; 
a, )d the parties for Neemueh and Nusseer- 
abad will move on the 12th and 23d of 
that month respectively. 

4. The brigade-major at Agra will fur- 
t'islithe native officers commanding parties 
"‘Hi routes; and will make the necessary 

communications to the officers of the poli- 


tical department, to ensure supplies being 
provided for the men at the different stages. 

5. The superintending surgeon of the 
Agra circle will make such arrangements 
as will enable him to hold a native doctor 
available to proceed with each party, sup- 
plied with such medicines as may be 
thought necessary ; and on the arrival of 
the men at their destinations, the briga- 
diers commanding the field forces will in- 
spect and report, for his Excellency’s in- 
formation, the state in which they may 
find them. 

6. Officers commanding regiments are 
required to notice, as a disobedience of 
orders, any instance in which a soldier may 
fail to join at Agra in time to move with 
the party to which he may belong. 

7. Commanding officers of corps from 
which men aie about to proceed on leave, 
are to take care that every one is made 
acquainted with the date on which he is 
required to qiut his house, in order to 
reach Agia at the appointed lime; and 
the calculation for this purpose is to be 
made as noai ly as possible, so as to allow 
the individual one day for every sixteen 
miles from his home to the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous. 

8. It is to be considered a general rule 
throughout the service, that men returning 
from furlough, who, from having over- 
marched themselves, arrive in a debilitated 
state, rendering their admission into hospi- 
tal necessary, shall continue on the same 
allowances as if absent on leave, until 
they return to their duty perfectly reco- 
vered. 

NEW MEDICAL CODE, 

Fort William , March 26, 1838.— The 
Hon. the President in Council having op- 
proved of a compilation of orders for the 
conducUif the medical department of the 
Bengal army, hereby establishes the same 
as a Code of Regulations for the guidance 
of all corps and departments to which it 
relates. 

The Hon. the President in Council is 
pleased to annul and to declare to be ab- 
rogated, from and after the 30th April 
next, all existing regulations militating 
against any part of the code now esta- 
blished. 

MEDICAL ETIQUETTE. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, April 4, 1838.— 
An unfortunate occurrence at Deyrah, 
which took place in January last, in which 
the conduct of the medical officers at Mus- 
soorie and Deyrah were implicated, has 
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led to a voluminous correspondence being 
laid before the Commander-in-chief. 

In that correspondence is an official let- 
ter from Lieut- Col. Young, conveying 
the sentiment following, as from the 
medical officer at Deyrah : — 

“ He has no objection to attend A, or 
any other patient of B’s (the medical 
officer at Mussoorie), under the customary 
rules of etiquette ; but it is usual on such 
occasions for the medical adviser in atten- 
dance on the patient to call in further aid 
himself, should the case demand it ; as 
no request* coming from friends, can be 
attended to, without the probability of 
giving offence.” 

The doctrine, based on medical eti- 
quette, that the friends of an invalid cal- 
ling on a medical officer tor the aid of his 
skill, cannot be attended to by an officer 
of the Hon. Company’s service, unless 
called on through the medical officer i with 
whose practice, or success, those friends 
are perhaps dissatisfied), appeared to the 
Commander-in-chief to be opposed to 
reason and sense. 

He therefore caused reference to be 
made to the Medical Board, for their sen- 
timents on the case. 

The following paragraph, in the leply of 
the Medical Board, accoids exactly with 
his Excellency’s opinions; and he pub- 
lishes it, for the future guidance ot medi- 
cal officers, and for the special attention 
ol those who were parties in the nansac- 
tion under consideration. “ II the word 
‘etiquette’ imply only complimentary cere- 
mony or forms ot intercourse, it has on 
this occasion been very improperly used 
by medical offieeis, with reference to the 
sei ions duties of their profession, which 
demand that the welfare of a patient 
should ever be paramount to all 01 dinury 
feelings ami consideiations.” 

His Excellency directs, that the latter 
part of this quoted paragraph may be 
carefully attended to ; and that “lules of 
etiquette” may not again be advanced in 
extenuation of any medical neglect. 

CHANGE IN DHFSS. 

Head- Quarters, Simla , April 5. 1838. 
—In promulgating to the army thelollow- 
ing oxtiact of a military letter from the 
lion, the Comt of Directois, dated 20th 
Dec. 1837, his Exe. the Commander-in- 
chief directs thcstiictest conformity to the 
changes m di ess therein anthorized. — 

8. “ We authorize the use of the gold 
strap on the shoulder of the blue frock- 
coat, for officers of infantry, as recently 
introduced into her Majesty’s service. 

9. “ The introduction of the blue frock- 
coat for native officers, and of gaiters for 
the sepoys, we are of opinion, would en- 
tail an unnecessary expense upon the 
troops, and we desuc, tlmt the use of 
these articles be forbidden accordingly.” 


■Calcutta. [A #0 . 

A description of the shoulder-strap now 
sanctioned is subjoined for general guid- 
ance. 

Shoulder-straps— bh\e cloth, faced round 
with lace of the established regimental 
pattern, with metal crescent ; the strap 
to be attached to the coat by brass tongue 
and gold lace binder. The different ranks 
of field officers to be distinguished by the 
crown and star. Officers of grenadier 
companies to have a silver grenade with- 
in the crescent; officers of light infantry 
companies to have the bugle within the 
crescent. 

soldiers’ libraries. 

Head- Quarters, Simla , April 5, 1838. 
— Under instructions from Government, 
his Exc. the Coinmander-in-ehiel is 
pleased to direct officers commanding 
European corps and detachments, in which 
“soldiers’ libraries” have been established, 
to lorwaid annually to the adjutant-gene- 
ral ot the army, on the 1st July, a report 
on the state of their respective libraries, 
tor communication to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors ; and they are required, at 
the same time, to state what advantages 
may appear to them to have attended 
their institution. 

COMFORTS Kill SOLDIERS ON BOARD 
TRANSPORT**’. 

Head- Quarters, Simla , April 5, 1838. 
— Senons neglects, or omissions, hav- 
ing omitted on the cmbaikation of 
II. M. 1 1th Light Dragoons, and the in- 
valids ot the season 1837, at Calcutta, 
his Exe. the Commander-in-chief directs 
attention to he paid to the 385th page of 
the Regulations and Orders of the Army, 
1st June 1837, and to the following 
pages to 4*0(5. 

His Exc. orders that all parts of those 
Regulations which are capable of being 
applied to her Majesty’s troops arriving 
at, or depaiting from, any port in the 
Ea«t- Indies, maybe so applied as they 
would be u in any port of the United 
Kingdom.” 

It appears to have been a practice in 
Calcutta to make the inspection of the 
“ medical comforts” for the use of sick 
and convalescent soldiers, at the stores of 
the Commissariat Department. 

This is forbid ; and every article allow- 
ed to the soldiers, is to be inspected on 
board the transports ; so that it may n°t 
again occur that ships go to sea without 
hammocks, or the comforts which are 
granted to the soldiers. 

ALLOWANCES OF QUEEN’S OFFICERS. 

Fart- William, April 9, 1839. -Tlie 
Hon the President in Council is pl^ 
to direct, that the allowances of officers 
of her Majesty’s service removed from 
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one presidency to another, shall, up to 
the (lute of their departure from the pre- 
sidency at which they are serving, he 
governed by the regulations of that pre- 
sidency, and subsequently by those of the 
presidency to which they are transferred 
—General Orders Governor-general, No. 
150, of 25th July 1836, are in conse- 
quence cancelled. 

RESIDENT IN SINDE. 

Political Department, Simla , April 20, 
1838. —A treaty having been ratified by 
their Highnesses the Ameers of Sinde, 
providing for the reception of a British 
Resident in their territories, the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general of India 
lms been pleased to direct the following 
airangements : — 

Col. H. Pottingcr to be Resident in Sinde. 

Capt. P- M. Melvill, 7th regt. Bombay N. I., 
to be assistant to the Resident m Sinde, ordinarily 
stationed at llydrabad, and to be British agent 
for the navigation of the lower course of the 
Indus. 


triennial visitation or THE lord 
BISHOP. 

Ecclesiastical. — May 1, 1838. — Notice 
is hereby given, that the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta pm poses to hold his biennial 
visitation at the cathedial, on the Ctli day 
of July next, and afterwards to visit and 
confirm at the several places billowing, 
within Ins loidslnp’s diocese, viz. . — 
Singapore, Malacca, Penang, Moulmein, 
and Chittagong, and at any intoi mediate 
places reqimuig his lordship’s presence. 

The other parts of the diocese will, on 
the bishop’s return, be visited by bis 
lonlship. 

In the mean time, it is requested, that 
the lespectivc ministers and chaplains at 
the places mentioned, as well as ot the 
mtei lor stations, within the diocese, will 
piepare ami examine candidates for con- 
tinuation. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Sec. 

Mnrrh 2(1. Mr. John Fitzpatrick, to charge of 
it venue surveyof northern division of Cuttack, 
with powers of a deputy lolleotor under Reg. I\. 
of nut, for special and exclusive duty of deciding 
boundary disputes within limits of his operations as 
surveyor. 

'27. Mr. E.Wilmot to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Uoolundshuhur, during absence of Mr. 
Tierney on leave. 

ylpi il 2. Mr. G. F. Edmonstone to conduct revi- 
sion of settlements under Reg. IX. of 1A'13, from 
Rt April, and to be employed for present in dis- 
trict of Allahabad. 

Mr. A. P. Currie to officiate as judge of 
Et.iwah 

Mr. T. R. Davidson to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Benares. 

10. Mr. G. G. Mackintosh to be joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of Purneah. 

Mr. S. J. Becher, officiating joint magistrate, to 
take charge of offices of magistrate and collector 
( ’f Futtehpoor, and to act m those capacities till 
Mr. Armstrong rejoins his station. 

„ Mr. J. (.’.Wilson, with reference to his app. of 
aOthAug, loati to be joint magistrate and deputy 


M r. H . Unwin to officiate as deputy collector for 
investigation of claims to hold lands exempt from 
payment of revenue in Agra division, during ab- 
sence of Mr. C.W. Kinloek on leave. 

Mr.W. Muir to be an assistant under commU- 
sioner of Allahabad division. 

Mr. M. R. dubbins to be joint magistrate and 
deputy collector of Muttra; but to continue to 
officiate with powers of a joint magistrate and 

S uty collector in charge of Ferozepoor Pergun- 
s of Goorgaon district, till further orders. 

Mr. E. F. Tyler to be magistrate and collector 
of Mynpoory, to have effect from date on which 
Mr. A. Gumming embarked for Europe. 

Mr. M. F. Muir to exercise powers of a joint 
magistrate and deputy collector at Mynpoory. 

M r. G. H. M. Alexander to be joint magistrate 
and deputy col'ector of Allahabad. 

II. *»urg !). Richardson to be supernumerary 
assistant to Commissioner of Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces, ami to have medical charge of Talayu 
Corps reiently raised at Moulmein. 

12 Mr. J. Brewster to be a deputy collector for 
investigation of claims to hold lands exempt from 
payment of revenue in districts of Bareilly and 
Shahjehanpore. 

Mr. F. S. II ead to exercise powers of a joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector at Cawnpoor. 

14. Baboo Rae Purusmth Bose, principal sud- 
deramecn, West Ilurdwan, to he a principal sud- 
der nmeen m East Burdwan, v. Mr. Dumoulin dec. 

Moulavio Abdool Majid, principal Midder ameen 
In Chittagong, to be a principal sudder ameen in 
West Burdwan. 

Moul.ivie Mahommed Fyz Khan to be a princi- 
pal sudder ameen m Zillah Chittagong. 

Baboo Ram Lochun Chose to be a sudder ameen 
m Zillah Tipperah. 

Moulivie Mohummud Khoorshed to be addi- 
tional principal sudder ameen in Zillah Mymun- 
singh. 

Mi. \. Campbell, m.p., to be assistant to resi- 
dent at Nepal, v. Mr. Ross Bell. 

17. Il.iboo llurreepcrshad Sem to be deputy col- 
lector under Reg. IX. of 1833, in Balasorc. 

Baboo llurmohun Roy to be ditto ditto under 
ditto in ditto. 

20. Lieut. Robert Mathison, 6th N.I., to be a 
revenue surveyor in Cuttack, with powers of a 
deputy collector under Reg. IX. of 1833, for spe- 
cial and exclusive duty of deciding boundary dis- 
putes within limits of his operations as «urveyor. 

24. Mr. J. Marley to be deputy collector under 
Reg. IX. of 11133 m Patna. 

Raboo Degumber Mitter to be ditto ditto under 
ditto m ditto, from 10th Dec last. 

Mr. J. Matleod to be ditto ditto under ditto in 
Shahabad, from 1st Jan. last. 

Mr. G. Dixon to be ditto ditto under ditto in 
ditto, from 1st Jan. last. 

Moulavic Shakawut Ally to be ditto ditto under 
ditto in Sarun, from 1st Jan. last. 

Mr. L. 11. Bollard to be ditto ditto under ditto 
xn ditto, from 28th Dec. last. 


Capt. N. Fowls, assistant to the general superin- 
tendent of the operation* for the suppression of 
Thuggee in the Moorshedabad division, made over 
charge of the office to Capt. J.Whiteford on the 
3d April. 

Mr. II. Swetcnham, the agent to the Govemor- 
genrral at Furruckabad, reported his having re- 
sumed charge* of the agency on the 14th March. 

Mr. H. Stokes, superintendent of the Nuggur 
division, delivered over charge of his office on the 
22d Feb. to Capt. A. Macleod. 

Mr.W. Adam resumed charge as clerk to the 
Committee for Controlling the Expenditure of 
Stationery, from 1st April. 

Comet C. G. Fagan, assistant to the agent and 
the commissioner in the Saugor and Nurbudda 
territories, has been permitted to resign hJs ap- 
pointment from the 5th Feb. last. 

Mr. T. P. Biscoe, of the civil service, attached 
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to the North-Western Provinces, reported his re- 
turn to this presidency from sea on tne 6th April. 

Messrs. C.Whltmore and W. Trevor Taylor, of 
the civil service, reported their return to this pre- 
sidency from England on the 29th April. 

Mr.W. Young having exceeded the period with- 
in which, under the orders of the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, he ought to have qualified himself 
for the public service by proficiency in two of the 
native languages, has been ordered to return to 
England; date 25th April 1838. 

Furloughs, Sfc . — April 10. Mr. II. Rose to visit 
the hills, for seven months, for health.— Mr. E. 
H. C. Monckton, leave till 1st Jan. next, forpur- 

S ose of proieeding to the hills, for health — 18. 

Ir. Ilenry Walters, a furlough of the past season. 
— 21. Lieut. H Siddons, revenue surveyor in Chit- 
tagong, absence for six weeks, on priv itc affairs. — 
25. Mr. I). Pringle’s furlough to Europe, granted 
on 1st Nov. last, cancelled at his own request. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 31. The Rev. Mr. Brooke to officiate as 
junior chaplain of Cawnpore. 

The Rev. Mr. Eteson to officiate as assistant 
chaplain at Benares and Chunar. 

(The above appointments to have effect till close 
of next rainy season, and are so f.ir m modifica- 
tion of orders of 17th Feb.) 

May 1. The Rev. James Whitting, chaplain of 
Meerut, to be a surrogate for granting episcopal 
licenses of marriage at Meerut, in room of the 
Rev. J, C. Proby, returned to Europe. 

Mr.W H. Abbott, registrar of the Archdeaconry 
of Calcutta, resumed charge of his duties on the 
14th April. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

(By the Governor-general). 

Simlah, April 3, 1838. — (’apt. D. Thompson, 
56th N 1., senior deputy assist, adj. gen., to tie an 
assist- adj. gen. of division, v. Bayldon, who has 
been permitted to retire from service. 

Capt.W. G. Cooper, 7lst N I., a major of bri- 
gadeou cstab., and officiating as deputy assist, adj. 
gen., to be a deputy assist, adj. gen. of division, 
v. Thompson. 

Capt. and Brev. Maj. C. E. Davis, 58th N.I., to 
be major of brigade at Barrackpore, v. Cooper, 
during period his regt. may be serving at tiiat 
station. 

April 10.— Major C. J. C. Davidson, of engi- 
neers, to be executive engineer to 0th or Allahabad 
division of public works. 

Lieut. Hugh Fraser, executive engineer Mhow 
division, to be executive engineer to 7th or Cawn- 
pore division of public works, but to remain at 
Mhow until work on which he is at present en- 
gaged is completed. 

Lieut. J. N. Sharp, in charge of 7th or Cawn- 
pore division, to be executive engineer to Mhow 
division of public works, but to remain at Cawn- 
pore till relieved by Lieut. Fraser. 

Apt il 16.— Assist. Surp. J. S. Login, m.d., app. to 
medical charge of Residency at Lucknow, during 
absence of Assist. Surg. W. Stevenson, who has ob- 
tained leave to proceed to the hills ; date 9th April. 

April 20.— Assist. Surg. G. E. Christopher, 2d 
L.C., app. to medical duties of civil station of 
Meerut. 


(By the President in Council). 

Fort William, Apnl 16, 1038. —Lieut. Thomas 
Dixon, 43d N.I., to have rank of Capt. by brevet, 
from 13th April 1838. 

Lieut. Herbert Appcrley, 6th N.I., app. to 
chargeof Khoorda Paik Company, during absence 
of Capt. J. Drummond, provided his corps shall 
remain so long at Cuttack. 

Assist. Surg. E. V. Davies placed at disposal of 
Deputy Governor of Bengal for medical duties of 
civil station of Bancoorah. 


- Calcutta . [Aug, 

Assist. Surg. John Arnott, m.d., placed at dis- 
posal of Government of Bengal, for purpose of 
being app. to temporary charge of medical duties 
of civil station of Gowalparah. 

April 23.— HHth N.L Ens. George Dalson to be 
licut., from lfith April 1838, v. Lieut, F. B. Lard- 
ner resigned the service. 

Lieut. William Anderson, 59th N.I,, to have rank 
of capt. by brevet, from 2 1st April 1838. 

April 30 — 41 st N.I. Ens. S. J. Saunders to be 
licut., from 22d April 1838, v. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. Win. Tritton dec. 


(By the Commander-in-chief). 

Head-Quarters, April 2, 1838. —The following 
division orders confirmed :— 2d-Lieut A. C. Hut- 
chinson to act as adj, to left wing 2d bat. artillery, 
v. Tnnbrell app. to horse artillery; date Sirhind, 
24tli March.— Assist. Surg. G. E. Christopher, 2d 
L.C., to have temporary medical charge of gaol* 
hospital, Jio., at Meerut; date 1st March. 

Surg. C. Mottiey removed from 2/th to 3d N.I. 

April 5.— ('apt. A. Stewart, of European Regt , 
in « barge of recruits for that corps, to proceed on 
to Cawnpore with Capt. Thompson’s detachment 
of (juccn’s troops, and Assist. Surg. J. Smyth, 
m.d., to continue to afford medical aid to the 
party; date Allahabad 25th March. 

Cornet F. W. Drummond, recently brought on 
cffHtive strength, posted to 8th L.C., and directed 
to join. 

Assist. Surg. G. llae to do duty under superin- 
tending surgeon at Barrackpore. 

Apnl fi —Assist. Surg. R. Marshall, m.d., app. 
to medical charge of staff and artillery details at 
Berhampore, from date of departure of 65th N.I.} 
date loth March. 

Capt.W. MacGeorge, deputy judge adv. gen. of 
Saugor division, to otfiuate as deputy judge ad. 
vocate-general to Meerut division, during absence 
on leave, of Capt. Weston, or until further orders] 

Apnl 10.— 2d-I.icut.F. Turner, 2d brigade horse 
artillery, to receive charge from Capt. Deninss of 
remounts for horse artillery and native cavalry at 
Kurnaul, and to proceed with them to that sta- 
tion; date Meerut 21st March. 

Apnl II.— Capt.W. F. Beatson, 54th regt., tc 
act as deputy judge adv. gen to Meerut division, 
during absence, on leave, of Capt. Weston, until 
arrival of Capt. MacGeorge ; date 29th March. 

Apnl 12.— Ens. C. T. Chamberlain to do duty 
with 57th N.I., at Barrackpore. 

April 13.— The following removals and postings 
made in Regt. of Artillery :— Capt. C. Grant from 
3d corps. 5tn bat. to 4th comp. 3d bat.— Capt. J. 
Turton (new prom.), on furl., to 1st tr. 3d brigade 
horse artillery. 

Apnl 18. Assist. Surg. T. Smith, m.d., 8th I. C., 
to proceed to Ghazeepore, and do duty with H.M. 
44th regt.; date 9th April. 

The following removals and postings made in 
Regt. of Artillery:— Capt. T. Sanders from 2d 
comp. 6th bat. to 3d comp. 2d bat. ; Capt. T. 
Hickman from 3d comp. 2d bat. to 1st comp. 3d 
bat. ; Capt. A. Abbott trom lBt comp. 3d bat. to 2d 
comp 6th bat.; Lieut. V. Eyre from 3d comp. 1st 
bat. to 1st tr. 2d brigade horse artillery. 

Apnl 19.— Lieut. C. I. Harrison to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 65th N.I., during absence, on 
duty, of Lieut.Whiteford, date 27th March. 

The appointment, on 9th March, of Ens. J* S. 
Knox, 42d, to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 26th 
N.I., cancelled at his request. 

Examination.— Ens. W. H. Oakes, of the 45th 
N.I,, having been declared by the examiners of the 
College of Fort William to be qualified for the du- 
ties of interpreter, is exempted from further exa- 
mination. 


Permitted toResign the Service.— April 16. Lieut, 
F. B. Lardtier, 58th N.I., at his own request. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe .- April 23. Maj. Charles Hamilton. 
22d N.L, on private affairs.— 30. Brev. Capt. Jo™ 1 
Bracken, 29tn N.L, for health. 
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To Maui ittus . — April 16. Assist. Sure T A 
for' health. ° f Hoo S hl »- for fout'ml'thl' 

™ Smgapam -April 23. Cant. N. Lowis 636 
N.I.* for six months, for health — v™ A n 

Fns 1 J P V'» f r fi ! P months, for health.— ,m 
months, fo^heakh?’ 38th Madra * NJ * for Cl £ ht 

HER MAJESTY’S FORCEPS 

SffSSSSSr 

Wyld to be licut., v. Jones prom.; all 3d Aprii 

3d Foot. Lieut. Donald Stewart to be cant-iin 
without purch. v. Cannae dec.; and Ens Ktc? 
Browne to be lieut. without purrh v Stewart 
prom.; both 3d Apul 1»38.-Ens. W. D Hiltoi/ 

Mit- ,o •» »• " ;a 

m Foot. Km. T). M. Bethune to be lieut with 
out purch., v. Cook dec., 21st Match l5 
Mi Vat*. Ens. the Hon. K. J. W. Forester to lx- 

A“iS h °"‘ PUreh " v - «Mrr, i ;ean"de,r,'° B Ih 

:m Foot. T.ieut. Ft, D. Wrrge to be cant bv 
purch v. Spencer, whoretnes; and En/ Words* 
worth Smith to be licut. by purch., v. WorLe 
prom., both 2»lh March l«.j«. k 

Jf««A29.-Lieut. Col. Richard England, kh 

jssa 2 c 

tu^of adj.; date 20th March. 
uen!-!w!f JV. Ste ™ rt > 3d Buffs, In conse- 


JMTSSiJhBB- JS-.u^S 

Margaret p m nal, Moms’, from 'crSoc^'K > 
Baxter, from Greennrk o weenotK , forth, 

tj-oin London. 8. Indian Oak, Rayne, from Maun- 

Departurcs from Calcutta. 

r0\ F 1 ?} L ? 5 ‘n Je *y?’ Aul(i . f° r Penang 27. At l ns 

London/ 01 Bourb ‘> n -MA v 0. Rolalts, Sfder, fo^ 

Sailed f 1 om Saugor. 

<-»I»a>id I.on,lon.-2a. jL, n S,b (mHom 

mmimm 
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,mV.t ; , „ °(uwarc, *1 Units, in conse- 

1 u,, l L> °f death of (.'apt. C’armae, to perform du- 

inastcr [ n u y C ter ’ during further db! ' enc ‘ ? of Pay- 


ha \ in ? ^turned from leave of 
H«omrl^- rt t“ lnei1 , the dutlc ‘ h of the limitary 
retary to his Lxc. the Commander-in-chief. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Tn Fnglan d.~ M arc b 2[). Lieut. U. Boyd, 54th 
f-r health h _AprjI 12< El - liouglas/dist K, 

kl'i^rT^V 0 ' G - S Iceman, 30th F., 
of Bengal) h “' th "‘ lso “ ^1“ ‘' r “- 

I'SUttolIeu,! Mo c ^r";K f“ 1Cj ° n U,h 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival i tn the River. 

14 ‘ Lawrence, Gill, from Liverpool- 
Fool 7 hur S' n ; from Philadelphia.- 15 

Ibcev 'frn^}'J TOm Bosto, ' : H .C. steamer Ganges, 
fro«?('hte n J' b M'Kinnon, 

—17 jp ’ LliMbcth » Thaddens, from Rangoon 
M' ill Boston.— 18 Hindoo, 

t><»n Live So P ,V wi P0 ? > V "' t0ry ' Blakole y 

rrij.fr , Lussorah Merchant, Mon- 

CS' l0l,ar L Twn '- 21 . Attaran, Smith, 
Pool; Pre&Tw Gl ? ham ’ from Lner ' 

<h r>ebon P^i! 1 * H £ th, 72^J from Mauritius.— 22. 
H' l ft Kenrish, from Batavia and Pa- 
J{ ‘£wd ivt n r °r' ( roz,er > from Madras. — 24. 


toCl' IV, 1 '' s «ln'o«er!i:5 llte' 

lmniis, marriages, and 

DEATHS. 

MIRTHS. 

jkt£ My ° rco, - Thack - 

24. At Delhi, the lady of (/apt. Graham, assistant 
a°son. 1Cra 8upennte,1<kllt Thuggee department, of 

30. At Bislinauih, Assam, the lady of Lieut 
John Times, Artillery, of a daughter. * 

sem ,' ist l c”ZFT£„: th ° “ y uf Cai>l - J - A - 

rt A n-fh i' crut ’ the o ,ad y of CharIes Havelock, 
Esq., loth Lancers, of a .laughter, 
b. Atchirra Poonjee, the lady of W. Lewln Esa 

invalid estab., of a son (since dead). * 

ofl toighter”’ " ,e '‘“ ly of Capt - f ree - *-C, 
~ Mrj 1 : j°hn Watson, of a daughter. 

J. At 1 ultoopoor factory, the wife of Mr. Edw. 
F. Grccnway, of a son. 

11. Mrs. James Black, of a son. 
of fdJught^ hly - .'“■y W. 11. Belli, Esq., 

of'adHugluer. tta ' t '' ela,ly0, Col. Cheap*. 
14. Mrs. J. Davidson, of a son. 

Ni. A of ”, tugK: lh0 Iady of L ' i,pt - Gnffl "' 2 «" 

16. At Calcutta, the lady of H. G. Martindell 
Esq., attorney-at-law, of a son (since dead) * 

k^'of a d^h'IS '' th ° Wife ° f Mr ' J ' F - Dk “- 

7 Mr s- dofm Hammerdinger, of a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of J. LowL Esq., 
civil service, of a son. q 

lo 7 At Bunhar factory, Tirhoot, the lady of 
James Cosscrat, Esa., of a son. 3 

4 * Mrs. J. Carbery, of a son. 


" Jakutta, J. v aruery, or a son. 

— At Cnanderndgore, the wife of Mr. D. E. Ro- 
drigues, of a daughter. 

20. At Chowgatchie, near Jessore, the lady of G. 
R. J. Meares, Esq,, of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore, the wife of Mr. W. B. Tytler, 
superintending engineer, of a daughter. 

S’jS’fias'a^sr&v^ 

SiUdL-lphiaanU Ni.tdias.-.'gJ. " l0 ^ At u “™ k P or '. Mm. J. C. nob&toon, of a 


Ji ‘h rout \v«L V v lu *' e G trom Madras 24. 

JohnsS from Penan 5'~ 26 ' ^ovety, 

<‘ ( xla, from t 7^ wn ’“‘ 29 ' Samten*, Na- 

don. frn,7 “P 11 tannanore; Burong, Gor- 
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25. Mrs, Thomas Black, of a daughter. 

26. At Monghyr, the lady of George Battye, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Thomas Brae, Esq., 

Of a daughter. _ 

27. At Patna, the lady of J. S Dumerguc, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

28. At Ghazeepore, the lady of Lieut. T. A. 
Souter, H.M. 44th regt., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. Thomas E. Mullins, of a son. 

2}). In Fort William, the lady of Major Moun- 
tain, Cameronians, of a daughter. 

— At Chandernagore, the wife of Mr. W.Wilson, 
school-master, of a daughter. 

May 1. At Benares, the lady of A. P. Currie, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter 

2. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. L. Carrau, of a son. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of F. J. Halliday, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

& At Calcutta, the lady of A. D. Kemp, Esq., 
attorney-at-law, of a son. 

— Mrs. R. Z. Slurcore, of a daughter. 


MARR1AGFS. 


April 8. At Cawnpore, Mr. Frederick Jacobi to 
Miss Powers. 

Hi At Calcutta, Mr. William E. Middleton to 
Miss Mary AnnFrisby. 

18. At Calcutta, (’apt. Pierre Rfal to Amalie 
Aulmieau nei Duval 

— At Calcutta, Mr. J. U. Counsell, assistant, 
custom-house, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Maekertoon Carapiet. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. Mark Thornhill Wade to 
Miss Louisa Isabella Bastard. 

25. At Calcutta, Joseph Welsh, Fsq., to Garnet 
Mary, second daughter of J. M. Dove, Esq. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. R. Norris, an assistant m 
the Suddor Dcwanny Adawlut, to Mis. C. Stewart. 

30. At Calcutta, W. S. Betts, Esq., H.M. 26th 
or Cameronians, to \nna Margaret , third daugh- 
ter of the late Joseph Thompson, Esq., indigo 
planter. 

May 1. Arthur Newberry to Louisa Lcroux. 

2, At Calcutta, Mr. Felix Hyde Hart to Miss 


Anna Maria Pinto. 

8. At Calcutta, Edward Taylor Trevor, Kmj , of 
the civil service, to Catherine Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col. John Hunter, 

B.N I. 

Lately. At Dum-Dum, Mr. William Watson to 
MrB. E. Morrison, matron of the Female Hospital. 


DEATHS. 

March 2’]. At Delhi, of cholera, Mr. C. Whit- 
more, under master of the Agra College, aged 24. 

April l. At Meerut, Frederick, fourth soil of 
Major Hoggan, 53d regt. N.I. 

2. At Chlrra, Maria Julia, wife of James Daven- 
port, Esq., m.d., assistant-surgeon. 

4. At Meerut, Mr. H. Robins, of H.M. lfith 
Lancers, aged 26. 

7. At Agra, of cholera, Me-srs. J. and H. Babe- 
neau, witnm a few hours of each other. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. T. B. Kirk, aged 27. 

10. At Tipperah, of small-pox, Mr James Mar- 
tinelly, assistant in the office of the civil and ses- 
sion judge, aged 25 

13. At Nusseerabad, in her 5ftth year, Mrs. 
Birch, lady of Lieut. Col. R. Birch, and daughter 
of the late Lieut. Col Frederick 

~ At Agra, Mr. John Tomlin, aged 32. 

14. At Chittagong, after a few hours’ illness, 
George Doucett, Esq., aged 53. 

15. At Bauleah, on his return from Allahabad, 
whither he had proceeded on a treasure party, 
Lieut. George Shairp, 15th regt. N.I. , aged 26. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Skelton, aged 53. 

16. At Agra, Capt. Henry T. llaban, 47th regt. 
N.I., of cholera. 

17. At Calcutta, Sarah, wife of Mr. C. C. Rabc- 
holm, assistant to the salt agent of the 24-Pergun- 
nahs, aged 27. 

— Of cholera, Assist. Surg. Robertson, H.M. 
49th Foot, in medical charge of H.M. 9th regt 
He had been unwell for several days, but had lat- 
terly got better, and dined at the mess the even- 
ing previous to his decease. 

18. At Calcutta, Louise, wife of Capt. John 
Bracken, 29th regt. N.I., aged 25. 

19. At Calcutta, Miss Caroline Loqlsa Comyn, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. Col. P. T. 
Comyn, Bengal army, agpd 18. 


— At Calcutta, of small-pox, Mr. N. T. Boye- 
sen, e’dest son of the late Cant. Boyesen, of , Se- 
ra rn pore. and lately an examiner in ihe Revenue 
Board Office, aged ,30. 

2o. At Cuttack, offer an illness of four days, 
from a fever caught in the Mofussil, J. (2. PrR. 
chard, Esq , assistant to the salt agent. 

— At Saugor, Capt. Henry Clerk, of the 3d bri- 
gade Artillery. 

— At Calcutta, of chohra, Mary, wife of Mr. 
John Coles, aged 67. 

22. At Calcutta, of typhus fever, aged .30, Mr. 
J. H. Suwerkrop, the gentleman who lately sub- 
mitted to the public a plan lor lighting Calcutta 
with gas Mr. Suwerkrop had been induced to 
come to India, in company with Mr. Homeman, 
in the hone of being employed as engineer to the 
Saugor Railway Company, and as he possessed 
very considerable talents as ail engineer and me- 
chanic, there is no doubt, had he been spared, 
Calcutta would, in some shape or other, have 
reaped the benefit of his skill —Mnelishrmn. 

— At Benares of bilious fever, Brev. Capt. Wm, 
Tritton, 41st iegt. N.I. 

— At Calcutta, of small pox, Mr. W111. Rind, 
preventive officer, custom-house, aged 25. 

23. At Calcutta, Julia, wile of Capt. R. Ed- 
wards, of the country sen ice, aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, Henry Fuller King, Esq., of the 
firm of Hodgkinson, Schlatter, and Co., aged 3{. 

— Mrs. Anne Punt/ding, in her (LM year. 

25 At Benares, Maj.Gen. Clements Browne, 0 n., 
commanding the division. The gallant major- 
general, it appears, h.ul be-m ailing for a few days, 
Horn a bilious attack, which eventually proved 
fatal. 


— At Calcutta, of cholera, A. E. Dobbs, Esq,, 
Master in Equity, Supreme Court, aged 37. 

— At Agia, the Rev Geo. Ward, aged, 1*1. 

— At R ijpoor, at the foot of the hills north of 
Deyrah, Mrs. Edward Tierney, of small-pox. 

26. At Calcutta, George DaCosta, Esq., aged 67. 

28. At Midnapore, Mrs. T. Jones, aged 2‘>. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs Anna Nicholas, relict ot 
the late Mr. Nicholas, aged 82. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Hulm, aged 35. 

29. At Calcutta, Anna Maria, wife of the Re\. 
J. H. Morrison, aged 24 

30. Of < holct a, near Kotnh, Tacut.W. k, Briggs, 
74th regt. N L, diplomatic assistant at the I!cm- 
dency of llajpoouna, second son of T. F. Briggs, 
Esq., of Somerset-place, London. 

— At Calcutta. Eliza Danversc, widow of the 
late Mr. J. H, Else, ILC. marine, aged 24. 

Mai/ 2. Mr. Robert Thomson, aged 37. 

3. At Calcutta, Mr. D. F.Wood, aged 18. 

— At Fort William, Mrs. Mountain, lady of 
Major Mountain, H.M. 20th, or Cameronians. 

— At Calcutta, of cholera, John, eldest son of 
Mr. John Pereira, aged 12. 

5. At Calcutta, .if cholera, Mr. Phillip Robam, 
of the preventive service, aged 27- 

— At Calcutta, Master W. M. Seagrove, aged 
16. He was drowned whilst bathing with some nl 
his school-lellows in a tank. 

7. At Calcutta, Miss Betsy Crips, aged 20. 

8. At Calcutta, Martha, wife of Thomas Kidder 

Crosby, Esq., aged 23. , , 

Uiteht. At Kumaul, Lieut. W F. Shakespcar, 
of H.M. 13th regt. of Light Infantry. 

— At Angoorah, about twenty-two cos fi'°*n h ,> 

tah, Lieut. J. G. B. Patent, 47th regt. N.I. 
unfortunate and promising young officer was pro- 
ceeding on leave to see his brother at Necmuu , 
and met his death by the accidental discharge o> 
a fowling-piece, in his own hands. The. cnarg 
shattered tne left aide of the head, and causi Ml in- 
stant death. The body was sent m to Kotah, amj 
interred under the directions of the political age 
at that place. , .. . M 

— Professor Gheasooden, of the Madressa 
Persian College of Calcutta. 


jWa&ra** 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

OFFICERS REMAINING AT MADRAS AFTER 
RETURNING FROM EUROPE OR SEA. 

Head Quartern, Choultry W»». 

17, 1838. The Commander-in-cniet <*** 
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sires it to be understood, that the G. O. 
C. C. of the 9th January J830, allowing 
officers the period of one month on their 
return from Europe or sea to remain at 
Madras for the purpose of equipping them- 
selves, is not applicable to officers whose 
coips are stationed at the Presidency, St. 
Thomas’ Mount, and Palaveram, who 
will join their respective coips immedi- 
ately on appearing in Government orders 
as rc-admittcd on the strength of the 
army. 

MFDICAI. AID. 

Fort St. George , May I, 1838. — In 
assimilation to the practice in Bengal, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to extend, henceforth, the benefit 
of medical aid in garrison, and in the field, 
to all classes of followers permanently or 
tempoiarily receiving pay from the Go- 
vernment. 

The consolidated salaries of civil and 
military medical officers are dcelaied to 
include remuneration lot medical assist- 
ant c to all persons ot the above descrip- 
tion, except in cases wheie head money is 
claimable tor extra duty, when followers 
in receipt ol public pay, lmt not heretofore 
considered entitled to medical aid, will he 
included by medical officers in then pre- 
sent states, and head money drawn ac- 
cordingly. 

r ay or SC UMIAKS. 

Fort St. George , May 1, 1838. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that subadars promoted 
consequent on the new organization of 
the corps of Sappers and Miners, shall re- 
ceive the same pay and batta as subadars 
ot miantry, and in calculating seivice to 
entitle them to admission into the second 
and first classes, and shall be permitted to 
reckon the periods they may have served 
ns jemadar in the corps. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Apt il 1(1. Lieut. Braddoek, non-effective cstab., 
to be treasurer of Monegar Choultry, in room ot 
Mr. A. F. Bruce resigned. 

24. George Bird, Esq., to act as second judge of 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for Wes- 
tern Division, during absence of Mr. Vaughan on 
other duty. (This app. has since been ram died . 

■I. C. Scott, Esq., to act as judge and criminal 
judge of Canaia. (Since camelled). 

-7- P. H. Strombom, Esq., to act as third judge 
of Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit m Cen- 
tre Division, during employment of Mr. W. D. 
Davis on other duty. (Since cancelled;. 

W. r.Ogilvie,Esq.,to act as collector and magis- 
trate of Tnchmopoly, during absence ol Mr. Blair 
V‘i leave. 

D. White, Esq., to act as assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Cochin, during absence of 
Mr. (,. h. Greenway on sick cert. 

’L W. Goodwvn, Esq., to act as head-assistant 
to principal collector and magistrate of Malabar, 
during Mr. White’s absence on other duty. 

30. Lieut. Bissett, loth N.I., to discharge duties 
°f postmaster at V chore, during absence, for one 
month, of Mr. Strombom. 
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May 1. H. D. Phillips, Esq,, to act as gcLattfe- 
tant to accountant-general, during absence of Mr. 
Dumergue on sick leave. 

Capt. D. Babington, 17th N.I., to act as police 
magistrate, during absence of Capt. Whistler on 
sick cert. 

It. Capt.W. P Macdonald, 4lst N I., to be post- 
master at Secunderabad ; ami Lieut. James Walker, 
II.M. 55th regt., to lie postmaster at Hyderabad ; 
so long as their respective regts. continue to form 
part of Hyderabad Force, or until further orders. 

1 1. J. Bolide, Esq., to act as assistant judge and 
joint criminal nidge of Rajahmundiy, during ab- 
sence of Mr. Thomas, on sick cert. 


Furloughs, S(C. — April 19. W, A. D. Inglis, 
Esq., for eight months, to visit presidency, and 
proceed to sea, tor health.— 24. J. O. Turnbull, 
Esq., accountant-general, leave in extension, till 
(kith .Sept, next, on private affairs.— H. M. Blair, 
Esq., for six weeks, to Oolacamund, onpnvate 
allairs.— G. S. Oreenway, Esq., to sea, tor eighteen 
months, lor health. — F. H. Cromer, Esq., to Eu- 
rope, lor health, with benefit of furlough allow- 
ance. — .1(1. 11. Stokes, F.q., to England, lor health, 
wirh benefit of ditto.— May 1. E. E. Wald, Esq., 
to Neilgherries, foi one month, on private affairs. 
-—May II. T. J. W. Thomas, Esq., leave to Vizaga- 
patam, for three months, for health 

Ml LIT A RY ANOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St.Gtorgr, April P), 11118.— Cadets of In- 
fantry Robert Spence, A. L. Steele, M.T. Kfrench, 
George Emmersou, J. 1). Dale, Wm, Dent, IL O. 
Fleming, II. J Manley, A. F. Place, and VV. E. 1*. 
Wilhton, admitted on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

G. D. Gordon, m.u., admitted on cstab. as an 
assist surg , and directed to do duty under suigeon 
ol General Hospital at presidency. 

A jo >l 24 2d L.C. Cornet W. C. R. Macdonald 

to be (pi. master and interpreter. 

Lienf. Henry Watts, corps of engineers, to act 
as assistant tmivil engineer myth division, during 
absence of Lieut. De Butts, or until further orders. 

(’apt. J. T. bmith, corps of engineers, to take 
charge of office of chief engineer, during absence 
of Lieut. Lake on sick cert., or until furLher orders. 

April 27.~C.i\tt. IL Codrington, 4<>th N.I., to 
act as paymaster 111 Southern division, during ab- 
sent e of Gapt. Douglas. 

May 1. — Cadets of Infantry W. II. Freese, Geo. 
Hare, and J. G. B. Grifhn admitted on estab., and 
piom. to ensigns. 

loth jV.I. Ens. II. Birley to be licut., v. Bu£e 
dec.; date of com. 11th April 1H18. 

Lieut. John Maitland, of artillery, to act as 
aide-de-camp to Bight Hon. the Governor, from 
Pith April 1HJ8, and until further orders. 

Capt. Henry Bower, 52d N.I., to superintend 
construction of road on the Agumball Pass. 

May 4 .— At tiller'/. Lieut. J. II. Gunthorpe, of 
F. troop Horse Artillery, to bcailj. to detailnnent 
of that corps in Mysore, fiom KHh April, from 
which date the app. of Lieut. Cooke, the junior 
stall olheer, will cease. 

4 'oh N.I. Lieut. Richard Crewe to be qu.master 
and interpreter. 

The following officers to have rank of Capt. by 
brevet, from 2d May Lieuts. S. F. Mackenzie, 
2d L C-; T. J. Tajlor, Jth do.; R. S. M. Sprye, 
9th N.I. ; Charles Yates, 4filh do. ; Dashwood 
Mrettill, 2llth do.; H. C. Beevor, 13th do.; J. W. 
Ritkards, 21st do.; E. W. Snow, 24th do. ; W. E. 
Gibb, 14tli do.; J. C. Boulderson, 35th do. ; Ed- 
ward Clutterbuck, 38th do. ; Thomas Cries, 16th 
do.; W, W. Rosa, 17th do.; Benjamin Heyne, 
16th do. ; J. b. Du V cruet, 24th do. ; J. C. Power, 
61st do. 

Assist. Surgs. J. H. Orr and J. A. Reynolds per- 
mitted to enter on general duties of army. 

May 8. — -Lieut. It. Crewe, 45th N.I., permitted 
to resign app. ot adj. to that corps from 4th May. 

May 11.— Assist, burg. James Woodforde, m.d., 
app. to medical charge of zillah of Guntoor. 

(2 I) 
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Head-Quartet, April 16, 1838. — Assist. Sure. 
James Hobson, m d., removed from H.M. 57th 
regt., and posted to 36th N.I. 

April 17.— LleuLCoLW. J. Bradford (late prom.) 
to be considered as having been posted to 36th 
regt. from 13th March 1H38. 

Lieut.Col. A. Tulloch removed from 35th to 6th 
regt. 

April 20.— The following youngofficers (recently 
arrived and promoted! to do duty Ensigns C.W. 
Tulloch with 19th N.I., and to join on its arrival 
at presidency; A. L. Steele, M. T. Ffrench, Geo. 
Emmerson, and .f. D. Dale, with 16th do. ; Wm. 
Dent. H. O. Fleming, H J. Manley, A. F. Place, 
and W. E. P. Welliton, with 24th do.; Robert 
Spence, with 36th do. 

April 25. — Assist. Surg. Grant, M.n., removed 
from 41st, and posted to 42d N.I. 

Lieut. D. T. Thomson, 39th N.I., permitted to 
reside and draw his pay at presidency, until further 
orders. 

May 1. — The following young officers (recently 
admitted and promoted) to do duty Ensigns J. 
G. B. Griffin, with 1st N.I. ; W. 11. Freeze, with 
44th do. ; George Hare, with 19th do., and to 
join on its arrival at presidency. 

Map 3.— Assist. Surg. C. G. E. Ford removed 
from doing duty at General Hospital, to do duty 
with H.M. 55th regt. 

Map 4.— Assist. Surg. Samuel C’ox, of horse bri- 
gade, posted to F. troop of that corps. 

Map 9. — Capt. J. H. Cramer, deputy judge adv. 
gen., posted to I. District, and Capt.Wm. llill anp. 
to act for Capt.Cramer during his absence on other 
duty. 

The services of Lieut. R. Cannan, 4ftth N.I., 
have been placed at the disposal of the Supreme 
Government. 

Permitted to Rcfndr, <$c.— April 27. Lieut. 1). T. 
Thomson, 39th N.I., at presidency, and draw his 
pay until further orders. 

Returned to duty, from Km ope. — April 19. Lieut. 
R. M. North, 2d L.C. -Lieut. G. W. sharp, 3d 
L.C.— Lieut. J. H. Kennedy, 47th N.I.-May 8. 
Capt. John Ward. 39th N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — April 19. Capt. P. 
Ilamoml, until 14th Jan. 18J9, m extension of for- 
mer leave. 

To Neilgheiry Hills, — \prll 27 Capt. A. Douglas, 
paymaster to Southern Division, fot tour months. 
—May 5. 2d- Lieut, and Qu. Mast. J. W. Goad, 3d 
bat. artillery, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

A> rivals. 

Aprii. 15. Bussmah Merchant, MoncriclT, from 
Hobart Town; Wilburn Wilson, Miller, from the 
Cape.— 16. Tom Thumb, M'Gill, from Penang, 
4c.— 19. Indian Oak, Rayne, from Mauritius— 
20. H.M. bng.J/i’w me, Thomas, from Pondliherry; 
Isadora, Hudson, from Vizagapatain. — 21. .So Win. 
FFurtflee.T ingate, from Bombay and Camunorc.— 
22. II.M.S. Hyacinth, Warren, from England, 
Cape, und Trmcomallrc; Sir Ilrrbcit Taylm, 
Poole, from Moulmem —24. Anna liohntson, Ha- 
milton, from China and Singapore; Two Cousins, 
Laurent, from Coringa —26. Favourite, Robinson, 
from Liverpool, Rio de Janeiro, Mauritius, Cey- 
lon, &c. ; Mithrtdale, Senglar, from Mauritius,— 
27. Overland mail from England of 3d March.— 28. 
Waterloo, Cow, from N.S. Wales; Clanssa, Andne, 
from Singapore.— May 1. Sesostns, Yates, from 
Calcutta.— 5. Antelope, Leonhard, from Vizagaiia- 
tam — 9. John William Date, F.vatt, from Persian 
Gulf, Bombay, <fec.— 10. H.M s. Rattlesnake, Hob- 
ion, from Trincomallee; H.M.S. Zebra, M'Crea, 
from Penang.— 11. Catherine, Hodson, from Viza- 
gapatam. 

Departures. 

April 13. Cervantes, Tilly, for Mauritius (with 
125 Coolies).— 19. Frederica, Sergeant, for Northern 
Ports; Swallow, McAlister, For Masuhpatam — 
20. Recovery, Johnson, for Calcutta.— 21. Resolu- 


tion, Dixon, for Moulmeln (with detachment of 
H.M. 63d regt.) ; Brilliant, Questa, fot Moulmeln. 
—22 Bombay, Waugh, for Moulmeln (with a de- 
tachment of H.M. 63d regt.) ; Neptune, Ferris, for 
ditto (with a detachment of 40th N.I.) ; Louisa, 
Snowball, for ditto.— 23. H.M.S. Ijarne, Blake, for 
Penang; H.M.S. Wellesley, Maitland (bearing flag 
of Rear Adm. Sir F. L. Maitland) for Straits and 
China; H.M. brig Algerine, Thomas, for ditto; 
H.M.S. Rattlesnake, Hobson, for Trincomallee ; 
Osage, Fleming, for Calcutta; William Wilton, 
Miller, for Moulmein.— 24. Sir Arch. Campbell, 
Cooke, for Penang, Malacca, and Singapore — 25. 
Union, De la Com tie, for Northern Ports; David 
Scott, Spence, for Calcutta.— 26. Tom Thumb, Me 
Gill, for Penang; Favourite, Robinson, for Cal- 
cutta. — 27- Mary and Susan, Panott, for Calcutta; 
Two Cousins, Laurent, for Pondicherry and Mau- 
ritius. — 28. H.M S. Hyatinth, Warren, for Penang 
—30. Hawke, Rundell, for Moulmein; Wateiloo, 
Cow, for Calcutta, — May 1. Mithridale, Senglar, 

for Coringa; Indian Oak, Rayne, for Calcutta 

2. Cathanne, Leltch, for Penang — 3. Malcolm, 
F.ylcs, for Calcutta. — 6, haulm a, Hodson, for 
Northern Ports; Sir William Wallace., Tmgate, 
for Moulmein.— 9. Kdwai d, Morton, for Calcutta. 
—10. S'sostris, Yates, for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

ISIKTHS. 

Mai ch 14. At Bangalore, the lady of CapLO’Con. 
nor. 23d regt., of a daughter. 

21. At Madras, the lady of J. P. Arathoon,Esq., 
of a son. 

22. At Madras, the lady of J. C. Wrought oil, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

25. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Byng, 6th 
L.C., ol a son. 

Ajndtt At Chittoor, the wife of Mr. John Bil- 
derbcck, London Missionary Society, of a son. 

19. At Madias, the lady of Capt C. Wilford, of 
a son. 

21. The lady of Lieut J. W. Nixon, 17th N I., 
of a daughter. 

24. At Wallatr, the lady of Capt.Wnght, deputy 
assist, qu. mast gem, of a son. 

27 . At the Luz, the lady ot E. Seth Sam, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

May 2. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Ander- 
son, 4th Cavalry, of a son. 

— At Madras, the relict of the late Mr. John 
Lewis, of a daughter. 

Lately. Mr-. H. E. Boyle, of a daughter. 

-- At the Neilghernes, the wife ot Mr. 11. R. 
Dawson, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Apid 18. At Madras, Mr. Edward Cullen to 
Lydia Christiana, second daughter of Mr. (i. Van- 
someren. 

19. At Vizagapatam, Lieut. Josiah Wilkinson, 
44th N.I., to Emma, third daughter of the late 
Lieut. Col. Elphmstone, and grand-daughter of 
Maj. Gen.Welsli, commanding the Northern Divi- 
sion. 


DEATHS. 

March 21. At Madras, Mrs. C. F. Moss. 

Apnl 13. At Ootaeamund, of fever, Lieut. John 
llarvey, H.M. 54th regt., son of Vice-Admiral air 
Thomas Harvey, K.C.B. 

16. Mrs, A. Ritchie, aged 19 

26. At Madras, F.ns. R. Podmore, 1st regt.N.L 

May 5. Mr. Lewis Rodrigues, aged 65. 

Latela. On board H.M.S. Favnunte, at Madras, 
Henry Williams, Esq., surgeon of that ship. 


* ISomfiiijn 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, 8ic. 

THE LATE CAPT. MAC GILLIVRAY. 

Bombay Castle , March 30, 1838.— Tlie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
learned, with deep regret, the death 0 
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Captain Frederick MacGillivray, of the 
Engineer corps, and he finds it impossible 
not to express his sense of the merits of 
an officer, equally remarkable for his scien- 
tific acquirements, his acquaintance with 
practical mechanics, ami his devotion to 
the discharge of Ins public duties. 

Those qualifications Capt. MacGillivray 
evinced through evety stage of his official 
career, and especially in his capacity of 
mint engineer ; but recent events called 
them into peculiar and prominent exer- 
cise. Compelled unexpectedly to contend 
with various difficulties which opposed the 
establishment of a regular system ot steam 
communication with Europe, the result 
proved him fully equal to the occasion. 
To his skill, vigour, and resources, and 
perhaps, even beyond these qualities, to 
Jus power of commanding and conciliating 
mankind, it must chiefly he ascribed that 
the difficulties alluded to were overcome, 
and that the great design which they 
thicatened to defeat in its infancy, has 
thus iar pioved eminently successful. 

The loss ot such a man, in the prime of 
strength and utility, can scarcely he re- 
placed ; yet some compensation will be 
made tor it, if example shall incite others 
to exert equal efforts for the promotion 
ot those public interests to which Ins life 
was dedicated, and the honour ol that 
sci vice, of which he was one of the most 
distinguished ornaments. 

STATION COMMAND AU.OWANCFS. 

Bombay Castle , May 10, 1838. — With 
refeicnce to G. O., No. 99 of 1837, dated 
20th Feb., the Eight Hon. the Governor 
m Council is pleased to direct, that the 
privilege granted to general otlieeis on the 
stall, ot being absent on leave beyond the 
limits of their divisions without any for- 
tciture of their allowances, is to be con- 
ceded only in cases \\ hen their absence 
occasions no additional expense ; as for 
instance, when there is a brigadier at the 
heud-quaiters ol their division. In other 
cases, the station command allowance, 
Its. 5o0, is to be borne by the absent 
genet al officer. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

T eiritoi tal Dejnrtment. 

May 2. Capt H. B. Turner to be mint engineer, 
from date of Capt. MeGilhv ray’s decease. 

It. Mr. W. J. Hadow to aet as 3cl-assistant to col- 
let tor of Rutnagherry, during Mr. C. M. Harri- 
son's absence on sick cert, (to have effect from 30th 
Aug. 1837). 

a. Mr. D. Ross to be uncovenanted assistant to 
opium agent and superintendent of stationery, 
vacant by death of Mr. Henshaw. 

14. Lieut. G. Wingate, superintendent of revenue 
survey in Deccan, to be assistant to principal col- 
lector of Poona, for sucli period as he may be em- 
ployed in superintending the survey. 

General Department. 

U 30. Mr. R. K. Pringle to act as deputy civil 
uuditor and deputy mint master. 
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Judicial Department. 

April 24. Mr. J. A. Forbes to be acting senior 
magistrate of police and acting revenue fudge at 
presidency. 

May 3. Mr. G. A. E. Campbell, assistant to ma- 
gistrate of Poona, to have full powets of magis- 
trate within districts comprehended in that collec- 
torate. 

7. Mr. G. Oiberne to be acting 2d puisne judge 
of Sudder Dewanee and Sudder Foujdaree Adaw- 
]ut, and acting judicial commissioner for Guzerat 
and the Conkan. 


Mr. Ii . H Glass assumed charge of the office of 
judge and session judge of Ahmednuggur, on the 
24th April. 

Mr.YV. R. Morris assumed charge of the offices of 
sub-treasurer, general paymaster, and superinten- 
dent of stamps, on the 28th April. 

Mr. J. Williams resumed charge of the offices of 
general treasury, general pay-office, and superin- 
tendent of stamps, on the 30th April. 

Mr. A. Hell resumed charge of the offices of 
judge and session judge of Poona, and agent for 
sirdarR in the Deikan, on the 10th May. 

Caul. < s. I lennell assumed charge of his duties, 
as officiating resident in the Persian Gulf, on the 
Kith March last. 

Mr. W. J. Turquand, who arrived in Bombay on 
the 21st Jan. 1838, was examined by a committee 
on 1 he 10th May, and was pronounced to have at- 
tained such a proficiency m the llmdoostanec lan- 
guage, as qualifies him for official employment. 

Messrs. T. Ogilvey and S. Mansfield were exa- 
mined on the same day, in the Mahratta language, 
and were found qualified for the transaction of 
public business in that language. 

M I L IT A It Y APPOINT MEN T S, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Cattle, A pi il 23, HUH.— Capt. A. Trow- 
ard, 14th N I., to command Gu/orat Prov. Bat., in 
absence of Capt. Parkinson, or until further orders. 

Apii/ii ] — Assist Surg. J. Keith to be acting vac- 
cinator of N. F,. Division of Guzerat, v. Assist. 
Surg. Weathei head app. civil surgeon at Akulkote. 

Mm/ 2.— The following order confirmed : Lieut. 
Ramsay, sub-assist. coin, gen., to receive charge 
of deputy assist, com. geneial’s department at 
Deesa, on Kith Sept. 1837, in consequence of de- 
parture of Lieut. Whichelo; and Lieut. Mills to 
assume duties of commissary general 

May r > —Lieut. .1. J. F. Cruickshank to act as 
superintendent of lepairs and surveyor of build- 
ings without limits of town of Bombay, until 
fuither cutlers. 

May 7.— Lieut S. Turnbull to art as adj. to 1st 
bat. aitdleiy, from 15th April, during absence of 
Lieut. Glasse, on sick cert. 

Caenhy. Maj. J. Sutherland to be lieut. col., v. 
Lite hfield retired ; date 2lllh Feb, 1838. 

'2d L.C. Cornet W. Kenyon to be lieut., v. Ha- 
milton dec. , date 22d April 1838. 

3 d L.C. Capt. G. J. C. Paul to be major, Lieut. 
(Urev. (’apt. > G. G. Malct to be capt., and Cornet 
J. Forbes to be lieut., in sue. to Sutherland prom.; 
date 28th Feb. 1838. 

The following Cornets posted to Regts., viz.— 
W. F. Hunter to 2d L.C. ; T. A. Mackenzie to 3d 
L.C. 

May 10.— Lieut Postans to proceed to Gewiar on 
duty. 

May 12 — 5 th N.l. Lieut. F. D. Bagshawe to be 
capt., and Ens. G. F. Pogson to be lieut., in sue. 
to Justice dec. ; dale 1st May 1838. 

The services of Capt. J. M. Melviil, 7th N.I., 
placed at disposal of Supreme Government. 

Col. D. Barr to resume charge of his duties as 
military auditor-general, Major Moore and Capt. 
Jameson resuming their duties as deputy and first 
assistant respectively. 

May 17.— Cadets of Artillery A. B. Kemball and 
T. G. McDonald admitted on estab., and prom, to 
2d-lieuts.— Cadet of Infantry James Rose admitted 
on ditto, and prom, to ensign. 

Comet W. Marriott, 2d L.C., to act as interp. to 
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that regt. from 1 st May, as a temporary arrange- 
ment. 

Lieut. Kilner, engineers, directed to assume 
temporary charge of Inspecting Kngineeer’t. Olhce 
Northern Division, and Lieut. Hart to proceed to 
Decsa as acting executive engineer at that station. 

Ailj.-Gonernrs OJfira, Bombay, April 23, 1838. — 
Surg. J. McMorm, 26th N.I., to leceive medical 
charge of left wing 1st L.C., from date of departure 
of Assist, Surg. I*. Gray to Rajcote; date 14th 
April. 

The following officers (lately admitted on estah.) 
to do duty Ensigns A. Morris with 22d N.I ; II. 
Stanley, 16th do. ; W. M. Leckie, 21st do. ; J. M. 
Wiseman, lGlhdo. 

April 2a— Assist. Surg. M. Thompson to do duty 
with European Regt. until further orders. 

May 11.— Ens. J. E. Taylor, lHth N I., being re- 
ported fit tor duty, directed to join his station. 

Assist. Surg. Davies to join field foree under 
command of Major Forbes, m loom of Assist. 
Surg. Atkinson ; date 30th April. 

May 12.— Rrev. (’apt. A. R. Wilson, brigade- 
major at Deesa, being reported fit lor duty, direct- 
ed to join his station. 

Capt. Pope, deputy assist, com. gen. at Deesa, 
delivered over charge of the department to Lieut. 
Ramsay, acting sub. -assist. com. gen., on the doth 
April. 

Etannnatiom. — The undermentioned officers 
have been reported qualified to hold the situation 
of intei prefer, as spin tiled, by a committee which 
assembled on the Lt May for their examination, 
viz.— 2d-Lieut, F. Haynes, artillery; Lieut. D. 
Halkett, H.M. 4th Drags., and 2d-Lieut. J. II. 
Burke, engineers, all in Hindoostanee. 

Returned to duty, from Europe. — May 7. Lieut. 
Col. (Hrcv. Col) F. Roome, 2d or Or. N.I.— 17. 
Brev Col. W. Gordon, 2.»th N.I.— Ens. W. Orrok, 
Kith N.I. 


FUiii.our.ii«. 

To Eurojie. — May 2. (’apt.C. Denton, 24th N.I., 
for health.— Brev. Capt. A. N. Ramsay, 24th N.I., 
for health. 

Tovistt Pt eJdeniy.— May 16. Lieut. Il.W r allace, 
superintendent of Guicowar Contingent at Sadra, 
for health.— Lieut. 1 J . T. French, Bheel agent at 
Ahmodnuggur, tor fifteen days, on private atbnis. 

To Ajmcre.— May 17. Maj. F..W. Jones, 3d N.I., 
for six months, on private affairs. 

To Mahablcshwur. — May 2. Capt. Farquharson, 
acting senior deputy com. of ordnance, for one 
month, on private affairs.— 7. Brigadier Morse, for 
health. 

To Neilghrtiy Hills.— March 30. Capt. G. J. 
Mant, deputy judge adv. gen. of Poonah Division 
of army, for one year, for health.— May 4. Maj. .1. 
Jopp, inspecting engineer N. I). of army, for two 
years, for health.— 10. Capt. J. E. G Morris, 24th 
N.I., for six months, on private affairs. 

Cancelled. — May 7- The furlough to Europe 
granted to Assist, burg. D. Campbell on 24th April. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Murth 27 .— The following temporary arrange- 
ments, &c. confirmed :— Acting Lieut. Campbell 
from the Amherst to the Clive, 14th Feb. last. — 
Lieut. Johnston to iharge of surveying ship Rc- 
naves, lfith Feb.— Mulsh. Barker to be acting lieut. 
and mate of the Rinmes, 14th Feb.— Mulsh. Man- 
ners, of the Clive, to proceed to Muscat in slop 
Sytia, in charge of government coal. Kith Feb. — 
Acting Lieut. Ground', to continue duty as super- 
num. lieut. of Bn ewee steamer until Iaeut. Buck- 
ler’s return from sick leave, 20th Feb. — Lieut. 
Sharp to charge of steamer Berenice, 25th Feb — 
Acting Lieut. Balfour to be acting mate of steamer 
Berenice, 28th Feb. 

April II. — The following temporary appoint- 
ments confirmed: — Midshipmen Christopher and 
King from the Brumes to the Card tea, 31st Aug. 
1837. — Acting Iaeut. Jones from the Benares to 
charge of the Alaldiva lender, 22d July 1837 — Mr. 
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Mate Barker to be acting lieut. of the Benares ] n 
room of Acting Lieut. Jones removed to the Ufa/. 
diva tender, 23d July 1887. 

April 18. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed Acting Lieut. Woolaston, ol’ 
the Hugh Lindsay, to perform duties of mate 
from 2tnh March last.— Acting Lieut, and Mate 
Barker, of the Benares, to be acting iicut. and 
mate of the Berenice, from 30th March.— Acting 
Lieut. Grounds, of the Berenice, to be acting 
lieut. and mate of the Benares, from noth March 
—Mr. Turner to be acting purser of the Hastings, 
clerk of the ehet k, and member of Standing Com- 
mittee for the present, from 16th March last. 

Futltmrhs, r. — April 16. Commander M 'Dowall, 
to Neilgheri v Hills, for two years, for health.— 
May 2. Mr. W. Roberts, assist, master attendant, 
to Mahableshwur Hills, for one month. — i. Capt. 
J. Sawyer, to England, for health Lieut. Buck- 

ler, to Mahableshwur Hills, fur one month, for 
health. 


SHIPPING. 

A 1 1 ivuls, 

A cm r, 30. Futtny Salaam, Gillett, fiom Cal- 
cutta and,Telli< I101 ry.— M a y 5. Warci Icy, Ward, 
from Boston; Mary Bibb//, Metcalfe, from Liver- 
pool.—!!. HC. steamer Bn nine, from Red Sea 
(with English news of 17 th Mart h).— 10. A laughs, 
Carr, from China, Singapore, and Point de Galle; 
H.C. sloop ot w ir Conte, Denton, from Modu- 
li Hnmnoily Mahmud, Naequedah, from Siam 

and Singapore; Hem, Smith, fiom Modia L>. 

Tama lone, Smith, fiom Greenock; William Tun 
net, ltoal-, fiom Liverpool : Month eh. Booth, 
from ditto. — 14. John Johnston, Gruberg, trom 
Stockholm —1A. H.C. cutter Margaret, Laing, 
fiom Vmgorla and Rutnagherry.— 17 . H.C. cutter 
Net budda, Selby, in charge, from Has Gulwamec. 
— 20. Genet ul Palmer, Down, from London. 

Depth lures, 

Ai*nn, 30. Syria, Currie, and Barbara, Banton, 
both for Liverpool.— May 1. Loujee Family, Row- 
band, for China; Charles Forbes, Wills, for ditto; 
Adelaide, ILijee Mahomed Tuekey, lor Singapore 
and Siam. — 2. Glenelg, Langley, for China , H.M s. 
Raleigh, (Jinn, tosca, — 3. ManynsoJ Hastings, do 
Oliveira, tor Damaun.— (> F.i Imonstonr, M'Dou- 
gall, lor China.— 7. H C. sloop ot war Amlin st, 
Jump, foi Mangaloie and Calicut; Good sinters, 
Fraser, for China; William, Clark, for Lives pool. 
—8. Asia Feh r, for China.— !>. Grotgiann, Sheri- 
dan, lor London.— 10. Kuisorne, Jaikson, for 
Singapore and China. — 12. Caledonia, Burn, lor 
China. — II Chat les Giant, Pitcairn, torChinn.- 
17- Eaphiates, lluckham, for London. — HI. Cn- 
titan, Kellnek, tor Lives pool. — 1!». IVarerley, 
Ward, lor Moeha or Muscat. — 21. H.C. steamer 
lia emce, for Red Sea. 


Vi eight to London (May 21).— £5. l.’»s. to £6. 10;. 
per ton. 

BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

IIIKTIIS. 

April 20. Mrs. G. S. Collett, of a son. 

May 4. At Akulkote, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
A.Waterhead, m.d., of a daughter. 

— Mr«. A. de Mello, of a daughter. 

7 . AtColabah, the lady of Commander Lowe, 
I. N., of a daughter. 


MAHRIAGFS. 

A pul 24. At Byeullah, Capt. Rebenaik, 2(8 h 
N.I., to Elizabeth Turville, eldest daughter of the 
late F. W. Boozer, Esq. 

30. Mr. W. Moore to Miss L. C. Bellasis. 

May lf>. At Poona, Mr. Thomas Furey to Mrs. 
Mary Ashworth. 


DEATHS. 

April (i. At Bombay, James Taylor, Esq., C.S., 
opium agent and superintendent of stationery. 

IJ. At Byeullah, N. Fernandes, Esq., aged 52. 
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15. At Bombay, J, B. East, Esq., aged 44. 

82. At Sholapore, of spasmodic cholera, Lieut. 
W. A. Hamilton, 2d regt. L.C. 

24. In the Fort, Mr. Henry Yates, late of the 
firm of Yates and Co., aged.3(>. 

25. At Seroor, of cholera, Mary Ann, relict of 
the late Mr. T. Griffiths, pensioned deputy assist, 
com. of ordnanc e, aged (id. 

May\. At Dhoolia, of cholera, Capt. Benjamin 
Justice, 5th regt. N. I. 


tfeplon. 

shipping. 

Arrival s at Colombo.— April 3. Patriot, from Al- 
goa Bay.— 7. lhinre s* Victona, from Mauritius; 
Patriot , Marshall, from Penang. — 17. Monnnr 
St m , Lint m, from London and Madeira. — 23. 
Caledonia , hom Bombay.— 2ft. Diadem, Walker, 
troni Port Louie. 

Delta rt in es from ditto— Apul 2. Eleanor, for 
London.— 21. Prime™ Viitmui, for Calcutta.— 2K. 
Awiwctl, lor Galleand London.— 2*1. Caledonia, fot 
G a He and Mauritius (with 13[> Indian labourers;. 

Arrival at Pointde f Salle— March 2.'). Cavendish 
Renton k, from Calcutta. 

Depart in e from ditto.— April 20. Patriot, Le- 
bhaw, for London. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 3. At Colpetty, Colombo, the lady of the 
Bev. R. Spence Hardy, of a daughter. 

7. \t Colombo, the lady of the Rev. T. Kilner, 
of a son. 


HEATHS. 

Feb. 17. At ColomlK), Master P. G. Van Dort, 
third son of Mr. A. Van Dort, aged 15 
Apul u. At Colomlx), Mr. Tohu George Ilogg, 
youngest son of the late Lieut. Hogg, Ceylon Rifle 
Regt., aged 21. 


Siiitgaporc. 

SHIPPING. 

An teal . — March 5. Sylph, from Calcutta, and 
sailed 7th for China. 


BIRTH. 

Feb. 14. At Singapore, the lady of Capt. F. Mac- 
<1110011, bhip Vansittait, of adaughtci. 


dutch lamina. 

SHIPPING. 

An mds m Straits of Sumla.— March lit. Red 
Haver, Patterson, from London and Cape (for S111- 
Paptnc). — 20. Tnplev, Mallory, from London (for 
China) — 211. Tnnculo, from Liverpool; liuton, 
from Cape. 


cCIjtmt. 

SHIPPING. 

Anhalt — Previous to March 15. Cordelia, from 
Liverpool ; Theodora, from Valparaiso; Hob Ray, 
irom New York; Chandlar, from Philadelphia.* 
departures . — Previous to March 17. Hashemy, 
buk man Finlay, and Oiuu, all for London ; Ara- 
b'lin, for Bristol; Lou vie, and Frcdene. Warren, 
fin if <or Boston ; Caledonia, and Chatlutte, both 
mr Manilla; Fniropa , for Sandwich Islands; Val- 
m-aiso, and Mon mn, both for New York. 


&u0tral<wia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

NEW GOVERNOR. 

Sir George Gipps, Knt., appointed by 
her Majesty to be Captain-general and 
Governor-in-chief of the territory of New 
South Wales and its dependencies, &c. 
&e., took rite prescribed oaths before his 
Honor James Dowling, Esq., the Chief 
Justice of the said territory, on the 24th 
Feb. i 9.38, and assumed the administra- 
tion of the Government accordingly. 

COUNCILS OF THE TERRITORY. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to make 
the following nominations and appoint- 
ments 

J o be Members of the Executive Council. 
ihe Senior Ofhccr in command of the 
land forces for the time being; the Bishop 
of Australia; the Colonial Secretary ; and 
the Colonial Treasurer. Date 24th Feb. 
18.38. 

To be Members of the Legislative Court - 
r?7 — The Governor, or officer adminis- 
tering the Government for the time 
being; bis Honor James Dowling, Esq., 
duet justice ; the Right Rev. W. G. 
Broughton, D D., Bishop of Australia; 
Col. Kenneth Snodgrass, C. B., senior 
officer in command of the land forces; 
E. D. Ihomson, Esq., colonial secretary; 
J. Tl Plunkett, Esq., attorney-general; 
Lieut. Col. J. G. N. Gibbes, collector 
of customs; Win. Lithgow, Esq., audi- 
tor-general ; Robert Campbell, Esq.; 
Alev. Berry, Esq. ; Richard Jones, Esq.; 
John Blaxland, Esq.; E. C. Close, Esq. ; 
H. H. McArthur, Esq.; and Sir John 
Jamison, Knt. The Chief Justice for 
the time being to preside in the Council 
in the absence of the Govertior, or officer 
administeimg tile Government. Date 
<3tli March, 1838. 

COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Nor. 1837- G. J. McDonald, Esq., of Gundaroo, 
to be a commissioner of crown lands in the colony. 

Felt 1!), 1838. Mr. Henry Turner to be clerk to 
Beiuh of Magistrates, and deputy postmaster at 
Wellington Valley. 

21. t’apt. Frank Adams, II.M. 28th regt., to be 
an assistant engineer and supcnntendent of ironed 
gangs. 

22. Thomas Cowper, Esq , of Bataba, to be a 
commissioner of trown lands m colony of N.S. 
Wales 

20. Henry Watson Parker, Esq., to be private 
secretary to his Exc. the Governor. 

Gilbert John Elliot, Esq., to be colonial aide-de- 
camp to ditto. 

28. Mr. George Jilks to be inspector of weights 
and measures, and of slaughter-houses at Windsor, 
in room of B. Hodgcn dismissed. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov lj). At Sydney, the lady of Adolphus Wm. 
Young, Esq., ot a daughter. 

Jan. 24. At Macquarie Plains, Bathurst, the 
lady of Wm. Lawson, Esq., jun., of a daughter. 
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25. At the Windsor Hotel, Windsor, Mrs. W. 
Cross, of a daughter. 

Feb.G. At Sydney, the lady of John Croft, Esq., 
deputy purveyor, of a daughter. 

19. At Sydney, the lady of William Gibbes, 
Esq., of a son (since dead). 

21. At Sydney, Mrs. Dudley North, of a son. 

— At Stroud, Port Stephens, Mrs. James Cor- 
lette, of a son. 

25. At Sydney, the lady of Lieut. N. Vicary, 
4th Bengal N.I., of a son. 

Mmrhi. At the Glebe, Sydney, Mrs. George 
Miller, of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, Mrs. Murray, of a son. 

5. At Presqueville, near Maitland, Mrs. Wake- 
field Simpson, of a daughter. 

8. At Brontl, Argyle, the lady of W. F. Baker, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, the lady of G. F. Davidson, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

10. Mr*. Brice Whyte, of a son. 

12. At Sydney, the wife of Mr. D. L. Welch, 
Altos office, of a' son 

14. At Sydney, the lady of George Holdsworth, 
Esq., of a son. 

15. At Elswick, Mrs. Norton, of a son. 

Lately. At Sydney, Mrs. James Quin, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 2. At Sydney, Edgar Hyland, F.sq., to 
Emma, eldest daughter of Richard Kemp, Esq. 

23. At Sydney, Mr. Joseph Lebuin, of Parra- 
matta-street, to Honora Godfrey, daughter of the 
late Sir William Godfrey, of Ireland. 

Jan. 9. At Liverpool, Alfred Saunders, Esq., of 
Sydney, to Miss Hoskins, of Liverpool. 

Feb. 3. At Sydney, Mr. W. T. Cromer, of Wol- 
longong, to Miss Maria Cluno, of Sydney. 

6. At Sydney, Mr. J. II. Young to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Mr. Murray, of Bathurst. 

19. At Sydney, T. It. Simpson, Esq., comman- 
der of the Marquess of Hastings (late of the Royal 
Navy), to Louisa, second daughter of Edward 
Brown, Esq., late of Tirhoot, East Indies. 

March 2. At Sydney, Ouseley Condell, Esq., 
nephew of Major Gen. Sir Ralph Ouseley, and cou- 
sin to the Rt. Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., to 
Marv Ann Nicholson, grand-daughter of Count 
de Vlsrnr, late Colonel of the Coldstream Guards. 

— Mr. James Smith, of Courtland-plai e, East 
Maitland, to Miss Ann Smith, of Rose Ilill, Wol- 
lombi. 

fi. At Sydney, Mr. John Carnie, mate of the ship 
Brilliant, to Miss Eliza McLaunn; and Mr. Daniel 
Mann to Miss Janet McLaunn, daughter of Mr. 
James McLaurin, late of Dunoon, Argyleshire. 


DEATHS. 

Nov. 21. At Jerry’s Plains, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Brown, in her 39th year. 

24. At Parramatta, Capt. A. D. White, Royal 
Engineers, in his 44th year. 

26. At Sydney, Mr. John Redman. 

Jan. 10 At Strathnllan, St Viment, Susanna 
Mary Ann, third daughter of Rupert Kirk, Esq., 
of Sydney, in her 24th year. 

]]. At Sydney, Maria, wife of Mr. Rich. 

• Feb. 4. At Sydney, Mr. James Byrne. 

10. At Hinton, Hunter’s River, Mr. David Bell, 
late of Pitt-street, Sydney. 

19 At Brandon Hall, Margaret SnodgTasg, wife 
of Major Benjamin Sullivan. 

22. At Sydney, Mr. Samuel Terry, in his G2d 
year. He was sent as a convict from Manchester 
about fifty years ago It appears that the amount 
of property amassed by him during his sojourn m 
New South Wales is estimated at half a million 
sterling I 

23. At Sydney, Mr. William Hodges, aged 55, 
and thirty five years a resident in the colony. 

March 5. At Port Stephens, suddenly, of appo- 
plexy, in about the 46tn year of his age, Lieut. 
Col. Henry Dumaresq, commissioner of the Agri- 
cultural Company. 

8. At Sydney, Frances Mary, wife of Capt. Wil- 
liam Carter. 

9. At Laurel Grove, Concord, John Drake, Esq., 
late of Devonshire. 

10. At Sydney, Mr.W. Tcmpletor-, late of Dub- 
lin, aged 23. 

12. At Sydney, Mr. Edward Sandwell. 


Lately. Mr. Frederick Bellby. 
tally drowned by the upsetting 
to his farm at George’s Head. 

— At Maitland, Mr. Hoskins, 
by his assigned servant. 


He wai» acciden- 
or a boat oppi*j te 

He was murdered 


On board the Mtnmva (emigrant ship), on the 
passage from Greenock, the following individuals • 
— Mrs. M'Kinnon, died 29th Sept. ; Mr. Donald 
M'Phail, 2/th Oct. ; Mary Angus, an Infant, 30th 
Oct. ; Mr. John M'lntosn and Mr. John Carr, 6th 
Dec.; Mr. John Cook, 19th Dec.; Mrs Cook 
wife of the above, 20th Dee. ; Mary Cook, daugh- 
ter of the above, 31st Dec. ; Mr. John Campbell 
5th J.m.; Mr. Alex. M'Lure, 7th Jan.; Mr. Alex’ 
M'Neil, 15th Jan.; Mrs. Dr. Cook, 17th Jan.* 
Mr. James Currie, 17th Dec.; Mrs. Neil M'NeiV 
21st Dec.; Mr. Hector M'Kelvie, 25th Jan ; Mrs! 
Alex. M‘Ncil and infant, 26th Jan. ; Mary M'Km! 
lay, 10 years of age, 27th Jan. 

At the Quarantine Station, Spring Cove, the fol- 
lowing passengers by the Minerva:— Mr. James 
Ogilvie, died 31st Jan.; Mr. Schneider, German 
missionary, 3d Feb.; Mr. M'ATthur, second offi- 
cer of the Mmet m. Miss Martha Lucas, and Mr. 
Peter M'Neil, 5th Feb. ; Mr. David Dickson and 
son, (>th Feb.; Mr. Matthew Mitchell, 7th Feb. ; 
Mr. Alex. Sutherland, 8th Feb. ; Mrs. Clark, I3ih 
Feb.; Mr, Angus Stevenson, and Mrs. Swam, lutli 
Feb.; Mrs. Cunningham, 21st Feb.; Mr. John 
Latta, 2d March. 

Of these, viz. Mr. Donald M'Phail wasdrowned; 
Mrs. Alex. M" Neil died in childbirth; Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, from asthma; and the remainder from 
typnus fever. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan .— Matthew C. Friend, Esq., to be a coronc 
for the territory. 

Feb . — Frederick Coape Smith, Esq., to be police 
magistrate lor the district of Norfolk Plains, v. 
Charles Arthur, Esq., who has obtained leave of 
absent e to visit England; also to be a coroner for 
the territory; also to be deputy chairman of quar- 
ter sessions and commissioner of Court of Requests 
for district of Norfolk Plains. 

Thomas Mason, Esq., to be police magistrate of 
New Norfolk, from 1st March. 

March .— Frederick Mam waring, Esq., to be a co- 
roner for the territory. 

Mr. H. G. Ball to be pound-keeper for district of 
Westbury. 

Mr. James Pillinger to be inspector of stock at 
Antil Ponds, v. Mr. W. Johnson, resigned; also to 
be pound-keeper. 

Thomas Mason, Fsq., to be deputy chairman of 
quarto sessions, ami commissioner of Court of Re- 
quests for district of New Norfolk. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 27. At Launceston, Mrs, John Cameron, of 
a daughter. 

Feb 14. At fstreanshall, the lady of Capt. F. Al- 
lison, of her ninth son. 

HI. At Longford Hall, Mrs. Wilmot, of a 
daughter. 

Match 3. Mrs. Henry Matson, of a daughter. 

5. At Launceston, Mrs. W. G. Sams, of twins, a 
son and daughter. 

15. At Launceston, Mrs. William Fletcher, of a 
daughter. 

22. At I lobart Town, Mrs. James Murdoch, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 15. At Hobart Town, Charles Muskett, 
Esq., tide surveyor, to Margaret Lenon, eldest 
daughter of Major Lenon. , 

22. At Hamilton, William Roadknight, Esq., of 
Hamilton, to Elizabeth, eldest daugnter of Za- 
chariali Twamley, Esq., of Castle Bromwich, War- 
wickshire. 

27. At Eastbum, D. R. Falkiner, Esq., to Marga- 
ret Ilelina, eldest daughter of Humphrey Gray, 
Esq. 
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March 6. W. W. Russell, Esq., to Sarah Ann, 
only daughter of J. Petchey, Esq,, of Hobart 
Town, 


DEATHS. 

Jan. 20. At Hobart Town, aged 40, Susannah, 
wife of William Peet, Esq., of Davey Street. 

31. At Hohart Town, Frances Marlon Massing- 
berd, only daughter of T. W. Rowlands, Esq., 
solicitor, aged 14. 

Feb. 14. Mr. James Downes, aged 40. 

18. At Ratho, Elizabeth Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of A. Reid, Esq , aged 12. 

Match 4. At Sillwood, Hester Maria, wife of 
William Page Ashburner, Esq. 

L ntcly. At Wangarooa, New Zealand, Mr. Thos, 
Lonsdale, aged 24. 


PORT PHILLIP. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 15. At Melbourne, Barry Cotter, Esq., of 
Limerick, county of Cork, to Inez Seville, only 
daughter of the late Hon. Edward Fitzgerald, of 
the same place. 


DEATH. 

Dec. 11. Mr. John Kippcn, aged 20, second son 
of William Kippen, Esq., of Busbie. 


UHauritius. 

shiiting. 

An mils— March 21. Favourite, from Monte 
Video; Ki/maurs, and Ft rate, both from London. 
—27. Lis/r, from Bordeaux. 

Dt iMirture *.— March 24. Horizon, for Sydney.— • 
28. Favoui Ur, for Ceylon. 


(ffape of CTiootr II?opc. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Api d 20. W. F. Hertzog, Esq., to act as sur- 
vo\or-gcneral ; and lohn Sklrrow, Esq., to act as 
m il engineer, ami to have charge of road depart- 
ment— the Surveyor-General and Civil Engineer 
having proceeded to England on leave of absence. 

Mr. H. Bickersteth lias assumpd his duties as 
assist, surgeon of Somerset Hospital, and medical 
attendant at Robben Island. 


SHIPPING. 

An train in Table Bay — April 27- Mat/uasha, 
from London.— May 2. Abbnton, from London and 
St Jago.— 3, St. Helena, from Rio do Janeiro; 
Munster Lass, from St. Helena,— 5. Hat mom/, 
from Rio de Janeiro.— 7. La Belle Alliance, from 
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London and St. Jago.— Id. Hamilton, from Lon- 
don.— 17* Globe, from Prince Edward’s Island.— 
18. Me# Merrtlies, from London. 

Departures from ditto.— April 9. Jeune Nelly, 
for Bombay. — 15. Appi-entice, for Mauritius. — 19. 
James Mclnroy, for Mauritius ; Alice, for ditto 
and Sydney.— -23. William Lockerby, and Time, 
both for Mauritius.— 20. Regent Packet, for Moa- 
sel Bay ; Clyde, for Calcutta.— 29. Augustine, for 
Mauritius.— May 1. Velox, for Mauritius.— 8. Gle- 
narm, for Batavia.— 12. Abberton, for Madras and 
Calcutta. 


Arrivals In Algoa Bay.— April 2. Charles Du - 
mergue, from Mauritius.— 13. New Thomas, from 
Plymouth — 15, Hero, and Salus, from Table Bay. 
— May 2. II.M.S. Ronetta, from Simon’s Bay.— 3. 
Reform, and Conch , from Table Bay.— 5. Time, 
from Table Bay. 

A) rivals in Simon’s Bay.— May 10. John, from 
London (for Sydney).— 15. H.M.S. Brisk, from 
Portsmouth. 

Departure from ditto.— May 1. Salus, for Co- 
lombo. 


BIRTHS. 

Apnl 3. AtUltcnhage, Mrs. Cage Heathcotc, of 
a daughter. 

17. At Vyge Kraal, Mrs. Fry, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Mm ch 27. Mr. T. W. Hudson to Catharina Wil- 
helm 111a Dorothea, second daughter of the late Mr. 
C. Lombaard, of George Town. 

Apnl 2i> At Cape Town, Mr. T. F. Conway to 
Mins Emma Faulkner. 

Mm/ 7. At Cape Town, Mr. John Dickson to 
Mrs. Mary Ann Smith. 

14 Mr. P. Darvall to Miss A. 5. Day. 

15. At Cape Town, George Evelelgh, Esq., to 
Miss Johanna Titia Borcherds. 


DEATHS. 

March 15. At Port Elizabeth, Joseph Sturgis, 
E.sq., solicitor, ('ape of Good Hope. 

Apnl 15. Mr. Henry Loatt, aged 40. 

24. Capt. William llollett, aged 63. 

30. Mr. Patrick Christie, aged 54. 

May 3. Charlotte Amelia, widow of the late Mr. 
William Forbes, aged 41. 

11. Mr. David Collins, late chief mate of the 
brig Eliza, aged 38. 

— At Cape Town, D. G. Anosi, Esq., aged 77- 


ifttuscat. 

AMERICAN APPOINTMFNT. 

Mr. Henry 1*. Marshall to lie consul for the 
United States of America at Muscat, m the domi- 
nions of the Imam of Muscat. 


HER MAJESTYS FORCES IN THE EAST. 

PROMOTIONS 


IM L. D tags, (in Bengal). Lieut. Hon. C. Powys, 
from Kith L. Drags., to be lieut., v. Burndge wno 
ex eh. (13 Nov. 37). Lieut. J. Cowell, from 11th L. 
f)riigs., to be lieut., v. Forrest, whose app. has not 
taken place (30 June). 

4th L. Drags, (at Bombay). Limt. E. Inge, from 
13th F., to be lieut., v. Cowell, whose app. has not 
taken place (5 July) ; Cornet A. Low to be lieut. by 
purch., v. Paxton, prom.; W. A. Hyder to be 
cornet by purch., v. Low (both <i July). 

2d Foot (at Bombay). Ens. W. R. Lewis, from 
40th F., to be lieut, v, Cuyler cashiered by sentence 
of a court martial (20 June 38).— Surg. W. H. 
r oung, from 44th regt. to be surg., v. llarcourt 
w no each. (13 July). 


AND CHANGES, 

16th L. Dings, (in Bengal). Lieut. J. O. Bur- 
ridge, from 3d L. Drags., to be bent, v. Powys, 
whoexeh. (13 Nov. 37). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Capt J. O. Clunie, from 17th 
F., to be major by purch. v. Hall, prom, in 17th F. 
(23 June 38). 

4th Foot (at Madras). Lieut F. L. Arthur to be 
capt. by purch., v, Mason who retires ; Ens. Joseph 
Palmer to be lieut. by purch., v. Arthur; T. C. 
Morgan to he ens. by purch., v. Palmer (all 8 June 
38) —Lieut. R. H. Vea, from 7th F., to be lieut., 
v. Maclaine who cxch. (15th June 38). 

6th Foot (at Bombay). Lieut G. II. Messiter, 
from 89th F., to be lieut., v. Macdonald who exch. 
(2Gth June 38). 
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BREVET PROMOTIONS. 

War-Office , July 21, 1838. — Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the under- 
mentioned officers, of the East- India Company’s forces, to take rank, by brevet, in 
her Majesty’s army in the East-Indies only, as follows : commissions to be dated 


28th June 1838. 

To be Generals • 
Lieut.Gcnerals— 

Bennet Marley. 

Samuel Bradshaw. 

Sir Hector McLean, K.C.B, 

To be Lieut. Gcnanl. 

Maj. Gen. John Cunnmghame. 

To be Major Generals. 
Colonels— 

Brackley Kennctt. 

William Innes. 

John P. Dunbar. 

Andrew Aittheson. 

William Turner. 

Adam Hogg. 

Christopher Hodgson. 

Richard Whish. 

Augustus Andrews. 

Gabriel Ft. Penny. 

James Ahmuty. 

James Co< k. 

William Hull. 

Sir James Limond, Knt. 
Charles M'Leod. 

Thomas G irner. 

Robeit Pitman. 

Christopher Sullivan Fagan. 
Edmund W. Shuldlum. 
William S. Heath cote. 

Richard II. Yates. 

John Mayne. 

Anthony Monin. 

William Sandwith. 

Mossein Boyd. 

John M' Innes. 

James F. Salter. 

Sn Ephraim G. Stannus, Knt. 
Patiick Byeis. 

William Burgh. 

Edmund Cartwright. 

Henry G. A. Taylor. 

Alfred Richards. 

Sir James Sutherland, K.L.S. 
Herbert Bowen. 

Archibald Watson. 

William D'tkson. 

John Wells Fast. 

William P. Price. 

James Durant. 

Robert Hampton. 

John S. Harriott. 

Brook Bridges Parlby. 

Henry Hodgson. 

Treteheville Dykes Ballantync. 
Francis Johnston. 

William G. Pearse. 

• Sir Robert H. Cunliffe, Bart. 
William Claphain. 

John Truscott. 

John Woulfe. 

Edward Edwards. 

Thomas Webster. 

Gilbert Waugh. 

Thomas Henry Smith. 

Edward M. G. Showers. 
William Woodhouse. 

Henry Faith full. 

Francis W. Wilson. 

John Tombs. 

John II. Collett. 

George L. VVahab. 

Patrick Cameron. 

John Carfrae. 

Richard West. 

George Jackson. 

Samuel Goodfellow. 

Charles A. Walker. 

Richard A. W ill is. 

Frederick Bowes. 


James S. Fraser. 

Isaac Kinnerslcy. 

Peter Delamotte. 

Henry Huthwaite. 
Willwm.C Faithfull. 
'I'homas Wilson, 

Felix Vincent Rapcr. 
George Swiney 
Guoige Pollock. 

Alexander Lindsay. 

James Alexander. 

Vans Kennedy. 

Walter Raleigh G divert. 
Thom is 1*. Smith. 

Edvvaid Frederick. 

George B. Brooks. 
Archibald Robertson. 
William C. Baddcley. 
Heniy Bowdler. 

Peter Lodwuk. 

James F. Dunclas. 

J .lines Moiso. 

Edwaid II Simpson. 

James llaekett. 

Thomas \ewton. 

John A. Biggs. 

Ed waul II. Ik Basis. 
William Nott. 

George Cooper 
Suctotiuw Henry Todd. 
John Briggs. 

Hariy Tnompson. 

To be M'ijoi s. 
Captains - 
John Wilson. 

Thos. Richard Macqueon. 
Francis 11. M. Whcclci 
John Wilson. 

George links. 

James Wm. Douglas. 

James Manson. 

John Ward. 

Stratford Powell. 

William Burllon. 

Samuel Lewis Thornton. 
Hope Dick. 

David Hepburn. 

William Smionds. 

Samuel P C. Humfrays. 
John Henry Simmouds. 

I lenry Fislier Salter. 

John Angelo. 

John Gat in Drummond. 
Thomas W llliams. 

William Baton. 

John Saundeis Bird. 

George Blake. 

Robert Lindsay Anstruther. 
Edmund Herring. 

Roderick Roberts. 

George Gladwin Denmss. 
Alexander Davidson. 

Eyre Evans Bruce. 

John Hall. 

John Hailes. 

John Samuel Marshall. 
Daniel Alex. Penning. 
George B. Aitiheson. 
Christopher Newport. 
George Chapman. 

John i licks. 

John Landon Jones. 
Griffiths Holmes. 

Shepherd Hart. 

John Rawlins. 

Geoige H. VVoodrooffe. 
Francis Smalpage. 

Richard Ogilvie Mcriton. 
John H. Mackmlay. 

Owen Phillips. 


Wiiliam B. Girdlestone. 
Neil Campbell. 

Robert Kent. 

William H. Earle. 
Alexander M’Klnnon. 
William Sage. 

Andrew Goldie. 

Henry Carter. 

William Ramsay. 

Charles Thoresby. 

James Bedford. 

William E. B. Leadbeater. 
Jeiemiah B. Nottidge. 
George Lee. 

Duncan Montgomerie. 
Andrew M. Campliell. 
Lucius Horton Smith, 
John Fatquharson. 

John Worthy. 

•Fob n Forties. 

Frederick Bond. 

Thomas Biddle. 

William Mac tier. 

Hugh Mac farquhar. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India House , June 20 . 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro. 
prictors of East-India Stock was this day 
held, at the Company’s house in Leaden- 
hall Street. 

Richard Jenkins, Esq., the Deputy 
Chairman, presided, in the absence of the 
Chairman, Sir J. L. Lushington. 

OFFICIAL RETURNS. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read, 

The Deputy Chairman stated, that 
sundry accounts and papers, which had 
been presented to Parliament since tbo 
last General Court, were now laid before 
the proprietors, for their information, in 
conformity with the by-law, cap. 5, sec. 3. 

The titles of the papers were read as 
follow : — 

V Copies of all Laws and Regulations 
which have been made by the Governor- 
general of India, by virtue ot the Act 3d 
and kh William IV. cap. 85.” 

“ Lists, specifying the particulars of 
Compensation proposed to be granted to 
ceitain persons late in the Maiitime Ser- 
vice of the East-India Company, under 
■m arrangement sanctioned by the Hoard 
of Commissioners lor the Affairs of India 
(Nos. 8<>, 8?, 8H, and 89).” 

“ Lists, specifying the particulars of 
Compensation proposed to be granted to 
certain persons reduced, late in the ser- 
vice ot the East-India Company (Nos. 
8.3, 86, and 87).” 

“ Resolutions of the Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company, being the 
warrants or instruments granting any 
Pension, Sulary, or Gratuity.” 

half-year’s dividend. 

The Deputy Chairman acquainted the 
Comt, that the warrants for the payment 
of the half-year’s dividend on East-India 
s tock, under the 11th section of the 3d 
and 4-th of William IV. cap. 85, would be 
ready for delivery on Friday, the Gth of 
July next. 

BY-LAWS. 

The Deputy Chairman stated, that it 
was ordained, by the by-law, cap. 3, sec. 

that the by-laws shall be read in tbe 
first General Court after every annual 
election. 

The by-laws were then read short. 

COMMITTEE OF BY-LAWS. 

Mr. Burnie, in the absence of Mr. 
1 wining, the Chairman ot the Committee 
°f By-Laws, presented the annual report 
°‘ that Committee, from which, he ob- 
dsiat.Journ, N. S. Vol.2C.No. 104. 


served, it would appear that tbe Com- 
mittee had found that, during the last 
year, the by-laws had been properly 
attended to. 

The report was then read. It merely 
reiterated the statement made by Mr. 
Burnie. 

Tbe Deputy Chairman stated, that it 
was ordained by tbe by-law, cap. 3, sec. 
I, that, at the General Court to be held 
in the month of June, a committee of 
fifteen should be elected for tbe inspection 
of tbe by-laws. 

Sir C. Forbes took that opportunity of 
stating, that he could not agree with the 
report which had emanated fiom the Com- 
mittee of By-laws, because, in his opinion, 
the by-laws had not been observed as they 
ought to have been. By one of the by- 
laws it was ordained, “ that all measures 
brought into Parliament that may affect 
tbe lights, interests, and privileges ot the 
East-India Company, should be submitted 
to tbe proprietors at a General Court, to 
be specially summoned for that purpose.” 
Now, it appeared to him that moie than 
one important measure had been brought 
before Pailiament in the present session 
which involved the interests and privileges 
of tbe East-India Company, which had not 
been properly submitted to tbe Court, 
lie alluded, first, to the Haileybury College 
Bill. That measure, he conceived, very 
materially affected the privileges of the 
Company. It was true, indeed, that the 
bill had been mentioned at the last 
General Couit, in March ; but he thought 
it right to state, that the Court was not 
specially summoned ; and they were pre- 
cluded troni going into the question by an 
answer which was given from the chair, 
when it was asked, what the object of 
this bill was? and whether it interfered, 
in any way, with the light of the Court of 
Directors to give their consent to any 
measure proposed by the Board of Control 
for the govei nment ot HaileyburyCollege ? 
This was answered in the negative. But 
he now found by the provisions of the bill, 
which had passed, that the assent of the 
Court of Directors was no longer neces- 
sary. The right to approve or disapprove 
of rules and regulations proposed by the 
Board of Control for the government of 
Haileybury College was taken away from 
tbe Court of Directors. That authority 
which had been conferred on them by a 
former Act of Parliament, was, by the 
present, removed ; and the Board of 
Control had solely the power of framing 
those rules and regulations, instead of 
doing so with the concurrence of the Court 
of Directors, as had heretofore been the 
(2K) 
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case The former bill was brought into 
the House of Lords, either by the Duke 
of Wellington or Lord Ellenborough ; and 
the measure which interfered with the 
provisions of that bill appeured to him to 
be very important, as it affected the rights 
and privileges of the East-India Company. 
Surely it was important to the East-India 
Company that they should be satisfied 
that the rules and regulations framed for 
the government of this institution were 
such as deserved their general approba- 
tion. Therefore, he must say that the 
by-law was not attended to, because they 
ought to have been specially summoned to 
consider this bill. The next measure to 
which he would refer was a bill that was 
to be laid before the proprietors that day, 
and which he should designate as “ the 
East-India Slave-trade Bill.” 

The Deputy Chairman . — “The measure 
to which the lion, proprietor alludes is 
coming on.” 

Sir C. Forbes said that he knew that 
it was ; but what he complained of was, 
that it had been brought forward so 
slowly. It had been introduced in the 
House of Lords two months ago, and 
now they were called together to consi- 
der it, after it had been read a second 
time, and also gone through a committee. 
A matter of so much importance to In- 
dia, and the rights and privileges of the 
Company, ought to have been imme- 
diately noticed. ( Hear , hear!) They 
ought at a very early period to have been 
called on to state their opinion of this 
most unpopular measure, which was dis- 
graceful to all those who were connected 
with it, either as having assisted in in- 
troducing it or supporting it. ( Hear . 
hear ! ) The next bill, which had not 
yet been laid before them, was the 
most extraordinary of all the extraor- 
dinary measures that ever emanated 
from the present Government. He al- 
luded to the bill “to authorise the esta- 
blishment of a Couit or Courts, with cii- 
minal, admiralty, and civil jurisdiction in 
China;’’ a project, he supposed, unheard - 
rtf and unthought-of in any pait of the 
world before. Could it be said, that this 
bill did not interfere with the rights, and 
privileges, and interests of the East-India 
Company? Would it not materiallyaf- 
feet the interests of the Company at Can- 
ton? The bill, he had heard, was in- 
tended to preserve peace and good feel- 
ing between the English and the Chinese ; 
but, in his opinion, it would have the very 
reverse effect. This measure, added to 
the continuance of the disgraceful system 
of smuggling opium into China, would, 
he feared, soon lead to the stoppage of 
the trade altogether, and how then would 
the Company be enabled to get home their 
remittances? How were they to pro- 
cure money, if this important channel 
were blocked up ? He had heard that it 


was said out of door9, “ Oh ! you have 
nothing to do with this bill.” He denied 
the truth of the assertion. In fact, he 
did not know, he could not conceive, any 
measure that more intimately affected the 
interests of the Company in England, 
and the interests of India generally. 
Much, it was evident, depended on a good 
understanding with China, so far as the 
amount of their remittances was con- 
cerned. A large portion of their supply 
came from that quarter — he believed to 
the amount of upwards .£1,000,000 an- 
nually; he thought, therefore, that the 
probable effects of such a measure as tins, 
with icference to their remittances, and to 
their connexion with India, ought to have 
been well considered. Of all the insults 
ever offered to China, that of attempting to 
erect Biitish courts of justice there he 
considered to be the worst. How ridi- 
culous would it he, and with what con- 
tempt would such a project be treated, if 
England attempted to create courts of 
justice in France, or in any other part of 
the civilized world! But he supposed 
the concoctors of the bill imagined that 
they might do what they pleased with 
China. In this idea, however, they might 
chance to find themselves most wofuily 
mistaken. The proprietors ought to look 
at this question not only in a commercial 
and political point of view, hut also as it 
was calculated to alfect the natives of 
India. They ought to consider the 
amount of charge which would be incurred 
for the payment of judges and various 
other officers which it would be necessary 
to appoint for the purpose of' carrying 
this measure into effect. On whom was 
this expense to fall ? Why, it must fall on 
India. How could they, then, he told, 
with any show of reason, that the Com- 
pany hail nothing to do with this mea- 
sure? Were they not bound to examine 
narrowly every measure which was likely 
to alfect the trade and shipping of India, 
and thus to interfere with its prosperity v 
He had felt it necessary to state these 
facts, for the purpose of showing that the 
by-laws had not been properly attended 
to. He found that one of the Committee 
of By-laws, Sir Henry Straehey, had re- 
signed his office. He did not know why 
the hon. baronet had taken that step. lie 
was sorry for it, because lie believed that 
the hon. baronet was anxious that the exe- 
cution of the by-laws should be most 
rigidly looked to, and he was sorry that 
the hon. baronet’s services should be lost. 
It would appear, however, from what he 
had stated, that latterly the By-law Com- 
mittee had not troubled themselves much 
with business, otherwise these matters 
would not have been overlooked. 

The Deputy Chairman said, the com- 
plaint of the hon. baronet that the by-laws 
had not been carried into effect was not 
well-founded. With respect to the Hailey- 
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bury College Bill, it bo happened that the 
last General Court of Proprietors was 
made special for the purpose of taking 
that bill into consideration ; and it was at 
that time competent for any hon. proprie- 
tor to make a motion with reference to it : 
the by-law was, therefore, complied with. 
With respect to the China Courts Bill, he 
begged leave to call the attention of the 
Court to the words of the by-law which 
had been alluded to. It ordained, “ that 
all proceedings of Parliament which, in 
the opinion of the Court of Directors, 
may affect the rights, interests or privileges 
of the East-India Company, shall be sub- 
mitted by them to the consideration of a 
General Court, to be specially summoned 
tor that purpose, before the same shall be 
passed into a law.” Now, in the opinion 
of the Court of Dneetois, the China 
Courts Bill was not a measure that af- 
fected the interests and privileges of tile 
Company (" Hear, hear /” from Sir C. 
Foibes), and therefore, a Special General 
Court was not summoned. Whether the 
Court of Directors were wiongor not in 
their opinion, was another question ; but 
certainly no by law was violated. The bill 
still continued in the House of Commons, 
arid it was impossible to say how it would 
ultimately be disposed of. 

Mr. 7 'wining thought it but light to 
state, that the usual inquiries had been 
made by the Committee ol By-laws (those 
inquiries which wcie uniformly made, and 
which it was tlieii duty to make) as to 
the due execution of the by-laws, on this 
occasion, and they were perfectly satis- 
fied, by the result, that the respective 
ofheers had pei formed their duties cor- 
icetly during the past year. 

Mr. Witjram said, it blame were to be 
ittaehed any where, it was not to the 
Committee of By-laws, but to the Court 
of Directors. But he did not see that 
blame was to be attached to any quarter. 
The Ilaileybury College Bill had been 
plainly and distinctly brought before the 
last General Court, which was called 
specially to take it into consideration, 
lie contended, therefore, that the Court 
ot Directors, as well as the Committee 
of By-laws, had done their duty. With 
respect to the Coolies Bill (the East- 
India Natives Protection Bill), which 
was now before the House of Lords, he 
conceived that no improper delay had 
taken place in laying it before the pro- 
prietors, because he did not think it 
would be discreet to hazard any opinion 
on what the Legislature was about to do, 
until the measure assumed some clear 
and tangible form. As to the China 
Courts Bill, it was still in the House of 
Commons. It was not yet committed, 
ami he believed the Commons themselves 
hardly knew what might to be done with 
,l> But the hon. baronet argued, that 


every bill which might happen to be, in 
the most remote degree, connected with 
the India trade, ought to be laid before 
the proprietors. Ilis argument seemed 
to go to that extent. But did the hon. 
baronet mean seriously to say, that every 
bill introduced into Parliament, with 
reference to the trade to Canada, to the 
West-Indies, to America, or to Russia, 
ought to be laid before the proprietors by 
the Court of Directors? Would the hon. 
baronet contend that such vuis their 
duty — that they were bound to take this 
course? The words of the by-law re- 
ferred to measures which, “ in the opi- 
nion of the Court of Directors, may affect 
the rights, interests, or privileges of the 
East-India Company.” Now these words 
must be taken in their direct meaning. 
They were not to be construed as apply- 
ing, indirectly, to measures that might, 
remotely and by possibility, affect the 
privileges and interests of the Company, 
but to those which manifestly appeared 
to have that tendency. Now, as to this 
particular bill — the China Couits Bill— 
there was no wish, on the part of the 
Court of Directors, not to luy it before 
the proprietors, if they thought fit. He 
agieed with the hon. baronet, that the 
hill was a most preposterous one. The 
attempt to form a couit within the em- 
pire of China, without the consent of the 
monarch ot that country, w r as eeitainly 
monstrous ; but it was another question, 
whether the bill affected the rights, privi- 
lege'', and inteicsts of the East-India 
Company. 

Sir C. Forbes . — “ But what do you say 
with respect to the Coolies Bill ?” 

Mr. IVigram . — “We have done our 
duty with reference to it ; for this Court 
is made special to lay that bill before the 
proprietors. The only bill not submitted 
to the proprietors is the China Courts 
Bill.” 

Sir C. Forbes said, what lie complained 
of was the late period at which the Coolies 
Bill had been brought before them. The 
hill had been read a second time, and had 
gone through a committee. 

The Deputy Chairman . — “ And re- 
committed.” 

Sir C Forbes — Very well— it had 
gone through a committee, and been re- 
committed. Now, two months had 
elapsed since that measure was brought 
before the House of Lords, and it cer- 
tainly ought to have been submitted to 
the proprietors sooner. The directors 
might say to the proprietors, “ wait- 
wait— it i s not yet time!” But, if they 
waited a little longer, without doing any 
thing, the bill would be passed altogether. 
(Hear, hear!) Were they, then, to 
delay and to wait, until the measure was 
so far advanced that they could not pre- 
vent its adoption ? He contended, that 
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the bill was not only important as it re- 
spected the East- India Company, but 
was interesting to the public at large, in- 
asmuch as it would lead to the introduc- 
tion of a new slave- tiade. A Special 
Court ought to have been summoned long 
before, for (he purpose of petitioning both 
Houses of Parliament against it. 

The Deputy Chairman . — “ It was in- 
troduced to the House of Lords on the 
15th of May.” 

Sir C. Forbes.— Then more than a 
month had elapsed since it was brought 
before Parliament. It had gone through 
a committee — it had been re-cornmitted, 
and the principle of this objectionable 
bill had been fully agreed to. He cared 
nothing for the details of the measure; 
the principle of the bill was what he 
complained of. They were going to send 
these unfortunate people from their na- 
tive country, for the benefit of the West- 
India planters, to whom the country had 
given no less than «s£2(), 000,000 for the 
emancipation of their slaves, and now 
they were about to establish a new sys- 
tem of slavery in the Wc^t- Indies, by 
sending freemen (as they were called) 
from India to labour there. Sufficient vi- 
gilance. lie maintained, had not been ex- 
cited, in watching the progress of this 
disgraceful measure. 

Sir J. 11 ( 'arnac said, no inconveni- 
ence could arise from the delay which had 
taken place in laying this disgraceful bill 
— as the lion, baronet called it — before 
the proprietors sooner. They bad heard 
from his lion friend that the measure was 
only brought in on the 15th of May. It 
was now in the House of Lords, and 
could not become law till it had passed 
through its regular stages in the House of 
Commons : there was, therefore, abun- 
dance of time, if the proprietors wished to 
make alterations in it, or if they were de- 
sirous of throwing it out altogether, to 
take the necessary steps for either pur- 
pose. He need say nothing more on the 
subject of the supposed omission, on 
the part of the Committee of By-laws, 
which had been so strongly adverted to 
by the lion, baronet ; because he believed 
there were no grounds whatsoever tor 
impeaching ♦he conduct of the respectable 
gentlemen who composed that committee. 
f Hear , hear ! ) One observation had, 
however, fallen from the lion, proprietor, 
of which no notice had been taken by 
either of his lion, friends who had pre- 
ceded him, and which, he conceived, 
called for some remark— namely, that Sir 
Henry Strachey, one of the members of 
the By-laws Committee, had resigned 
his post in consequence of having found 
that his colleagues did not pay proper at- 
tention to their duty. 

Sir C. Forbes said he rose to explain. 
The hon, baronet could not have heard 
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him clearly, if he supposed that he (Sir 
C. Forbes) had stated, that Sir H. Stra- 
chey had resigned, because bis colleagues 
did not attend to their duty. He under- 
stood that Sir H. Strachey had resigned, 
but he did not know why. He farther 
understood, that when Sir H. Strachey 
expressed a desire to do so, he was re- 
quested to continue on the committee— 
but declined ; which might have arisen 
from there appearing so little business 
to be done. 

Sir J. R. Carnac was very happy to 
find that he had misunderstood the hon. 
baronet. The fact was, that Sir H. Stra- 
chey had stated no reason whatsoever 
why he resigned his situation as a mem- 
ber of the committee. He (Sir J. R. 
Carnac) inferred, that his reason for re- 
signing was, that his state of health re- 
quired that his residence should be at 
some distance from London, and that it 
was not in his power to attend so regularly 
as he could wish. 

Mr. Twinin'! felt it to be his duty to 
state that lie saw Sir II. Strachey yester- 
day, when he expressed his regret at 
being obliged to quit the Committee of 
By-laws, on account of long illness, and 
his inability to attend as he wished to do. 
Sir II. Strachey had frequently signified 
his devire to resign; and he (Mr. Twining) 
should be exceedingly soiry indeed, if any 
impiession on his mind, with respect to 
the conduct of the Committee of By-laws, 
had led him, or could loud him, to wish 
to resign ; but lie believed that was very 
far from being the case. He (Mr. Twin- 
ing) had impressed on Sir H. Strachey the 
propriety of allowing his name to remain 
on the committee, because he felt the 
great advantage of having such valuable 
assistance as he could afford. (Hear, 
hear!) In answer to that representation, 
Sir H Strachey had assured him, that if 
any case occurred which required his 
assistance, or in meeting which his infor- 
mation might be deemed useful, he should 
be most ready to impart it. (Hear, hear!) 
He believed that Sir H. Strachey was, in 
point of time, the father of the Com- 
mittee of By-laws; and, looking to the 
importance of his opinion, it was gratify- 
ing to know, that though his name was 
no longer on the list, yet that opinion 
was still accessible. (Hear, hear!) 

The Deputy Chairman then proceeded 
to propose the names of the members 
selected to act as a Committee of By- 
laws for the ensuing year. The following 
members, who were on the committee 
last year, were re-elected, viz. Richard 
Twining, Esq., chairman; Robert Wil- 
liams, Esq.; Benjamin Barnard, Esq.; 
Sir James Shaw, Bart. ; William Burnie» 
Esq. ; John Hodgson, Esq. ; A. H* 
Robarts, Esq. ; W. G. Paxton, Esq. j 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. ; Major-genera* 
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Blackburn ; Alexander Annand, Esq. ; 
and Thomas Weeding, Esq. 

On this last gentleman’s name being 
mentioned — 

Sir C. Forbes said, be was sorry to in- 
terrupt the business ? but he had hoped 
that Mr. Weeding would have proved a 
most useful member of the Committee, 
whereas quite the reverse was the fact. 

( A luugh.) 

The Deputy Chairman said, he now 
had to acquaint the Court, that Sir Henry 
Strachey had expressed a wish to retire 
from the Committee, on account of the 
.state of his health, which rendered him 
unable to give the requisite attention to 
the duties of the situation. He should 
say no more, than that he extremely 
regretted the necessity which compelled 
Sir HenryStrachey to resign (Hear, hearl) t 
bince he possessed most extensive infor- 
mation on all those subjects that were 
connected with the interests of the East- 
India Company. In consequence of the 
resignation of Sir H. Strachey, Mr. Car- 
stairs, and Sir J. Woolmore, it became 
necessary to select three new names ; and 
he proposed, in succession, Sir It. Glynn, 
Lieut. -Colonel Barnewall, and Thomas 
bidder, Esq. to fill up the vacancies, 
who were unanimously elected. 

EAST-INDIA NATIVES PROTECTION RILL. 

The Deputy Chairman then acquainted 
the Court, that it was made special for 
the purpose of submitting to the pro- 
prietors, under the by-law, cap. 10, sec. 

1, the draught of a bill now before Parlia- 
ment, entitled “ An Act for the Protec- 
tion of Natives of her Majesty’s Territo- 
i ics in the East-Indies, contracting for 
Labour to be performed without the said 
Territories, and for regulating their Pas- 
sage by Sea. ” 

Sir C Forbes inquired whether the 
Directors had any communication to 
make to the Court respecting the mea- 
sure? He waited to hear what the Court 
of Directors had to say on this subject. 

'Hie Deputy Chairman said, lie thought 
it was absolutely necessary that sojne 
such bill should be passed, considering 
the situation in which the natives of India 
were at present placed. He had not, 
however, received any instructions from 
the Court of Directors ou the subject. 
The general feeling, he believed, was, that 
tlie bill ought to pass, with the necessary 
clauses for the protection of the natives of 
India; but it was a bill with which they 
had nothing to do. As to the principle 
of allowing the natives to emigrate, on the 
principle of free labour, that was a matter 
on which, he conceived, some difference 
of opinion existed. 

Sir C. Forbes said, if the honourable 
chairman had received no instructions 
from lus brother directors on the subject, 
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be could not, of course, undertake the re- 
sponsibility of speaking for the whole body : 
he presumed, therefore, that the opinion 
he had just expressed was his own indi- 
vidual opinion only. But as no other 
director had stated his dissent from that 
opinion, he should suppose that the prin- 
ciple of the bill met with the concurrence 
of the directors. As to the title of the 
bill, which was “for the protection of the 
natives of India,” it sounded very well. 
But, he would ask, where was the neces- 
sity of protecting the natives of India, if 
the project about to be set on foot was a 
just one? Protect the natives of India, 
indeed ! yes, they ought to protect them 
against such a nefarious measure as this. 
In his opinion, this was a bill which 
ought to be rendered unnecessary, be- 
cause he contended that the Court of 
Directors and the Court of Proprietors 
ought to interfere to prevent this system 
from being carried into effect. He meant 
not to enter into the details, because he 
was wholly opposed to the principle on 
which it proceeded. He had a high au- 
thority, that of Lord Brougham, for view- 
ing this measure as the commencement of 
a slave-trade between Asia and the West- 
Indies. ( Hear, hear ! ) The slave-trade 
in A iriea originated in the conveyance of 
black men to the West- Indies, under the 
pretence of employing them there as tree 
labourers ; yet the moment ot their arrival 
there they were made slaves, and treated 
accordingly. Hence arose that infamous 
traffic, which bad disgraced this country, 
and all civilized Europe, for many, many 
years. Looking at that fact, they ought 
immediately to discourage this proposed 
plan, which would only open the door to 
a new species of slave-trade. They were 
told that this was “ an act for the protec- 
tion of natives of her Majesty’s territories 
in the East-Indies contracting for labour 
to be performed without the said terri- 
tories, and for regulating their passage by 
sea.” Who, he would ask, were these 
poor people, who were supposed to be 
able to “contiact?” He denied that “ the 
Hill- Coolies,” as they were called (he 
certainly had never heard the denomina- 
tion before) were able, in point of intel- 
lect, to enter into contracts with tbeWest- 
India planters, who wished, by enticing 
them, to make up for the loss of slave 
labour consequent on the operation of the 
Emancipation Act. How were they to 
judge of what they would be called on to 
do? Did they understand the meaning of 
a contract? Could they read or write? 
They might make their mark : not one 
in ten thousand of them could do more. 
These, forsooth, were the people who 
were to consider and to subscribe con- 
tracts drawn up by crafty lawyers. They 
would be lured by the offer of a little 
money to go to a distant land, which was 
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described to them as a paradise flowing 
with milk and honey. ( Hear! ) Many of 
them had been already sent to the Mauri- 
tius, and during the passage scores of them 
died, in consequence of the crowded state 
of the vessels in which they were convey- 
ed. One half of those whom it was now 
contemplated to send out would perish in 
proceeding to Guiana and the West- Indies, 
and the other moiety would, he was sure, 
pass their lives in hopeless slavery. As to 
the idea of their ever returning to their 
native country, it was a mere lallacy. This 
bill, by which ignorant men might be 
bound over for five years of slavery (so he 
would call it, for in that it must end), 
which contract might also he renewed, 
was, he repeated, a most disgraceful 
measure to all who were concerned with 
it, and he trusted that it would never be 
allowed to pass into a law. By acceding 
to such a criminal measure, they would 
be giving a sanction to a new slave-trade. 
What surprised him more than any thing 
else was, the individual by whom this bill 
was introduced to the House of Lords. 
By whom, then, was it brought in ? Why, 
by his friend, Lord Glenelg, who, ot all 
men in the world, was the last he should 
have expected to be connected with such 
a transaction. Yes, it was introduced by 
him, whose speech, twenty-five years ago, 
in the House of Commons, on the subject 
of the renewal of the East- India Com- 
pany’s charter, contained sentiments ot an 
entirely opposite character. (The lion, 
proprietor here read a long extract from 
a speech of Mr. Grant.) He would 
tell them, that if the natives of India 
could be made to understand the nature 
and policy ot this free-labour system, 
amongst them, they would not be cajoled 
to countenance it by specious otters. He 
would say again, that, disguise it as they 
might, it was nothing more nor less than 
the beginning of an abominable and dis- 
graceful slave-trade. If those whose duty 
it was more particularly to act on this 
occasion, would not give an opinion, he 
hoped the Court of Proprietors would 
concur in what he had now recommended 
to them, namely, that they should instruct 
the Court of Directors to oppose this 
measure by every means in their power ; 
and farther, that they should petition 
both Houses of Parliament, praying that 
this bill may not be allowed to pass into 
a law— but that they should take such 
measures as they might deem proper to 
discourage the natives in every part of 
India from being led away by delusive 
offers of this nature, which could only 
terminate in death or slavery. ( Hear, hear ! ) 
He believed that there were, at this mo- 
ment, not less than eight or ten thousand 
of these poor people working as slaves, 
or worse than slaves, in the Mauritius ; 
and he understood that the advices from 


that colony, with respect to theit situa- 
tion, were most unsatisfactory. (The hon. 
proprietor here read an extract from an 
article in a periodical publication on the 
subject of the Coolies.) He could not but 
express his astonishment, at finding such a 
measure brought forward under the aus- 
pices of Lord Glenelg. The principle on 
which it proceeded was contrary to his na- 
ture — was contrary to the whole course of 
his public conduct. What protection did 
this measure afford to those wretched peo- 
ple who might be induced to abandon their 
native country? Absolutely none that 
could be effectual. Now, if an individual 
brought a servant home with him from 
the East- Indies, did not the Company 
insist on his depositing in the treasury 
abroad the sum of 800 rupees, as a se- 
curity that the native should be re- 
stored to his country? If they gave him 
that sort of tangible protection for the 
native in this bill, then he should be 
satisfied. Let it be enacted, that 800 
rupees should be placed in the Com- 
pany’s treasury as a security that each 
of these people should be restored to his 
native country, and he would consent to 
the measure. Let them receive the same 
protection, that they shall be retm ned to 
their own country— or that a satisfactory 
reason should be given for their not re- 
turning — as was allowed m the case to 
which he had referred. That would be 
better than all the long bills that could 
ever be brought into Parliament. It it 
weie dedai cd that T LUO should be lodged 
in the treasuiy at Calcutta for every na- 
ti vc shipped to the West- indies— let that 
bo done, and it would atford an effectual 
protection to the people of India, because 
it would put an end to this disgraceful 
speculation. He believed the Court ol 
l)irectois had that power. They could 
hardly deny that they possessed it, be- 
cause, if they had it not, why should they 
inteilcre with a gentleman bringing a ser- 
vant from India ? Let them answer that 
question : he paused for a reply. But no 
reply could be given in the negative. The 
Court of l)u ectors possessed that power, 
and they ought to use it tor the protection 
of the natives. Perhaps it might be said, 
that these men were of a different race, 
and that the Court ought to be very cau- 
tious how they interfered. That he con- 
sidered as a mere subterfuge ; and he 
would say again, “ give to these poor Hill 
Coolies (slaves as they otherwise must 
become) the same protection which you 
vouchsafe to other natives when they are 
induced to leave their native country, and 
to serve individuals elsewhere, and I will 
consent to this measure.” He thought they 
ought to petition both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to put an end to this diabolical pro- 
ject. The Court of Directors ought to 
look anxiously to the subject. It was 
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their bounden duty, and, with all respect, 
he submitted to them whether, after the 
statements he had made, they ought not 
to consider what steps should be taken to 
prevent any further proceeding with this 
measure. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. //. St. George Tucker he was 
anxious to express his own individual opi- 
nion. When the measure was first men- 
tioned in the Court of Directors, lie 
stated that, however cautious, however 
benevolent, the provisions contained in 
the bill for the protection of the natives 
of India might be, still his opinion was, 
that they would be found altogether nu- 
gatory. (Hear, hear t) He thought that 
it was quite impossible to afford adequate 
protection to such persons as these Hdl 
Coolies, whom he was more inclined to 
regard as children (hear, hear!) than as 
men qualified to act and think decidedly 
and correctly for themselves. (Hear, 
hear !) He thought then, and he thought 
still, that the transportation of natives of 
India to Guiana or any other part of the 
West-Indics would, in the end, degenerate 
into a slave- trade. (Hear, hear !) His 
belief was, that their condition in Guiana 
or elsewhere would be literally that of 
slaves, and in some respects they would 
be worse off than thq colonial slaves. 
(Hear, hear!) They would be ignorant 
of the language of the community with 
which they were to be incorporated. 
Their religion, habits, and manners would 
lie different; and he could not imagine 
a more helpless creature than one sent 
into a foreign country, where he found 
nothing analogous to his own habits, sen- 
timents, and feelings. (Hear, hear!) He 
had given much consideration to the bill 
since it was first mentioned in the Court 
oi Directors; and he must do those who 
had framed it the justice to say, that the 
provisions were most elaborate, and that 
great pains were bestowed in endeavouring 
to make the protection to be extended to 
tlie natives effectual. But he must say, 
that appointing a protector (as the bill 
did) in every ship, to look after the wel- 
late of the natives who had entered into 
contracts, was not likely to be attended 
with the effects anticipated. Every- 
thing must depend on the character 
and conduct of that inspector, and he 
knew not from what class ot society in 
India such an agent was to be selected. 
(Hear, hear!) What man, he asked, 
would banish himself from his country, 
to supervise the interests of those who 
where sent to labour in the swamps of 
Guiana, or of the West- Indies ? (Hear, 
hear!) He did not know any class of per- 
sons in India who would submit to such 
!l banishment. He knew not where they 
were to be found in India, but he would 
show the Court that they had experience 
1,1 a ease much more practical —the case 


of Asiatics -coming to this country— the 
case, in short, of Lascars, arriving here. 
The Government, for a long series of 
years, had adopted all the precautions 
possible for the protection of these peo- 
ple, in order to secure their return to their 
native country; and yet all these precau- 
tions proved ineffectual. (Hear, hear!) 
Sometimes the property in the ship was 
changed — sometimes the commander was 
appointed to another service. Some- 
times the party could not be identified, 
and the bond taken on the part of the 
commander or owner of the ship to send 
back those persons became useless. It 
was found, in numerous instances, that 
the contract could not be enforced (espe- 
cially from the difficulty of identifying the 
party), and the consequence was, that 
large numbers of those persons were 
brought over here, and finally left desti- 
tute, penniless, and houseless, in this 
great city. (Hear, hear !) Now, he knew 
of only two ways to check this exportation 
of labour. One was that to which the 
hon. baronet bad directed their atten- 
tion, namely, to require the deposit of a 
sum of money, as a guarantee for the re- 
turn ot the labourer. That, he thought, 
would put a stop to the project ; for 
individuals would feel no gn at desire to 
avail themselves of labour that was to be 
obtained at that charge. It would be too 
costly; and therefore, that plan would 
have the effect of putting an end to the 
matter, in limine. The other was, increas- 
ing the proportion of the ^tonnage, with 
reference to the number of individuals to 
be transported, beyond what it stood at 
present in the hill, which was, three per- 
sons to every five tons. This would con- 
stitute another very great cheek, because 
the charge would be heavy, and the price 
of freight was always a matter of much 
importance in contracts of this nature. 
It might be said, that their interference, in 
this manner, would be an infringement on 
the rights of locomotion and free agency 
— an inroad on the privilege of moving 
from one country to another. It might 
be argued, that it was wrong to say to 
any one, “ you shall not go to that place, 
where you are likely to find a more pro- 
fitable market for your labour than you 
can meet with at home.” That, he ad- 
mitted, was very good, in theory— the prin- 
ciple, as a general principle, was no doubt 
perfectly correct. But could it, in the 
present instance, be reduced to practice ? 
(Hear, hear!) The matter was here very 
different ; those helpless people, the Hill 
Coolies, were under the protection of the 
Company, and they ought to act for them 
without any nice reference to the abstract 
principle of the right of locomotion. 
(Hear, hear!) He, therefore, felt very 
strongly, that this bill was but the com- 
mencement of a system, that might be 
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pregnant, hereafter* with very great evils. 
(Hear, hear !) He gave those individuals, 
with whom the plan originated, credit for 
being actuated by very pure motives, in 
wishing to employ those whose labour 
would be rendered more valuable in one 
country than it could be in another. But 
this he must say, that if the most extra- 
ordinary care were not taken, the system 
would speedily degenerate into one, 
very nearly, if not entirely, resembling, 
that horrible slave-trade ( Hear , hear!) 
which this country had made such large 
sacrifices, and had entered into treaties 
with so many powers of Europe to put an 
end to— and yet, hitherto, without all the 
success that ought to have attended such 
benevolent efforts. (Hear, hear !) He 
greatly feared that the object of this bill 
would be defeated, so far as regarded any 
protection it was intended to afford to the 
natives of India ; and that, if it passed 
into a law, the slave-trade would be re- 
vived in a form much more to be depre- 
cated than in its original state. (Loud 
cries of Hear , hear ! ) 

Mr. Hankey said that, concurring as he 
did in all tliat had fallen from the hon. 
baronet (Sir C. Forbes) on this subject, 
he regretted that the hon. baronet had 
not brought forward a substantive motion, 
upon which the Court might have de- 
clared their opinion. The question was 
one of very great importance. It was of 
importance, not merely to a particular 
body of individuals, but to that country 
as a Christian country; (Hear, hear!) 
and, therefore, he felt jealous, lest they 
should not, on this, the first opportunity 
that had been afforded to the members of 
the Court for expressing their opinion 
either on the principle or the details of 
this measure, mark their sense of it. He 
felt, lie said, a great degree of jealousy, 
lest they should separate without record- 
ing their opinion on the bill, the principle 
of which, he believed, would find no 
supporter in that Court. The measure 
was of a nature that would not only be 
deprecated, but abominated throughout 
the whole country, when it was properly 
known ; and he conceived that the Court 
would stand much higher in the estima- 
tion of the country, if they at once re- 
fused to give countenance, in any way, to 
a measure so abominable and so unjust. 
If he understood the question right, it 
would be proper to abstain altogether 
from expressing any opinion us to the de- 
tails of the measure. If they set them- 
selves to devise remedies for the faulty 
details of a measure, the main principle 
of which was so vicious, that, as Chris- 
tian legislators, entrusted with the care 
of, thtf countless millions of India, they 
ought not for a moment to entertain it ; if 
they did this, then, he said, they would 
be committing themselves with the pub- 
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of its principle. (Hear, hear!) Deeply 
should he regret that the Court of Pro-' 
prietors should place themselves in an 
unfavourable, or even in a questionable, 
position before the British public, by lend- 
ing, or seeming to lend, the seal of their 
approbation to a measure which, however 
well-intentioned those who originated it 
might be, could hardly fail hereafter -to 
become, he would not scruple to assert 
it, a cloak for villany the most mon- 
strous and cruelty the most intolerable. 
(Hear, hear!) lie trusted, he believed, 
that that Court was fully sensible of the 
high moral and religious obligation under 
which it lay to afford the utmost possible 
protection to the natives of India. Well 
might they shudder when they reflected 
on the consequence which would infalli- 
bly follow any dereliction of their duty in 
this respect ; a duty so much the more 
incumbent on them, as the natives of 
India were a weak and half-enlightened 
race, wholly in their power, and looking 
to them for a defence from oppression. 
Divine Providence had granted to the 
British nation unbounded authority over 
that vast and distant region ; and the 
delegates of the nation must vindicate, if 
lie might so express it, their high office, 
by the wisdom and benevolence of their 
sway ; they must justify their rights to 
God and to man. He did not hesitate 
to say, that, somewhere or other, there 
had been a gross neglect of duty, a lament- 
able oversight, in allowing the evil to go 
on so long unnoticed and unchecked. 
Yes, it was a stain on the humanity, the 
vigilance, the religion of the British 
authorities, to allow a single Coolie to be 
transported to the Mauritius. The system 
was extending every year ; the number of 
its unfortunate victims was increasing 
with the increasing demand for them ; and 
in time, if they refused to discountenance 
and suppress it, it might rival in horrid 
eminence the slave-trade itself. He said, 
then, that it was the duty of the Court, 
when this question was now for the first 
time brought before them, to oppose in 
limine any attempt to encourage the traffic, 
and to set themselves right in the eyes of 
their countrymen, by a decided declaration 
of their opinion against it. The system was 
not a new one ; it was but incipient as res- 
pected Guiana and the West- Indies, but 
it had been long carried on, to a great ex- 
tent, to the Mauritius. Many persons 
who had not watched what was passing 
in the East, might suppose that the sys- 
tem was but in embryo, that the traffic in 
labourers was but in its infancy. This, 
however, was not the case; that traffic 
haiUbeen carried on for a very long time 
to the Mauritius, and the accounts o» the 
operation of the system, as regarded the 
happiness and comforts of the unfortu- 
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nates who had been transported thither, 
were exceedingly alarming. (Hear, heart) 

It appeared, that they were in many in- 
stances treated with great rigour and se- 
verity, and subjected to many hardships. 
(Hear!) This most clearly exemplified 
the fallacy under which the measure before 
IVliament had been introduced and dis- 
cussed. The helpless natives, ignorant 
as children of the situation in which they 
were placing themselves, and unacquaint- 
ed with the language of those with whom 
they made the engagement, with the cha- 
racter of those under whom they were to 
serve, were entrapped into a state of mis- 
fortune and distress to the Mauritius, to 
the laws and customs of whose inhabi- 
tants they were total strangers. He 
hoped that the Court would not separate 
before showing their country that they 
were diametrically opposed to the whole 
system, from first to last. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. H. St. G. Tucker said, the hon. 
proprietor who had spoken last forgot 
what was quite notorious, that a decree 
had been passed by the Government of 
Bengal, on 1st of May 1837, to prevent the 
abuses of the power of deportation of 
natives from India; and that the provi- 
sions of that decree had been confirmed 
and extended by a regulation passed on 
the 20th of November last. Government 
might, it was true, be mistaken in per- 
mitting the existence of the practice at 
all, but they had manifested every solici- 
tude to prevent the possibility of abuse; 
and it was certainly unfair to hold up the 
authorities of India to that Court and to 
the public as conniving at, much more us 
openly sanctioning or encouraging, the 
oppression and ill-treatment of the sub- 
jects committed to their care. (Hear, 
hear i) Deportation of the natives might 
have taken place from Bengal to the 
Mauritius, but certainly not under the 
circumstances of arbitrary violence, frau- 
dulent delusion, and aggravated hardship, 
hinted ut, rather than described and 
proved, by the hon. proprietor. (Hear, 
hear!) In point of fact, he knew that 
the system hod been begun by the French 
forty years ago. He remembered perfectly 
well, that in 1792, a cargo of unfortu- 
nate beings had been conveyed from Ben- 
gal (the hon. proprietor did not name the 
port) to the Mauritius— five hundred in 
one ship. (Hear!) The fact was, that 
Government had adopted every possible 
precaution to prevent the natives from 
being maltreated under such circum- 
stances, and it was most unjust to repre- 
sent them as unmindful of their duty in 
this respect. (Hear, hear!) 

An Hon. Proprietor here stated, that 
he himself, when in Calcutta in the year 
1826, had seen a cargo of natives shipped 
to the Mauritius, not one of whom could 
speak a word of English, and not one of 
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whom appeared at all aware of what Ids 
futtir* condition was likely to l»e. 

The Deputy Chairman observed, that 
all that had been said proved the neces- 
sity of such a bill as that which had been 
introduced into the Upper House. Go- 
vernment had considered whether they 
possessed the right of putting an entire 
stop to the traffic, but had come to the 
conclusion that they could not exercise 
such a power. They had, however, taken 
such steps as would insure its being con- 
ducted under proper limitations. Several 
instances of insufficient accommodation 
in the vessels used for conveying the na- 
tives had come under their notice ; and 
their attention had also been called to the 
fact, that the labourers were often unac- 
quainted witli the true nature of the 
engagements they were forming. The Act 
No. 32, of 1837, had therefore been 
passed, which contained various provi- 
sions for securing the safety and comfort 
of natives contracting to serve as la- 
bourers, for making known to them the 
nature of the contract, and for enforcing 
the due performance of it. Regulations 
were made for the safe transport of the 
natives, to pi event their being too much 
crowded on board the ships, and to pre- 
clude the risk of maltreatment while 
under the Company’s jurisdiction. (Hear, 
hear !) The bill now before Parliament 
was intended to do what the Company 
could not do, to provide for the proper 
treatment of the natives during their con- 
tinuance in the settlements. That was 
the purpose of the bill before the House 
of Lords, and he hoped that it would be 
found effectual. (Hear, hear!) Some 
bon. proprietors, however, appeared to he 
decidedly hostile to permitting emigration 
under any circumstances. It appeared to 
him, that the Government of India could 
not assume to itself the power of pre- 
venting its subjects from repairing to the 
best market for their labour, or of inter- 
fering with the contracts into which they 
might voluntarily enter for the perform- 
ance of certain services. ( Hear, hear / ) 
It was said, that these poor people were 
us little qualified to act as free agents as 
children were. It appeared to him, that 
that would be a very dangerous principle 
for any government to recognize and act 
upon, and that it might be made to serve 
as a plea for the exercise of the most arbi- 
trary powers. He did not think that the 
Bengal Government could do more than 
take care that these persons properly 
understood the engagements they were 
making, and were willing to perform 
them, No government, especially a go- 
vernment increasing everyday in liberality 
as that of India was ( Hear, hear ! from Sir 
C. Forbes), and professing anxiety to ex- 
tend to all its subjects the full privileges 
of Britons, had a right to dictate to or 
(2 L) 
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restrain the exercise of their industry. 
(Hear!) It had long been the practice for 
the natives of India to seek employment 
in the Mauritius, or wherever they could 
obtain it on the most advantageous terms; 
and it was only very lately that attempts 
were industriously made to get up a cla- 
mour on the subject, and to connect it 
with the question of the slave-trade. 
The more they could improve the provi- 
sions of the Act now before Parliament, 
the more effectual the precautions for 
guarding against the oppression of the 
labourers, the more completely would 
they obviate all ground of objection ; but 
as to taking upon themselves to stop emi- 
gration altogether, such a proceeding 
would be inconsistent with the principles 
of the British constitution, and with the 
principles on which the Government of 
India was conducted. {Hear, hear!) 

An Hon. Proprietor requested that the 
act passed for regulating the emigration 
of the natives might be read. 

The clerk accordingly read the Act No. 
32, of 1837. It enacts that no native of 
India, seafaring men and menial servants 
excepted, making a contract of service to 
be performed without the limits of the 
Company’s dominions, shall embark from 
any place within those territories, without 
an order from the Government of the 
presidency to which such person shall be- 
long. Belore such license can be obtained, 
the native so contracting, and the person 
hiring him, or the authorized agent of 
such person, must appear before the pro- 
per magistrate, and exhibit a memoran- 
dum, written in English and in the mo- 
ther-tongue of such native, specifying the 
nature of the service to be performed, 
and the amount of wages to be received. 
No such license is to be granted in any 
case in which the contract shall not be 
terminable at the expiration of five years, 
or of successive periods, none of which 
shall exceed five years. At the conclusion 
of the term of service, the native is to he 
conveyed hack to the port from which he 
embarked, free of all charge. The public 
officer is to examine the parties touching 
the terms of the contract, and to cause 
them to be distinctly explained to the 
native ; and if he is satisfied that the na- 
tive understands the engagement, and is 
desirous of fulfilling the same, he shall 
write on the hack of the memorandum a 
note, to the effect that such examination 
has taken place. Such note shall he a 
permit, authorizing the native to embark; 
and it is to be delivered to him, to be 
kept during his term of service. If appli- 
cation he made for more than twenty na- 
tives to embark in the same vessel, it shall 
be lawful for the public officer to summon 
the master or other person in charge of 
the vessel, and examine him respecting 
its accommodations; and the officer may 
himself inspect the vessel, or authorize 


his deputy to do sd. No permit shall he 
granted authorizing the embarkation of 
more than twenty persons, unless the 
officer is satisfied that proper accommo- 
dations and medical attendance have been 
provided. The public officer is to make 
a register of all natives to whom the afore- 
said permits are granted, specifying their 
names, the date of the permit, the period 
of service, and the place from which they 
embark, the names of the persons with 
whom the contract is made, or the agents 
of such persons, and of the captain of 
the emigrant vessel. A fee, not exceeding 
one rupee, is to be paid by the persons 
with whom the contract is formed, or 
their agents. Any person in charge of a 
vessel at any port within the limits of the 
Company’s territories, knowingly suffer- 
ing any native to embark in pursuance of 
a contract formed by him, without a regu- 
lar order from the goveinorof the presi- 
dency, to be punished by a line, not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 200 for every native so suffer- 
ed to einbaik, or in default of payment, 
by imprisonment not exceeding thirty 
days for every such native. 

Sir It. Campbell said, he was quite ready 
to admit what had been urged by an hon. 
proprietor, that if they proceeded to con- 
sider the details of a measure for regu- 
lating the emigration of the natives, ami 
their treatment during the term of their 
service in the colonies, they recognized 
the principle that such a system was in 
itself not objectionable. It was no diffi- 
cult matter to determine whether they 
could, consistently with the existing law, 
prohibit the natives of India from going 
to whatever country they pleased. If it 
were conceded, as he thought it must be, 
that Government could not restrict the 
liberty of locomotion, then was it not 
wise to enact such regulations as might 
he deemed necessary to protect the la- 
bourers emigrating lrom maltreatment? 
(Hear, hear !) His hon. friend, Sir C. 
Forbes, had set out by stating that he 
hoped the bill now before the House of 
Lords would be at once rejected. If that 
were done, he would ask his hon. friend 
what protection there would then be for 
the emigrant labourers ? ( Hear, hear !) 
If they resolved upon putting an entire 
stop to emigration, they would resolve 
virtually to repeal the law which gave to 
native Indians all the advantages of Bri- 
tish subjects, and to interfere with the 
exercise of the first right of man, that of 
locomotion. If, on the other hand, our 
Indian subjects were to he permitted to 
go whithersoever they pleased, it was ob- 
vious to common sense, that Government 
ought to take care they were not induced 
to quit their native soil, and exchange 
their present lot for one more uncomfort- 
able, by delusive hopes and false repre- 
sentations, (Hear, hear l ) This duty 
was the more incumbent on Government, 
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that various classes of their subjects, from 
their simple character and half-enlightened 
minds, were peculiarly liable to be en- 
trapped by the machinations of sordid 
speculators. It had been proposed, that 
for every native of India allowed to em- 
bark, a sum of money should be de- 
posited with a public officer, as a security 
for his good treatment during the term of 
service, and his return to India. That 
security he would understand perfectly 
well ; and unless some such measure wp re 
adopted, all other provisions might be 
found insufficient. (Hear, hear f) By all 
means, he would say, render the security 
for the good treatment of your subjects 
as effectual as it is in your power to do. 

A letter from Mr. Lawford, solicitor to 
the Company, was here read, by request 
of the Deputy Chairman, detailing the 
communications which had passed be- 
tween the Government of India and the 
Court of Directors, in reference to the 
question before the Court, and the pro- 
gress of the “ Natives of India Protec- 
tion Bill” in the House of Lords. Mr. 
Lawford stated that, after an examination 
of the various clauses of the bill, it appear- 
ed to him well calculated to effect the end 
proposed by it. 

Sir C. Forbes said his opinions against 
the system of deportation were so strong, 
that he could not measure his language. 
They had certainly undergone no change 
horn what had been advanced by those 
bon. proprietors who differed from him. 
It was very well to talk of the absurdity 
of restricting the right of locomotion, and 
the tyranny of interdicting a man from 
seeking the best market for bis labour, 
lie admitted the validity of such argu- 
ments, applied in reference to a civilized 
and enlightened people, able to form sound 
conclusions from well-ascertained pre- 
mises; but the case was quite different 
with a set of uninstructed, helpless men, 
without the means of defending them- 
selves against the grossest imposition, 
i 'Hear !) He much feared that the system 
would rapidly degenerate into another 
slave-trade, and that the miseries of that 
abominable traffic would be revived in the 
Pastern sea*. He admitted that the 
authorities in India seemed not indisposed 
to take what precautions they could 
against abuse ; but how were the ignorant 
and hapless Indians to be defended against 
the arts of the crimps, who would doubt- 
less assail them on every side with the 
most flattering pictures, visions which 
they would too soon have to exchange for 
the dreary reality of distress and oppres- 
sion. They all knew the abuses that at 
one time prevailed in this country, when 
thousands of ignorant persons were in- 
veigled into servitude in the plantations, 
'vhere most of them soon perished miser- 
ly. How much greater was the proba- 


bility of such being the fete of the Indians 
who might be deluded by similar repre- 
sentations, inasmuch as they were more 
ignorant, less intelligent and able to de- 
fend themselves! (Hear l ) He called 
upon those whom he was addressing— he 
called upon the Court of Directors, as 
men and Christians, as they valued the 
sacred obligation they had contracted in 
the sight of God, wisely to govern and 
well to protect the subjects he had com- 
mitted to their care, to prevent the 
miseries to which this system, if it con- 
tinued, was sure to give rise. The hon. 
proprietor then complained that the Court 
of Directors had expressed no opinion on 
the bill now before the House of Lords, and 
said he should move “ that they be re- 
quested to take it into their most serious 
consideration.” He would merely express 
his feeling that the bill was one of the most 
vital importance to the welfare of their 
native fellow-subjects, and that it was the 
duty of the Court ot Directors, when the 
bill should have advanced farther, to call 
a Special Court, in order that it might be 
more fully considered, and that their 
opinion might he made known to the pro- 
prietors. Much had been said that day 
about the equality of rights to which the 
subjects of India were entitled with those 
born in this country. This was an excel- 
lent topic to dilate upon when it was 
convenient for hon. gentlemen to do so ; 
but when any proposal was made which 
would substantially ensure equality where 
it really was required, it somehow or 
other always happened that they w-ere told 
to wait a little, for the time had not yet 
come when it could be safely entertained. 
Considerable progress, he would not deny, 
had been made in removing the invidious 
distinctions to which the natives were 
subjected in India, and they were now 
found filling muny situations, with honour 
to themselves and advantage to the coun- 
try. Yet, to this moment, Lascars were 
not regarded as British subjects. Ships 
might come home here with Lascars ; but 
when they returned to India, the Lascars 
were left entirely out of the account, and 
the same number of British seamen must 
he taken, however many Lascars were on 
board. Was there any equality of rights 
here ? Why should not Lascars be put 
on the same footing with native G^amen 
of the West- Indies, who were regarded as 
British seamen ? This he held to be gross 
violation of the alleged equality of rights, 
and he thought it behoved the Court of 
Directors to take steps for removing the 
anomaly at once. The hon. proprietor, 
reverting to the question before the Court, 
urged the expediency of employing the 
natives in their own country, in the culti- 
vation of the vast tracts of w r aste and un- 
cultivated lands, which would yield a rich 
return to the agriculturist. This would 
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be a real boon* while their Protection Bill, 
as it was called, was a mere mockery. 
He concluded by moving— 

«* That the Court of Directors be requested to 
take the bill Into their most serious consideration, 
and report their opinion thereon to a Court of Pro- 
prietors, to be specially summoned for that purpose 
as early as possible, before the said bill is passed 
into a law, and that the papers on the subject be 
immediately printed for tne use of the proprie- 
tors.” 

Mr. Hankey seconded the motion. 

The Deputy Chairman , remarking that 
the Court of Directors had already taken 
the measure into their most serious con- 
sideration, suggested the propriety of 
altering the words of the motion to “ fur- 
ther most serious consideration,” to 
which the hon. baronet assented. 

An Hon Proprietor , in support of the 
views advocated by the last speaker, con- 
tended that the right of locomotion was 
a principle not recognized in the Com- 
pany’s territories, as lar as concerned 
those classes to whom the present dis- 
cussion related. The civil and military 
officers of the Company were prohibited 
from taking the Coolies into their em- 
ployment without going before the cut- 
wal, and receiving formal permission. 

The Deputy Chairman said he was not 
disposed to resist the motion. With 
reference to one point urged by several 
hon. proprietors, that of exacting a pecu- 
niary guarantee for the return of the 
labourers emigrating, to their native land, 
he wished to say that it lmd occupied the 
attention of the Court of Directors, and 
he trusted that it would be satisfactorily 
arranged in the bill. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 

Mr. Poynder then rose, he said, for the 
purpose of submitting to the Court a pro- 
test signed by several friends of Chris- 
tianity in India, members of the body of 
proprietors, against the resolution passed 
at the last General Quaiterly Court, “ That 
the Court deems the continued public 
discussion of questions affecting the reli- 
gious feelings of the natives of India to be 
fraught with danger, and that the regula- 
tion of such matters may with more 
safety and propriety be left to the respon- 
sible executive." Before he proceeded 
to statp the grounds on which he thought 
this protest just, reasonable, and neces- 
sary, he should direct the attention of the 
Court to several memorials, which had 
been transmitted to him, on the subject of 
the general question, as well as of the 
resolution agreed to respecting it. The 
first was addressed to the Court of Direc- 
tors, from Chelmsford in £ssex, and was 
signed by Lord Rayleigh, chairman of 
the public meeting at which it was agreed 
to, and by one hundred and thirty-nine 
clergy and luity of the epunty, Mr. 


Poynder here read the memorial, which 
concluded— “ While we disclaim the 
slightest intention of interfering, by autho- 
rity, with the superstitions of the natives, 
and desire to extend even to their dread- 
ful errors the most complete toleration, 
we still demand the same liberty for our 
fellow- Christians, and earnestly request 
that you will cause the Indian Govern- 
raent to execute the orders transmitted to 
them, in your despatch of 1833, by with- 
drawing from all direct or indirect patron- 
age of idolatry.” He had also received 
another, of rather an extraordinary cha- 
racter, to which he begged the attention 
of the Court, as a most important docu- 
ment. It came from the members of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in the Huntingdon district, and was 
addressed, not to the Court of Directors, 
but to the Hon. Court of Proprietors. 
It was signed by the Rev. Charles Gray, 
vicar of Godmanchester, who was himself 
a proprietor of East- India stock, and by 
many of the clergy and laity of the county. 
The hon. proprietor then read this me- 
morial, which prayed, '‘that such effec- 
tual measures may forthwith be adopted 
as shall have the effect of the relinquish- 
ment, on the part of the East-India 
Company, its officers and servants, of all 
pecuniary profit arising from the worship 
of idolatry ; and the prevention of any 
British patronage being afforded to the 
idolatrous worship of India," It was 
certainly a singular and perfectly novel 
proceeding to address that Court; but 
he was not surprised at it- The public 
must have perceived that from the apathy, 
or rather the active hostility, evinced by the 
Court of Directors towards the interests 
of Christianity, on this most important 
subject, it wa? vain to expect any reme- 
dial measure from that quarter ; and it 
was natural that, when their repeated 
solicitations were received with contemp- 
tuous indifference, they should turn to 
another quarter, where they might meet 
with better success. The next was a 
memorial from Norwich, also addressed 
to the Court of Proprietors, signed by 
Lord Wodehouse, lord lieutenant of 
the county, the Dean, and every member 
of the Chapter, the Mayor of Norwich, 
and a large body of the clergy and laity. 
The memorialists stated ; — " We are the 
rather induced to address the Court of 
Proprietors, in consequence of their de- 
cision of the 22d» March 1838, ‘ that they 
deemed the continued public discussion 
of questions affecting the religious feelings 
of the natives of India to be fraught with 
danger, and that the settlement of such 
questions may be most safely and properly 
left with a responsible executive;’ are- 
solution whicli, we apprehend, should it 
ever be practically enforced* would effec- 
tually tend to obstruct the progress which 
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is *t present making, under the authority 
of the British Parliament, in the religious 
and moral improvement of our fellow- 
Cbristhmsin India.” He (Mr. Poynder) 
repeated, that it was hopeless and useless 
to address memorials of this sort to the 
Court of Directors. As to the Board of 
Control, the case was very little better. 
He bad himself had occasion to present 
a similar memorial to Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 
and had taken the liberty of requesting 
the right hon. gentleman to lay it before 
his colleagues. What was his astonish- 
ment, «o receive for answer, *' Oh ! I am 
the Board of Control ; there is no other 
Board, '* ( Dear , hear , and laughter.) 

Really, he had always supposed that the 
Board of Control was a deliberative body; 
but it was as well that people should 
understand how things really were, and 
that one gentleman, as if he were the 
Atlas of the world, supported on his sin- 
gle shoulders the weight of our Indian 
empire. He would now beg the liberty 
of reading the protest to which he had 
alluded. It was as follows 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the 
East- India Company. 

We, the undersigned proprietors of East-India 
stock, having considered the following resolution, 
proposed by the Court of Directors at the last 
General Quarterly Court, holden on the 22d March 
1H38, and then passed in the affirmative, namely— 
“ Resolved, That this Court deem the continued 
public discussion of questions affecting the religious 
feelings of the natives of India to be fraught with 
danger, and that the settlement of such questions 
may 1* most safely and properly left with a res- 
ponsible executive;” do hereby protest against 
our rights and privileges, as proprietors, being pre- 
< hided by the above mentioned resolution, inas- 
much as we consider the same to be neither in 
accordance with the charter or by-laws under which 
the East-India Company is governed, nor to be 
consistent with the policy or interests of the said 
Company. As witness our hands, the 2d day of 

C. Forbes; J. Forbes; W A. Hankey; T. Mar- 
riott; S. Mills; J. M. Strachan; T. Hankey; J. 
Deacon; A, Raphael; J. Labouchere; J. Poynder; 

T. B. Oldfield; G. B, Hart; R. 1- Latter; A. Gor- 
don ; W. Waldegrave; G. Forties ; J. Jackson ; J. 

U. Venn ; S. B. Brooke; J. Me. Innes; E. Prodgcrs; 
W.Slark; J. Wilson; J. Rogers; W. H. Hale; J, 
N. Pearson; R. W. Buttcmcr; J. C. Abdy; J. 
Ballance; D. Nisbett; T. Farrance; J. H. Pinck- 
ney ; E. Durant ; R. Durant; E, Holland ; Bexley; 
R. Sutton; M. Bacon; B. Cole; J, Heanhy; W. 
Nash; W. Webb; J. E. Saunders; S. Weddell; 
W. Dawes; J. Kennaway; — Sherer; J. Hardy. 


He hoped that he might now be permitted 
to state a few reasons for the protest 
which he had read. He objected to the 
resolution passed by the Court, as bad — 
first, because it. was contrary to the laws 
and usages of the Court ; second, as as- 
suming on the part of one Court the 
power to bind another. On these grounds, 
he contended, the resolution could, not be 
binding. But he held the resolution to 
he bad for a third and most important 
reason, as being contrary to sound policy 
and destructive to Christianity. On this 
ground, he argued, that it otight not to 
bind that Court. First, he said, it was 
contrary to the laws and usages of the 


Court. The Court of Proprietors wag 
not a mere office to register the edicts of 
the directors— but a superior body, hav- 
ing paramount authority to originate and 
abrogate laws. He did not maintain this 
position as a dry matter of Jaw ; but he 
appealed to unbroken practice in proof of 
the correctness of his views. They were 
the actual judges, who regulated all impor- 
tant decisions. It was notorious, that every 
great measure must have their sanction. 
Why else had this Court met together? 
Why waa it specially summoned? The 
truth was, the directors could no more do 
without the concurrence of the proprie- 
tors, in important measures of policy, 
than they could be elected, without the 
votes of its individual members. Every 
Act of Parliament was submitted to them 
for their approval. Every money grant 
required their sanction. And were they 
to be restricted, in the exercise of their 
power, to benefits conferred on an indivi- 
dual — and to be limited by a resolution, 
virtually silencing this great body, on 
questions affecting the interests and hap- 
piness of 120,000,000 of human beings? 
Were the interests of time of so much 
more importance than those of eternity? 
or was one man to be weighed in the 
scale against nations? His next ground 
of objection was, that the resolution waa 
bad, as assuming to bind all future Courts. 
He denied the competency of one Court 
to bind another, except by a by-law 
passed under previous notice, and carried 
with all the prescribed formalities. Till 
this validity was given to it, it was a 
mere brutum ftdmen, and entitled to no 
weight whatever. It also savoured of what 
logicians called the reductio ad absurdum. 
Who did not see that what was now 
levelled at those who thought with him, 
was equally capable of being turned ano- 
ther way, and so defeating the purpose of 
its advocates? This resolution would 
equally operate against objects, which 
many who never agreed with him would 
desire the proprietors to concur in, and 
which they must concur in to make it law 
— but they would thus have shut the door 
against both, or rather against themselves, 
by a suicidal act of folly. Tim resolution 
was objectionable also on the ground of 
uncertainty in its terms, for it included 
all questions affecting the religious feel- 
ings of the natives. Hardly any thing 
could arise which directly or indirectly 
— immediately or remotely— -must not 
affect those feelings. The bill, for 
instance, to be discussed this day, by 
legal construction, at all events by legiti- 
mate inference, affected, and eminently 
so, the religious feelings of the natives of 
India. Might not the priests emigrate? 
Might they not take their idols with 
them, and introduce their superstitions 
into the colonies? And so, forsooth, 
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because “ religious feelings” were not to 
be touched, Sir C. Forbes, and men like 
him, were to be told “ this is forbidden 
ground !’* Much more might be said, to 
show that no body of men could ever exe- 
cute so monstrous a resolution. Com- 
mon sense said “strike! but hear!” 
“ Nay, ” said the directors, “we’ll strike, 
but we won’t hear !” What he and his 
friends said was — “judge of our motions ; 
and, if wrong, deal with them accordingly. 
There will be always guarantee enough, 
in your judgment first, and in public opi- 
nion afterwards, that nothing very wrong 
can be done here ; but to say we shall do 
nothing, and leave every thing to you, 
we resist this in limine .” No bolts or bars 
could possibly resist the strength of 
spirit ; and this attempt of the directors 
reminded him of the story of an honest 
gentleman, a native of the sister country, 
who, having been told that a flock of wild- 
fowl had settled in one of his fields, gave 
orders to close and fasten all the gates, to 
keep them where they were ; but the birds 
bad of course only to expand their wings, 
and bid this sapient gentleman defiance. 
( Laughter J. It might seem supeifluous, 
if the resolution could not be acted on, to 
prove that it ought not to be acted upon. 
But this, in fact, was his strong point, for 
it was a branch of the subject that in- 
volved considerations of the utmost im- 
portance. The measure was as impro- 
per, as impracticable. It ought not to 
become law, because no confidence could 
be reposed, alter the experience of many 
years, in that body which had asked 
them to pass it. Suppose it had passed, 
and been acted on some years back, 
what would have been the consequence ? 
Suttees must have lasted till now, and 
the horrid cruelties of Indian worship 
would still have remained. It was above 
twenty years since that their own chaplain, 
Dr. Buchanan, had pressed the subject 
on the consideration of the proprietors. 
In spite of his appeal, neither Court had 
done any thing to lessen the abominable 
cruelties of Indian idolatary, from 1817 
to 1827. In March 1827 (eleven years 
since) he (Mr. Foynder) moved this 
Court to recommend to the directors to 
put a stop to practices involving the ef- 
fusion of human blood. The directors 
actively opposed this, almost to a man. 
They had not the credit of this God-like 
act — they had not the moral courage to 
order it — declaring (most absurdly, as 
the event proved) it would entail the loss 
of India,, to put an end to the yearly mur- 
der of nearly seven hundred miserable 
females. To the last, the directors not 
only did not order this murder to be 
stopped, and this blood to be staunched, 
but declared the thing to be impossible. 
That God-like act was, however, finally 
effected— not by the Court of Directors 


— they had not the moral courage to do 
it ! That honour was reserved for Lord 
W. Bentinck— by raising a statue to 
whom, the Court would do themselves as 
much credit as by erecting them to the 
warriors who filled their niches in their 
hall. He saw before him men Who 
openly opposed his attempt He im- 
pugned no man’s motives ; but the course 
taken on that occasion argued, he must 
say, great ignorance of moral duty. It 
was now matter of history, that the pre- 
sent director and late chairman (Sir J. 
It. Carnac), after reading a long written 
speech, moved an amendment, which he 
was obliged to withdraw, He (Mr. P.) 
not only had to repel this speech, by 
argument, at that Court, but it cost him 
six pages of his printed speech to show 
the erroneous reasoning of another lion, 
director (Mr. Lindsay); who, on that 
occasion, us deputy chairman, seconded 
another amendment, which he was also 
obliged to withdraw. He admitted, that 
the directors did what they thought to be 
their duty; but it argued gross and de- 
fective ignorance of our Indian policy. 
For what had actually followed the aboli- 
tion of suttees? Was India lost? Had 
separation from England been the result? 
Ilad the abolition of legalized murder en- 
tailed a curse on our Indian affairs ? Most 
assuredly not. He argued, therefore, that 
it would be madness in that Court to leave 
all in the hands of the directors, and re- 
lax the vigilant supervision that ought al- 
ways to be kept up. On the 22d of Sept. 
1830, the directors opposed another mo- 
tion, recommending their Court to take 
such measures as might direct the atten- 
tion of the Indian Government to the re- 
moval of the reproach of encouraging 
idolatry, and receiving a tribute from the 
worshippers and pilgrims at the heathen 
temples. Here he (Mr. Foynder) had 
been equally defeated. The directors in- 
decently divided against him, and the evils 
went on unabated to this hour, for eight 
whole years. He asked, be it observed, 
for no violence to the religious feelings of 
the natives ; he was not mad enough to 
advise all that. All he asked was, that 
Government should abstain from en- 
couraging them in their delusions, and 
maintaining their blindness. The full- 
est and most appalling evidence was 
adduced on these points. Did any one 
ever attempt to answer or refute one 
word of his speech? No! He was de- 
feated, on that occasion, not by his brother 
proprietors, but by the directors. It 
was now that Parliament determined no 
longer to bear so unjustifiable and un- 
English a system. The House of Com- 
mons, therefore, appointed a Committee, 
in 1832, and examined witnesses on the 
question. When the Committee was just 

about to make its report to the House, 
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it warf informed, that if Parliament would 
consent to leave the matter to the direc- 
tors, the latter would take such measures 
os appeared safe for introducing a reforma- 
tion. Now, see what came of trusting 
the directors ! They prepared a despatch, 
which was any thing but what it should 
have been. The Board of Control de- 
clared it be Wbrse than useless, and the 
chairman undertook to supply another, 
The directors at first refused to sign it ; 
they however at last agreed; but not until 
a saving clause was inserted, as to the 
time and mode of acting on it. This 
despatch was dated the 20th of February 
1833. The orders were of the utmost 
importance. All that the most ardent 
Iriends of Christianity could desire was 
embodied in it. Was he in a hurry in 
forcing forward this question ? Would it 
be believed, that it was not until almost 
four years had passed, from that date, that, 
finding that nothing whatever had been 
done to carry these orders into execution, 
he moved, on the 21st December 1836, 
thatan effectual remedy should be supplied 
by the directors. He was indeed asked 
by Sir Jas. Carnac(the chairman) to with- 
draw his motion ; but he refused to do so, 
and the result was, that it was carried 
unanimously. No man who heard the 
concluding pledge of that director, or 
who remembered that unanimous resolu- 
tion, could have doubted for one moment 
that the hopes of the church and the 
world would be realized ; but, alas I instead 
of this, a despatch, dated 22d February 
1837, was sent out, which was infinitely 
worse than useless. The directors con- 
tented themselves with calling for returns 
of no comparative importance — upon the 
amount of which nothing could really 
turn, for they had been condemned as 
untenable, while they consigned the great 
question really at issue to a contemptuous 
silence. Instead of enforcing the execu- 
tion of their own orders, they excused the 
neglect of those who should have enforced 
them, and, in fact, re-opened the whole 
question, as if, for its final settlement, 
orders had not been issued four years pre- 
viously. Therefore, on the 21st of June 
1837, he moved to refer it back to the 
directors, to send out a such further or 
supplemental despatch as should be more 
in accordance with the Court’s despatch 
of February 1833. The directors, how- 
ever, divided as usual against this mo- 
tion, which was lost by a small majority, 
mainly composed of their own body. 
Surely it would have well become the 
directors to receive the recommendation 
of the proprietors, whether they thought 
it right to aot upon it or not— and not to 
stifle inquiry and reference in the outset. 
No fresh directions were issued, and the 
system was suffered to remain unchanged. 
Now arrived the very important memorial 
irora Madras, with an appendix, if possi- 


ble, of still greater Importance. That 
appendix bad not been sent to the House 
of Commons, important as it was, because 
it fully proved the case of the memorialists. 
This circumstance compelled him to place 
the directors on one of the horns of a 
dilemma. They either had that appendix, 
or they had it not. If it had been sent 
home to them, and they did not communi- 
cate it to the House of Commons, they 
were to blame. And if, on the other 
hand, it had not been sent home, as it 
ought, then the Government abroad was 
to blame, and the directors ought to call 
them to account for their conduct. The 
memorial recited the despatch of 1833, 
and complained, that after three and a 
half years had passed from its date, abso- 
lutely nothing had been done. The me- 
morialists prayed that, in compliance with 
the directions of the despatch, they might 
be relieved from the compulsory attend- 
ance at the idolatrous services in the 
temples, and doing honour to heathen 
ceremonies, by firing salutes, and other 
observances. Mr. Warden was certainly 
mistaken when be spoke of the feelings of 
the army on this point. Did he know the 
army better than Sir P. Maitland, or the 
many individuals who subscribed this 
memorial, than whose names, higher could 
not be shown in the army ? Not only the 
army, but the civil officers joined in the 
complaint. The memorial was signed by 
the bishop, by thirteen of their own 
chaplains, thirty-seven Christian mis- 
sonaries of the Protestant church, and 
one hundred and fifty-two officers and 
servants, civil and military, of all ranks. 
(Mr. Poynder then read extracts from the 
memorial which 1ms appeared in our 
journal.) It appeared from this memorial 
and appendix, not merely that the Indian 
Government was wholly neglecting the 
employment of those legitimate means 
which the providence of God had placed 
at its disposal for the instruction and 
illumination of a heathen empire, but 
that, in contravention of the most express 
orders from home, it was actively engaging 
itself in imposing duties upon its own 
Christian officers and servants, of the 
most onerous and revolting character; 
that, forgetful of the first and most obvious 
principles of every well-ordered Govern- 
ment, it was virtually renouncing its own 
allegiance to the revealed will of God; 
and was extending, at so late a period of 
the Christian era, the most direct en- 
couragement to the grossest idolatries and 
crime, at the expense of the best feelings 
of its own Christian population. ■ It was 
evident that such a state of things could 
not expect to secure the blessing of God 
—that it had only existed too long already, 
and could not too soon be terminated. 
The bishop wrote, with the memorial, 
that it had his entire sanction and con- 
currence ; and intreated the recomoienda* 
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tion of the Governor of Madras to the 
Governor- General, In aid of the object of 
the petitioners. To this letter of the 
bishop, a most insulting and offensive 
answer was returned, by order of Sir F. 
Adams, reprobating both the bishop and 
the memorialists, and declaring that his 
sentiments were opposed to those of the 
bishop and memorialists, and that he had 
fully stated so to the Governor- general, 
Lord Auckland. On the 27th Sept. 
1837, he, therefore, moved this Court to 
recommend to the directors to send out 
such instructions as might give effect to 
the prayer of the memorial ; but in con- 
sequence of the directors’ opposition to 
that motion, and of their (as usual) divid- 
ing against it, it was lost. It was further 
said, that the judgment of the Governor- 
general was not known, and had not been 
received. It had since, however, appear- 
ed that Lord Auckland, acting under the 
report of Sir Frederick Adam, had sent a 
letter, dated the 25th of April, 1837, 
which he (Mr. P.) suspected was known 
here on the 27th September 1 837, to the 
Archdeacon of Madras (the bishop being 
then dead), stating his “ entire concur- 
rence in the regret expressed by Sir F. 
Adam, that this memorial should have 
been presented ; that he had been much 
disappointed to see so many public offi- 
cers” (meaning, of course, both civil and 
military) “ mixed up in a proceeding cal- 
culated to disturb the mutual charity and 
good-will which it was their duty to 
foster ; and to embarrass the Government 
upon a grave question of policy, on which 
its course ought ever to be independent, 
and guarded by a spirit of scrupulous 
caution and studious regard for the rights, 
customs, and opinions of all its subjects.” 
But how could such a charge apply to a 
mere request that the same toleration 
which the Government had extended to 
heathens and Mahomedatis should he 
extended to Christians, who had only 
prayed that they might not he compelled 
to violate their consciences by offering 
such honours at pagan ceremonies as 
were utterly opposed to their own creed ? 
It was because the Government had not 
observed the least regard for the petition- 
ers* “ rights, customs, and opinions,” as 
Protestant Christians, while it professed 
to feel a sickly sensibility for those of the 
heathens, which had ever led the peti- 
tioners to complain at all. It could be 
no breach of charity (as the Governor- 
general alleged) for them to protest 
against doing what, as British subjects 
and baptized Christians, was absolutely 
opposed to their allegiance to the Al- 
mighty, and to their duties to their own 
national Government. So far from wish- 


expressly renounced all desire to interfere 
with, or molest, the worshippers of Idols ; 
and it wa9 only because the Government 
had first departed from its own religious 
and moral duty, and had further disre- 
garded the express instructions from Eng- 
land, that the petitioners were compelled 
to protest at all. Whether the directors 
felt more emboldened by the opinions thus 
held by the Governor of Madras and the 
Governor-general of India, or otherwise, 
certain it was that on the 18th Oct. 1837, 
being three weeks only after his motion, 
“that they should consider this memo- 
rial.” (on which he was defeated), they 
issued a despatch, in which they said — 
“We now desire that no customary sa- 
lutes or marks of respect to native festivals 
he discontinued at any of the presidencies; 
that no protection hitherto given be with- 
drawn, and that no change whatever bo 
made in any matter relating to the native 
religion, except under the authority of 
the Supreme Government.’’ Of what 
the Supreme Government would do, they 
had now the best evidence. In evident 
connexion with such proceedings were 
other orders issued by the Governor- 
general, on 12th September 1837, re- 
quiring the attendance of Protestant sol- 
diers at heathen rites ; notwithstanding 
that Gen. Sir Robert O’ Callaghan and Sir 
P. Maitland had relieved such persons, 
and no pretence of any objection or in- 
convenience had followed. But although 
Sir I*. Maitland, in that valuable letter 
(read by Sir Charles Forbes, in March), 
had sufficiently spoken out to have warned 
the directors on their course— he in- 
stantly resigned his high military com- 
mand, on receiving the directors’ orders 
of the 1 8th October 1 837. No Christian, 
indeed, of any honourable feelings could 
have hesitated, or acted otherwise ; and, 
that no mistake might arise, he asserted, 
for the information of all who might not 
know it, that Sir P. Maitland opened 
his letter of resignation by expressly as- 
signing the directors’ orders of 18th 
October 1837, as the great, and indeed 
sole impelling motive. He now begged 
to ask whether the resignation of Sir P. 
Maitland had been accepted ? 

The Deputy Chairman . — “ H erMajesty’s 
Government, whose officer he was, have 
accepted his resignation, and another has 
been appointed in his place.” 

Mr. Poynder . — The same honourable 
feelings equally influenced Mr. Robert 
Nelson, who, being in England on^an 
absence of leave, and feeling, that as “ no 
man could serve two masters,” he must 
“ obey God rather than man he wrote 
to the secretary of the Company, as fol- 
lows ; — 


in^to embarrass the Government, as most 
unjustly alleged, they took no part in the 
question further than as it affected their 
owti consciences and civil rights. They 


the Secretary of the Hon. Court of Director* 
of the East India Company. 

Sir, —I have the honour to J«l ue rt Jjjf 
four ascertaining for me the i£_ t t 

x. Court of Director*, whether the covenant i 
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have entered Into with the Hon. £«at India Com- 
pany, tenders It Imperative on me to accept and 
undertake any office the Madras Government may, 
conformably to law and to the usages of the service, 
think lit to appoint me to ? In soliciting this in- 
formation 1 refer principally to certain offices con- 
nected with the idolatry or the country, which I 
could not feel at liberty to hold. 

To this the secretary replied : — 

Sir,— I have laid before the Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company your letter, dated 
February 27. 1038, in which you request to be in- 
formed whether the covenant into which you have 
entered with the Company, renders it imperative 
on you to accept and undertake any office the 
Madras Government may, conformably to law and 
to the usages of the service, think fit to appoint 
you to. You state that you refer principally to cer- 
tain offices connected with the idolatry of the coun- 
try, which you could not feel at liberty to hold. 

In reply, I am commanded to inform you, that 
the Court has seen with surprise, that an officer of 
your standing can entertain any doubt of Its being 
imperative on you to accept and undertake any 
office which the Government may, conformably to 
law and the usages of the service, think fit to ap- 
point you to, without any exception or reservation 
whatever, 

Mr. Nelson’s reply does him infinite 
credit. 

Sir,— I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the Jfifh instant, convey- 
ing the opinion of the Court of Directors upon 
the inquiry contained in my letter of the 27th ult. 

It is painful and alarming to find the Court 
establishing the principle that every (ivil servant 
is hound by covenant to assist in and uphold 1 he 
idolatrous worship of India. The directors are 
well aware that acts of tins nature form part of 
the functions of many offices under the Madras 
presidency; and your letter tells me that a uvil 
servant has no option but to discharge them, if it 
be the pleasure of the Government to appoint him 
to such offices. 

The instructions of the Lord Jesus Christ 
are to keep myself from idols, and to flee from 
idolatry. 

The East-India Company require me to unite 
myself with idols, taking part m their worship, 
by assisting others therein. 

The commands of these two masters arc thus 
in opposition to each other; and I have to choose 
whom 1 will serve, sane obedience to both is im- 
possible. . , . ,, . . . 

As T prefer to follow the Lord Jesus l hrist, 1 
must renounce the service of the East-India Com- 
pany, which I therefore now do. 

1 have accordingly to request that my name 
may be struck out of the list of civil servants 011 
the Madras establishment; all the privileges of 
which station L hereby resign. 

lie wished to inquire whether this re- 
signation hod been accepted, or was it 
intended to he accepted ? 

The Deputy Chairman. — “ It has.” 

Mr. Poynder. — He would ask whether 
this admirable letter of Mr. Nelson s, 
which he had just read, had been an- 
swered ? 

The Deputy Chairman. — “ It is not 
customary to answer such letters.” 

Mr. Poynder said, he now cume to the 
resolution of the 21st March 1838 (the 
last Court), against which this protest 
was directed ; the resolution was first 
carried in the Court of Directors, but 
not unanimously. One— 

— “ Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless,’ 1 — 

stood out; and then joined his (Mr. P.’s) 
humble minority— opposing his colleagues 
—if not on principles of conscience, yet, 
on those of sound reasoning and com- 
Asiat. Journ . N. S, Vol, 26. No. 104. 


mon sense. ' As it was at the suttee time, 
the chairman brought this resolution 
forward, as their organ, at the last 
Court of Proprietors ; and the directors 
(though, as he had said, not to a man) 
divided against him, and carried it. 
There was nothing new in this oppo- 
sition of the directors. It was systematic 
and unceasing. It was only as conces- 
sions had been reluctlantly wrested from 
the Company, on the successive renewals 
of its charter, that any religious or moral 
good had ever been achieved for India. 
They opposed the abolition of suttees-— 
the introduction of Protestant mission- 
aries — the grant of an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, and the necessary increase in 
the number of its bishops. Of the opposi- 
tion to the opening of the trade, and mat- 
ters of that nature (said Mr. P.), Isay no- 
thing; but they were ejusdem generis. The 
directois opposed in 1830, as they had 
ever since done, for eight whole years, the 
withdrawal of their patronage and sup- 
port of the reigning idolatry, and, above 
all, they had refused (ever since his at- 
tempt in 1830) to abandon the unhallowed 
profits of idolatry, as arising from the 
entire temple worship of India, with all 
its moral pollutions— the holy stations, 
holy streams, sanguinary penances, and 
licentious processions. He had said there 
was nothing new in all this, and, person- 
ally, he made no complaints. He had no 
right to expect better measures than Mr. 
Wilhei force at the hands ot the directors ; 
but, let him inform the Court how thut 
distinguished individual was used. On 
Mr. Wilberlorce’s successful appeal to 
Parliament in 1813, in favour of their 
neglected and despised Christianity, the 
directors were not, indeed, so bold as they 
were at the last March Court; for, in 
1813, they only ‘’ proposed” (says Mr. 
Wiiberfoice’sLife, just published), “that 
the entire u'gulation of the subject should 
be left for the next twenty years to the 
East-India Company, who (added the 
statement) had unequivocally shown what 
would be their rule of conduct.” Whereas 
(said Mr. P.) in March last, they pro- 
posed that all such questions should, for 
all time, be left to themselves. This 
former modest proposal was of course 
rejected by a British Parliament, as no 
doubt the late resolution w 7 Ould be, should 
it come there. ( Mr. Poynder then read 
extracts from the Life of Wilberforce, vo\. 
iv.pp. 103, 104, 120, 124.) It was (con- 
tinued Mr. P.) by interesting a Christian 
country, that the public attention appears 
at length likely to be roused to action on 
this question. In addition to the eburch 
of England, the church of Scotland bkd 
asserted its ancient character, and evinced 
its present purity, in raising its voice, 
without reserve, against the evils in ques- 
tion. Some of the counties and cities of 
(2 M) 
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the empire had already spoken out, in 
language which could not be misunder- 
stood— the petitions from Chelmsford, 
Huntingdon, and Norwich— the first, to 
the directors, and the last, to the pro- 
prietors, presented this day—would best 
establish this fact. It was well known, 
that the labours of that most able and ex- 
cellent man, Dr. Chalmers, had mainly 
contributed to this movement. It had 
been his privilege, and he so considered 
it, to have attended the late admirable 
lectures of that able divine. He lost not, 
and would not lose, one of them. He, 
in common with all who heard them, was 
enraptured with the great extent of know- 
ledge— the deep and irresistible reason- 
ing— the glowing eloquence— and the wit, 
he said, the brilliant wit (at which his audi- 
ence were often convulsed with laughter), 
with which they were replete. Should 
such a man espouse a cause like this in 
vain ? Would the country prefer the 
opinion of the Directors to his? Would 
it disregard the splendid advocacy of Dr. 
Duff (himself once in India, and know- 
ing its wants) and a Lorimer? No ; a 
cause so aided — but above all so just in 
itself — must crush the effort to oppose 
its progress. Why, the attempt to re- 
sist the efforts of such men, backed as 
they were by public opinion, would 
make the directors the laughing-stock 
of all Europe. The directors would 
in vain attempt to resist this opinion. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, full of 
years and honours, in particular, in pre- 
senting the veiy important petition from 
the whole of the Birmingham clergy to 
the House of Lords, spoke in the most 
able and convincing manner, for nearly an 
hour, in proof of the great impropriety 
and impolicy of the East- India Directors 
in pursuing their present course. The 
bishops and clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land (in addition to the recorded petitions 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and of the Church Missionary 
Society) had been equally true to their 
trust, and alive to the public expectations. 
Mr. Poynder then read a long extract 
from the Bishop of Exeter’s sermon, 
preached at Bow Church, before the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts, on the 18th May 1838; and 
another long extract from a church mis- 
sionary sermon of the Rev. Mr. Goode 
(late one of this Company’s chaplains in 
India), preached on the 30th of April last. 
The Protestant Dissenters (continued Mr. 
Poynder) throughout the country— espe- 
cially those in connexion with missionary 
efforts— are not less interested in joining 
the general feeling on the subject. It was 
consolatory to reflect, that though thedirec- 
tors retained, as a body (as was now abun- 
dantly proved), all their most inveterate 
prejudices, and were more hostile than 
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ever to the spiritual and moral ameliora- 
tion of India, it was no more competent 
to them now, than it ever was, to resist 
a work of which the word of God had 
decreed the certain accomplishment, and 
for which the energy of English Christians 
would assuredly supply the means. To 
the resolution of the Court of the 21st 
March 1838, or any other which the direc- 
tors might adopt for keeping India in 
mental darkness and moral bondage, an 
anecdote recorded of Luther would apply. 
When his coadjutor, the Protestant Elec- 
tor of Saxony, addressed him, under con- 
siderable anxiety, in consequence of the 
vigorous and determined opposition of 
the Emperor and the States of Nurem- 
berg, Luther simply replied, “ Let your 
highness rest assured, that it is otherwise 
ordered in Heaven than it is either by 
the Emperor of Germany or by the States 
of Nuremberg. ” So he said in this case, in 
which the directors had taken their course, 
and would force others to adopt it: “ It 
is otherwise ordered by the Parliament 
and people of this country.” — In har- 
mony with this historical fact, a case occur- 
ring within their own memory might be 
noticed. No sooner had the British and 
Foreign Bible Society begun to over- 
spread the world with copies of the Ho'y 
Scriptures in all languages, than the late 
Pope, taking alarm for the security of 
his empire of darkness (as might natu- 
rally have been expected), issued a for- 
midable Bull against the object of that 
society and the operation of its members, 
denouncing the society as impious and 
heretical, and its members as enemies to 
sound doctrine, and eminently schisma- 
tical and pestilential. When this Bull 
found its way to the society in London, 
an old member of the committee quietly 
contented himself with observing, upon 
its being read in the committee, that lie 
“ only wished his holiness would read the 
second Psalm.” While it was needless to 
add, that the Bible Society went on with 
its work in spite of the Papal denuncia- 
tion, it was equally clear that the Chris- 
tians of the East- India Company would 
proceed with theirs. It was sincerely to be 
desired that the directors of that Company 
would consent in time to be guided by the 
same unerring light as was displayed in 
the solemn admonition contained in every 
part of Holy Writ, against all attempts 
to oppose the counsels of the Almighty, 
and to obstruct the progress of divine 
truth in the world— not merely as profane 
in themselves, but impotent in their result. 
The only wisdom and safety of this Court 
would assuredly be found to consist m 
falling in with the divine appointment, 
and not in resisting it, as they had now 
only too long done. Let them be assured, 
in time, that there was “ a chief corner- 
stone, upon which whosoever falls, h* 
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shall be broken ; but upon whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” 

He would remind hon. members of the 
advice given to the Jewish authorities, 
by Gamaliel, when they were about to 
oppose and punish the preaching of the 
Apostles: “And now, Isay unto you, 
refrain from these men and let them alone ; 
for if this counsel or this work be of men 
it v\ ill come to nought ; but if it be of God 
ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God.” In 
what he had now said, he repeated, that 
lie imputed blame to no man ; he knew 
that, individually, men of higher honour 
or greater worth did not exist than in the 
Court of Directors ; and when he ob- 
jected to the acts of the body, he lost no- 
thing of his respect for the individual. 
He had had a duty to perform, and he had 
endeavoured to discharge it to the best of 
his power. He had told the truth ; but he 
could say to those from whom he differed, 

“ Am 1 your enemy because I tell you 
the truth?” While he opposed the course 
pursued by the directors, he had to ac- 
knowledge the kind and cordial co-opera- 
tion he had received from some even of 
those who were at first opposed to his 
uews. Thanking the Court for the atten- 
tion with which he had been heai d, he 
should now conclude by moving, “that the 
protest which he had read, and which he 
had handed in. be entered on the minutes 
of this Court.” 

The Deputy Chairman.—" The protest 
which the hon. piopnetor has handed in 
is against a resolution of this Couit, a 
Couit of Proprietors, but is addressed to 
the Court of Directors, and cannot, there- 
fore, under any circumstances, be received 
by this Court: even in the Court of Di- 
tectors it could not be received as a pro- 
test or remonstrance against any of its 
acts. It could be received only as the 
letter of the patties whose names are 
signed to it; and as such, would not ap- 
pear on the regular minutes of that Court, 
though it might be entered on its books.” 

Mr. Poynder “ It is addressed to the 
Court of Directors, because, though no- 
minally the resolution against which it 
protests was the resolution of the Court 
of Proprietors, it was in reality that of 
the Court of Directors. I think, there- 
fore, it ought to be received by this 
Court.” 

Mr. Wigram. — “ The protest is ad- 
dressed to the directors, and not to this 
Court ; it cannot, therefore, as has been 
said by my hon friend, the Deputy Chair- 
man, be, under any circumstances, re- 
ceived by this Court : but, Sir, 1 did not 
rise to Argue a point so very obvious, but 
rather to protest against the justice of the 
assertion of the hon. proprietor, that the 
acts of this Court are to be considered as 
those of the directors. The two Courts 


are totally distinct and independent of 
each other, and have been so constituted 
and declared by the law of the land.” 

M r. Poynder again urged that the pro- 
test ought to be received. 

Mr. Wigram.— “ It must, in the first 
instance, go to the Court of Directors, to 
whom it is addressed ; for with such an 
address, this Court cannot receive it ” 

Mr. Poynder “ I do not see why the 
Court, having, in March last, received 
two protests addressed to the Court of 
Directors, should now refuse to receive 
one so respectably signed as that which I 
now present. I think I have reason to 
complain in being thus turned round on a 
point of form.” 

Mr. Wigram — The hon. proprietor 
is altogether mistaken as to the fact. The 
protests to which he refers were read as 
part of a speech uddressed to this Court, 
and there can be no objection to a similar 
course being followed now ; but I repeat, 
that this protest caimot be received here. 

It is not addressed to this Court, which 
can, therefore, have nothing to do with 
it in its present form.” 

Sir C. Forbes. — “ I do not say that the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Poyndei ) is right in 
point of form ; but I see no difficult)! in 
this document being received as that of 
the individuals whose names are attached 
to it. It is the constant practice in the 
Court of Directors, that where a director 
dissents fiom the acts ot the Court, he 
may enter a piotest against them, which 
must be entered on the minutes of the 
Couit.” 

Mr. Poynder.—" If the Court refuse 
to accept this, it will, I repeat, be turn- 
ing me round on a point of form. It 
would be very easy to receive this docu- 
ment, if the Court w’ere so disposed.” 

The Dejmty Chairman. — “ Not, I re- 
peat, in its present form. It is perfectly 
true, as has been stated by the hon. 
baronet, that directors may protest against 
any act of the Court to which they be- 
long, and from which they may dissent; 
but that power is given them by a special 
by-law. What objection can the hon. 
proprietor have to sending the protest to 
the Court of Directors, to which it is ad- 
dressed ? Or why not bring it forward in 
another form, before another Court ot 
Proprietors? or if he dissents from the 
decision already come to, why not bring 
the subject before a Special General 
Court ?” 

Mr. Poynder.— “ Then, if I send it to 
the Court of Directors, am I to under- 
stand that it will be on the minutes of 
that Court?” . 

Mr. Wigram. — “In point of form, it 
will be received in the Court of Directors 
only as the letter of the parties whose 
names are signed to it. It cannot be re- 
ceived as a protest against, or disseivt 
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from, any act of the directors. If it 
could, it would of course be entered on 
thp minutes ; but at present it cannot be 
on the minutes of the Court, though it 
will always be found amongst the docu- 
ments preserved there. As bus been 
already noticed, a director may protest 
against acts of the Court of Directors, 
but that is under a special by-law, and 
not from any right inherent in him as a 
director. Even in his case, the protest 
must be made within a fortnight after the 
proceeding from which he dissents. There 
are many reasons why a director should 
have this power ; and one amongst them 
is — that, as one of the executive of the 
Company, he is considered responsible 
for the acts of the majority ; but his power 
of protest will show how far he was a party 
to any particular cause. Allow me to say, 
that the receiving such a document as 
this would he establishing a most dange- 
rous precedent. If the hon. member 
wishes, by sending the protest to the 
Court of Directors, that it should be pre- 
served in that Court, that it might be 
appealed to as a document transmitted to 
it, and be forthcoming whenever it may 
be required, his object will be easily at- 
tained : the document will be forth- 
coming whenever it is required.” 

Mr. Poynder. — “ I care not whether it 
be received as a piotest or a dissent. All 
I urn anxious for is, that it should be re- 
ceived, that it may be appealed to as a 
document in the possession of the Court, 
and he forthcoming when required.” 

The Deputy Chairman. — “ It is not 
my intention to follow in detail the ob- 
servations of the hon. proprietor who has 
brought forward this motion ; but I can- 
not avoid ar. expression of my regret, that 
the hon. proprietor should have thought 
proper to cast so many reflections on the 
Comt of Directors — reflections which 
they certainly do not deserve— for they 
are all as anxious as the hon. proprietor 
himself, that the object which be pro- 
poses should be carried into execution. 
With respect to the orders sent out in 
1 833, the subject is under consideration, 
with the view of having those orders 
pore effectually carried out. 

SIR PE REG RINK MAITLAND. 

Mr. Poynder moved— 

That there be laid before the next Court of 
Proprietors, copies of the entire correspondent e 
between the Court of Directors and Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, relating to his resignal ion of his mili- 
tary command in consequence <>f the orders of the 
Court of Directors, transmitted from this country, 
and bearing date the JBth day of October 1I«7 ; 
and also copies of all such resolutions of the Court 
of Directors as have been adopted in relation to 
the above resignation.” 

Mr. Wiyratn suggested, that it would be 
better for the hon. proprietor to allow the 
motion to stand as a notice for the next 
Court, 


Mr. Poynder observed, that that would 
be putting it off to too distant a day. He 
saw no objection to the motion being 
made at present, and would therefore 
press it. 

Sir C. Forbes , in seconding the mo- 
tion, observed, that it was but fair and 
reasonable, that the Court should be put 
in possession of all the documents con- 
nected with this subject. If they were 
now moved for, they would be ready at 
the next Court, and the proprietors 
would then see what course had been 
taken by the directors. 

The Deputy Chairman pointed out to 
the hon. proprietor the inconvenience of 
pressing motions of this kind without 
previous notice. He did not deny the 
right of the hon. proprietor to bring the 
motion on without notice ; blit the usual 
piactice there, as well as in the House of 
Commons, was to give a notice. The 
motion, in itself, was not necessary, after 
the assurance lie had given the hon. pro- 
prietor, that the subject out of which the 
resignation of Sir P. Maitland had arisen 
was under consideration. 

Mr. Poynder said, that if he allowed 
the motion to stand as a notice for the 
next Court, it would, in fact, be delay- 
ing the production of the documents tor 
six months. He could not consent to so 
long a delay. 

Sir C. Forbes suggested, that the hon. 
proprietor might call a Special Court for 
the purpose of bis motion. 

The Deputy Chairman said, that the 
Court of Dii ectois lmd adopted no reso- 
lution on the subject to which the motion 
referred. He did not see what good could 
result from the production of such docu- 
ments as the motion called for. 

The motion having been read by the 
clerk — 

Mr. Strachan expressed a hope that 
the Court would accede to it. He wished 
to ask the hon. director in the chair, 
whether the resignation of Sir P. Mait- 
land had been accepted, and his successor 
appointed ? 

The Deputy Chairrnan said, that the 
appointment of commander-in-chief of 
the forces in India was in her Majesty, 
and it was usually confirmed by the Com- 
pany. 

Mr. said, that perhaps he could 

put the matter more fully to the hon. pro- 
prietor who asked the question. The 
appointment of commander-in-chief of 
rhe Queen's troops in India was of course 
vested in her Majesty. The appointment 
of commandcr-m-chief of the Company s 
troops was in the Company ; but as a 
matter of policy and expediency, the 
Company selected as commander-in-chiet 
of its forces the officer who had been ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the 
Queen’s troops ; but the two appointments 
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did not necessarily vest in one person. 
They were distinct offices ; and though, 
tor convenience, now united, they might, 
if thought expedient, be at any time 
exercised by distinct persons. After the 
explanation that had been given, he would 
put it to the hon. proprietor, whether he 
would press a motion which might do 
harm, and could do no good. 

Mr. Poynder did not press his motion. 

PILGRIM-TAX. 

Mr. Poynder moved — 

That a return be laid before this Court, of the 
aunual amount of the tax on pilgrims and wor- 
shippers attending the several temples of India (so 
far as the same can be ascertained), together with 
the amount of the annual outgoings, from the 
year 1812-13 to the year 1836-7. in the same form 
as such receipts and outgoings have been already 
returned from the year 1812-13 to the year 1827 6, 
in respect of the lour temples of Juggernaut, Ova, 
Allahabad, and Tripctty, undir the following 
heads: the year; amount of tax collected; esta- 
blishment for collecting tax and collector; ex- 
penses of temple; buildings, repairs, and contin- 
gencies; total charges ; net receipts; and surplus 
expenditure (if any). 

The Deputy Chairman said, that direc- 
tions would be given in the proper quar- 
ters to prepare such a return. 

THE LATE BISHOP OF MADllAS. 

Mr. Strachan begged to call the atten- 
tion ot the Court for a few moments to a 
subject affecting the character ot a distin- 
guished and venerable prelate now no 
more, he alluded to the Right Rev. L)r. 
Come, late Bishop ot Madras. It would 
probably be in the recollection of the 
lion, deputy chairman and other mem- 
bers of the Court, tliat in the debate in 
that Court in September last, on the sub- 
ject ot the memorial from Madras, allu- 
sion was made by an hon. baronet ( Sir C. 
Forbes ; to the part taken with respect to 
that memorial, sent to the Governor of 
Madras by the late Bishop Corrie ; and 
the lion, baronet, after speaking ot that 
excellent prelate in terms which left no- 
thing to desire in the way of eulogy, pro- 
ceeded to say, that “ he regretted the 
bishop had not taken a different course ; 
for lie was of opinion, that it would have 
been far better it his lordship had sought 
a private and verbal communication with 
the Governor (Sir F. Adam) on the sub- 
ject.” Now he (Mr. Strachan) had re- 
ceived, by the last overland despatch 
from India, a letter from a triend, which 
would set the conduct of the right rev. 
prelate, with respect to the memorial, in 
its true light. The lion, proprietor here 
read the letter, the writer of which, after 
adverting to the debate, and quoting the 
passage from the remarks ofSirC. Forbes, 
expressed his regret that it was not known 
— or if known, not stated, so as to set 
the hon. baronet right — that the late right 
rev. prelate had sent a written commu- 
nication to the Governor, Sir F. Adam, 
in which he stated, that if the Govern- 


ment would take the matter up, he (the 
bishop) would not countenance the me- 
morial. To this the Governor made no 
reply whatever, nor did he take any no- 
tice of it. The memorial was then for- 
warded, and afterwards the right rev. 
prelate received an insulting letter from 
the Governor’s secretary, Mr. Chamier. 
He (Mr. Strachan) felt it due to the cha- 
racter of that amiable and excellent pre- 
late, who had been for thirty years in the 
service of the Company, and who was 
universally respected and admired, except 
(as it would seem) in the Governor’s 
Council, to put this matter before the 
Court in its true light. 

Sir C. Forbes heard, with great satis- 
faction, that he lmd been mistaken as to 
the judgment exercised by the rev. pre- 
late. lie assured the hon. proprietor, that 
he did not make the remark referred to 
from any wish to prejudice the character 
ot that excellent prelate, whom all who 
knew' respected ; bur he thought it was 
not unreasonable to infer, that no private 
communication had been made by him to 
the Governor, fioin the fact, that no no- 
tice had been taken of any such commu- 
nication by the Governor. lie regretted 
much that the right rev. prelate had been 
so uncouiteoubly treated. 

Mr. Strachan wished to know whether, 
in fact, any steps had been taken by the 
Indian Government to carry out the 
orders which had been transmitted in the 
despatch of 1837, relative to certain col- 
lections; and whether any despatch had 
recently been received on the subject ? 

The Deputy Chairman answered, that 
no despatch had been received on the 
subject since the last General Court; hut 
accounts wore in progress in Bengal, &c. 

Mr. Strachan said, that only went to 
one part of those instructions, which re- 
lated to the buildings ; hut there was ano- 
ther question, ot far more importance; 
and he wished to know whether any thing 
had been done relative to the compulsory 
attendance of European officers and sol- 
diers at idolatrous processions ? Had any 
relief been given to Christian officers in 
that respect ? 

The Deputy Chairman said, that sub- 
ject was under the consideration of the 
director. 

Mr. Strachan wished to know whether 
the directors received returns relating to 
the proceedings and sentences of courts- 
martial held on any ot the native troops 
in India? 

The Deputy Chairman said, that suen 
proceedings were not sent home ; hut the 
sentences were. 

Mr. Strachan then gave notice, that on 
the next court. day, he would move that 
there he laid before the Court the minutes 
ot a court-martial held on the 2d ot Octo^- 
her 1827, on a charge- touching the efia- 
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racter of a subadar of the light company 
of the 15th regt, of Madras Native In- 
fantry. 

Sir Thomas Campbell in reference to 
xvhat had fallen from the hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Strachan), with respect to Sir F. 
Adam, said, that as he was chairman of 
the Company when Sir F. Adam was ap- 
pointed to the presidency of Madras, he 
hoped the hon. proprietor would, as an 
act of justice to that officer, send him a 
copy of the letter which he had read to 
the Court. lie had no doubt whatever, 
that the gallant officer would give a satis- 
factory explanation of the matter. In the 
mean time, he hoped the Court would 
suspend its opinion on the subject. 

Sir J. R. Car ;iac said he was anxious, 
before the Court rose, to say a few words 
on the subject of the motion brought for- 
ward by the hon. projmetor (Mr. Poyn- 
der). 

Sir C. Forbes rose to order. The hon. 
director was too late : that subject had 
been dropped some time, and there was 
then no question before the Court. 

The Deputy Chairman said, he would 
raise a question, and moved, “ That the 
Court do now adjourn.” 

Sir J. R. Carnac.—“ Sir, I hope, as 
the hon. proprietor has made free use of 
my name, and indulged in several per- 
sonal allusions to me as chairman and 
director, I may be allowed to otter a few 
remarks in my own defence, and that of 
those with whom I have had the honour 
to act in the Company’s service. It is 
not my intention, and it would be now 
out of place, to follow the hon. proprietor 
into the details into which he entered ; I 
shall confine my few remarks to some of 
his comments on the conduct of the di- 
rector. Sir, I must say, that with the 
language of Christian charity on his lips, 
he has thrown out the greatest vitupera- 
tions and abuse. He has called then) the 
laughing-stock of Europe ; and threaten- 
ed them with the opposition of the clergy 
of England and Scotland, in order to 
force them into a course which they con- 
scientiously believe to be wrong.” 

Mr ,Poynder.—“ I rise to order. I did 
not say that the directors were the 
laughing-stock of Eui ope ; I only begged 
of them ‘ not to do that which would 
make them the laughing-stock of Eu- 
rope.’ ” 

Sir./. R.Carnac. — “ I put it to any 
gentleman who heard the very free lan- 
guage of the hon. proprietor, whether I 
am not fully warranted in saying, that it 
was greatly vituperative ; whether it was 
not altogether— as far as regarded the 
directors — deficient in that Christian 
charity which it professed 7 The hon. 
proprietor said, that the directors had 
opposed themseive* to the extension of 
ecclesiastical eatabli&TmJentb in India : so 
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far, however, was that from being the 
case, that in the past year, they extended 
those establishments. One would sup- 
pose, from the language of the hon. pro- 
prietor, that the directors had no inte- 
rest whatever in promoting the welfare of 
India. The hon. proprietor did not advert 
to the efforts of the directors to extend 
education in India. He did not nllude 
to the progress it had already made there. 
No ; but he dwelt with great energy on 
the errors of the directors ; the most 
heinous of which was, that they con- 
scientiously opposed themselves to what 
they conscientiously believed would be 
greatly detrimental to the best interests 
of India. Sir, I assert, without hazard 
of much contradiction, save that of the 
hon. propiietor himself, that these re- 
peated discussions of religious questions 
connected with India not only tend to 
retard the progress of Christianity in that 
country, but also to defeat the object 
which the hon. proprietor himself has in 
view, (Hear, hear! and cries of No, no / 
from Mr. Poynder.) The hon. proprie- 
tor may say “ No,” but I repeat my 
assertion. I say, that we are as anxious 
as the hon. proprietor can be, to promote 
the extension of Christianity in India ; 
but we differ from him as to the mode in 
which it can be best effected. We know 
the people of India better than he does ; 
and we therefore resist the hon. proprie- 
tor’s attempt to force us into a course 
which we believe would be not only inju- 
rious to the progress of Christianity, but 
would lead besides to the most disastrous 
consequences. This is a question which 
should be left in the hands of the execu- 
tive.” 

Mr. Poynder .— “ We do not think so.” 

Sir J. R. Carnac. — “ I will not he thus 
interrupted, and I expect from the hon. 
proprietor the same courteous attention 
which I gave to him. If the great body 
of the proprietors should join in that 
opinion, if they think that the present 
executive arc not fit and proper persons 
for their functions, they can very easily 
replace them. Sir, I must say, that, how- 
ever well meant his object, and however 
good his intentions, the hon. proprietor 
has come here with over- heated zeal to 
talk about matters of which he knows 
very little. The hon. proprietor, unac- 
quainted with India, or with the habits 
and feelings of its people, is endeavour- 
ing, I repeat, to force us into a course 
which, in our consciences, we believe to 
be wrong. Sir, 1 know that this subject 
will be agitated in another place ; but I 
have no doubt whatever, that, in the re- 
sult, the Directors will hold that situa- 
tion in the opinion of the country which 
their good government of India entitle* 
them to hold.” (Hear, hear /) 

Mr. Strachan said, that the hon. l ,ro ' 
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prietor (Mr. Poynder) was not the only 
one who held that the Government should 
take some step on the subject to which 
his motion referred. What the hon. di- 
rector was pleased to call over-heated 
zeal, was a feeling shared by him in com- 
mon with a very large portion of the 
community, and did not deserve to be so 
termed, as far as the hon. proprietor was 
concerned, who only asked the directors 
to do that which they themselves ad- 
mitted in principle. All he asked was, 
that some step should be taken in ad- 
vance on this question, and when that 
was done, all agitation on the subject 
would cease. 

Mr. Twining said, if he understood the 
state of the case rightly, it was, that the 
directors were in communication with 
the Government on the question. As 
grave and heavy charges had been made 
against the directors on this point, he 
thought it should go forth to the country, 
that the Government and the directors 
were as anxious to forward the great 
object to which the motion referred as 
any others could be. He trusted that a 
discussion, in which he regretted that so 
many charges were made against the di- 
jectors, would not close without this 
understand! ng. ( Hear , hear ! ) 

Sir C. Forbes observed, that the hon. 
director (Sir J. R. Carnac)had spoken ol 
an extension of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in India. That might be so, as 
far as the Church of England was con- 
cerned; but he wished to ask whether 
the directors wore not curtailing the 
establishment, and reducing the salaries of 
the clergy of the Scotch Church in India? 

The Deputy Chairman . — “ No such re- 
ductions have been made.” 


Sir C. Fotbcs.— u I am glad to hear it. 
I would now, Sir, beg to ask one ques- 
tion more before the Court adjourns. I 
understand that an Indian prince, the 
Nawaub of Oude, who has recently ar- 
rived in this country, has sent a memo- 
rial to the Board of Control— or, I beg 
his pardon, I should rather say, to Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse— for he is, in effect, 
the Board of Control — a9 Buonaparte 
said of his senate, “ I am the Senate.” 
That memorial, I am informed, has not 
been answered or noticed in any way. I 
understand, also, that the prince has 
sent a memorial to the Court of Direc- 
tors. I wish to know whether any an- 
swer has been given, or is intended to be 
given to it?” 

The Deputy Chairman . — “ The consi- 
deration of the memorial of the individual 
alluded to is in progress ” 

Mr.Poynder gave notice, that he should 
move, at the next General Court— 

That the several memorials of the clergy ami 
laity of Huntingdon and its vicinity, and of Nor- 
wich and its vicinity, addressed to the Court of 
Proprietors of Kast- India Stock, and presented at 
the Quarterly Court of the 2Uth of June 10J8, be 
taken into consideration. 

The Couit then (at five o’clock) ad- 
journed. 

July 13. 

A Special Court of Proprietors was 
held this day, with reference to the reso- 
lution of the 20th June, for the purpose 
of further considering the Bill before Par- 
liament relative to natives of India con- 
tracting for labour to be performed without 
the territories of the East- 1 ndia Company. 

Owing to the length of the [acceding 
debate, we must defer a report of this till 
next month. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of Loans, July 2L 
Idolatry in India. — The Bishop of 
Exeter presented a petition from Wing- 
field against the encouragement of idolatry 
in India, hy the attendance of civil and 
military servants of the East-India Com- 
pany at Hindu and Mahomcdan ceremo- 
nies. It was not his intention on this 
occasion to enter into the subject, because 
it was probable that, in another session of 
Parliament, the whole question would be 
brought under the consideration of the 
legislature. The right rev. prelate pre- 
sented a similar petition from Exeter. 

Viscount Mehoume observed, that 
when, on a former occasion, a question 
was put to him relative to this matter, he 
had stated that the subject was under the 


serious consideration of her Majesty’s 
Government. lie had now to state that 
it was the intention of Government to 
issue such orders to the authorities in 
India on this subject as would, he hoped, 
satisty the most scrupulous minds. 

The Bishop of Exeter expressed the 
great gratification which he felt, and 
which he was sure would he felt hy many, 
at the communication made hy the noble 
viscount. 

House of Commons, July 2L 

Expedition to the Persian Gulf. Sir S. 
Canning put a question to the President 
of Board of Control. It had been known 
to commercial men, that an expedition, 
composed of several armed vessels, and 
having on board 500 or 600 men, com- 
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manded by Col. Sherriff, had sailed from 
Bombay to the Persian Gulf. The only 
conceivable object of such an expedition 
must have reference to Bushire, the most 
important port belonging to Persia on the 
Persian Gulf, or to the island of Karak, 
in the neighbourhood of that place. As 
both belonged to Persia, it was obvious 
that an expedition sent with the view of 
taking possession of any of those places 
must involve us in hostilities with that 
power. It was therefore very important 
to those who were connected with the 
trade of the country, to know if the expe- 
dition was directed to objects of a kind 
likely to be attended with that conse- 
quence. 

Sir J. Hobhouse stated, that it was true 
that a small expedition had sailed from 
Bombay for the head of the Persian Gulf, 
consisting of a frigate, a brig, two steamers, 
and a Government transport, having on 
board about 500 sepoys. The expedition 
had been sent to that quarter in conse- 
quence of a despatch received from the 
Governor-general of India by the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, in which it was stated 
the reason why the Governor-general 
thought it advisable to send such an ex- 
pedition. The East- India Company had 
a resident at Bushire ; they had a resident 
at Bagdad ; an important experiment had 
lately been tried in order to ascertain 
whether the navigation of the Euphrates 
was practicable ; our commercial relations 
with that part of the world had become 
much more extensive than formerly. It 
was in consequence ot the political state 
of Central Asia, that the Governor-general 
had thought it requisite, for the protection 
of British interests, to send that expedi- 
tion. He declined to say any thing further 
than that the expedition had sailed, in 
consequence of instructions from the Go- 
vernment at home and the Governor- 
general of India. 

Sir S. Canning inquired whether the 
expedition was sent merely tor general 
purposes, or with a specific object. 

Sir J. Hobhouse feared that Ins duty 
would not permit him to give any other 
answer than that lie had already given. 
He trusted, when the proper time arnved, 
that Parliament and the public would 
think the Governor general of India per- 
fectly justified in the course he had taken. 

Mr Hume, wished to know it the 
British ambassador at the court of Persia 
had left that court, and if it was in con- 
sequence of his having left, and circum- 
stances which afterwards occurred, that 
the expedition had been sent ? 

Lord Palmerston replied, that the last 
despatch he had received from Mr. 
M‘ Neill, was dpted from the Shah’s 
camp, before Herat. 

Removal of Natives of India . — Sir R. 
Peel wished to ask the President of the 


Board of Control, was it his opinion that 
tile Governor general of India in Council 
had full authority to prevent the convey- 
ance of natives of India out of the country 
for the purpose of being employed in other 
colonial settlements of her Majesty, as for 
instance, the West-Indies? If the Gover- 
nor-general had that complete authority, 
whs it the intention of Government, with 
his concurrence, to pass an order positively 
prohibiting this conveyance for the period 
of two years, or any other definite time, 
in order that the whole subject might re- 
ceive the consideration to which it was 
entitled? 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, in his opinion, 
there could be no doubt that the Gover- 
nor-general in Council had the power of 
making laws for India, subject to the con- 
trol of the Home Government; and, 
therefore, if the purpose mentioned could 
be effected by an Act of Parliament, it 
could be effected equally by an edict of 
the Governor-general. With respect to 
the other part of the question, he had to 
state, that in consequence of the views 
taken by Government, m which they 
were confirmed by the general opinion of 
the house, it was the intention ot the 
Court of Directors, to lose no time in is- 
suing an order lor the purpose mentioned 
by the right lion, gentleman. 

July 27. 

Idolatry in India . — In reply to a ques- 
tion from Mr. Haines , whether there was 
any intention to enforce the observance of 
the Court of Dnectois’ despatch ol 1 b'i.'l, 
respecting attendance on idolatrous wor- 
ship m British India, 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, that he should 
make a point ot using the discretion with 
which he was invested as President of the 
India Board, so as to ensure the sending ol 
such a despatch to India as would rentier 
it impossible for any ot the functionaries 
there to mistake. He would take care 
that such a despatch should be sent as the 
most tender consciences would be perfect- 
ly satisfied with. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IDOLATRY IN INDIA. 

On the 12th of June, a large and re- 
spectable meeting was held at Liverpool, 
to petition Parliament on the subject of 
deriving a revenue from idolatry in India, 
and compulsory attendance upon heathen 
ceremonies. The meeting was held pur- 
suant to a resolution agreed to at the late 
anniversary meeting of the Church Mis- 
sionary Association. Adam Hodgson, 
Esq. , was called to the chair, and ad- 
dressed the meeting in a long and able 
speech, characterising the subject which 
had called them together as one of very 
deep importance, involving not £ only the 
religious character of this country, but the 
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leligous liberty of a large class of their 
fellow-countrymen; and pointing out the 
objections to British connexion with the 
practices of paganism. Several resolu- 
tions were then passed condemnatory of 
the obstacles thrown in the way of the 
propagation of the Gospel by the encou- 
ragement openly given to idolatry by the 
Government of British India, ’in defiance 
of the despatch of the Court of Directors 
ot February 1833, and of the connivance 
of the Court at this violation. A petition 
to Parliament was agreed to, and a sub- 
scription list was opened for a testimonial 
to Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

STEAM-COMMUNICATION. 

In p. 207, we have given extracts of a 
letter from the Steam Committee at Ben- 
gal to the Home Committee, relative to 
Captain Grindlay : It is but justice to 
this gentleman to publish the letter from 
the Home Committee to that of Bengal, 
which has since come into our hands: 

“ In communicating to you the line of 
proceeding which we have deemed it pro- 
per to adopt, we feel confident that you 
will give us credit for having acted solely 
from a desire to serve the interests in- 
trusted to our care, and from a reluctance 
to inflict an unmerited mjuiy on any one. 
We have felt bound to exorcise in the 
case of Capt. Grindlay that discretion 
which is necessary to render our services 
ot any value. 

“ On the receipt of your letter, Capt. 
Grindlay sent us a tender of Ins resigna- 
tion ; but this tender, after witnessing on 
the spot the eneigy and consistency ot his 
cxeitions to promote the extended com- 
munication by Steam with all the Presi- 
dencies, the sincerity of which we had not 
the least reason to doubt, we did not feel 
om selves justified in accepting it; and in 
lequesting Capt. Grindlay to continue the 
duties which he has hitherto discharged, 
we were actuated not more by a sense of 
w hat appeared to us to he due to him, 
than by a conviction that, in so doing, 
we should best serve the cause which 
you have entiusted to us as its icprcsen- 
tutives m Great Britain. 

“ We have the honor, &c. 

Wm. Bentinck, 

Jas. Mackillop, 

G. G. II. Lakpjlnt. 

W m. CiiAwi oan, 

T. E. M. Tuiuon.'* 

“ London, 1 5th February , 1838.” 

The following remarks upon the cor- 
lesporulence between Captains Grindlay 
and Barber appear in the Bombay Gazette, 

“ Fiom the letters before us, Capt. 
Bai her appears to have got himself into 
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a dilemma, for never was there a defence 
so wretchedly managed as that with which 
he lias endeavoured to rebut the state- 
ments of his rival. His replies are shuf- 
fling and evasive, unintelligible in argu- 
ment, and totally destitute of point as 
regards the question brought under dis- 
cussion. The letters of Capt Grindlay 
arc, on the other hand, manly, straight- 
forward, and perfectly to the purpose. 
They do not, like those of Capt. Barber, 
harp upon strained interpretations, magnify 
shadows into substances, or, to suit an 
end, fritter away truths into airy fictions. 
They grapple with every difficulty, con- 
front every accusation, and fearlessly ex- 
pose every fallacy. They furnish a com- 
plete exposure of the means which have 
been at work to undermine Capt. Grind- 
lay’s reputation, and afford a triumphant 
vindication of his integrity. In fact, after 
perusing these letters, there cannot exist 
on the mind of any man who understands 
two consecutive words of English, any 
doubt as to the unwearied zeal with which 
.Xapt. Grindlay has devoted himself to 
the interests of his constituents, and the 
aidour with which lie has ever advocated 
the cause entrusted to his care. 

“ A short time ago. the correspondence 
between Capt. Grindlay and Lord Wm. 
Bentinck appeured before the public, which 
was in itself a complete vindication of the 
former fioin the aspersions which had 
been cast upon his character; and yet no 
steps had been taken to retract the cen- 
sure which was passed upon him : a sense 
of justice ought to urge the Calcutta 
committee to atone lor the evil they have 
done, by as publicly reinstating Capt. 
Grindlay in the good opinion of the world, 
as they east a stigma upon him, by pub- 
licly announcing a withdrawal of their 
confidence. It is incumbent also upon 
those journals which have given currency 
to the calumny, to circulate as widely as 
possible its conti adiction. For ourselves, 
we sincerely congratulate Capt. Grindlay 
on his victoiy, and feel assured that whe- 
ther the amende is made to him or not, the 
parties by w horn it ought to bo awarded 
must be ashamed ot the step they have 
taken, and repent of the precipitancy with 
which, without inquiry, they condemned 
the conduct ot a gentleman who, by in- 
con testi hie evidence, has always been the 
able, the consistent, the uncompromising 
advocate ot the interests entrusted to his 
charge.” 

NAVIGATION OF THE EUPHRATES. 

Extracts from letters from Capt. John 
Crott Ilawkins, ot the Indian navy : — 

“ Steamer Euphrates , Hillali, 
21th May, 1838. 

“ I write just to inform you that we 
have successfully passed tine Leroloom 

(2 N) 
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Marshes, the most difficult part of the 
navigation between Bnssorah and Kales; 
it is 350 miles from the former, which we 
have accomplished in six days. It was 
not without difficulty and hard labour we 
succeeded in passing the tortuous wind- 
ings, and frequent strong rushes and 
eddies, of the river in tho9e celebrated 
marshes. The voyage will be accomplish- 
ed, I hope, in ten or twelve days more.” 

“ Steamer Euphrates, Hit, on the River 
Euphrates, May .‘10. 

“ We left Hillah on the 25th and re- 
ceived letteis horn Col. Taylor a few 
miles from thence; the messenger having 
discerned the steamer’s smoke a long way 
off, rode directly towards u*. You will be 
glad to hear we have arnved thus far, and 
between Hilla and this, have been navi- 
gating a broad and beautiful river, with 
slight impediments only, such as caused 
delay — viz. getting on mud flats once or 
twice, and getting off again without injury, 
and with only a little detention, thanks to 
being strongly manned and the power of 
steam, which can be used in backing off, 
and otherwise by being under the neces- 
sity of frequently stopping for wood, being 
some three hours each time taking it on 
board, and being of an indifferent quality, 
not steaming so fast as when burning coal. 
I mention all t! is that you may see the 
obstacles we have overcome, and that yet 
W'e have been no very long time running 
upwards of 500 miles against a rapid 
current in some places veiy difficult, 
and only stea rung twelve hours m the 
twenty-tour. The river in most places 
broad and deep, in some of the bends 
nearly a mile wide, the scenery varying, 
at times beautiful — essentially pastoral. 
We have lately passed through a country 
fertile in the extieme, inhabit 'd by the 
Delaun tube ol Arabs. The crops of 
corn are just reaped, and gatheied in 
large circular ricks : they employ four and 
five horses in treading out the giam. Some 
of the wheat is still standing. Flocks of 
sheep, herds of cattle, and large studs of 
the finest horses ; the population exten- 
sive, and apparently most happy; num- 
bers running to the banks to see us pass, 
playing on pipes, dancing, laughing, clap- 
ping their hands, and shouting for joy- 
men, women, and children. Such are the 
inhabitants of the verdant banks of the 
swdft and silvery Euphrates, as, often 
changing its course, it brings to view the 
vast and ancient rums of other times, and 
their accompanying desolation, on the one 
hand, w hile, on the other, is discovered 
the simple habitation of the Arab, half 
shrouded by the fig and pomegranate tree, 
and sheltered from the fierce rays of the 
sun by the graceful date-palm This sce- 
nery, such as deseiibed, is in keeping with 
its pastoral and picturesquely clad inhabi- 
tants' — the men in flowing robes, resem- 


bling the Roman toga, with a coif covering 
their heads, in which is mingled a number 
of brilliant colours, among which, bright 
yellow, green, and scarlet predominate, 
with either a spear or club in their hand, 
or as frequently mounted oil their beauti- 
ful mares and horses, fully armed with 
sword, spear, and shield ; the women, 
(many of whom have great pretensions to 
beauty) diessed in loose garments of blue, 
red, gieen, or bright yellow (the second of 
these colours only worn by the virgins or 
unmairied females), serve to call to mind, 
by their free and unstudied attitudes, 
figures mentioned in the Scriptures, or 
more poetically deseiibed in Piior’s Solo- 
mon You can leadily imagine these scenes 
are deeply interesting. 

“ 1 should think a speculation in trade 
w ould answer extremely w ell up and down 
this river: there aie many productions 
overlooked — wool the principal. Many of 
the fleeces are beautifully white, and of a 
texture finer than I have ever seen be- 
fore ; they make superb cloaks of them, 
delicately woven, and richly ornamented. 
Naphtha is a natural production from 
springs, and to be had for the trouble of 
taking it. Bitumen, ghee or butter, in 
large quantities; tallow of the purest and 
whitest kind, made from the sheep’s tails; 
all kinds ot giain in profusion, and horses 
of the finest breed. The plan for the Com- 
pany to adopt would he to engage agents 
to collect produce at the towns above 
Bagdad; to have a steamer constantly 
plying between Bu«sorah and Bagdad, 
and once a year, dining the inundation, to 
procetd up to Bales, with a suitable boat 
in tow, to take in light cargoes and pas- 
sengers, as well as on boaid the steamer, 
consisting of \aluahles, such as peat Is, 
jewels, shawls, treasuie, which goes up 
annually at a vast expense and insecurely, 
and then to bring down on rafts or boats, 
built expressly lor the purpose, in tow of 
the steamer, under her protection, the col- 
lected produce of the country. For such a 
scheme, no particular outlay would be re- 
quisite; indeed, for trial, the present ves- 
sel would suffice to try the sale of our 
manufactures, and the value of the returns; 
and I should not hesitate to embark a third 
of my money in it, so certain am 1 it would 
succeed.” 

< oolies On. ohangars. 

The Demarara papers notice the arrival 
at CJeorgc-town and Berbice, ot the 
W hitby and the Hespems from Calcutta, 
with cargoes ol (’oolies, of whom the 
former had on board ‘270, and the latter 
175, inclusive of six women and eleven 
children. The house of Henley, Dowson, 
and Bestel, of Calcutta, have addressed a 
ciicular to West-India planters, in which, 
it is stated that, during the last two years 
they have procured and shipped upwards 
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of 5,000 free agricultural labourers for the 
Mauritius The cost of those sent to the 
Mauritius is stated to have amounted to 
Rs. 100 per man, in which are comprised 
six months’ advance of wages, provisions, 
and water tor the voyage, clothing, com- 
mission, passage, and all incidental charges. 
The expense tor the West- Indies is, of 
course, calculated at a larger sum, trom 
the greater length of the voyage, and from 
the superior kind of arrangements neccs- 
saiy tor the health and comfort ot the pas- 
sengers. Taking intoconsuleration all these 
matters, the firm calculate the outlay at 
Its 210 per man, dolnered in the West- 
Indies. six months’ wages in advance, and 
the other necessaries before eiiumeiatcd 
inclusive. The whole rate of chaige at 
which these labourers can be engaged and 
bound for five years before embarking, is 
stated, comprehending all charges, voyage 
out and back, clothing and victualling, at 
Jfil. 9 s. (3d. per month for the whole teim 
to the planter. 

SWAN Kl V Kit IMtOOUCK 

A vessel lias arrived in England hom 
Swan River, laden with wool, oil, and 
timber, exclusively the production', of tin* 
colony. This is the fn -.t instance since the 
establishment ol the colony. 

si'l‘ A M r - It ON fllF \ I! V. 

Tile Cuuit ot Diiectuis ot the Enst- 
Jndia Company have onlcied an non 
steamer atul tug tor the transput t ol 
mails, pa'.sengeis, and coals, up the Nile 
to Cairo. 

OVKK I AND LLITLIiN. 

A question of some moment i 1 - under 
consideiation at the Uost-othce, whettiei, 
m the transmission ol tiic Iclteisfoi Egypt 
and India hy a continental ionic, wim li 
seems on all hands to be highly pieloinblc 
to the Mcditcnanean packet line, ihey 
should he under the charge ot the Ficneh 
or of the Austrian government — hy the 
way of Maiseilles or of Trieste. — Tuna*. 

KNIGHTHOOD. 

Her Majesty has conferred the honour 
of knighthood on the following otficcis of 
tlie East-India Company’s service ; 

Major-General Jeffery Prendergast. 

Major William Lloyd. 

Major Edw. A. Campbell, C. B, 

BREVET PROMOTIONS. 

War- Office, July 3, 1838.— Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to appoint the fol- 
lowing officers to take rank, by brevet, as 
undermentioned. The commissions to 
be dated 28th June 1838 - 

To hr Go nr rah in (he Army 
bieut. Generals— 

'■nr r hom, is Saumarez. 

Campbell Callander 


John Stratford Saunders. 

Sir Warren Marmadukc Peaeocke, K.C. 

John Pare. 

Kir Charles Wale, K.C.R. 

Sir John Ormshy Vandeleur, U.C.B 
duties Pyc Douglas. 

Robeil Browne Clayton. 

Ah xander John Goldie. 

Sir Roger llale Sheaffe, Bart, 
lion. Sir Alexander Duff. 

Sir Butane Shaw Donkin, K.C.B. 

William Eden. 

Sir Geo. Townshcnd Walker, Bart., G.C.D 
Sir John Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart. 

Samuel Hawker. 

To be Lieut. Generali in the Army. 

Maior Generals— 

Samuel Brown. 

Dam is Herbert. 

John Boss. 

lion. Sir Henry King, K.C.B. 

Sir William Thornton. K.C.B. 

Sir John Maulonald, K C.H. 

Sir Charles I rati , K.C.B. 
lion John Bruce Biclurd O’Ne ll. 

Anthony salvin. 

Anthony Walsh. 

Sir William Johnston, K.C.B 
I- rant is Nr wherry. 

Dmiei F ram is Ulommart. 

Sir Joseph Str.iton. 

Balit Hon. Sir Edward Blakeney, K.C B 
So Janus ( Inrlcs Da'b.ic. 

Sir John Ma< k ,m, K.C.B. 

Sir Bntiard Dowms Jatkson, K.C.B. 

Sir rimnias Hawker. 

‘-ir George \ugmtus Quentin. 

Sir ColiiiCam})btll, K C H. 
sir John Wilson, K C.B. 

Sir S uniiel Fold Whiltmgham, K C B 
Sir John ( nlhnme, G C.B. 

Sir An lnb tld Campbell, Bart., G C.B 
sir Thom is M*M ihon, Bait., K.C B. 

Sir Mixaiuler W'oodlord, K.C.B. 

Sir Thomas Arlmthnot, K.C.B. 

sir I limy P mb nek Bonvirie, K.C.B 

l.ord John Bmghersh, K C B. 

Lord Fn /i ov Janies 1 loin y Somerset , K.C li. 
LoriH luilcs Sonurset Manners, K.C.B. 

To be Major Generals m the Army. 
Colonels — 

Henry D’Ojly. Grenadier Foot Guards. 

Sir Fi anon. Hastings Doyle, Bart., h.p. 34th Ft 
William Gray, halt-pay 1st Foot. 

Edwaid l)ai ley, ol^L Foot. 

William Vmient Ilompeseh, h p. unattached. 
S.r (.imge Teesd.de, lull-pay unattailied. 

<_ luistopher II. million, <>7th Foot. 

Gunge James Hemes, halt-pay 27th Foot, 
lion Henry Murray, h.p. llltli Light Drags 
lion. Lnuoln Stanhope, h.p. unattached. 

John Guy, hall-pay full Foot. 

Alexander Cainiron. h.p Greek Light Inf. 

Sir .1, ums Wilson, K.C.B., h.p. 4lltn Foot. 

Sir Homy Watson, h.p Portuguese service. 

PM ward Walker, halt-pay (illtli P'oot. 

Thomas Eram, 7<*th Foot. 

To be Colonels tit the Army. 

Lieut. Colonels— 

John Mexaiiiler Mem, 74th Foot. 

Alexandti Weddeibuin, Coldstream Guards. 
Peter Dumas, h.p. 4th West-India Regt. 
Mlldmay P’ane, 34th P'oot. 

John Martin, half-pay unattached. 

George Henry Hewett, lull-pay unattached. 
Charles Wyndham, half-pay unattached. 

Henry Earl of Uxbridge, h.p. unattached, 
lion. Henry II. Hutchinson, h.p. unattached. 
Sir James Maxwell Wallace. 3th Dr.Guards. 
Hon. John P’mch, half-pay unattached. 

James Lindsay, half-nay unattached. 

Wm. George Moore, naif-pay unattached. 

S.r Augustus Fred. D’Este, h p. unattached. 
James Campbell, 93t.h P'uot. 

William Cochrane, h.p. unattached, 
llenry Sum* rset, half pay Cape Corps. 
Nicholas Wodehou.se, 30th Foot. 

Heitor M‘Lame, half-pay unattached. 

Henry Earl of Darlington, h.p. unattached. 
Geo. Augustus Wethcrall, 1st P'oot 
John M’Caskill, 0th Foot, 
lolm C.,r(cr, 1st P'ool 
James Simpson, 2'Jtli Foot 
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James Frederick Love, 73d Foot, 
lion. George Anson, half-pay unattached. 
Duncan M'Gregor, 93d Foot. 

Edward Warner, half-pay 26th Foot. 

Nicholas Hamilton, inspecting fleld-ofllcer. 
James Dennis, 3d Foot. 

Matthew Gregory Blake, h.p. Cape Corps. 
Charles A. F. Bentinck, Coldstr. Foot Guards. 
Robert Henry Sale, 13th Foot. 

Henry Lane, half-pay unattached. 

John Gregory Baumgardt, 2d Foot. 

Robert Nickle, on a particular service. 

Daniel Falla, half-pay unattached. 

Sir Henry George Macleod, h u. unattached. 
Sampson Stawcll, 12th Light Dragoons. 

Chas. George James Arbuthnot, 72d Foot. 
Thomas Valiant, 4uth Foot. 

Chesborough Grant Falconur, 22d Foot. 
Richard England, 41st Foot. 

Charles Middleton, half-pay unattached. 
Beaumont Lord Hotham, h.p. unattached. 
Joseph Paterson, on a partu ular service. 
Edward Wildman, 6th Dragoon Guards. 

To be Lieut. Colonels in the Army. 
Majors— 

David Graham, half pay 36th Foot. 

John Algeo, 6th Foot. 

Peter Edwards, half-pay unattached. 

W. F. Williams, on a pait.cular service. 

Wm. Cartwright, half pay unattaihed. 

John Garland, half-pay unattached. 

Robert Fraser, half-pay 93d Foot. 

Rlcnard Weld Harts tonge, h.p. unattached. 
Hardress R. Saunderson, h.p. unattached. 
William Parry Vale, half-pay unattaihed. 
Donald Urqunart, 3!)th Foot. 

Charles llcrvcy Smith, half-pay 40th Foot 
William Henry Newton, h.p, unattached. 
Nicholas Lawson Darrah, !»7th regt. 

Melville Glume, 6<)th regiment. 

Arthur Gore, half-pay unattached. 

William Wilkinson, 49th Foot. 

George Marshall, 82d Foot. 

David Goodsman, half-pay unattached. 

Loftus Owen, half-pay unattaihed. 

Pringle Taylor, half-pay unattaihed. 

James Alfred Sehrcubu, h.p. unattached 
Charles Levmge, 71st Foot. 

Robert Winchester, ')jd loot. 

llenry Dundas Campbcdl, h.p. unattached. 

James Wood, half-pay imatlailud. 

William Fredemk Tml.ng, h p unattached. 
Andrew Clarke, 46th Foot. 

Stephen Holmes, half-pay unattached. 

Henry Herbert Manners, .‘)7ih Foot. 

To he Mo jut s in the Army . 

Captains— 

JohnBonamy, Cth Foot. 

Thomas James Adair, 67th Foot. 

Sam. Robinson Warren, 65th Foot. 

Richard Manners, 59th Foot. 

James Tomlinson, 11th Light Dragoons 
Jeremiah Cowper, l.'lthFoo.. 

Henry Keane Bloomfield, 11th Foot. 

Barton Parker Browne, lltli Light Drags. 
Henry Bond, 3d Light Dragoons. 

John Birtwhistle, 32d Foot. 

Arthur Myers, 22d Foof. 

James T. Moore, 67th Foot. 

James H. Serjeantson, 50th Foot. 

Walter Harris, 5th Foot. 

Horace Suckling, 90th Foot. 

Ambrose Spong, 60th Foot. 

William Fraser, 43d Foot. 

John Clarke, 66th Foot. 

John Stoyte, 24th Foot. 

James Spence, 31st Foot. 

James Algeo, 77th Foot. 

Andrew Snape Ilamond Alpin, tf9th F'oot. 
James Hutchinson, 21st Foot. 

Francis Williams Dillon, 18th Foot. 

Isaac Richardson, 11th Foot. 

Robert Browne, 16th Foot. 

William Camion, 97th Foot. 

Richard Tatton, 77th Foot. 

James Jackson, 57th Foot. 

G. F. G. O’Connor, 85th regt. 

James Creagh, 86th Foot. 

Edward Johnstone, 50th Foot. 

William A. Riach, 79th Foot. 

Thomas Nickoll, 1st Foot, 

Wm. Henry Arthure, 56th Foot. 

Thomas L’Estrange, 36th Foot. 


Wm. Blndon, Newfoundland Vet. fomm, 
Frederick Campbell Montgomery, 50th Foot. 
William Thomas Hunt, 85th Foot. 

Nicholas Palmer, 56th Foot. 

Thomas James Galloway, 33d Foot* 

Joseph Robert Raines, 95th Foot. 

Charles Baillie Brisbane, 34th Foot. 

John Lewis Black, 53d Foot. 

Charles Douglas, 9th Foot. 

Charles Hastings Doyle, 24th Foot, 

Walter White, Town Major of Dublin, 

Richard Wcstmore, 33d Foot. 

Thomas Wood, Grenadier Foot Guards. 

Manley Power, 85th Foot. 

William Henry Law, 83d Foot. 

James M'Uueen, 15th Light Dragoons. 

Charles Hall, 1st Life Guards. 

Harman Jeffares, Newfoundland Vet. Comps. 
Edward Thorp, 89th Foot. 

William Sadlelr, 58th regt. of Foot. 

John Lawrenson, 17th Light Dragoons. 

Richard Hint, 81st Foot. 

John Dalzell, 16th Foot. 

Hunter Ward, 48th Foot. 

Alex. B. Armstrong, Cape Mounted Riflemen. 
Hariourt Master, 4th Light Dragoons. 

Henry Wmchcoinbe Hartley, 8th Foot. 

Joseph Swinburne, 33d Foot. 

James M‘I)ouall, 2d Life Guards. 

Edward Twopcny, 78th Foot. 

George Carpenter, 41st Foot. 

George Whannell, 33d Foot. 

Daniel Fraser, 42d Regiment. 

Alexander Bui ban, 77th Regiment, 

Geoige Hogaith, 26th Foot. 

William Thain, 33d Foot. 

Diigalil M'Nicol, 1st Foot. 

John Crofton Peddle, 21st Foot. 

Richard Wilhngton, 84th Foot. 

1‘eter Cheape, ‘loth 1-oot. 

John Alexander Forbes, ‘>2d Foot. 

Alexander M'Leod, 6 1st Foot. 

Charles Smith, 20th Foot. 

Charles Highmore Potts, 19th Foot. 

Francis Westenra, 5lh Dragoon (Guards 

War- Office, July 3, 1838. — Her Ma- 
jesty hits been pleased to appoint the fal- 
lowing officers of the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers to take rank, by brevet, 
as urulet mentioned. Commissions to bear 
date 2Stli June 1838.-— 

To be Gen ei oh xn the At my. 

Lieut. Generals— 

John Maekelean, Rojal Engineers. 

George V\ ilson, Royal Artillery. 

To be Lieut. Generals in the Army. 

Maior Geneuls — 

Sir Joseph Maclean, Royal Artillery. 

Rithard Dickinson, Royal Artillery. 

Alexander Armstrong, late Royal Irish Artillery 
Hemy Evatt, Royal EnguiecrK. 

Sir F. William Mulcastcr, Royal Engineers. 

To be Major Generuls in the Army. 
Colonels— 

Foster Coulson, late Royal Irish Artillery. 
Richard Uniacke, late Royal Irish Artillery. 
George Irving, late Royal Irish Artillery. 

Sir John May, K.C.B., Royal Artillery. 

John Fox Hurgoyne, Royal Engineers. 

To be Colonels in the Army. 

Lieut Colonels— 

Gnflith George Lewis, Royal Engineers. 

Sir George Charles Hoste, Royal Engineers. 
George Judd Harding, Royal Engineers. 

John Ross Wnght, Royal Engineers. 

To be Lieut. Colonel in the Army. 

Major William Miller, Royal Artillery. 

To be Majors in the Army. 

Captains— 

Richard Bume Rawnsley, Royal Artillery. 
William Augustus Raynes, Royal Artillery. 
Richard Hardinge, Royal Attillery. 

Joseph Hanwell, Royal Artillery. 

Robert Andrews, Royal Artillery. 

Thomas Howard Fenwick, Royal Engineers- 
Lewis Alexander Hall, Royal Engineer*. 

Patrick Yule, Royal Engineers. 
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George PMlIpots, Royal Engineer*. 

Charles Jasper Selwyn, Royal Engineers. 

Edmund Sheppard, Royal Artillery. 

'William Matthew Gossett, Royal Engineers. 

Daniel Bolton, Royal Engineers. 

Lewi* S. B. Robertson, Royal Artillery. 

Walter Elphinstone Lock, Royal Artillery. 

Philip Sandiiands, Royal Artillery. 

Browne Willis, Royal Artillery. 

Benjamin Hutchesou Vaughan, Royal Artillery. 
Thomas Gordon Higgins, Royal Artillery. 
Frederick William Wninyatcs, Royal Engineers. 
Alexander Watt Robe, Royal Engineers. 

Ralph Carr Alderson, Royal Engineers. 

Charles Wright, Royal Engineers. 

Charles Rivers, Royal Engineers. 

Francis R. Thomson, Royal Engineers. 

Amherst Wright, Royal Artillery. 

Hale Young Wrotham, Royal Engineers. 

War Office , July 3, 1838. — Her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to appoint the 
following officers of the Royal Maiinesto 
take rank, by Brevet, as undermentioned. 
Commissions to hear date 28th June 
1838: — 

To be Generals in the Army. 

Lieut. Gen James Meredith. 

Lieut. (Jen. Robert Hill Farmar. 

To be Majors m the Army. 

Capt. William Mauldin Burton. 

('apt. Abraham II. Gordon. 

[For the Brevet Piomotion of Company's 
Officers , see page 232. ) 

ORDER OF THE BATH. 
Downing Street, July 10, 18.38 — For- 
asmuch as the Sovereigns of this Realm 
have been wont, on their coronation, to 
confer the insignia of the Order of the 
Bath upon divers of their subjects, the 
Queen has been graciously pleased, upon 
the occasion of her Majesty’s coionation, 
to declare and appoint, as her Majesty 
doth hereby declare and appoint, that 
Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, K.C.B.; 
Lieut. Gen. sir John Lambert, K C B.; 

Lieut. Gen. Hon.SirR.W O’Callaghan, K.C.B. ; 
Ar< hi lmld, Karl of Go*. ford ; 

Lord George William Russell, II. M’s. Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to II. M. 
tiic King of Prussia; 

Charles VugustusLordllowarddeWalden, II M’s. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Mm is lei Plenipotentiary 
to her most Faithful Majesty; 

Maj Gen. sir Alexander Hickson, K.C B. 
shall he Extra Knights Grand Cross of the Most 
Honourable Order ot the Hath ; and shall hold ami 
enjov all titles, privileges, immunities, rights, and 
advantages which the Knights Giand Cross of the 
s.ud Order may lawfully hold and enjoy. And her 
Majesty is further pleased to declare that the said 
Extra Knights G rand Cross shall, in .ill chapters of 
the Order, and other solemnil ips, rank after the 
regular Knights Grand Cross now existing, and 
before any regular Knights Grand Cross hereafter 
to lx; made, and shall among themselves rank in 
the order in which their names are hereinbefore 
enumerated ; and that on the death of Hny one of 
the said Extra Knights Grand Cross, the vacancy 
thereby created shall not be filled up. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to 
nominate and appoint the following officers 
to be Knights Commanders of the Most 
lion. Military Order of the Bath : — 
Admiral John Lawford. 

Maj. (Jen. Andrew Pilkington, C.B. 

Mai. Gen. John Gardiner, C.B. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Arthur Benjamin Clifton, C.B. 
Maj. Gen. Lord Greenock, C.B. 

Maj. Gen Sir Willoughby Cotton, C.B. 

Maj, Gen. Sir John George Woodford, C.B. 


Maj. Gen. Sir. Patrick Lindeaay, C.B. 

Maj. Gen. Charles Jamea Napier, C.B. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Evan J. M. M'Gregor, Bart., C.B. 

Maj. Gen. Edward Gibb*, C.B 

Maj. Gen. George Thomas Napier, C.B. 

Maj. Gen. the Hon. Hercules R. Pakenham, C.B. 
Maj. Gen. Sir John Thomas Jones, Bart., C.B. 

Map Gen. Sir John Harvey, C.B 
Maj. Gen. Sir Leonard Greenwell, C B. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Robert Henry Dick, C B. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Neil Douglas, C.B. 

Rear- \din. Sir John Aeworth Ommanney, C.B. 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Cameron, C.B. 

Maj. Gen. John Fox Burgoyne, C.B. 

And her Majesty has further been 
pleased to nominate and appoint the fol- 
lowing officers to be Companions of the 
said Most Honourable Military Order:— 
Cipt. Sir Edw.T.Troubridge, Bart., RoyalNavy. 
Capt. Culhbcrt F. Daly, Royal Navy. 

Capt. Falwaid Pelham Brenton, Royal Navy. 

Capt. Richard Arthur, Royal Navy. 

Capt. James Andrew Worth, Royal Navy. 

(’apt. Robert W. («. Festmg, Royal Navy. 

(’apt. Barrington Reynolds, Royal Navy. 

Cuit. Robot Miunscll, Royal Navy. 

Col. William Wood, b.p. 41st Foot. 

Col William Warre, unattached. 

Col. O C. D’ \gmlar, miat.. dep. adj. gen. Ireland. 
Col. IU nry Sullivan. 6th Foot. 

Col. Stephen Goodman, h.p. 40th Foot. 

(’oi Edward Wynyard, unattached. 

Col George Brown, III lie brigade. 

Col. C. E. Conyers, h p. imputing field-officer. 

Col James Allan, 'nth Foot, 

Col. David Forbes, h.p 7«th Foot. 

Col Henry Adolphus Pioetor, h p. 6th Foot. 

Col. Edwaid Parkinson, h.p. 11th Foot. 

Col. Thomas Francis Wade, unattached. 

Col. Rnliard Egeiton, unattached. 

Col William Chalmeis, h.p. 57th Foot. 

Col C.H.Cliuuhil!,31stF.,qu mast. gen. India. 
Col. James Giant, h.p. 23d Foot. 

Col T. W. Tayl-r, heut.-gov. R.Mil. College. 

Col. Felix Cali (it, unattached. 

Col John M. Wilson, h.p. 77th Foot. 

Col. Thomas \\ illshno, 2d Foot. 

Col Henry Oglander, 26th Foot. 

Col. E Fleming, inspect field-ofhccr recruit, dist. 
Col. Philip B.unbrigge, assist, qu. mast. gen. 

Col Sempionms siictton, h.p. H4th Foot. 

Col. T. E N.ipici, h p. Chasseurs Brilanmques. 
Col" N. Thorn, assist qu. mast. gen. 

Col W II. v well.Jlst F., dep. qu.innst. gen.India. 
Col. Joseph Thackivell. id Diagoons. 

Col. Alex. Macdonald, Royal Aitilicry. 

Col. Sir William L. Heines, unattached. 

C„l. Thomas St. Clair, unattached. 

Col. ( icorge William Paty, <)4th Foot. 

Col Tims. Jas. Wemyss.li p. 'Dth Foot. 

Col. Iloheit B. Gahtiel, h.p. 22d Drags. 

Co) William Rowan, unattached. 

Col Janus Shaw Kennedy, unattached. 

Col. George Leigh Goldie, lltli Foot. 

Col. Geoige Con per, unattached. 

Col. llemy Ramey, unattached. 

Col. the Hon. C. Gore, dep.qu. mast. gen. Canada. 
Col. Griffith (J. Lewis, Royal Engineers. 

Col. Geoige J. Harding, Royal Engineers. 

Lieut. Col. John Ciui wood, unattached 
Lieut. Col. W. F. O’Reilly, h.p. R. Afr. corps. 
Lieut. Col. Alex. K. Clark, 7th Drag. Guards. 
Lieut. Col. Edw. T. Michel). Royal Artillery. 
Lieut Col. Thos. Blanchard, Royal Engineers. 
Lieut. Col. Thos. Dynelv, Royal Artillery, 
laeut. Col. Wm. Reid, Royal Engineers. 

Lieut. Col. Wm H. Dundas, Royal Artillery. 
Lieut. Col. John N Wells, Royal Engineers, 
laeut. Col Wm. Brereton, Royal Artillery. 
Lieut. Col. John Owen, Royal Marines. 

Lieut. Col. Chcia. C. Dansey, Royal Artillery. 

Downing Street , Juli / 20, 1838 The 
Queen has been graciously pleased, on 
the occasion ot her Majesty’s coronation, 
to declare and appoint, as her Majesty 
doth hereby declare and appoint, that 
Maj . Gen. Sir A. Caldwell, Bengal Army, K.C.B. ; 
Maj. (Jen. Sir James Law Lushington, Madras 

A mkmUc B 1 iii:»:3^,E.lX>Cn, ISC, vice. 
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shall be F.xtia Knights Grand Cross of the Most 
Honourable Order of Lhe Bath, and shall hold and 
enjoy all titles, privileges, immunities, rights, and 
advantages whirl! the Knights Grand Cross of the 
said Order may lawfully hold and enjoy And her 
Majesty is further phased to declare that the said 
Extra Knights Grand Cross shall, in all ehapteisof 
the order, and other solemnities, rank alter the 
regular Knights Grand Cross now existing, and 
before any regular Knights Grand Cions heieafter 
to be made, and shall among themselves rank in 
the OTiler m whuh their names are hereinbefore 
cnumeiated ; and that, on the death of any one of 
the said Extra Knights Giand Cioss, the waucy 
thereby created sh ill not be filled up. 

Her Majesty lias also been pleased to 
nominate and appoint the following officers 
in the service ot the East- India Company 
to be Knights Commanders ot the Most 
Honourable Military Order of the Hath: — 
Maj. Gen. John Rose, Bengal Inf., C R. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas CotncIIin, Bombay Inf , C' B. 
Maj. Gen. William Bn hauls, Bnig.il Ini'. C B. 
Maj. Gen. Thomas Whitehead, Bengal Inf., (' B 
Maj. Gen John Doveton, Madras Cav diy, C.H. 
Maj. Gen David Fonlis, Madras Cavahy, C.B 
Maj. (Jen. Sir T. \nbuny, Knt , Beng Fug., C B. 

And her Majesty has further been 
pleased to nominate and appoint the fol- 
jowing officeis in the service of the East- 
India Conijiany to be Companions ot the 
said Most Honourable Mihtaiv Oidei . 

Col. William Turner, Bombay Cavslry. 

Col. William Hull, Bomhiy lnfantiy. 

Col. Si i Janus Limond, Knt , M idi t- Vrtil. 

Col. William Sandwith, Bonihay Infantry. 

Col. James F. > liter, Bombay lnfantiy. 

Col. II. G. A. Taylor, Madias lnfantiy. 

Col. Herbert Bowen, Bengil InfaiiLry. 

Col. F. S. T Johnstone, lb ng.il Cavahy. 

Col Sir R. H Cunhfte, But , Reneal Ini. 

( ol. l\ Dela Motte. Bombay Cav tlr\ 

Col. Edward Frederuk, Bomliav Intuiliy. 

Col. James Kennedy, Bengal Car Mi v 
Col. Sir Jeremiah Biyant, Knt Ii< > gil Inf. 

Col. Edmund F. Wateis, Bengal li t.mtry. 

Col. William S. Whuh, Bengal Vrtillery 
Col. William Ratline, Bengal Ar'illery 
Col. Arehibald Gall >wav, Bengal Infantry. 

Col. Lech mere* Rr.ssill, Buinb.w Ainl'.cry 
Col. Robert Home, Madias Inf mtry 
Lieut. Col. Janus H. Frilh, Madias Aitillery 
Lieut. Col. Henry Cock, Bengal lnfantiy. 

Lieut. Col. Ch.irfis Herbert. Madras Infantry 
Lieut. Col. John Morgan, M.ulr.n Iiii.oilry 
Liiut. Col. J osi. ill sti wart, Madias Intently. 

1 ieut. Col. William W illi.imson, Madias lilt 
Lieut. Col. Henry Hall, Bnig.il Infantry. 

Lieut. Col. John Cheapi , B agal engineers 
Lieut. Col. John Low, Madias Int mtry. 

Lieut. Col. John Colvin, Bengal Engineers. 

Lieut. Col. Alex. Tulloeh, Madras Infantry. 
Lieut. Col. S. W. Steel, Madras lnfantiy 
Lieut. Col. Joseph Ok hard. Bengal Infantry. 
Lieut Col. Charles Graham, Bengal Arullcry. 
Maj. John Hen mg, Bengal Infantry. 

Maj. Edward A. Campbell, Bengal Cavalry. 

Maj. P. Montgomerie, Madras Artillery. 

Maj. W. Butter worth, Madras Infantry. 

Maj. John Purton, Madras Engineers. 

Maj. John Cameron, Madras Infantry. 

Maj. Thomas Luinsden, Bengal Artillery. 

Maj. Thomas Tmilirell, Bengal Artillery. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Juke 25. Bombay Paiket, Gamock, from Bom- 
bay 7th Feb. i at Liverpool.— Alfred, Flint, fiom 
N. S. Wales 18th March; off Plymouth.— Valley- 
field, Stewart, from Ceylon 8th March ; oft' Sal- 
combe.— Carolina, Soderham, from Batavia; at 
Cowes.— 26. Portland, Conbro, from N. S. Wales 
8th March, and Pernambuco ; at Liverpool.— 28. 
Greenock, McDougall, from Mauritius 5th Man h. 
and Cape 8th Ajml ; oft' Pori smoutli.— f.intha, Bay- 
lis, from Mauritius 28th March ; at Cowes. .lm,v 2. 
Brtubornrbut y, Chapman, from Bengal lath Feb., 
and Cape 25th April; Cbm In Kerf, Arnold, fiom 
N S Wales 28th Feb. , and Pernambuco 18th May , 


and Jamas Melnroy, Cleland, from Mauritius 2.1th 
March, and Cape 27th April; all at Portsmouth— 
Elizabeth, Collins, Horn N.S. Wales llth Feb., and 
Bahia; at Plymouth,— Charles and Robert, Pike, 
from Batavia; oft' trie Start (for Stockholm)— 
Shefihn dew, Glasgow, from Mauritius 1st April: 
off Portland.— Bm duster , Vertue, from V. D. Land 
14th Maieh, and Pernambuco; off Penzance— 5. 
Friends, Arnold, from Singapore loth March; at 
Falmouth.— 7. Cheviot, Nich< Is, from V. J). Land 
8d Feb ; oft Portland — Mary ms Camden, Grib* 
ble, from China .‘Id March ; off Portsmouth. — 
Dem ent, Riddle, from V.D.Land 25th March ; at 
Dial — Vernon, Davies, from Madeira; off Port- 
land.— Admit al de liuyter , Van Uuign, from Bata- 
via; off Plymouth— 10. Premier, Were, from 
China 1st March; at Deal— 11. Jndnmtu he. New, 
from N.S. Wales Kith March, off I Listings — 12. 
Lord William Bent i nek, Dontly, from N.S. Wale* 
28lh Feb.; at Deal.— ( ormvall, Bell, from Bengal 
Util March; oft' Poitsmouth. -13 Arabian, Cain, 
from V. I). Land Kith March; at Deal —14. Sea 
Wttih, llusmi, from N. S. Wales 27th Feb.; oft 

Brighton lb. lUlmtne, Roheitson, from Bombay 

8th March, and Cape 18th May : and Little Cuthe- 
i me, Hogarth, fiom V.H Land 5th April, both at 
Lnirpool— Motinteh, M< Ne.dage, from Bengal; 
oft lav erpnol.- < Inn lesCa. ter , Christal, from Cape 
7th May ; J), ntnsott, Poole, troin China ; Thomas 
t,,e;t'tlle, Thornhill, from Bengal 8th March, and 
Cape Bull May; Louisa Campbell, Buckley, from 
V.D.I and 21st March, Error, Howard, from V.D. 

1 tnd .'1st March; Dike of Sussex, Horsman, from 
China 1st Mali It, and Cape 18th May ; and Juliet, 
Parker, limn Batavia and Souiahaya; all at Deal 
—Copeland, Criwtord, from China 21st Folr.; oft 
Folkstone. — 17- Kukmon Finlay, Russell, from 
Chmi 1st March; Katherine Stetrai t Forbes, Fell, 
from V.D.Land 8lh March, and Pernambuco ; and 
Juliana, Waiinv right, from Bengal ftth Felt,, and 
Madras llth March , all at Deal. — Aiubran, Brown, 
from China Jd March; at Riistol — Tmamara, 
Bvltershall, from Bengal 10th March; oft Liver- 
pool —111. Isabella, Ryan, from N.S W >les, fkh 
Mail h : oft Plymouth —Bt liana (Dntih frigate), 
Horn M.idr.io !8th Maiih, and Cape 2.KI May; oft 
Dover —ill G< »> ge and Mmy, (iihson, fiom Mau- 
ritius 4th A pi 1 1 : at Liverpool— 21. Onur, Ager, 
from Chna 17th Manh; at Deal— Ebert and 
Susan, Webber, from Batavia llth March; at 
Cowes (for Bremen) — II. M.S. Water Witi A, Dickey, 
from Asietslon llth June, at Portsmouth— 23. 
Eleanor, W.tlhcc, f oin Ceylon 27LI1 March; at 
Deal --24. May, Glass, fiom Bombay ftth March; 
at Liverpool — 27. tahdonm, Liddell, from China 
•Jlh March, off Liverpool. 

Di part in i v. 

Jonk 10. Greyhound, for Mamitius (via Bor- 
deaux); irom Nevveist It* — I ft. Eliza, Mann, for 
Bombty; fiom I lane lly— Penyatd Park, Middle- 
ton, for Mauritius; trmn Gravesend— 20. Hebe, 
Malcolm, foi Cape, from Llanelly.- 23 Eleanor 
pus, ell. iVorlh, for Cape and Mauritius; Gan y- 
mode, M’.lh 1 , tor \lgoa Bay; I botntor, Dixon, 
for Bengal, . I, lent ale, Wilkinson, lor Cape; David 
Witton, Wright, for south Australia; and Mount- 
Stuart E'phnmtone, Jolly, for Madr.es and Bengal ; 
all from Deal. — Perthshire, Christie, for (Jape; 
from Llanelly -24. Rosalind, Miller, for Ceylon; 
and Adelaide, Greaves, for N S, Wales ; both 
irom Deal —Orient, Taylor, for Singapore and 
Batavia, and Mundane, Alderson, for Singa- 
pore and China; both from Liverpool— 25. Plan- 
ta genet. Domett, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Portsmouth— 26. Heney, Black, (from Newcastle) 
for Mauritius ; and Lord Eldon, Worsall, for N. 
S. Wales; both from Deal— 28. Frances Ann, 
liny, for Bengal; John Bagshaw, Blyth, for Ben- 
gal ; and Laura, Day, for V. D. Land and N. S. 
Wales; all from Liverpool— Coromandel, Loader, 
for V. D Land (with convicts) ; and Maitland, 
Baker, for N S. Wales iwith emigrant); both 
from Deal. — 24. Calcutta, Brown, for N.S. Wales ; 
from Cotk — 30. Eleanor, Phillips, for Algoa Bay ; 
Eliza Stewart, Miller, for China; and Singapore, 
Lock, for Singapore; all from Deal— J uly 1. Se- 
1 wgaputam, Denny, for Madras and Bengal ; from 
Portsmouth. — 3 Emily, Dunbar, for Bengal; 
from Liverpool— Catlnrwe Jameson, Hutchinson, 
for South Australia and N. S. Wales; from Pent- 
land Firth.— 4. St. George. Ellis (from the Clvdc), 
fc»r N.S. Wales; from Ohan— Margaret Wilkie, 
Smith, for V.D.Land; from Deal —5. Gazella, 
Robertson, lor Cane, from Liverpool— Janies 
Ewwg, Hamilton, for Bengal; from Greenock.— 
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6. Reform, Lofgreen (from Hamburgh', for Singa- 
pore; off’ the Wight.— 7- -Ann, Jaffray, for Bom- 
bay; from Llanelly.— Cowrier, Proud foot, for 
Cape; from Deal.— 8 June Brown, Dunlop, for 
Batavia; from Greenock.— 9. Iikne, Mac Dowell, 
for Madras ; from Liverpool. — 10. Uenealee, Ham- 
lin, for South Australia; from Hamburgh.— 11. 
Isabella, Robertson, for China; from Leith.— 12. 
Celt, Giegg, for Batavia ; from Liverpool.— Sala- 
din, McKenzie, for Mauritius, via Marseilles; 
from Deal: Abel (lower, Henderson, for N. s. 

Wales; both from Dial 111. Toiv, Reid, and 

Drama, Noakes, both for Uomhav ; from Liver- 
pool.— 14. Mauritian, Reed, for Cape and Mauri- 
tius; and Nile, Anderson, for China and Manilla; 
both from Liverpool. — 18. llutnnmrt, MacDonald, 
for Cape and s wan River ; from Pcn/.vnce .— Maty 
Bulmer, Cant, for Mauritius , via Bordeaux; Iroin 
Deal.— 17. Richmond, MacLeod, lor Cape and 
Bengal ; from Poitsmoufh —John Cum, Boyd, for 
Bengal; from Deal.— St. Gun ye, Crawford, for 
Cape and Mauritius; Holmes, for Mauritius ; 
anu Patriot King, Clarke, for Bengal ; all from 
Liverpool.— 18 True Union, Reach, for Cape, 
Madras, and Bengal; from Toihay — Oratuvu, 
Watkins, for St. Helena; Richard Bell, Williams, 
for Bengal; and Glorester, Brooks, from Mauritius; 
all from DeaL— Rlnra, Blair, for Bombay; from 
the Clyde. — 19. Madias, llenniker, for Launceston; 
from Deal. — Sophia, Johns, for Batavia (in bal- 
last); from Liverpool.— 20. Children, Browne, for 
Launceston; nn<f Ann, Mar Alpine, for Cape; 
both from Deal —21. Sn John line /tor/, Cumin mg, 
and Trident, Brown, bo'h for Mauritius; from 
Portsmouth —Renfro lee, Hamlin, for South Aus- 
tralia; from Deal. — 2*. Medusa, Purdie, for N. S. 
Wales; from Deal — 24. Warner, Donthwaite, 
for Cape and Ceylon; Duke of Bed find, Bowen, 
for Bengal ; and London , V\ linble, for Bengal ; all 
from Portsmouth.— CituofEdinhnn'h, Thompson, 
tor N S. Wales; Lady Nugent, Fawcett, for ditto; 
and Unpmthnn, Rite hie, for South Australia ; all 
from Deal .— Allei ton, ChUterfon, for Bengal ; and 
hiyfeboronyh, lluekle, for China: both from Li- 
verpool —25. Mada^r^ar, W ilker, for Bengal, 
Malabo) , Pollock, lor Romhiy; and S <otin, 
Campbell, for Bengal; all from Poilsinoulh — 
Clydesdale, Davies, for Bombay; and Ottci spmd, 
Sreales, for Batavia: both Iroin Liverpool —28. 
Kntif'rant, Petrie, for Bomb’v; Thnmi. Bo’d, 
Croughan, for Batavia, and Rhurnue, Banks, for 
Bengal; all from Liverpool —27 Tig m, Tither- 
nigton, for China; from Liveipool 


PAXXFNC.V’.S nOM INI IA. 

Per Mary Ann, from Math is (oorreeted list). 
Mrs. Cray: Mrs. George, Mrs. (’loggan, Mrs. 
Trevor; E. C. Loul). Fsq., C R. ; R«v. t.eo. K. 
Graeme; Mr. J. C. George, missionai v ; Lieut. 
Croggan, atlillery; Lieuts. Julieiis ami Donovan, 
H.M. l.fth L. Drags.; I leut. Faleonai, 4t>th N.I.; 
three Masters Trevor ; Masters George, Biunton, 
Adley, and Langley ; Misses Falcuiiar, Whitlock, 
George, and Brunton; servants, invalids, Ac.— 
From the Cape: Mrs Loos: Messrs. Jiuhert, 
Fleck, and De Villiors : Masters Lees and San- 
derinan ; Miss Stem.— (The following weir landed 
at the Cape: Mrs. Blenkinsop: Mis. Godficv; 
John Bury, Esq., C.S.: Dr. Cculficy ; Rrv. Wni. 
1* Blenkinsop; Rev. Henry Deane. Master and 
two Misses Blenkinsop ; Miss Godfiey, die.— (Capt. 
Geo, Gray died at sea). 

Per Duke of Rneelrucfb, fr >m llengal (corrected 
list ; Mrs. Herring ; Mrs, Jackson ; Mis. Warden; 
Mrs. Turner; Richard Woodward, Ksq., CS,; 
CnpL Herring, D.N.L ; T Smith, Fsq., N.I. ; 
P. Browne, Esq., H.M. 3d Regt.; ( apt. Warden, 
B. Marine; Dr. A. R. Jackson ; Dr. Stokes; J. H. 
Wageristrubcr, Esq.; Mr. Vaughan; lOchilchen, 
3 servants — 1 rum the Cape: Major Pari by; Mrs. 
and Miss Parlby ; Mrs. Mathews.— (The following 
were landed at the Cape: W. Fane, Esq, C.S. ; 
Mrs. Fane; three Misses Fane . 

Per Reliance, from Bombay: Col. W. D Ro- 
bertson; Mis. Robertson; Misses Holier son. 

Pa • Moira, from Bengal: Cipt. J. Donally ; 
I leut. Danicll ; Lieut. Edgtr; W. C. Cane, Esq.; 
J. Grant, Esq. ; Miss Cane; 150 H.M. troops. 

Per Repulse, from Bengal (corrected list) : Mrs. 
Button; Mrs. White; Mrs. bhuttleworth , Mrs. 
Campbell: Mrs. Annstrong; Mrs. Norman; Mrs. 
Bet son ; Mrs.Wouclm; Mrs. Filliard; Col. Andree, 
7th N.I. ; Col. Morrison, 57th N.I.; Majors Rotton 


and White, H>M. llth L. Drags.; Lieuts. Barn- 
brick and Ready, ditto; Comet Reynolds, ditto, 
Surg, Sandham and Assist. burg. Baird, ditto ; 
Qu. Mast. Betson. ditto; Lieut. Norman, H.M 
3M Regt.; J. T il, Esq., merchant; Mons. 
Filliard, ad v. gm. at Cbanaemagore ; Mrs. Leach 
and child ; two Masters White ; two Masters Arm- 
strong; Master and Miss Wilson; MissWoodin; 
scveul steerage passengers ; 191 men, 20 women, 
and 20 children of H.M. llth L. Drags. 

Pei F> lends, from Singapore: Capt. and Mrs. 
Riddle and tlnee chlldicn; Miss Fishe; two ser- 
vants. 

Per Cornwall, from Bengal: (see our number 
for June, p. 125).— Col. Faithful dial at sea 10th 
March, and Master Horatio Agnew 19th March. 

Per Eleanor, from Ceylon: Capt. Forbes, R. 
Engineers; Lieut. Brmgliup't, Both L.lnf, 

Per Thomas Grenville, from Bengal ; (see our 
number for June, p 125) — additional • Mrs. Wat- 
son ; Win. Cannon, Esq. ; Ens. Watson. (Mrs, 
Sutherland died at sea). 

Per Duke of Sasser, from China: Hugh D. 
Dalrymple, Esq. ; Ricliatd Binks. Esq. ; Mr. 
Bedalc.— From the Cape : Major and Miss Burney ; 
Mrs. Col. Tennant and four children. 

Pm Bombay Pneket, from Bombay : (see our 
number for May, p.57L 
Per H. C. Brremee steamer, from Bomlvty 21st 
May, for Red boa: H. .Stokes, Esq , M.C.S, ; Mr. 
H. G. Kirkus. 

Per James Melnrov, from Mauiitius: Mr. and 
Mrs. Wohrnitz and family ; Mr. Delliruck. 

Per Pot Hand, from N. S. Wales : Mrs. Bull and 
family ; Thomas Brown, Fsq. ; Dr. Clifford ; Mr. 
Powis and two Masters ditto ; two Masters and two 
Misses Jacob 

Pei Chat Us Kerr, from N S. Wales: Capt. and 
Mis. Dull’, late of the Afniame; Mr. and Mrs. 
Tawell ; Capt. Fothersgill ; Dr. Fdwards, R.N.; 
4.1 invalids, 8 women, and 13 children of H.M 
service. 

Per Bai duster, from V D. Land • Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Arthur and child; Mi. and Mrs. Reily: 
Mr. Durhan, surgeon; Mr. Taylor; Mr. Newton; 
two Masters Reily. 

Pei Mai (juis Camden, from China: John R. 
Higgo, Esq ; John Pitcairn, Esq ; Lcwin Readc, 
Esq. ; Win H. \ndeisoii, Fs(| 

Pe, Tout Wiilo III Rentnnh, from N. R. Wales; 
Mrs. Jenkins; Mrs Doutty. Mrs. Osmond ; J )hn 
Hourke, Esq ; Rev Mr Spencer and nephew; 
Thomas Galloway, Ksq ; 4 children. 

Pe? Isabella, fiom \ S Wales* Cant, and Mrs. 
Muggndge; Mi and Mrs. Murray ; Mr, and Mrs. 
Morgan. 

Per And) omm he, from N. S. Wales: Mr. and 
Airs. Ashley: Mis-fs R-ynoldsmd -taples; Capt. 
Scott; 1 icut Singleton; Dr. Gannon; Mr. Reid. 

Per Dei a eat, from V. 1). Land : Capt. and M s. 
Langdon ; Miss Langdon; Mr. and Mrs, Reed 
and family (w Mr A Reed, Mrs. Williams, and 
servantl; Mis. and Miss I limit ; Mrs. Pritchett; 
Miss M tew h n ter ; Mr. Chas. Seale, sen.; Mr. 
Chat, sede, jun ; Mr, Lester; Mr. Jackson; Dr. 
Jolm Maihraire. 

Per Emu, from V. D. Land: Dr. and Mrs. 
Evans and child; Dr. Sterntt; Dr. Lhotsky, &c. 

Pei Katheune Stewai t Forbes, from V.D. Land: 
Mr. Gougei ; Miss Rowlands and servant. 

Pn Lmnsa Campbell, from V. D. Land : Alex. 
Clarke, Esq ; Mrs. Clarke; two Masters and Miss 
Clarke; Mr. Chitty. 

Expected . 

Per Uashemy, from China: Capt. John Hme; 
Dr. Cullen. 

Per W aimer Castle, from China: G. Coles, Esq. 
j Vi Euphrates, from Bombay : Mrs. Ramsay and 
three children; Miss Kelly; (’apt. Ramsay, 24th 
N.I.-, Capt. Mclchum, H.M. tith Foot; Jolm Cura- 
ming, engineer, from Uei mice steamer. 

Per Rohm ts, from Bengal:— Mrs. and Miss 
Shakcspcar and two children; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walters and child : Mr. and Mrs. Peter and three 
children ; Major and Mrs.llamilton; Mrs. Sivright; 
Capt. Bracken and child; Mr. Bruce; Lieuts. 
Lamb and Oitley: Messrs. Farmer and Fraser; 
Master Amos. 
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Per City of Edinburgh, from N.S. Wales: Mrs. 
Abrahams; Mr. Docker and family; Messrs. Pat- 
ter son, Schultz, Bourne, and Moss. 

per Man Catherine, from V.D. Land: Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith ; Miss Gibson. 

Per Hindoo, from V. D. Land ; Dr. Blyth ; Mr. 
Kemp and family. 

Per Sewn trie, from Bengal : (see our last num- 
ber, i». 191).— From Madras: Mrs. Lane; Mrs. 
Haines; Mrs. Milligan; Mrs. Du Pasquier; Capts. 
Daubeny and Sharpin, 11. M. ,55th Regt.; Lieut. 
Ludlow, engineers; H. Crozier, Esq., C.S.; — 
Arrow, Esq. ; — Haig, Esq. ; Gapt. Thomas, late 
of the ship Elizabeth', two Misses Milligan ; two 
Misses Haines; Masters Lane and Milligan. 


Per Tipi is, from Ceylon (additional): Mrs. 
Archer; Dr. Archer; Miss Beatson ; 1 ieut. Col- 
ville; 72 invalids, 3 women, and f» children belong- 
ing to H.M. 511th, 90th, and ti 1st regts. ( WissV\ alker 
and Master Wright died at sea). 

Per Patriot, from Ceylon : Mr. and Mrs. Ilobson 
and children. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 


Per Aurora, for Bombay: Major and Mrs. 
Deshon and family ; Mr. and Mrs. Manger. 


Per Plant" genet, for Bengal: Mrs. Coplestonc; 
Major and Mrs. Wright, H.M. 39th Foot; Misses 
Hodgson, Chester, and Davis; Capt.W. G. Wood, 
H.M. 39th Foot: Ens. W. Hardinge, ditto; Lieut. 
T. D. Price, H.M. ti2d Foot; I.ieut. lleiriott, H. 
M. 55th Foot; Hon. Mr. Talbot; Messrs. Money, 
Hosea-on, Edge, Vandelcur, Smith, Stiangways, 
and Miller; Mr. and Mrs. Schneider, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Iloernthc, missionaries; troops &c. (51 men, 
1 woman, and 2 childten). 


Per True Briton, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal: 
Mrs. Col. Downes; Capt. and Mr% Horner; Mr. 
and Mrs. Caldwell ; Mr. and Mrs. Burt; Mr. and 
Mrs. Schemman; Mr-. Anting; Miss llanson; 
Capt. Gahagan; Capt. Johnston; Kcv. Dr. Roux; 
Count C. de Kotzberh; Messrs. Lushmgton, Le 
Sueur, Moorat, Primrose, Maenairiara, and Thom- 
son; Capt. and Mrs. Hammond for the Cape; Dr. 
McQueen for ditto. 

Pei CaiomnmUt, for N. S. Wales: Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. White and two children: Mr. and Mis. For- 
saith: Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hcbden ; Mr. and Mrs. Bradshaw ; Mr and Mrs. 
Marshall; Mr. and Mrs. Knowles and child; Mr. 
and Mrs. Moriaty and three children ; Miss Gallic; 
Dr. Day; Messrs. Wilson, Butt In r, Way, Claw- 
ford, Chadwick, .Shepherd, Glen, and Oliver. 

Ptr Richmond, for Cape and Bengal: Maj. Gen. 
C S. Eagan, C.B., Bengal General Stall; Mrs. James 
William MacLeod, of Calcutta; Mrs. Capt. Kny- 
vett, Bengal Armv; Mr-,. Dr. Brett, ditto; Mrs. 
Dr. Shillitto, ditto. Misses Fa-un, Brett, \. Fagan, 
Wolfe, and M. Fagan; James William Mat Lend, 
Esq. (from Cape), W. Harper, E.q., surg , Ben- 
gal Army; W. Shillitto, Esq., assist -surg., ditto; 
J. Hamilton, Esq., merchant; Alex. Mac Hardy, 
Esq., ditto; Arch. Chisholm, Esq , ditto; J. Ro- 
bertson, Fsq., II. C. mil. service -Steerage: 1G 
Dutch settlers, 1 European woman, and 5 Native 


servants. 

p n Hope, for N. S Wales : Mr. and Mn. Wilson; 
Mr. and Mrs. Mocatta; Mrs. Watkins; Messrs. 
Eventts, Oliver, Clay, Monte fiore, Webb, Rily, 
Wilton, Peake, Dowell, .Stanton, Berwick, and 
Talkmgton. 

Per Madagascar, for Bengal : Col. nnd Mrs* 
Boyd and family; Mrs. Swmhoc and two daugh- 
ters; Mrs C. E. Adams; Capt. and Mrs. Scott; 
Mr. and Mrs. Latty ; Misses llosi a wen and Howell; 
Brigadier Penny; Capt Bonham; Lieut Bosca- 
wen; Mr. Earle; Mr. Macmtyre. 

Per London, for Bengal : Col. and Mrs. Anderson 
and party ; Mr. and Mrs. Mai tin ; Mrs Wood ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Chilcott ; Mrs. Canham and four chil- 
dren; Misses Playfair, Shcrrif, Eddis, Johnston, 
and Lowe; Lieut. Sandes, 9th Foot, in commend 
of troops; Mr. Wm. Nichol; Mr. and Master 
Wood; Mr. Twisden and family; Mr. Ronald; 
Masters Wright and Ross; troops, &c. (41 men, 3 
women, and 7 children). 

Per Scatm, for Bengal: Mrs. Harrington; Col. 
and Mrs. White; Mr.and Mrs. A. Fraser; Mr. and 
Mrs. James Fraser; Misses White, Hill, and 
Butler ; Major David, in command of troops ; Ens. 


Penny, H.M. 13th Foot; Eni. BlackaU; Ena. 
Green, H.M. 3d Foot; Mr. Gerrard, surgeon; Mr. 
Eastwood ; Mr. Reynolds ; troops, dtc. (62 men, 4 
women, and 2 children). 

Per Malabar, for Bombay: Major and Mrs 
Leighton; Col Dunsterville and daughters ; Mrs. 
Hay man and daughters; Mr. and Mrs. Etskine; 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews; Misses Lewis, Spiers, and 
Smith, Major Ottlcy ; Cant. Dennis; Messrs. 
Dunsterville, Eden, and Black. 

Pet Eai l of Hardwuke, for BengAl : Col. Raper 
and family ; Mr.and Mrs. Smoult; Mrs. Pringle 
and family; Mrs. Rogers; Misses Robinson, Fraser, 
Brooke, and Smith ; Sir H. Seton ; Capt. Roecroft ; 
Messrs. Bathic, Hay, Spiers, D’Oyly, Howden, 
Johnston, and Pottinger. 

Per Lotd Hunger ford, for Bengal: Mrs Hicks; 
Mrs. Pillans ; Mrs. Clarkson; Mrs. Farquharson 
and two children; two Misses Dick; Misses 
Pucklc, McCarthy, Napear, Bell, Kennedy, 
Browne, and Wemyss: Col. Oliver; Major Pil- 
lans : Capt. Campbell: Mr. Hicks; Mr. Ross; 
Mr. Fcrgusson. 

Per Carnatic, for Madras : Lieut. Gen. Sir Jasper 
Nicolls (new Commandcr-m-cluef at Madras) and 
daughters; Major and Mrs. Luard; Capt. and Mrs. 
Hayley: Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Morant; Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton; Col. Elderton; Capt. H. Mackenzie; 
Capt. Bum; Lieut. Nicolls; Ens. Morgan; Mr. 
R. Hiehens, C. S.; Mr. C uniming; Mr. Hamilton ; 
Mr. Gardner. 

Per Duke of Bedford, for Bengal : Dr. and Mrs. 
Esdaile; Mr. and Mrs, Raikcs; Mrs. De Momet; 
Mrs. .Stewart ; Mrs. Smith; Miss Warin; Capt. 
Frazer; Messrs. Drake, Cameron, and Macdonald. 

Per Wairior, for Cane and Ceylon: Capt. and 
Mrs. M.ukay; Miss l'rout; Miss Spicer; two 
Misses Higgs; Mr. Wairmgton (naval store-keeper 
Trmcomaloe) and family ; Jacob Letterstedt, 
Esq., for the Cape. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 12. At Newcastle, the lady of Capt. T. I*. 
Hay, 22d Madras N.I., ot a son, still-born. 

13. At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. Birrcll, 
Bengal European Regt., of a daughter. 

21. At the Limes, Carshalton, Surrey, the lady 
of Capt. E. M. Darnell, Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
service, of a daughter. 

24. At Edinburgh, the lady of D. Ainslie, Esq., 
of Calcutta, of a daughter (since dead). 

Julu 8. At Ilonlogne-sur-Mer, the lady of T. G. 
Vibart, Esq., Bengal civil service, of a daughter. 

9. At Bath, the lady of J. C. McNair, Esq., 
Madras Artillery, of a son. 

10. At Hanovcr-plaoe, Old Kent Road, the lady 
of E. Cardo/a, Esq., late of Madias, of a son. 

14. At the house of her father, J. Booth, Esq., 
Mullaeloe, Aidee, Ireland, the lady of J.O.Beckett, 
Esq., ot a son. 

2d. At Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, the lady 
of C. E. Titvelyari, Esq., Bengal civil service, of 
a son. 

Lately. In Grosvenor Square, the lady of the 
lion. Capt. Rous, II. N., ot a son. 

— The lady of Capt. Tindall, 22d Bombay N.I., 
of a daughter. 


MAK1UAGKS. 

May 18. F. Twynam, Esq., to Lucy Emilia, 
eldest daughter of the late Major R. W. Budden, 
Bombay establishment. 

June 6. At Paris, at the residence of the British 
Ambassador, Lieut. F. Russeli, 22d Regt. M.N.L, 
to Anna, second daughter of the late John Lee, 
Esq., of Limerick. 

14. At St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, F. C. 
Marsden, Esq., Bengal army, to Sydney Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir W. Bulkeley 
Hughes, of Plascoch, Anglesea. 

18. At St. Pancras Church, Col. Lewis Bird, of 
Howland Street, Fitzroy Square, to Anne Char- 
lotte, widow of the late Capt David Jones, Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s service, 
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20. At Edinburgh, Patrick J. Maxwell, Esq,, 
late of the Rcm.E.1. Company’s maratime service, 
to Isabella, eldest daughter of the late George 
Hell, Esq., surgeon, Edinburgh. 

21. At St. Pancras New Church, George Van* 
derssee, Esq., son of the late G. Vanderzce, Esq,, 
of the Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office, to Isabella, 
relict of the late t'apt. Thos. Swame, of the 
Madras aimy. 

— At Liverpool, George N. Prior, Esq., Bom- 
bay army, to Maria Louisa, daughter of the late 
Benjamin Way, Esq., of Denham-place, Bucks. 

25. At Loudoun Castle, N.B., Capt Henry, 5Gth 
regt, second son of John Joseph Henry, Esq., and 
Lady Emily Henry, to the Lady Selina Constance 
Hastings, third daughter of Francis, late Marquess 
of Hastings, and Flora Marchioness Dowager of 
Hastings and Countess of Loudoun. 

2fiu At Richmond, James Murray, Esq., of the 
Foreign Office, to Charlotte, daughter of John G. 
Uavenshaw, Esq., of Richmond. 

— At Chlslehurst, Win. S. Pdlans, Esq., Captain 
Bengal Army, to Maria Louisa, second daughter of 
Wm. Soltan, Esq., of Comwall-terrace. 

27. At St. James’s Church, Capt. Alex. Grant, 
filst regt., to Harriet Sophia, fifth daughter of 
Capt T. Deacon, unattached, late on the staff at 
Ceylon. 

28. At St. Pancras Church, B. A. R. Nxhoison, 
Esq., Bombay Army, to Catherine Nicholson, eldest 
(laughter of Mr. YVormmi, of Camden-street. 

July 2. At St. Mary’s, Marylobone, Capt. J. H. 
Itobley, Madras army, to Augusta Jane, seiond 
daughter of the late Win. Penfold, Esq., of 
Madeira. 

— At Sidbury, Devon, Robert Travers, Esq., 
Bombay army, to Mary \nne, eldest daughter of 
Wm. Larkins, Esq., of Illackhcath. 

At Ilcanton Church, John Graham, Esq., 55th 
Regt. Bengal N. 1 , to Fiances Mtrun, only 
daughter of Z. 11. Drake, Esq., of Springfield, 
Devon. 

5. At Glasgow, John Roche, Esq., M.D., of 
Cork, to Catherine Sarah, youngest daughter of 
the late Capt. K. H. Gillmer, Esq , ol the lion. E. I. 
Company’s service. 

<». At Rodmersham, the llev. James Moranl, 

\ \T.,of MagdalenCollcge.Camhn tge,and eh.iplam 
to the lion. K. I. Company at Madras, to Batbara 
Wilson, third daughter of W. J. Lushiiigton. Esq., 
of Rodmersbam-lodge, Kent, and mete of Maj. 
(,eu. Sir James Law Lushington, K.C.B. 

10. At St Pamras Church, Matthew Stovill, 
Esq , of the Bombay medical establishment, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of the late George Gordon, 
Esq., ot Great Milton, Oxon. 

— At Littleham Church, Exmouth, J. F. Leslie, 
Esq., captain in the Hon. E 1. Company’s military 
sees ice, to Mary Sophia, eldest daughter of Major 
Wcsteott, Beacon Hill, Exmouth. 

12. At St. Augustin’s Church, m the parish of 
st. Faith, the Rev. Robert Shepherd, M.A., to 
.lane Baines, of Clare- cottage. East Mailing, Kent, 
niece of the late l)r. Burke, inspector-general of 
Hospitals in India. 

17. At Bishop’s Taunton, Devon, Henry Law- 
ford, Esq., lieut. Madras Artillery, to Amelia, 
second daughter of Maj. Fred. Gordon, late of the 
Royal Artillery. 

- G. Ifaly, Esq., Madras Native Infantry, to his 
cousin, Mary Anne, youngest daughter ot A. Haly, 
Esq , of Wadhurst Castle, county of Sussex. 

25. AL SL George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
ami at the Catholic Chapel, Chelsea, Mons. Leon 
Hu Pareq, of the Royal Marine Audit Office, 
Dans, to Sophia, daughter of Henry Newnham, 
Esq., formerly of the Bengal civil service. 

lately. At bidmouth, Wm. James Church, Esq., 
17th Madras N.I., to Frederica Frances, daughter 
"f Lieut. Gen. Walker, of the late Royal Irish 
Artiliery. 

— ■ At Cupar, James Esdaile, M.D., lion. E. 1. 
Company’s service, to Mary Ami, daughter^)! the 
Lilt* Capt. A. Christie. 
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— At Beverley Minster, Cant T. Ditmaa, Madm 
Artillery, to Ebena Kate, eldest daughter of E. 
Boghurst, Esq. 

— At Keston, Henry, second son of the lato G. 
O. Rogi, Esq., of the Cape of Good Hope, to 
Maria, youngest daughter of Thomas Tanner, 
Esq., of the Customs. 


DEATHS. 

March 16. At sea, on board the Cornwall, on the 
passage to England, Col. H. Faithfull, Bengal 
artillery. 

May 15. At St. Helena, in the 47th year of his 
age, Richard Prince, Esq. 

20. At St. Helena, William, eldest son of Ens. 
and Adj. Brown, 9th regt., aged four years. 

31. At Blean Wood, near Canterbury, Lieut. H. 

B. Bennett, ll.M. 45th Foot. 

June 11. On his passage from India, Lieut. Snell, 
7th regt. Madras L.C., aged 28. 

12. On the passage home from India, Capt. 
GeorgeGray, 21st regt. Madras N.L, last surviving 
son ot the late Andrew Gray, Esq., of Craigs, 
Dumfriesshire. 

13. Martha, wife of Mr. H. Warrington, lately 
appointed naval storekeeper at her Majesty’s dock 
yard, Trineomallee. 

22. At Islington, Isabella, daughter of the Rev, 

J. N. Pearson, Principal of the Church Missionary 
College. 

23. In Portland Place, Alf-ad James, infant son 
of James Wigram, Esq., Queen’s Counsel. 

25. Drowned, m his Kith year, Alfred James 
Jones, third son of Mrs. Hannah Jones, of Alilgate, 
late a midshipman in the Kxmouth lndiaman. 

2<>. At Southampton, Ann, relict of the late John 
Cliamp.1111, Esq., of the Hon. Company s civil 
servue, Bengal. 

27. At Liverpool, Capt. John Peek, late of H.M. 
9th Regt. ot Foot. 

— At Bavswater, aged 48, Mrs. Blewitl, relict of 
the late Major Blewitt, of Llaiitarnan Abbey, 
Monmouthshire. 

28. At 38, Connaught-terrace, in the Gist year of 
Ins age, Ma|. Gen. hit George Matthias Cox, Bart., 
oi the Bombay establishment. 

29 At Grove-lodge, Richmond, aged fiveinonths, 
Louisa Stewart, surviving twin infant of hir Jere- 
miah Bryant. 

July 1. At St. Leonard’s, Edward Law, Esq., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, eldest son ot the 
lion. C. K. Law, M.P., and Ret order of London. 

11. In London, after a few days’ illness, William 
bhottou, Esq , formerly of Bombay. 

12. At Park Crescent, New Road, Lieut. Col. 
George Constable, late of the Bengal Artillery, in 
his 81st year. 

— At st. Leonard’s, Hastings, aged 15, Selina, 
fourth daughter of the Hon. C. E. Law, M.P., and 
niece of Lord Kllenborough. 

— Alexander Brandt, Esq., of York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park. 

14. At Bromley, Kent, the wife of Litut. Gen. 
Sir John Keane, K.C.B. and G.C.H. 

— At Englefield-grecn, Lady Brisbane, widow of 
the late Rear Adm. Mr Charles Brisbane, K.C.B. 

15. Near Folkstone, Anna, wife of Arthur 
Morris, Esq., and only daughter of the late Abra- 
ham Roebuck, Esq., chief supercargo of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company, China. 

17. At Pelham-Creseent, Brompton, Wm. Albeit 
Davies, M.D., formerly on the Bombay medieal 
establishment 

20. At East Lodge, F.nfield, Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, G.C.U. and G.C.M.G., in the 7W year of 
his age. 

25. At Bromley, Middlesex, in her 18th year, 
Ellen, thud daughter of the Rev, C. W. Le Bas, 
Principal of the hast- India College*# Hertford- 
iMtclff. At Rathmines, Lieut. J. E. Frederick 
18th regt. Bombay N.I., aged JO. 


Home Intelligence, 


(■2 O ) 


^itr/Gyi>w;n.N.S.Voi«^6.No, 104. 



286 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. {A Vg# 

N.B. The letters P.C. denote prime costs or manufacturers' prices t A. advance (per cent.) on the same: 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same ; N.D. no demand — The bazar maund it equal to 821b, 2 oz. 2 
drs., and 100 bazar maunds equal to 110 factory maunds. Goods sold bp Sa. Rupees B. mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds.—The Madras Candy is equal to 500fb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746$ lb. The Pecul is equal to 133J lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, May 3, 1838. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt. 0 o (d>, 15 u 

Bottles 100 11 4 - 11 H 

Coals 13. md. 0 5 — 0 9 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md. 31 8—31 12 

Brasiers', do. 32 0 — 32 8 

Ingot do. 29 4 — 29 8 

Old Gross do. .*30 8 — 30 12 

Bolt do. 33 0 — 35 0 j 

Tile do. 29 4 — 30 4 

Nails, assort do. 2y 8 — 33 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. j 

— Russia Sa.Rs. do. 

Copperas do. 2 4 — 2 6 1 

Cottons, chintz pee. 3 0 — 8 8 

Muslins do. 1 2 — 2 12 

Yarn 16 to 170.. mos. 0 3j| — 0 5-j 

Cutlery, fine 15D. — 201). 

Glass Into 301). to P.C. 

Ironmongery 30 1). — 351). ■ 

Hosiery, cotton 251). — 301). 

Ditto, silk 30 D. — 50 1) | 


Rs.A. Rs.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq... Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 13 @ 4 15 

Hat do. 4 12 — 4 14 

English, sq do. 2 14 — 3 0 

flat do. 2 13 - 2 15 

Bolt do. 2 0 — 2 12 

Sheet do. 4 10 — 5 2 

Nails cwt. 9 0 — 14 0 

Hoops F.md. 4 6 — 4 10 

Kentledge cwt. 1 7 — 1 10 

Lead, Pig F.md. 6 11 — C 13 

unstamped do. 6 8 — 6 10 

Millinery 15 D. - 25 D. 

Shot, patent bag 3 4 — 42 

Spelter Ct.lls. F. md. 6 0 — 69 

Stationery 20 D. — 35 D. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 5 0 — 54 

Swedish do. 6 4 — 6 12 

TlnPlates Sa.Rs. boxs 15 0 — 16 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 4 8 — 11 0 

coarse and middling. ... 0 12 — 4 0 

Flannel fine 0 12 — 1 4 


BOMBAY, May 19, 1838. 



Rs. 

Rs 



Rs. 

Its. 

Anchors 

cwt. 7 

( a ), 1 ft 

Iron, Swedish 

.St. candy 

57.8 @ 


Bottles, quart 

doz. 1.4 

- 1 1, 

English 


38 



Coals 

ton 12 

— 15 

Hoops 


10 

. 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32... 

cwt. 63 

— 

Nails 


12 - 

15 

Thick sheets or Brazer’s 

do. (U .8 

— 

, Sheet 


10.8 - 

11 

— Plate bottoms 

do. 63 

— 

Rod for bolts .... 

.St. candy 

35 — 

36 

Tile 





47 - 

18 

52 

Cottons, Chintz, &c., &c.... 
- . i Longcloths ,.... 




Lead, Pig 




Sheet. 


20 


Muslins 

... 

— 

1 Millinery 


251). 



Yarn, Nos. 20 to 60 . . . 

ditto, Nos. 7o to 100 ... 

lb. 0 . 6 ] 

— 0.12 

Shot, patent 

Spelter 


11 

— 

... 0.13 

- 1.2 


14.12 

— 

Cutlery, table 

... P.C. 

— 

! stationery 

1 Steel, Swedish 


40D. 

— 

Earthenware 

. . . 60 A. 

— 


11 

— 

Glass Ware 

... 40 I). 

— 

Tinplates 


16 

— 

Hardware 

... P. C. 

— 

Woollens, Broad doth, 

fine . .yd. 

4 

■ 

Hosiery, half hose 

... P.C. 


coarse 

Flannel, fine 

2 

1.8 



CANTON, March 13, 1838. 


Drs. DrsJ| 

Cottons, Chintz, 28yds piece 3 (d>, 6 i Smalts . 

Longcloths do. 4 — 10$ Steel, Swedish . 


■ Muslins, 20 yds do. 

Cambrics, 48 yds do. 5 — 

Bandannoes do. 1.1(1— 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 36 — 

Iron, Bar do. 3 

Rod do. 4.80— 

Lead, Pig do. 61 — 


Woollens, Broad cloth 

do. ex super 

Camlets at Lintm 

Do. Dutch 

Long Ells 

Tin, Straits 

Tin Plates 


. ...pecul 
tub 

y<|- 

pee. 

do. 

do. 

pecul 

box 


Drs. Drs. 
45 (d)j 55 
3-7 - 

1 — 1.35 
2.5 — 

26 - 27 
24 - 23 
91- 101 
16 - 161 
8 - 9 


SINGAPORE, March 8, 1838. 


Drs. Drs. 

Anchors pecul 7 @ 9 

Bottles loo 3J — 3] 

Copper Nails and Sheathing ■ • - .pecul 36 — 37 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd.. ■ 33 36 pcs. 2 — 24 

Ditto • • ■ • 24 • - • ■ 40-44 do. 24 — 3 

• Longcloths 38 to 40 35-36 do. 31 — 6 

<lo, do... • 40-43 do. 41— 5 

do. do ..45-60 do. 5 — 8 

Grey Shirting do. do. ■ ■ • 35-36 do. 31— 41 

Prints, 7-8- « 9-8* single colours do. 2 — 3 

two colours do. 24 — 3 ■ 

Turkey reds do. 6 — 10 

fancies -do. 3 — 5 

Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 44 ■ ■ pcs. 1$ — 24 

— — Jaconet, 20 42 • • 45 •• ao. 1$ — 4 , 

Lappete, 10 40 -42 • • • do. 1} - 14 


| Drs. Drs. 

.Cotton Hkfh. imit. Balt ick, dblc.- corge 4 @ 

i do. do Pullicat doz. 14 — 3 

Twist, Grey mule, 20 to 60 pecul43 — 60 

1 Ditto, ditto, higher numbers.. do. 

| Ditto, Turkey red, No.30to5() do. 115 — 

Cutlery 40 per cent. disc. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 41 — 6 

English do. 4 — 4i 

Nail, rod do. 4$ - 

Sl^et do. 7 - 8 

Spelter .....pecul 64— 7 

.Steel tub 5 — 

| Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 8 — 84 

Camblets do. 20 — 30 

Bombazetti do. 5 — 4 
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MARKETS IN INDIA AND CHINA. 


Calcutta, May 3, 1838.— The market for White 
Cotton Goods has improved, and considerable sales 
of Plain Book Muslins have been made for the 
Burmese markets, at rather higher rates than were 
current last week. Lappets have not been much 
inquired after, and there is no alteration In price. 
Shirtings are quite neglected, and the large sup- 
plies by late arrivals are likely to cause a still fur- 
ther decline in price. Lappet Scarfs are in good 
inquiry. 6-4 Jaconets and Cambrics, of medium 
to fine qualities, can readily be disposed of at re- 
munerating rates. In consequence of the late 
heavy imports, White Cotton Yam has declined in 

S rlce. Turkey Red and Orange Yams have a ten- 
ency to improve. Woollens still continue in fair 
demand, but without any alteration in price. Bolt 
and Sheatiling Copper have risen in price about 4 
annas per maund since our last issue, but the busi- 
ness done during the week is very small. Iron ge- 
nerally, since our last, has experienced a decline 
in price; the transactions of tne week are mode- 
rate. Our quotations for Spelter remain unaltered, 
but a considerably larger business has been done 
during the week than for some time past. Tin 
Plates, same price, but we have only a sale of 50 
boxes to report. Lead remains nominally at our 
quotations, but we have no sales to report.— Price 
Current. 

Bombai/, May 21, 1838.— There has been a little 
more activity in the Piece Goods market during 
the week, and sales to some extent have been ef- 
fected. The finer descriptions of goods are most 
in request; still, however, the demand is far from 
active, and the near approach of the monsoon must 
prevent it becoming so this season. No sales of 
English Bar Iron are reported in the past week, 
and prices are now somewhat effected by the close 
of the season living so near at hand. Imports have 
been very light for several months, and should 
they continue so, improved prices may be expected 
when the season again opens in September. There 


have been no transactions in Hoop ot In Sheet 
Iron during the week. A sale of 300 candies of 
Swedish Iron is reported at Rs. 574, which is about 
Rs. 20 per candy above the present price of Eng- 
lish. Spelter has been retailing as high as Rs. 14| 
per cwt., a price which is attracting it back from 
some of the towns in the interior ; there is none at 
present in English importers’ hands. Tiles are still 
in little demand. 

Singapore, March 8, 1838.— The stock of Plain, 
Printed, and Coloured Cotton Goods continues 
small. There has been some inquiry for plain 
goods by the Cochin- Chinese traders now here, 
who have made some purchases of Madapollams 
and Longcloths, These traders took a few pieces 
of different descriptions of Cotton Goods last sea- 
son, chiefly as samples, and if the taste for them 
increases, as may be expected, Cochin-China will 
likely become an extensive outlet for British Cot- 
ton manufactures. Cambrics are in little request 
at present, except common qualities, of wnich 
there are none in the market. Grey Shirtings are 
in fair demand. Prints, suitable patterns of Fan- 
cies much wanted. Plain Turkey Red Cloth in- 
quired for, but low prices are offered. Cotton 
Twist, Grey Mule, no importations during the 
week, and suitable Nos. (say 36 to 44) are much 
wanted. Woollens, Camlets, in little request for 
the junks this season* About 800 pieces of Long 
Ells have been sold to the ^ochin-Chinese during 
the week, at 0 to 84 dols. per piece. Cutlery and 
Hardware only saleable by auction at quotatons. 
Metals : the market is now well supplied with Bar 
Iron. A small lot of Nail Rod imported from Cal- 
cutta has been sold at 44 dols. per peeul. Copper 
Nails and Sheathing, none m first hands. Spelter, 
not any transactions in this article by the Cochin- 
Clnnese yet heard of. 

Canton, March 13, 1838.— The market is dull for 
most descriptions of Butish manufactures. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, May 9 , 1838 . 


Bombay , May 19 , 1838 . 


Government Securities. 

Buy. Sell. 

. ■ i ransfer Loan of) Sa. Rs. 

oiock j 1833-31, nitercst pay- Hirein. 15 8 14 0 
1 a l H ‘ r (able m England j pi 


ick f 
per ( 

Second ( »“» *>• « * • 


ft per c 
4 per cent. 


prem. 3 
• disc. Co’s Rs. 2 


per cent. 
8 

3pm. 
8 

2 10 


Bank Shares. 

Bank of Bengal (Co. Rs. 4,000) Prem- 2,800 a 2,700 
Union Bank, Prem. (Co. Rs. i,ooo) . . 250 a 200 


Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bill-., 3 months 10 per cent. 
Ditto on government and salary bills 5 do. 
Interest on loans on govt, paper .... (>i do. 


Rate of Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight— to buy, 2s. l)d. to 
2s. 2d. •, to sell, 2s. 2ld. to 2s. 3d. per ha. Rupee. 


Madras , March 21 , 1838 . 

Non Remittable Loan of flth Aug. 1825, five per 
cent.— 1 to 5 prem. 

Ditto ditto last five per cent — 44 prem. 

Ditto ditto Old four per cent ) disc. 

Ditto New four per cent.— J disc. 

Tanjore Bonds— 44 disc. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months— to buy, 2s. OJd. ; to sell, 
1». 10ld. per Madras Rupee. 


Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. Old. to 2s. OJd. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 101.4 to 101.11 Bom- 
bay Rs. per 100 Co.’s Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 99.8 to 100 Bombay 
Ry. per 100 Madras lls. 

Government Securities. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 Bom. Rs. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 108 to 111.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 111.4 to 111.8 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan ot 1832-33, 106 to 106.4 per do. 
Ditto of 18:15 36, (Company’s Rs.) 99.8 to 99.12. 

5 per Cent. Transfer Loan of 1834-35, 1LG.8 to 117 
Bom. Rs. 


Singapore , March 8 , 1838 . 
Exchanges. 

On London— Navy and Treasury Bills, 10 to 30 
days’ sight, 4s. per Sp. Dol., none, and wanted; 
Pi lvate Bills, with snipping documents, 6 mo. 
sight, 4s. Id. per do., scarce, and wanted ; Ditto, 
without ditto, per do., no demand. 


Canton , March 13 , 1838 . 
Exchanges, Arc. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 5d. to4s.6d. perSp.Dol. 
OnlBengal. — Company’s Bills, 60 days, 210 to 212 
C o.’s Its. per 1(H) bp. Dols. — Private Bills, 30 
days, 216 Co.’s Rs. per ditto. 

On Bombay, Private Bills, 216 do., no transaetinos. 
Sycec Silver at Lmtin, 6J to 7 percent, prem. 
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SHIPS DESTINED FOR INDIA, AND THEIR PROBABLE 
TIME OF SAILING. 


FOR BENGAL DIRECT. 


Earl of Hardwicks 


Aug. 1. 

Portsmouth. 

Lord Hungerford 

736 .... 

.. Farquhareon ... 

Aug. 4. 

Portsmouth. 

Robert Small 

750 .... 

.. Fulcher 

Aug. 7. 

Portsmouth. 

Broxbomebury* 

750 .... 

.. Chapman 

Aug. 10. 

Portsmouth. 

Exmouth 

750 .... 

.. Warren 

Aug. 10. 


Clifton * 

580 .... 

.. Green 

Aug 10. 


Thomas Grenville 

1000 .... 

.. Thornhill 

Sept. 1. 


Moira * 

650 .... 

.. Owen 

Sept. 1. 


Duke of Buccleugh 

650 .... 

.. Close 

Sept. 14. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR MADRAS AND BENGAL. 



Repulse 

1424 .... 

.. Pryce 

Aug. 15. 


Windsor 

700 .... 

.. Nisbett 

Aug. 25. 

Portsmouth. 

Lady Flora 

756 .... 

.. Ford 

Sept. 15. 



FOR 

MADRAS. 



Carnatic* 

650 .... 

.. Voss 

Aug. 10. 

Portsmouth. 

Wellington 

500 .... 

.. Liddell 

Aug. 15. 

Portsmouth. 

Mary Ann 

.500 .... 

.. Tarbutt 

Aug. 25. 

Portsmouth. 

Duke of Argyll 

700 .... 

.. Bristow 

Aug. 26. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

BOMBAY. 



Lady Feversham 

500 .... 

.. Webster 

Aug. 4. 


Berkshire rf 

600 

,. Clarkson 

Aug. 15. 

Portsmouth. 


FOR 

CHINA. 



Premier 

561 .... 

.. Were 

Aug. 10. 


Hashemy 

600 .... 

.. Buckle 

Aug. 20. 



FOR (APE 

AND BATAVIA. 



Sarah ( Government stores) . . . 500 . . . . 

.. Whiteside 

Aug. 5. 



FOR 

CEYLON. 



Symmetry 

450 

.. Mackwood 

Aug. 10. 


Abbotsford 

328 

,. Chambers 

Aug. 18. 


( New Ship ) 

600 

.. Steevcns 

Aug. 20. 



FOR NEW 

SOUTH WALES. 



Boyne 

619 ... 

. . Richardson 

Aug. 1. 

Deptford. 

Earl Durham 

400 ... 

.. Cabell 

Aug. 5. 


Perfect 

658 ... 

.. Snell 

Aug. 10. 


Eweretta 

500 ... 

.. Gilmore 

Aug. 15. 


Asia 

536 ... 

— 

Aug. 15. 

Deptford. 

Royal George 

466 ... 

.. Richards 

Aug. 20. 


Glenbervie 

388 ... 

• • King 

Aug. 20. 


Lord William Bentinck 

444 ... 

.. Doutty 

Aug. 20. 


James Pattison 

513 ... 

.. Cromarty 

Aug. 27. 

Plymouth. 

Bardaster 

500 ... 

.. Vertue 

Aug. 31. 



FOR HOBART TOWN. • 



Derwent 

400 .... 

.. Riddell 

Aug. 15. 


James 

350 .... 

.. Wrangles 

Aug. 20. 


Emu 

400 .... 

.. Howard 

Aug. 30. 



FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



City of Adelaide 

400 .... 

.. Chesser 

Aug. 10. 


Prince George 

477 .... 

.. — 

Aug. 15. 


Frances Charlotte 

300 .... 

.. Wellbank 

Aug. 20. 



* Touching at the Cape. t Touching Malabar Coaat. 


OVERLAND MAILS for INDIA. 

The next mails for Egypt and India, wi Falmouth, will be despatched from the General-Post-OlDrn 
on Saturday, the 4th of Augubl. 
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INDEX TO VOL. XXVI. 

PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


Act XI. 0/1836, Bengal, remarks on, 131. 

Addiscombe , examination ot cadets at, 245. 

Aden , cession of tlie port of, 5. 

Agra, affairs at, 2, 89, 177, 271. 

Akbar II , late emperor of Delhi, notice 
of his life, 199, 267. 

Alexander , Persian account of his life and 
conquests, 228. 

Alphabets , Lat, 54, 1 15. 

Amazons , corps ot, at Hyderabad, 296. 

Arnboolec , excavations at, 25. 

Amherst (Lord), interview between the 
king of Delhi and, 203. 

Analyses of Eastern Works: — No. I. 
The Uozat al Sota, 228. 

Antiquities at Salsette, 23 — at Delhi, 54 
— Persepolitan, 08— at Pultun, 289. 

Appeals from the Mofussil Courts, 6, 131. 

Arabian side of the Red Sea described, 
34, 97— wedding, 106. 

Arctic Shores, review of Capt. Back’s nar- 
rative of his expedition to the, 283. 

Armour, Circassian, 69 — Cutch, 147. 

Army, Indian, operations ot, against in- 
surgents, 1— change in the morale of the 
Madras portion of, 5 — boons conferred 
on the, by the Court of Directors, dur- 
ing the last three years, 93— new code 
for the punishment ot offences relating 
to the, 2f)0, 340. 

, Nizam’s, claims of the local offi- 
cers of the, 221. 

Asiatic Society, Royal, pioceedings of the, 
68, 148, 2 \‘i, 328 — opeiations of its 
agricultural and commercial committee, 
68,70— annual repoit ot, 148— ot Ben- 
gal, papers read before, 185, 2^3 — its 
annual report, 244. 

Assam, tea from, 68, 90— account of its 
manufacture. 151 — affairs in, 180. 

Association, Zemindar, 178, 266— British, 
for colonizing New Zealand, 238. 

Auckland (Lord), tour of, 1, 89, 180. 

Australia , South, dissensions in, 5-— dis- 
coveries now making in, 266. 

Back (Capt.), review of his expedition to 
the Arctic regions, 283. 

Bahram Gour, a king of Persia, account 
of his reign, 234. 

Bank of India, new, 177 — dividends of 
those at Calcutta and Agra, ib. — addi- 
tions made to their stock, 266. 

Barber (Capt.), answer to his attack 
upon Sir James Carnac and the Court 
of Directors, 92— his correspondence 
with Capt. Grindlay, 154. 

Beke (Mr. C.T.) on the passage of the 
Red Sea by the Israelites, and its loca- 
lity, 9. 

Bhooj, in Cutch, description of, 1 43- 
Asiat.Joum. N. S. Vor..2 G. No. KH. 


Biography: — Shall Aiiluin, emperor of 
Delhi, 198 — Akbar II., 199, 267 — the 
Baron de Sacy, 209. 

Bisitoon, sculptured tablet at, 68. 

Boat, newly constructed, 247. 

Bombay, description of, 16 — its docks and 
dock-yarcN, 17— buildings, ib.— espla- 
nade, ib. — harbour, 18— population, ib. 
— Parsee inhabitants, 19 — Jews, ib. — 
imnkets, 20 — causeway connecting it 
with Salsette, ib. — mango trees, ib. — 
English gardens, 21— reptiles, 22~re- 
sidence ot the Governor, ib. — origin of 
its name, 23 — cave-temples near, ib. — 
political history, 26. 

Bridges, military, construction of, 247. 

Brace (Mr. C. A.,) his account of the ma- 
nufacture of tea in Assam, 151. 

Buddhist inscriptions at Delhi, 55, 60 — 
travels ot a Chinese, in India, 68. 

Burdivan, human sacrifices in, 4 — the 
claimant of the Raj ot, 21 1, 266. 

Burmah, affairs in, 1,91,265 — wars be- 
tween, and China, 185, 324. 

Barnes (Capt.), mission of, 180. 

Barney ( Col . ), his account of the wars 
between Burmah and China, 185, 324. 

Cabal, fracas between Capt. Burnes and a 
Russian vakeel at, 180. 

Cadets, Company’s, examination of, 245. 

Canai a, excavations at, 25. 

Caoutchouc , or Indian-rubber, cultivation 
of, 08, 242. 

Cape of Good Hope , state of affairs at the, 
(i, 91, 181, 2 06. 

Carnac (Sir James), Capt. Barber’s attack 
upon, 92 — his advocacy of the mteicsts 
of the Indian army, 93. 

Carnataca Chronicle, translation of the, 27. 

Cast away, the, 1 08. 

Cave-temples at Salsette described, 23 — at 
Elephanta, 26. 

China, affairs of, 1, 5, 91, 181, 265 — wars 
between Burmah and, 185, 324 — criti- 
cal position of our relations with, 265. 

Chinese language, its nature and struc- 
ture, 67 — travels of a, in India, 68 — 
work entitled the “ Woo-keen-luy,” 95 
—tea labourers in Assam, 151 — poetry, 
237 — tale of “ the Elfin Fox,” from the 
Se-hoo- shih- wei, 280. 

Chungeez Khan, 196. 

Circassia, war in, O' -armour from, 69. 

Club, Hindu debating, 266. 

Codf, Penal, ot British India Outline 
of its principles and enactments, 44— « 
the commissioners’ preliminary report, 
73 — table of contents, 81— general ex- 
planations, ib. — of punishments, 85, 166 
— general exceptions, 1 50, 25(1— -ot abet ■ 
(2 P) 
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roent, 161— of offences against the state, 
349, 344—of offences relati ng to the army 
and navy, 250, 346— of offences against 
the public tranquillity, 251 — of the 
abuee of the powers ot public servants, 
253, 347 -of contempts of the lawful 
authority of public servants, 333“ of 
offences against public justice, 338—of 
offences relating to the revenue, 341 — 
explanatory notes, 160,256,346. 

College , Haileybury, examination at, 331. 
Conquerors of the World, 181. 

Coolies, transportation of, 3. 

Coorg, improvements in, 180. 

Cosseir , description of, 107. 

Courts, Mofussil, appeals from, 6, 131- 
introduction of an English government 
pleader into the, ot Bengal, 178. 

Creptim , Moghool account of the, 195. 
Criminal law of India, new— see ( ode. 
Critical Notices, 70, 1 52, 329— *sec also 
Review of Books. 

Criticism oil works on India, 206. 

Catch, scenes in, 139— description of the 
II unn, ib.— mirage, 140— wild ass, 141 
— insects, ib.— hoi ses,i/i.— visit of the 
Rao of, to a British camp, 142— des- 
ciiption of BI1001, the capital, 143 
character of Rao Lackha, a prince of, 
ib.— of Futteli Mohamed, 144— earth- 
quake, 145— the Jharejah chieftains, 
145, 1 17— infanticide, 1 45 — piofligaey 
of its inhabitants, ib.— religious castes, 
146— Arab mercenaries, 147— use of 
opium, ib. 

Death of a young officer, lines on the, 4a. 
Delhi, interpretation of the celebrated in- 
scription on Feroz’s column at, 54 — 
affairs at, 89, 180— account of the pre- 
sent royal family of, 198 — turbulent 
conduct ot the prince Jehangeer at, 199, 
287- -revenue enjoyed by the Emperor 
of, 201 — public durbars or levees at, tb. 
— etiquette at the court of, 202 — inter- 
view between Lord Amherst and the 
Emperor of, 203 — imperial harem at, 
205. 

Dhanqars, or Coolies, transportation of, 3- 
Dhilrma Subha at Calcutta, partial pro- 
ceedings ot the, 266. 

Diamonds of Golconda, 293. 

Duties, new, in Dutch India, 181. 

Earthquake in Cutch, 145- 
Eastem news, review ot, 1, 89, 177, 265 
— works, analyses of, 228. 

East- India Company, attack on the Di- 
rectors of the, respecting steam-com- 
munication with India, 92— boons con- 
ferred on their army by, 93. 

Education in India, 3, 9° — 1 review of Mr. 

Trevelyan’s work 011, 301. 

Egyptian army at Jidda, 103 war- vessel, 
104— system of mutilation, 107 —means 
of averting famine, 273. 

Elephanta, excavation* at, 26. 

Elfin Fox, the, 280. 


•Part I. 

Eve, tomb of, at Jidda, 10a. 

Examinations , College, 245, 331. . 

Famine in India, 1, 89, 177, 266— general 
remarks on, 269 — means of preventing 
it, 273. 

Females, Arabian, described, 39— soldiers 
at Hyderabad, 296— dancing, 298. 
Fergusson and Co., important law deci- 
sion pronounced in the case of, 89. 

Feroz, column of, at Delhi, 54. 

Fishery, sfea, of Bengal, 243. 

Fuh-kwodie, a Chinese work, 69. 

Futtch Mohamed, a prince of Cutch, 144* 

Gardens, English, at Bombay, 21— illu- 
minated, at Hyderabad, 297. 

Golconda, tombs of the kings of, 291 — 
fort ol, described, 293— diamonds of, ib. 
Goomsur, human sacrifices in, 90. 

Grey (Sir C. E.), disclaimer of, 6, 137. 
Grindlay (Capt. \ his correspondence witli 
Capt. Barber, 154. 

Guiana, transportation of coolies to, 3- 

Jladramut, description of the Arabian pro- 
vince of, 3 f, 35- 

Haileybunj ('allege, examination at, 331. 
Harem, imperial, at Delhi, 205. 

Hastings (Marquess ot), concession re- 
quited by, from the Emperor of Delhi, 
202. 

Hindus, early navigation of the, 69 — fire- 
ships used by the, in their wars, ib.— 
indications of European Habits amongst 
the, 266. 

Hormuz, a Persian king, 233. 

If uman Life, ode on, 237. 

Hyderabad, description of, 289— ruins and 
rocky hills near, 281), 290— tombs of the 
kings ot Golconda near, 291,298— Bri- 
tish residency at, 293— Asiatic style of 
the entertainments given by the resi- 
dent, 295— grandeur of the processions, 
296— lemale sepoys, ib.— mosques, 297 
— gardens and garden houses, ib . — 
nautehes, 298 — antelopes, ib.-- tanks, 
290- 

lambn , or Yainba, account of, 105. 

Indus, native trade on the, 91. 

Infanticide in Cutch, 1 45- 
Inscriptions on the lats, or pillars, of Hin- 
dustan, 54 — arrow-headed, of Persia, 68* 
Insolvents, Indian, important decision re- 
specting, 89. 

Israelites, Mr. Beke on the passage of the 
Red Sea by the, 9. 

Jamhulus, the ancient traveller, 115. 

Jebel Tlassan, tribe of, 105. 

JebelTier, an island in the Red Sea, 4 1 - 
Jebel Zigqer, or Isle of Prayers, 39> 4°- 
Jehuinec tribe, account of the, 105. 
Jehangeer, a soil of the Emperor of Delhi, 
his turbulent conduct, 1 99» * 6 7- 
Jews of Bombay described, 19— of Mocha* 
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37— trial between a, and a Sayud, at 
Jidda, 102. 

Jharejah chieftain^ of Cutch, 145, 147. 

Jidda , description of, 100. 

Karak, or Cargo, an island in the Persian 
Gulf, proposed occupation of, 2O5. 

Kennedy (Col. Vans), remarks on the Zend 
language by, 109. 

Khosru, a Persian monarch, 237. 

Kidd (Prof. ) on the Chinese language, G 7. 

Land, resumption of, in Bengal, 179. 

Landholders, Calcutta Association of, 17ft. 

Language ot the Hainyrites, 35 -Professor 
Kidd on the nature and structure of the 
Chinese, G7— remarks on the Zend, 109 
—abolition of the Persian in Bengal, 1 78. 

Lats, or pillais, of Hindustan, inteipreta- 
tions of the, 54— alphabet of the, 54,115. 

Law , new eiiminal, of India, 44, 73, 15G, 
2 49> 333 — framed for a colony at New 
Zealand, 238. 

Lete, account of the village of, 98. 

Literary Intelligence, 154, 244, 331. 

Macaulay (Mr.), 2, 131. 

Madagascar, affairs in, 181. 

Mangoes , luxury of eating, 21, 23. 

Mam, the founder of the sect ot Mani- 
checs, account ol, 233. 

Manusi ripts, Onental Historical, icmaiks 
on Mr. 1 uylor’s translation ot, 27. 

Markets ot Bombay descnbcd, 20. 

Marriages, Mohamedan, 90 — Aiab, 10G. 

Mazagonq, description ot, 23. 

Meearmahs, a peeular class of Mohaine- 
dans in Cutch, 14G. 

Metcalfe ( Sir Chailes), 2. 

Miles (Col.), review of his translation of 
the “ Shajrat ul Atiak,” 195. 

Minah, lilies on healing one singing like a 
thrush, 53. 

Mirage, the, in Cutch, 139. 

Mocha, description of, 3G — Company’s 
agent at, 38 — Turkish governor of, ib. 

Mofussil Courts, appeals from the, G, 131 
— introduction of an English govern- 
ment pleader into the, 178. 

Moghool history, sketch of, 195 — kings of 
Delhi, 198, 2G7. 

Mortality in India, 1, 89, 177, 266, 269. 

Mosques at Hyderabad, 297. 

Mount Sinai, situation of, 9, 13. 

Mysore, improved state of, 1 80. 

Natives of Bombay described, 19 — vakeels 
in the Mofussil Courts, 178— prejudices 
of, 179 — liberality of, 180— debating 
club, 2G6— education of the, of India, 
301 — see also Hindus. 

Nautches, discontinuance of, at Bombay, 
180 — splendid, at Hyderabad, 298. 

Navigation, early, of the Hindus, 69 — of 
the Indus by Parsee merchants, 91. 

Navi/, Indian, new code for the punish- 
ment of offences relating to, 250, 34G. 

Nepaid, affairs In, 1 , 1 Bo. 


m 

News, Eastern, review of, 1, 89, 177, 065. 

New South Wales, affairs in, 5, qGG. 

Neut Zealand, examination ot the Parlia- 
mentary hill for colonizing, 238. 

Nizam, army of the, 221— claims of the 

local officers of his service, 221, 225 

description of Hyderabad, the capital of 
the, 289. 

Nushirvan , king of Persia, account of his 
reign, 23G. 

Ode on Human Life, 237. 

O/Jicer, lines on the death of a young, 42. 

Opium, use of, in Cutch, 147. 

Oude, affairs in, 2, 91, 180 — auxiliary 
force for, 91. 

Oystets, mother- o’ -pearl, in Red Sea, 99. 

Parliament, remarks on the late debate in, 
respecting appeals horn Mofussil Courts, 
6, 7— analyses of papers laid before, 131. 

Parsers of Bombay, account of the, 19 — 
liberality of a, 180. 

Pegu, wars of the kings of, 187. 

Penal Code of British India, 44, 73, 15G, 
249, 333. 

Persepohtan antiquities, 68. 

Persia, arrow-headed inscriptions in, 68 — 
plunder of, by Chungeez Khan, 197 — 
history of, from the birth of Alexander 
to that of Moliamed, 228, 231* — expe- 
dition from Bombay to the Gull of, 265 
• — Russian influence in, ib. — expedition 
from, against Herat, ib. 

Persian, abolition of, in Bengal, 178. 

L J ertaubChund, claims of, to the Burdwan 
Raj, 211, 266. 

Pilgrims, tax upon, in India, 3 — Surat, iu 
the Red Sea, 30, 40, 

Pillars, or lats, ot Hindustan, interpreta- 
tions of the, 54. 

Plague Ship, the, 1 iG. 

Plants, the Song of the Dying, 96. 

Header, government, introduction of a, 
into the revenue courts of Bengal, 178. 

PoKruv •- — Twilight, 33— on the Death 
of a Young Officer, 42— on hearing a 
Minah singing like a Thrush, 53 — the 
Song of the Dying Plants, 96 — the 
Castaway, 108 — Thistle down, 138 — 
the Conquerors ot the World, 181 — 
Ode on Human Life, 237. 

, painting, alliteration, expression, 

and association in, 123. 

Press, the, in India, 3. 

Prinsep (Mr.), his interpretations of the 
lats, or pillars, of Hindustan, 54. 

Publications, new, 155, 352. 

Punishments , new Indian code of, 85, iGG. 

Pultun Churroo , ruins at, 289. 

Rajasthan, objections to a criticism on 
Col. Tod’s work on, 20 G. 

Rao Lackha , a piinceof Cutch, 143. 

Rawlinson ( Major), researches of, 08. 

Rea Sea, remarks on the passage ot the, 
by the Israelites, and its locality, 9 — a 
voyage up the, 34, 97 — islands and bar* 
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hours at th« mouth of tlie, 34—descrip- 
tion of places on the Arabian side of the, 
ib— reefs in, 97, 99, 100, 106— oysters 
in, 99 - 

Religious cartes in Cuteh, 147. 

Revenue , Indian, new law of offences re- 
lating to the, 341. 

Review of Books and Critical Notices : 
— Tayloi’s Oriental Historical Manu- 
scripts, 27 — Kidd on the Chinese Lan- 
guage, 67— Martin’s History, Antiqui- 
ties, &c.,of Eastern India, 70, 329 — 
Lockhart’s Lite of Sir Walter Scott, 70 
— History of Russia, 71 — Ward’s His- 

, torical Essay on the Revolution of 1688, 
ib. — Scandinavia, Ancient and Modern, 
z6.-McQ.ueen on Steam- Communica- 
tion, ib. — Lives of Eminent British 
Statesmen, 72 — Bannister on British 
Colonization and Coloured Tubes, ib. — 
Heinroth on Education and Selt-tonna- 
tion, ib. — Piers de Gaveston, 16. — Haz- 
litt’s Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays, 
ib. — Monson’s Religious History of 
Man, ib. — on British Interference with 
the Religious Observances of the Na- 
tives of India, ib. — Bunks on the Trial 
of Controverted Elections, ib. — Memoir 
of Mrs. Wilson, of Bombay, 122 — Life 
of Wilberforce, 152 — James’s Lives of 
Foreign Statesmen, ib. — Campbell’s 
Palmer’s Last Lesson, 153— Proceed- 
ings relative to the Calcutta and Saugor 
Railway, ib. — Ilobler’s Liber Mercato- 
nus, ib. — Atkinson’s Science of Politi- 
cal EconomyIiivestigatcd,i6. — Mai tin’s 
Despatches of the Marquess Wellesley 
from Spain, ib. —Eagles’ Brendallah, ib. 
—Catechism of Phrenology, ib. — Nis- 
bet’s Guide to the Preservation of the 
Teeth, ib. — Gaily Knight’s Normans in 
Sicily, ib. — Luthman on the State of 
Transpoited Felons, 154 — Mason’s 
New Musical Annual for 1838, ib. — 
Correspondence betwccnCapt. Grindlay 
and Capt. Barber, ib . — The Shajrat ul 
Atrak, 195 — Capt. Back’s Narrative of 
his Arctic Expedition, 283 — Trevelyan 
on the Education of the people of In- 
dia, 301 — Anaya, the Frophetess of 
Mewar, 329 — the Connexion of the 
East- India Company’s Government 
with the Superstitions, &c. of the Na- 
tives of India, ib. — Wilson’s Oriental 
Portfolio, 330 — Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece, ib. — Lovett’s Revelation of St. 
John Explained, ib. — Hammick’s Prac- 
tical and Experimental Chemistry of 
Mitscherlieh, ib. — Wallace’s History of 
England, continued from Mackintosh, 
331 — Higgins’ Experimental Philoso- 
pher, ib. — Lee’s Animal Magnetism 
and Homceoputliy, ib.— Yarrell’s His- 
tory of British Birds, ib. — Godwin’s 
Churches of London, &c., ib. 

of Eastern News, 1, 89, 177,265. 

Riots. Indian law relative to, 251. 

Roads in India, 1 70* 


Rocky Hills, extraordinary ranges of, 990. 

Royle (Prof.), paper by, on the subject of 
caoutchouc, or Indian-rubber, 242— on 
butea kino, 243— on Indian sarsaparilla, 

328- 

Rozat d Sofa, analysis of the, 228. 

Rung Muht at Hyderabad described, 297. 

Runn , in Cuteh, description of the, 139. 

Russians, defeat of the, m Circassia, 6 — 
agent of, at Cabul, 180. 

Sabaqien Islands , account of the, 41. 

Sacrifices , human, in Burdwun, 4 — in 
Goomsur, 90. 

Sacy (Buron de), objections to his criti- 
cism on works on India, 206 — memoir 
of, 209. 

Safsette, description of, 20— cave-temples 
at, 23. 

Sanscrit, study of, in India, 90. 

Sarsaparilla, Indian, 328. 

Scenes in Cuteh, 139. 

Schools in India, 3, 90, 301 . 

Selections and Reflections: — Paint- 
ing, Alliteration, Expression, and Asso- 
ciation in Poetry, 123. 

Sepoys, female, 296“. 

Seton (Mr ), conduct of the late, during 
a disturbance at Delhi, 267. 

Shah Aulum, brief history of, 198. 

Shahpour, a king of Persia, account of his 
reign, 232. 

Shajrat ul Atrak, review of Col. Miles’ 
translation of the, 1 95. 

Shekhaivattee, affairs in, 1. 

Silk-worm, Tusseh, of India, 328. 

Sinai , Mount, its situation, 9, 13. 

Slaves brought from the east coast of 
Africa to India and Arabia, 98. 

Sociftifs, Proceedings of — Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 68, 242, 328 — its annual 
report, 148 — Zemindars’ Society at Cal- 
cutta, 178, 266 — Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 185, 243— its annual report, 
244 — Dhurma Shabha, at Calcutta, 266. 

Steam- Communication with India, 9 2 — 
attack on the Court of Directors res- 
pecting, ib. 

Siulder Devoanny Adawhit, Bengal, appeals 
from the Mofiissil Courts to, 6, 7, 131- 
use of the vernacular languages in, 178. 

Suicides in Central India, 2. 

Surat, fire at, 5 — cholera at, ib. 

Syud Ahmed, a Musulman heretic, 91. 

Tale, Chinese, 280. 

Tanks, celebrated, at Hyderabad, 299. 

Tariff of duties in Dutch India, 181. 

Tartars, genealogical tree of the, 195 * 

Tax, pilgrim, 3. 

Taylor (Mr.), remarks on his translation 
of Oriental Historical Manuscripts, 27. 

Tea, Assam, 68, 90 — its manulacture as 
now practised at Suddiya, 151. 

Tenures , land, in Bengal, 179. 

Terror, voyage of II. M.sliip, 283. 

Thistle-down, 138, 
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Thrush, linn on bearing a Minah tinging 
like a, 53. 

Tod (Col. ), alleged incompetency of the 
French to judge of his work on Raja- 
st’han, 20b. 

Tomb of Eve at Jidda, 102 — of llao Lack- 
ha at Bhooj, 143— of Futteh Mohamed, 
144 — various, at Puttun Churroo, 289 
— of the kings of Goleonda, 291, 298. 

Trade , native, on the Indus, 91. 

Trevelyan (Mr. C. E.), review of his work 
“ On the Education of the People of 
India,” 301. 

Tucker (Mr. ), 178. 

Turkey , changes in, 39. 

’Turks, genealogical tree of the, 195. 

Tvrlon ( Mr. T. E. M.) on appeals from 
the Mofussd Courts, 7. 

Tusseh silk-worm of India, 32O. 

Twilight , 33. 

Vakeels, or native pleaders, probable su- 
perccssion of, 178. 

Valley , romantic, in Guzerat, 290. 

Van Diemen s Land, affairs m, 5. 

Vegetables, Indian, 20. 

Vendulad , authenticity of the, 109. 

Voyage up the lied Sea, 34, 97 — of Capt. 
Pack to the Arctic regions, 283. 
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Wars between Bunnah and China, 185, 

Welding, Arab, described, 106. 

Wellsted (Lieut.), 35, 38 — tale of the 
plague ship by, 116. 

Wheatley (Mr.), his translation of the 
Carnataca Chronicle , 27. 

Wilberforce , review of the Life of, 15a. 
Wi&on (Mrs.), of Bombay, 12a. 

Wisliee , a port in the Red Sea, 106. 
Wolff ( Rev. Mr.), travels of, 100. 

Women of Mocha described, 39 — sepoy, 
at Hyderabad, 29b'. 

Woo- keen-luy, a Chinese work, 95. 

Wool of India, improvement of the, 299. 
Works on India, criticism on, 206 — ana- 
lyses of Eastern, 228. 

Worsley (Sir Ilenry), munificence of, 
1 48. 

Yamba, description of the town of, 105. 

Zamori , a Hindu king of Malabar, 69. 
Zemindars' Society at Calcutta, 178, 2G6. 
Zend, remarks on the, 109. 

Zendavcsta, its authenticity, 111,115. 
Ztgyer group of islands, 34, 40. 
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Ahoriqines of Australia, 92 — atrocities per- 
petrated on, at Port Macquarie, 224 — 
depi citations by, 22b. 

Absentee Regulation, Indian, lbb. 

Act , Chinch, in Van Diemen’s Land, 91. 

Acts of Coumil , Indian : Expoitation 
of Coolies, 4— the “ Black,” 25,208 — 
Principal Sndder Aineens, 72. 

Addiscombe, uilcs for gi anting honorary 
certificates to cadets at, 95. 

Adelaide , Fort, dcseiiption of, 93 — expe- 
ditions into the interior from, 228. 

Aden , surrender of, for the purpose of a 
coal depbt, 39, 83. 

Adultery , curious punishment for, 84. 

Afghans, preparations of the, to fight 
Kunjeet Singh, 78, 146 — see also CaW. 

Africa, slave-trade between the coast ot, 
and Diu, 84 — zoological specimens from 
South, 152. 

Ayency, Company’s finance, at Canton, 
35, 37— Company’s, in Egypt, 47 — 
steam, in England, 188, 207, 277 — 
character of the late Calcutta houses 
of, 210. 

Agra, Bank of, 3, 7b, 148—* address to 
Sir C. Metcalfe from, 18, 73-— small- 
pox at, 20 — custom collections of, 24 — 
Beef-Steak Club, 25, 76— dearth and 
distress at, 70, 184, 185, 212, 213, 237 
— larewell entertainments to Sir C. Met- 
calfe at, 72 — theatre. 7b — masonic 
lodge, ib . — death of Prince Sooleeman 
Sliookoh at, 148— press at, 237. 


Agri- Horticultural Society of Bengal, 14b 
— of Western India, 151. 

Ajtnere, crops at, 22— small-pox at, 22, 78. 

Alexander (Capt.), case of, atMadnis,2i9. 

Alexander and Co., estate of, 11. 

Alexandrian, Lake, m South Australia, 
discoveries near, 228, 229. 

Allahabad, pilgrim-tax at, 1 — crowds at 
native festivals at, 12 — erection of 
Bhem Sen’s Lat at, 218. 

Allard (Gen.), 215. 

Allowances, regimental staff, in India, 54 
— of Queen's officers removing from one 
presidency to another, 171 — absentee, 
16b— station command, 246. 

A llyghur, affray in the district of, 213— 
small-pox at. 214— bridge near, ib. 

Ameeris, principal sudder, duties of, 72. 

Americans , trade of the, at Canton, 35- 
missions in the Sandwich Islands, 162 
—consul at Muscat, 251, 

Amos (Mr. Andrew), 170, 

Anderson (Hon.G.W.), 114. 

Anneslcy (Mr. J.), services of, 106. 

Anurpore, English day-school at, 25. 

Aqueduct , Chitpore-road, 217. 

Army (Company’s, in India): — Opera- 
tions against insurgents, 19, 23, 77, 
187, 188, 214— Hurriana light infantry 
battalion, 25— -assassination of a suba- 
dar-major, 27— attempt on Lieut. Por- 
ter, 28 — relief of troops at Madras, 30, 
107, 175— at Calcutta, 40— regimental 
rise of cadets, 40— nomination of staff 
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officers to detachments, i&.—Oude Aux- 
iliary Force, 44, 77. 95. 103— officers 
returning to duty, 47— franking of let- 
ters by the overland mail, ib. — exami- 
nation of officers in the oriental lan- 
guages, 43, 44, f)2, 103, 111, 178, *242, 
248 — regimental staff allowances, 54 - 
execution of a private at Vizianagarum, 
83 — new Talien corps, 8(1 — good 
conduct of the European and native 
officers of the Bengal army, 98— corps 
of local horse, ib. — re-organization of 
the Madras corps of sappers and miners, 

105 — grants ot land within fortresses, 

106 — removal of ('apt. Macan, 113 — 
drawing of pay, 114 — Fund at Bom- 
bay, 151 — Col. Paper's memorial re- 
specting military retirements, 170 — 
command at Aurungabad, 179— kille- 
dars and naibs, ib. — retiring fund for the 
Bombay artillery, ib.— absence of Sir 
J. Keane, ib.— strike amongst the artil- 
lery syces at Calcutta, 187 — changes in 
the dresses of the army, 188, *240— -pur- 
chasing out system, 188, 218 — removal 
of the troops from Muttra across the 
Jumna, 213 — new cantonment at Fe- 
rozepore, 214 — claims of ordnance offi- 
cers to succeed to brigade commands, 

217 — balance of off-reckonings for 183b', 
ib. — sale and purchase of commissions, 

218 — special committee ot artilleiy of- 
ficers, t’6.— cases of Major Robinson, 
Capts. Sprye and Alexander, and Mr. 
Langley, of the Madras service, 219 — 
delay at Madras in the department of 
troops for Moulmcin, 189, 235 — native 
soldiers returning from fui lough, 239 — 
new medical code, ib. — medical eti- 
quette, ib.— libraries, 240— officers re- 
maining at Madras after returning from 
Europe or sea, 244 — medical aid, 245 
— pay of subadars, ib. —Coronation bre- 
vet, 252 — Order of the Bath, 281 — 
see also General Orders, Courts Mar- 
tial, Sfc. 

(Queen’s, serving in the East) : — 

Arrival of the 3d L. Drags., 2b — Sir 
Henry Fane’s brevet major generals, 
27, 170 — military items, 55 — move- 
ments of corps, zb.— affray between a 
party of the 3d L. Drags, and the na- 
tives near Sherghotty, 68— allowances 
of officers removing from one presi- 
dency to another, 171 — good conduct 
of the 78th Highlanders in Ceylon, 181 
—inattention of officers, 239 — comforts 
for soldiers on board transports, 240 — 
Coronation brevet, 279— Order ot the 
Bath, 281 — courts martial, 4&, 49,99. 
107, 1 14— promotions and changes, 44, 
103, 123, 174, 243, 251— furloughs, 44, 
103,243- 

Arracan, sanatorium at, 147. 

Artillery drawn by camels, 1^7 — strike 
amongst the syces of, 1 87— special com- 
mittee, 218. 

Assam, topography of, 3— tea produce of, 
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' 76, 79— fire at Gowalparah in, 80— dis- 
turbance in, 187. 

Assassination of a subadar- major, 27 — 
attempted, of Lieut. Porter, 28. 

-Association, Zemindar, at Calcutta, 139, 

236— Patriotic, of N.S. Wales, 225. 

Attorneys at Bombay, 151. 

A uckland( Lord), tour of, 20, 66, 145, 214, 

237 — reply of, to an address voted to 
him at Calcutta respecting steam com- 
munication, 134 — intended interview 
between, and Runjeet Singh, 213— ex- 
change of portraits between, and the 
King of Nepaul, 216— intended pre- 
sent of brass howitzers by, to Runjeet 
Singh, 217 — sum allowed by, for raising 
up the Allahabad column, 218 -depu- 
tation fiom Runjeet Singh to, 237. 

Aumdi , falsifying papers by, 26. 

Aurumjabad , command at, 179. 

Australia, South, new governor of, 55 — 
description of the country round Port 
Adelaide, 93, 22R — death of Sir John 
Jeffeott, judge of, 118, 161 — local au- 
thonties of, 227— squabbles in the co- 
lony, di . — singular scene in the Supreme 
Court of, 228— expeditions into the in- 
terior of, ib . —disco veries near Lake 
Alexandria in, 228, 229. 

Western, now governor of, 55 — 

present state of the colony, 226 — depre- 
dations by the aborigines of, ib. 

See also New South Wales, Van 

Diemen's Land, Sfc. 

Ava — see Burma h. 

Ball, fancy dress, at Agra, 72. 

Bamjnhre , insecurity of the fort of, 29 — 
inspection of the troops at, 82. 

Bank of Agra, circulation of its paper, 3 
— dividend of, 76, 148. 

of Bengal, profits of the, 4 — en- 
dorsement of its notes by government 
collectors, 79— balance of the, 135 — 
future expenses of the establishment, 
186, 204— increase of its capital stock, 
204, 234— appointments in, 205 — price 
of discounts by, 234. 

, Union, of Calcutta, sale of its 

shares, 27 — increase of its stock, 71, 
186,203, 234— dividends of, 72, 136 — 
profits of, 136 — discounts by, 234. 

, Savings, at Bombay, 32— at Cal- 
cutta, 148. 

of Australasia, liabilities and assets 

of the, 92. 

, Mirzapore, 148. 

of India, 185, 205, 235. 

of Bombay, its establishment, 188. 

Baroda , claims of Nandla Bhoy Desaee 
on the Guicowar of, 32. 

Barasut, English school at, 24. 

Barber (Capt. ), agency of, 188, 207 — 
remarks on bis correspondence with 
Capt. Grindlay, 277. 

Bareilly, crowded state of its jail, 24. 

Bath, Order of the, 281. 

Bathiny festival at Trebanee, 217 
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Baumgatdl (Col.), court martial on, 48.* 

Beebee Hoorun v. Shaik Khyroollah , case 
ot, 65. 

Beggars in India, 79, 216. 

Behar , fraud by an aumil in, 26. 

Benares , flight of locusts near, 5 — crowds 
at native festivals at, 1 2— .new road from 
Burdwan to, 76. 

Bhaugidpore, trial of Raja Cliundun 
Singh at, for murder, j 97 — tj ial of 
Gundoree at, for murder, 198. 

Bheeh , campaign against the, 188. 

Bhurtpoor , sickness at, 216. 

jB?V/wc«(Mr. M. A.), 140. 

Bileng, outrage near, 34 — mission of Dr. 
Richardson to, 34, 85. 

Bills , government advances on, 222. 

, Parliamentary: — Haileybury Col- 
lege, *253 — China Courts, 254 — Coo- 
lies, 255, 257. 

Bird (Mr. W.Wilbei force), 171. 

(Mr. John), 190. 

Bishops , Indian — sec Wilson, Carr, «£c. 

Blundell (Mr.), 34. 

Board of Control , 220, 273. 

Bokhara , mission to Cabul from, 22 — 
Iriendly disposition of the ruler of, to- 
wards the English, ib. 

Bomba v Is tkllicencii : — Revenues of 
Bombay, 30 — penal code of India, 31 — 
Thugs in the South Mahratta country, 
ib. — the cotton crop, 3 1 fete at Pared, 
32 — Guicouar of Baroda and Nandla 
Bhoy Deface, 1 b. — construction of a 
steamer and schooners, 32, 84— Sav- 
ings Bank, 32 — delays in despatching 
the steam -packets, tb . — alterations in 
the Custom-house, ib.— cholera, 32, 39 
— couit ot inquiry on Commander 
Lowe, 32 — surrender ol Aden, for the 
purpose of a coal depdt, 39, 83— fire at 
Surat, 39 — installation of the Bishop, 
83— release of the devvan and other of- 
ficers ot Sattaia, 84— iion steam-boat 
for the Ameers of Scinde, d>. — attempt 
to fire a church at Ka\cl, ib . — manne 
police, d). — slave-trade between the 
coast of Africa and Diu, ib. — punish- 
ment for adultery at Burhanpore, //>.--- 
Military Fund, 151 — visit of a Parsec 
to England, 152 - discontinuance of 
nautrhes at public enteitainments, d>. 
— honorary distinction to a native, d>. 
— exhibition of zoological specimens 
from South Africa, ib . — new bank, 188 
— Bheel campaign, ib . — overland con- 
veyance, d >. — conuptionof native offi- 
cers at Tannu, ib. — famine, ib . — the 
Mohurrum, ib.— liberality of Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, ib . — the chief justice, ib . — 
conveyance between Suez and Cairo, 
219— collision ot authorities, 220— case 
of Mr. Wm. Pringle, ib . — acquittal of 
Ramrao and Ilunmuntrao, ib. — im- 
provements, d). — government slaves in 
Malabar, 221 — puaey, ib. — Elphm- 
storie scholai ships, ib. — Tanna ami 
Maliiin causeways, ib. — llunjeet 


Singh.’ 8 boats, 222— gift of Mr. Wnthen 
to the Native Education Society, ib.— 
coach to the Mahabuleshwar Hills, ib. 
— wreck of unknown vessels, ib. — Sig- 
nor Mutti, ib. — loss of a pattamar, 
and heavy loss of life, ib. — exchange 
for advances for bills on London, ib.— 
duty on cloves, nutmegs, and mace, ib. 
— expedition to the Persian Gulf, 222, 
275— repairs of the Hugh Lindsay and 
Semiramis steamers, 23b — Lieut. Pot- 
tinger, 238 — prices of European goods, 
b'o, 128, 194 — securities and exchanges, 
61, 129, 195 — shipping, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 52, 1 1 G, 181,247. 

Government Orders : — Officers 

returning to duty, 47-— franking letters 
by the overland packets, ib. — Compa- 
ny’s agents in Egypt, ib. — toll on the 
Bhore Ghaut, ib. — removal of Capt. 
Macan, 113 — drawing of pay, 114 — - 
new member of Council, ib. — passage- 
money, H. C. steamers, 114, 179 — 
command at Aurangabad, 179 — kille- 
dars and naibs, */>.— retiring fund for 
the regiment of artillery, ib.— absence 
of the Commander- in-chief, ib. — ser- 
vices of the late Capt. MacGillivray, 
247 — station command allowances, ib. 
— ictirements, &c., from the service in 
England, 190 — courts martial, 48, 114 
— appointments, 50, 115, 179, 247. 

Supreme Court: — Admission of 

attorneys and solicitors, 151. 

Bonds , Company’s, sale of, 151. 

Bonin Islands , colonization ot the, 89. 

Bonjal , capture of the chief of, 155. 

Boring experiment at Calcutta, 80. 

Bombings , law against the traffic in ar- 
dent spirits by the, 234. 

Borr whale ( Mr. I Iai ry), 1 90. 

Bom he (Sir Richard), addresses to, 89, 

Bresley (Mrs.), captivity of, 155. 

Brevet , Sir Henry Fane’s, 27, 170 — Coro- 
nation, of Company’s officers, 252 — of 
Queen’s officers, 279. 

Brigade commands, claims of ordnance 
officers to succeed to, 2 1 7. 

Burdwan , movements of the soi-disant 
rajah of, 1 HG — disturbance created by 
him at Culna, 2 10 — Ins imprisoment, ib. 

Burk undazes, extortions of, 25. 

Bur mah, alleged sympathy of the Chinese 
and Nepaulese courts with the King 
of, 33, 21b, 235 — songs sung at a festi- 
val in, abusing the English, 33 — anxi- 
ety ot the king of, to check the pros- 
perity ot Maulmain, tb.— allegiance of 
the Kakhyeen and Singplio chiefs to, 
34— revengeful disposition of the king 
of, ib . — Ins cruelty, ib.— the late king 
of, 34— letter trom Col. Burney to the 
governor of Rangoon, 34, 8b — murder 
and (lacoities in the Irontiers of, sanc- 
tioned by the governor ot Bileng, 34, 
35, 85 — Dr. llichaidson’s mission, 85 
— indications ot a war with, 86, 189, 
235, 238— Siamese inquiries respecting 
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the affairs of, 86— delay at Madras in 
forwarding troops to guard the frontiers 

of, 189. 235. 

Bumes (Capt.) r mission of, 22, 015. 

Burney (Col.). 34, 86. 

Burr (Col.), his arrangements in Egypt 
for Indian passengers, 219. 

Buttemr , fair at, 24. 

Bylaws, Company’s, 253. 

Cabul } new mercantile route between, 
and the Company’s territories, 22 — mi- 
litary commanders in the service of the 
chief of, ib.— Capt. Burnes’ mission to, 
22, 215 — missions from Persia and Bok- 
hara to, 22, 77, 215 — preparation of 
the ruler of, to fight Runjeet Singh, 78, 
146 — fanatical exhibition of Dost Ma- 
homed in the Choke Bazar of, 146 — 
Russian ambassador at, 215 — dispute 
between Capt. Bumes and the Russiuu 
vakeel at, ib. 

Cadets , regimental rise of, in India, 40 — 
new rank to, at Bombay, 51 — honorary 
certificates to, from Addiscomhe, 93. 

Coffers, depredations by, on the Cape 
frontier, 39, 94, 231— libel case, aris- 
ing out of the death of a, 119, 164 — 
destruction of emigrant boers by, 120, 
165, 230— characteristic settlement ot 
a dispute between two chiefs, 164 — 
their connexion with the mutiny in the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, 121, 232 — ope- 
ration of the Dutch farmers against the, 
under Uys and Maritz, 231 — Governor 
Napier’s conference with the, 233. 

Cairo, conveyance of passengers between 
Suez and, 219. 

Calcutta Intelligence : — Pilgrim tax,i 
— topography ot Assam, 3— Agra Bank, 
3, 76, 148 — Bank of Bengal, 4, 79, 
135, 18b', 204, 234 — Coolies sent 
abroad, 4, 14, 88, 142, 188 — the the- 
atre, 4 — indigo factories, ib . — native 
press, 5— native periodical press, ib . — 
flight of locusts, ib. —land-revenue in 
the western provinces, — Civil Ser- 

vice Annuity Fund, 6— re-unions, 8— 
suicides in Central India, ib .— waste 
lands, 9 — native converts, ib . — native 
opinions, — conversion of natives, 10 
— estate of Alexander and Co., 1 1 — of 
Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co., ib.— 
of Mackintosh and Co., ib .— native fes- 
tivals, 12 — Mauritius sugar-cane, ib . — 
indigo planters of Jessore, tb. — the 
gauri gau of India, ib . — fall in the price 
of opium, 13, 234— Docking Compa- 
ny, 14— the free-press dinner, ib. — Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, 17, 20, 27, 69, 72 
—insurrection of the Coles, 19 — pul- 
verized milk, 20 — tour of the Gover- 
nor-general, 20, 66, 214, 237— famine 
and disease, 20, 69, 79, 144, 184, 212, 
214, 235, 237— conviction of a petty 
rajah for murder, 20 — weather ami 
crops in the Mofussil, 20, 21— Simlali, 
21, 214— affairs of native states, 21, 77, 
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* 145, 215 — Lieut. Waterfield, 21 — 
Prince Henry of Orange, 21, 25, 135 
the Nawab Ecbal ud Dowla, 21— -new 
route from Cabool, 22— -military ope- 
rations in Shekhawattee, 23 — gunpow- 
der manufactory, 24 — Munnipore levy, 
tb.— Marine Registry Office, ib. — gam- 
bling at the Rasa festival at Khurda, ib. 
— customs collections of Agra, ib. — 
shooting gallery, ib. — robbery at the 
Bible Society’s depository, ib. — coun- 
terfeit stamps, ib. — new steamer at 
Kidderpore, ib. — fair at Buttesur, ib. — 
European deserter, ib. — Queen dow- 
ager of Oude, ib. — Parental Academic 
Institution, ib. — road to Darjeeling, ib. 
— English school at Barasut, ib. — pri- 
soners in gaol at Bareilly, ib. — failure 
of native films, 24, 217, 234 — bridge 
over the Oojlah Nuddee, 25— death of 
Meer Hoseiu Ali, ib . — London mails, 
tb . — extortions of burkundases, ib. — 
the II urrianah Light Infantry bat., ib. 
— writs against the Nawaub Zullal-oo- 
dowlah, ib. — Agra Beef-Steak Club, 
ib. — the “ Black Aet,” 25, 208 — Eng- 
lish day-school at Anurpore, 25 — 
School-book Societies in the N. W. 
Provinces, ib. — study of English at 
Dacca, ib.~ new arrangements at the 
Medical College, ib. —cotton crop in 
Bundlecund, ib. — government advances 
on goods, 26 — entertainments to Lady 
Ryan, tb. — settlement at Darjeeling, 
26, 217 — filling of tanks with water, 
26 — lakhirajdars, ib. — falsifying papers, 
ib. — 3d Light Dragoons, ib. — Mr. Dyce 
Sombre, 26, 235— Cochin- Chinese vo- 
cabulary, 26— fracas between two at- 
torneys, ib. — the public library, ib. — 
removal of Mr. C. It Mai tin, ib. — wreck 
of the Elizabeth , ib. — the Dyce Sombre 
suit, ib. — donations to the District 
Charitable Society, 27, 68 — cochineal 
insect, 27 — indigo crop, ib. —cases in 
the Court at Mirzapore, ib. — Union 
Bank, 27, 71, 136, 186, 203, 234— 
the suffereis by the late fires, 27, 79 — 
overland communication, 67, 147, 169, 
236 — the newspaper press, 67, 237 — 
Sanscrit schools, 68— human sacrifices, 
68, 143 — Dwarkanath Tagore’s gift, 68 
— aflray near Sherghotty, ib.— law com- 
mission, 68, 80, 144, 236— Military 
Orphan Asylum, 69, 206 — Metcalte 
Testimonial, 69— coal in India, 71, 139 
— trade of foreign nations, 71 — princi- 
pal Sudder Ameens, 72 — the Bengal 
vulture, ib. — estate of Fergusson and 
Co. , 75, 79 — Mohamedan holy war, 
75 — taming of snakes, 76— Assam tea, 
76, 79— theatricals at Agra, 76— new 
masonic lodge at Agra, ib. — new road 
from Burdwan to Benares, ib. — force 
ordered against the Joorah Rajah, 77, 
187— arrest of a field-officer at Cawn- 
pore, 77 — French artistes, 78 — cricket- 
match at Dum-Dum, ib. —politics ot 
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the Calcutta Courier , ib. — Moulvy Fu- 
zulla Rubbee, ib, — Mr. Roger Dias, ib. 
— estate of Mr. James Campbell, ib . — 
new Bengallee newspaper, 79— report 
on Calcutta shipping, ib. — coining by na- 
tives, ib . — influx of visitors to Calcutta, 
ib. — beggars, ib . — nizamut palace at 
Moorshedabad, ib . — sulphuric acid ma- 
nufactory, ib .— gang of swindlers, ib. 
— endorsement of Bank of Bengal notes 
by collectors, ib. — Sailors’ Home So- 
ciety, tb. — small-pox at Calcutta, ib . — 
picking pockets at auctions, 80 — fre- 
quency of dacoities, ib . — sale of race- 
horses, ih. —the celebrated horse Don 
Juan, ib . — embezzlement by natives at 
Hooghly, ib . — fire at Gowalparah, ib. 
— Hindu Free School, ib. — hail-storm 
at Seetapore, ib . — boring experiment 
in the fort, ib . — the ancient pillar at 
Delhi, ib.— steam communication, 134, 
188, 207, 277— abolition of Persian, 
136, 147, 187, 218 — the Calcutta races, 
13b— the resumptions of land, 137, 218, 
32b— deputy collectors, 138, 217 — new 
Hindu Society, 1 38 — Zemindars’, or 
Landholders’ Society, 139, 236 — go- 
vernment pleader in the revenue courts, 
140— -the stare of the Jumna, 141 — 
non-intervention policy, 144 — treat- 
ment of Mr. Macaulay by the Calcutta 
press, ib. — Agri- Horticultural Society, 
14G — annual melah at Saugor, ib . — 
dak circulation of the Indian press, 147 
— sanatarium in Arracan, ib . — a barba- 
rian shield, ib . — artillery drawn by ca- 
mels, ib.— completion of the Ochtcr- 
lony monument, ib new postage act, 
ib. — magisterial call to give security for 
good conduct, ib.— a woman cairied off 
by a leopard, ib . — examination of na- 
tive female child) en, ib . — protection to 
debtors at Serampore, >/;.--Sikh coins, 
//>.— -road between Cachar and Munni- 
pore, 148 — new strand load at Calcut- 
ta, ib .— minor lotteries, ib —hours of 
business in public offices, ib. — geogra- 
phical and statistical leports, ib. — Mir- 
zapore Bank, ib —death of Prince Soo- 
leeman Shookoh, ib — government lot- 
tery, ib . — Calcutta Savings Bank, tb. 
— Sir Henry Fane, 148, 237— educa- 
tion of high class natives, 148 — early 
designation of Englishmen, ih . — new 
bank at Calcutta, 185, 205, 234— the 
soi-ilisant Rajah of Burdwan, 186, 210 
— scheme for an internal steam naviga- 
tion, 18G — native prejudice ; Dolmli 
sugar, ib . — the Mohurrum, tb — storm, 
187, 205— disturbance in As^am, 1 « 7 
— strike amongst the artillery syces, tb. 
— steam agent in England, 188, 207 — 
state of health at Calcutta, 188, 212, 
233 —Little Tibet, 199 — trial by ordeal, 
201 — correspondence of native judges, 
ib.— Rohilkund, 202 — public library. 
205— Master in Equity, 20G — fire at 
^Mozufferpore, 207— the Penal Code, 
Asi'jtt.Journ. N. S Voi. 26 No 10 F 


208— German mission of Tinnevelly, 

209 — the insolvent houses, 210— inter- 

nal navigation, 21 1— mortality in Cal- 
cutta, 212— imprisonment of Mr.Reiifl, 
for fraud, at Cawnpore, 2 1 3— first steam 
engine at Sliahj chan pore, deputa- 

tions to and from Lahore, 213, 237—. 
proposed interview between Lord Auck- 
land and Runjeet Singh, ib. — removal 
of the troops at Muttra, 213 — Mut- 
tra Famine Relief Society, ib. — plun- 
derers near Neemuch, ib. — escape of 
Capt. Ross from bring murdered on his 
road to Mhow, ib. — imprisonment of 
Manik Rae Rao, of Bidjeegurli, ib.— 
sickness and distress at Allyghur, 214 
— bridge over the Kala^Nuddee at Hy- 
dramy, ib. — sickness at Calpy, ib. — 
distribution of food at Mynpoorie, ib. — 
slaughtering of cows at Rewarce, ib. — 
refractory Cossyali chiefs, ib. —crowded 
state of Simla, ib.— new cantonment at 
Ferozepore, ib. — Moonshee Mohun 
Lall, 215 — temperance societies in the 
army, 216 — new native debating club, 
ib. — unjust decisions of the Dhurma 
Shabha, ih.— native credulity, ib. — dis- 
tribution of alms to beggars at ashraud, 
ib. — Chit pore-road aqueduct, 217 — 
bathing festival of the Barounje, ib.— 
lunacy of Joykissen, ib. — English school 
at Trebanee, //>.■ — lighting Calcutta with 
gas, ib. — claim of ordnance officers to 
succeed to brigade commands, ib.— 
brass howitzers for Runjeet Singh, ib. 
— visitation of the Lord Bishop, ib.‘ — 
admission of cleigymen as instructors 
into the seminaries of the Education 
Committee, ib . — cultivation in indigo 
concerns, ib. — off reckonings for 1836, 
ib. — sale of houses belonging to the 
estate of the late Gen. Martino, 218 — 
tolls upon the canals, tb. — Delhi „GoL 
lege, ib. — escape of ('apt. Osborne 
tigers, ib. — the purchasing- out system 
in the army, ib. — raising up of the Al- 
lahabad pillar, ib. — promotion in the 
Bengal army, ib. — special committee 
of artillery officers, ib. — discounts, 
23 1 — -naval expedition to China, 219, 
233 — inscriptions of Girnar, 235 — Se- 
cretary to the Education Board, 236 — 
death of Dr.Tytler, ///.—improvement 
of the police, 237 — Mr. Rushton, ib. — 
influenza at Simla,//). — prices of Euro- 
pean goods, Ob, 128, 194, 286 — secu- 
rities and exchanges, Gi, 129, 195, 287 
— shipping, bn tlis, marriages, and 
deaths, 41, 103, 174, 243. 

Calcutt'v Government Orders. — Regi- 
mental rise of cadets, 40— new mem- 
bers of the Council, 4 (> > *7° — Jungle 
Mehnls ; demands for coolies and hac- 
keries, to — movements of corps, ib. — 
nomination of stall- officers to detach- 
ments, ib . — honorary certificates to ca- 
dets, 95— the Oude Auxiliary Force, 
tb. —conduct of the European and na- 

c (2 a) 
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tive officers of the Bengal army, 98 — 
corps of local horse, ib . — services of 
Sir C.T. Metcalfe, Bart., ib. — absentee 
rules and regulations, ibb — attendance 
at public olfices, ib8 -superintendent 
of police in Lower Provinces, 169 — 
overland postage, ib. — the Persian lan- 
guage, 170 — Col. Raper’s memorial 
respecting military retirements, ib . — 
brevet major-generals, ib. — Indian law 
commission, 171 —allowances of officers 
of her Majesty’s service, ib. — inatten- 
tion of Queen’s officers, *239 — native sol- 
diers returning from furlough, ib.— new 
medical code. ib. — medical etiquette, 
ib. — change in dress, *240 — soldiers’ li- 
braries, ib. — comforts for soldiers on 
board transports, ib. — Resident in 
Sindc, 241 — triennial visitation of the 
Lord Bishop, ib. — retirements, ike. 
from the service in England, 190 — 
courts-martial, 99 — appointments and 
furloughs, 41, 100, 171, 241— -II.M. 
forces' 44 . “> 3 » * 74 , 243. 

Supreme Court: — The Martino 

ease, 1— fracas* between two attorneys, 
2b — in the matter ol D. F. Clark and 
others, assignees of Fcigusson and Co., 
v. Grogson and others, assignees, 6,3 
— Boebee Hoorun v. Shaik Khyrool- 
luh, ib. — assignees of Feigusson and 
Co., v Dwarkanautli Tagore and others, 
133 — Wimble v. Jackson, /b. — new 
Muster in Equity, aof>. 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court: — 

Assignees ol Fergusson and Co., 79 - 

Calcutta Conner, politics of the, 7 ^* 

Camels, artillery draw 11 by, 147. 

( 'amo on ( Mr. C. II. ), 40. 

Campbell, ease ot Stockcnstrom v lor 
libel, 1 19, U>4. 

(Cdpt.), rescue of children by, 

in Goomsur, 39, 68. 

Canal and railway at Madras, 82— navi- 
gation m Upper India, 211 — the Doub, 
212— tolls at Calcutta, 218. 

Candahar, English and Persian interests 
lit the court of, 22. 

Canton, panorama ot, ,35— see also China. 

Cans ok Goon Hopf Ixth.ligf nck : — 
Governor Napier, 38, 94, 233 — Sir 
Benjamin D’ Urban, 38 — state ol the 
frontier, 39 94, 164, 231 — desertion 
from the Hottentot corps, 39— Carter 
depredations, 94, 231— horrible atro- 
city at Stmkfontein, 94 — death ofCapt. 
Adair, 119— ease of Stockcnstrom v. 
Campbell, 119, 164 — destruction ot 
emigrant boers by the Zoola chief Din- 
gaan, 120, 165, 230— nai row escape of 
the lieut. -governor from drowning, 121 
— mutiny amongst the Hottentot sol- 
diers, 121, 232 — murder of Ens. Crowe, 
1 2 2- dispute between two Caller duels, 
184— monthly official repo r cs from the 
Eastern frontier, ib— address to Sir 
John llerschell, 1 G5 — operations ot the 
farmers against the Zooias at Port Na- 
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tal, 230, 231— -murder of a Fingoe by 
two soldiers ot the Cape corps, 231 — 
execution of mutineers, 231 — Albany 
address to the governor, 233 — losses 
of the colonists during the Irtte Carter 
war, tit .— meeting held by the governor 
and the Carter chiefs, ib . — the Fingoes, 
234 — emigration beyond the colony, ib. 
— Prince William of Orange, ib . — the 
Borolongs, ?b. -shipping, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 53, 118, 184, 251. 

Carr ( Rev. T. ), bishop of Bombay, re- 
marks on his installation, 83. 

Cashmere, dearth and distress in, 22 — 
misrule in, 201. 

Caucasus, operations in the. 39. 

(Javenaijh , case ot Faunce v., 223. 

Cawnpoic, dearth and distress at, 20, 69, 
185— arrest of a field-officer at, 77 — 
sentence on Mr. Reid at, for fraud, 213 
— meeting of medical officers at, rela- 
tive to the “ boon,” ib. 

Ck\ lon 1 n rELLiGFNrr. — Subscription for 
the relatives of drowned officers, 55 — 
youthful murderers, 85 — the pearl- 
fishery, ib. — sugar-canes, ib. — nutmeg- 
plants, ib . — filling up of the Legislative 
Council, 152 — eleigyman tor the Scots’ 
church at Colombo, ib. — Wesleyan 
nussionaiy meeting, il > — Catholic bi- 
shop ot Ceylon, ib — good conduct ol 
the 78th Highlanders, 18 1- -loss of the 
Colombo mail, 189— military stations, 
ib. — lightlMUises, ib. — cholera, ib. — de- 
seciation of the Sabbath, ib. — steam- 
navigation, 222 — appointments, 117, 
182— shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 53, 117, 182, 2 p). 

Chihhcn, lcseue of, tiom sarnfice, in 
Goomsiu, 39, <>8, 8 1— sale of, at Ma- 
dias, 81— education of native female, 
at Calcutta, 147 — drowning ot, by their 
parents, from want of lood, 184 

Chin \ iNm.iaui so. . — Visit of II. M.S. 
Raleujh, 29 — ciew of the Fan y, ib . — 
trade, 35, 223, 235 — expulsion of fo- 
reigners, 3b, 88 — receiving-ships, 36 — • 
Chamber of Commerce, 37, Bq — Com- 
pany’s finance agency at Canton, 37 — 
foreigners at the city-gate, 88 — quality 
ol free-trade teas, ib — claims on the 
iling-tae Hong, 3b, 89 — Formosa and 
the Bonin Islands, 89— tea and silk, 
ib . — opium traffic, 15b, 223, 235 — dis- 
turbances, 15b' — tuneial of a hong mer- 
chant, ib. — Ophthalmic Hospital, 157 
— votive tablet, 223— -export of tea, ib. 
— British naval expedition, 219, 235— 
prices of European goods at Canton, 
bo, 128, 194,28b — exchanges, fit, 129, 
195, 287 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 53, 117, 182, 249. 

Chian Courts Fill , 254. 

Chinese traders expected at Moulmein, 
8b — shipwrecked sailors, 156. 

Cholera in India, 30, 32, 39, 184, 214-- 
cure lor, 149— -in the town of Calcutta, 
188, 235— in Ceylon, 189. 
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Christianity, abjuration of, by Hindu con- 
verts, 9— in Southern India, 28, 209 — 
appointments to be given to natives em- 
bracing, 216— see also Missions. 

Church , Presbyterian, in New South 
Wales, 90 — new act for regulating the, 
in Van Diemen’s Land, 91 — Scots,. at 
Colombo, 1 52 — ltornan Catholic, of 
Ceylon, ib. 

Circassia , military operations in, 39. 

Civil Servants, Bengal Annuity Fund for, 

6 — removal of, 2b, 220 — meiitotious 
services of, 4b, 98 — examination of ju- 
niors in the oriental languages, 42, 100, 
172,242 — absentee regulations for, ib6 
• — charge against a, for trading in horses, 
220 — resignation of a, from religious 
motives, 2bU 
Clmk (Mr. D. F.), 65. 

Clergymen, admission of, as instructors in 
native seminaries, 217. 

Club, Agra Beef-Steak, 27,, 76 — Hindu 
Debating, 21b. 

Coal in India, report of a Committee re- 
specting, 71 — known sites of, 139. 

Cochin, death of the Rajah of, 151. 

( Whin- Chinese vocalmlai y, 26. 

( 'ochineal insect, 27. 

Code, Criminal, ol India, remarks on, 31, 
1 45—opinions requested upon it, 208 
— Calcutta Medical, 239. 

Coffee , cultivation of, 111 .lava, 135. 

('diners, native, at Calcutta, 79. 

Coins, Sikh, 147. 

('ole. s, insurrection of the, 19. 

Collectors, deputy, qualifications required 
from, 138 — number of, appointed in the 
various disti lets of Bengal, 217. 

( 'ol/eye , Calcutta Medical, 25 — Delhi, 
suspension ot native teaelieis at, 218 — • 
Klplnnstoiie, at Bombay, 221 — Hailey- 
bmy, bill for legulatmg, 233. 

Commission , Indian Law, anomalous po- 
sition of, (>8 — secretary to, 80, 171, 23b' 
— new membcis ot, 171, 190, 23b. 

Commissions, sale and purchase of, in the 
Company s army, 188, 218. 

Committee, proposed, for selecting Indian 
geographical and statistical reports, 148 
— Calcutta Fducation, 217, 23b. 

Compton (Sir II.), 188. 

Conduct, good, of the officers of the Ben- 
gal army, 98 — security to be given tor, 
in India, 147 — good, of the 78th High- 
landers, 181. 

Converts, Hindu, 9 — Mohamcd.m, 10— 
Christian, in New Zealand, ib'2— na- 
tive, in Tmnevelly, 209. 

Convicts in Van Diemen’s Land, 38 — 
revolt of, near Madias, 82 — medical 
superintendence of, at Madras, 83 — 
employed as solicitors’ clerks in New 
South Wales, 91 — repair of roads by, 
at Madras, 151— trial of, for stealing at 
Illawara, 1 39-— laxity of the penal dis- 
cipline of, in New South Wales, 139 — 
execution of a, for murder, 223— as- 
signment of, in New South Wales, 223 
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—death of a rich emancipated, ib . — 
appropriation of their labour, in Van 
Diemen’s Land, 226 — murders by, at 
Port Phillip, 230. 

Conway testimonial, 83. 

Coolies, Indian Act relative to the expor- 
tation of, 4 — shipped for Demerara, 14, 
278— demands for, in the Jungle Me- 
lials, 40 — their condition at the Mauri- 
tius, 87 — mutinous conduct of, at Hau- 
terive, ib. — exportation of, from Ben- 
gal to the Mauritius stopped, 88, 188 — 
remaiks on the emigration of, 142 — ar- 
rival of, in N. S. Wales, lbo — Bill for 
the protection of, 233, 257 — average 
outlay on each shipped abroad, 279. 
Coon/, improved state of, 150. 

Corbyn (I)r.), 24. 

Con ie ( Bishop), correction of a statement 
respecting, 273. 

Cossyah chefs, refractory, 214. 

Cotton crop 111 Bundlecund, 25— in Guzc- 
rat, 31. 

Councils, Indian new members of, 40, 54, 
107, 114, 170, 190 — executive and le- 
gislative, of New South Wales, 249- 
see also Acts of. 

Coint, Ztllah, of 24-Pergunriahs • — Case 
of the Nawaub Zullal-ood- Dowlah, 23. 

of Nizamut Adavvlut, Bengal:— 

Raggoonath Muthee v. Kissen Jum- 
nah, bb. 

, Session Judges’, Bhaugulpore : — 

Oliaree v. Raja Chundun Singh, 197 — 
trial of Gundoree, for murder, 198. 
(Joints, Bengal Revenue, government 
pleader in the, 140. 

Corners Maki jai. on Lieut. Osborne, 4b 
— Biev. Col Bauingardt, 48 — Lieut. 
Dalgcty, 49 — Lieut. Gibbs, 99 — Cor- 
net Roche, ih — Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
Hill, 107 — Lieut. Cuylcr, 114 — Suba- 
dar Iloussain Khan, 173 — Jemadar 
Seal Iloussain, 17b. 

Cows, slaughter of, in Rewaiee, 214, 

Ci H'kct-inutch at Dum-Dum, 78. 

Cnm. Con., ease of. at Madias, 83. 

Cloys, failure of, in India, 20, 21, 22, 78, 
183 — daeoities through the failure of, 
Bo— see also Famine. 

Crowe (Lieut.), murder of, 122. 
Crultenden and (Jo., estate of, 11. 

Cu/na, distui hance near, 210. 

Custom collections of Agra, 24— house at 
Bombay, 32. 

Cuyler (Lieut.), court-martial on, 114. 

Dacca, English schools at, 23 — force or- 
dered from, against refractory Cossyah 
chiefs, 214. 

Vacoity, trial for, 66— frequency of the 
crime in the Moorshedabad district, 80. 
Dahfety (Lieut ), court-martial on, 49- 
Darjeelimj, new road to, 24 — progress of 
the settlement at, 2b, 217. 

Dearth in India— see Famine. 

Dfbatr at the East-India House on the 
20th June 1838 Official returns, 253 
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—half-year’s dividend, ib. — by-laws, ib. 
committee of by-laws, ib — Haileybury 
College Bill, ifr.— China Courts Bill, 
254 — East-India Natives Protection 
Bill, 255, 257— idolatry in India, 2G4 
—Sir Peregrine Maitland, 272 — pil- 
grim-tax, 273 — the late Bishop of Ma- 
dras, ib. — Prince of Oude, 275. 

Debtors , Calcutta, at Seramporc, 147- 

Delhi , famine at, 20— festival of Ram 
Zaun at, 21 — removal of the ancient 
pillar at, 80— visit of Lord Auckland 
to, 145 — suspension of the Movvlovc 
teachers at the college at, 218. 

Demerara , Indian Coolies tor, 14* 278. 

D' Urban (Sir Beni.), testimonials of re- 
spect to, at the Cape of Good Hope, 38. 

Dhangars — sec Coolies. 

Dhurma Shabha, unjust decisions of the, 
21b — proposed new, ib. 

Dias (Mr. Roger), fine upon, 78. 

Dickens (Mr. T.) lined by a moonsilT, 78. 

Dindujul, cholera at, 31). 

Dingaan, a Caller chief, massacre of emi- 
grant Dutch farmeisby, 120, 165, 23'). 

Dinner , free press, at Calcutta, 14 — to 
the Prince of Orange, by Dwarkananth 
Tagore, 25— to SirC. Metcaltcat Agra, 
72— to Col. Snodgrass, 22 

Directors, East- India, election of, 54 
list of, for 1838, 50. 

Dispensaries at Calcutta, 25. 

Din , slave- tiadc between the coast of 
Africa and, 84. 

Dobak, refusal of the natives to eat the 
sugar made at, 18b. 

Docking Com pan //, Calcutta, 14. 

Donnison V. Fanner , case of, 157. 

Dost Mahomed Khan— see Cabal. 

Dress of Indian anny, 188,24V). 

Dunlop (Mr. J. A.), 54- 

Duties , transit, at Bombay, 30— tariffs of, 
for Java and Madura, 153— rescind of, 
on spices, at Bombay, 222. 

Duty, officers returning to, 47. 

Dwarkananth Tagore (Baboo), 25, 2b‘ — 
splendid charitable donation by, 68 
case of the assignees of Fergusson and 
and Co. 1 33 — Uwti lbution of alms to 

beggars by, at bis mother’s sliraud, 216. 

Dyce (ColJ, 26, 175, 235. 

East -India Company , collision between 
the Board of Control and, 220. 

East- India House, election of directors at, 
54, 59 — appointments made at, 54, 190 
— opening of the museum at, to the 
public, 1 22— see also Debates. 

Ecbal-ood-Dowlah (Nawab),2i, 122,275. 

Eden (the Misses), 237. 

Education of native females at Calcutta, 
147— neglect in the, ot high class na- 
tives of India, 148 -Committee, ot Cal- 
cutta, 217, 236— at Bombiy, 222. 

Egypt , Company’s agents in, 47 — Col. 
Burr’s arrangement in, for the convey- 
ance of passengers between Suez and 


Cairo, 219— steamer in, for the trans- 
port of passengers up the Nile, 279. 
Elliot, case of Napier v., 83. 

Elphinstone (Lord), 81, 219, 237. 
Emigrants , religious charge of, in New 
South Wales, 91, ibo — mortality 
amongst, on their passage to Sydney, 
92, 25 o — destruction ot Dutch, near 
Port Natal, 120, 165, 230— number of, 
sent by government to New South 
Wales, 225— Dutch, intending to leave 
the Cape of Good Hope, 234. 
Englishman , curious designation of an, 148. 
Equity , Master in, at Calcutta, 206. 
Etiquette, medical, 239. 

Euphrates , navigation of the, 277. 
Ewdence , native, remaiks on, 148. 
Examination of junior civil servants, 42, 
joo, 172, 242 — of mffitaiy officers in 
the oriental languages, 43, 44* 5‘ 2 , lu 3> 
m, 178, 242, 248 — ol cadets, 95. 
Exchanges , India and China, rates of, 61, 
129, 195, 222, 287. 

Execution of a sepoy at Vizianngarum, 83 
—of Edward Doyle, at Sydney, <) 1 — 
cruel, ot three prisoners, by Rajah Gu- 
lab Sing, 201 — ot Win. Moult* at Mait- 
land, 223— of Hottentot soldieis, 232. 
Expedition , naval, to China, 219— to the 
Pei sian Gulf, 222, 275. 

Fai tones , indigo, sale of, 4- 
Failure of natives at Calcutta. 2 |, 217, 
Fair at Buttesur, 2+— at Saugor, 14GL _ 
Famine in the Upper Provinces of India, 
20, 69, 78, 1 44, 184, 212, 2 13, 2 14, 
237— meeting at Calcutta respecting 
the, 70, 185 — in the Doab, 188. 

Fane (Gen. Sir Henry), order respecting 
his bievet major-generals, 27, 170— Ins 
communication to the Bengal army, 
with regard to the good conduct of its 
officers, 98 — proposed return of, to 
England, via Bombay, 148,237. 

Farms , sale ot, in Java, 155- 
Faunce, case of Donnison v., 157— case 
of, ». Cavenagli, 223. 

Females, mortality amongst emigrant, 92, 
250— examination of native children, 
at Calcutta, M7. 

Fergusson and Co., case of the assignees 
of, v. Gregson and others, f>5 — estate 
of, 75,79— case of the assignees of, v. 
Dvvarkanauth Tagore and others, 1 33- 
Ferozepore, new cantonment at, 214* 
Festivals, native, in India, 12,21 — gam- 
bling at, 24— bathing, at Trebanee, 217 
—compulsory attendance of Europeans 
at, 264, 268. 

Fete at Bombay, 32— at Madras, 149- 
Finance Agency at Canton, 35, 37* 
Fimjoes , state of the, 234. 

Fire , aid to the Calcutta sufferers by, 27, 
79— at Surat, 39— extensive, at Gowal- 
parah, 80— attempted, at Kavel, 84 
desti active, at Mozufferpore, 207. ^ 

Fisheries on the coast of Van Diemens 
Land, 37- pearl, at Ceylon, 85. 
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Winder's Island, aborigines at, 92. 

Foreigners , expulsion of, from China, 36, 
88— at the gates of Canton, 88. 

Formosa , proposed occupation of, 89. 

Forster (Major), militaiy operations of, 
in Shekhawattee, 23. 

Fortresses, grants of land within, 106. 

Franking of Indian letters, 47. 

French performers at Calcutta, 78— inter- 
course with the inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar, 163. 

Fund , Bengal Civil Service Annuity, 6' — 
Bombay Military, 151— Homing, for 
Bombay regiment of artillery, 179 — 
Calcutta Famine Relief, 185 — New 
Bengal Steam, 207. 

Furloughs , Indian, new regulations re- 
specting, 166— native soldiers returning 
from, 239. 

Futtehgurh , extortions ot burkunda^es at, 
25 — dearth and distie&s at, 183. 

Gambling at Kliurda, 24. — by means of 
minor lottciies at Calcutta, 1 j.3. 

Gas, plan tor lighting Calcutta with, 217 
—death of the projector, 244. 

Garni Gnu, the, of India, 12. 

Gawler (Col.), 35. 

Ginkral Ohio us — see Calcutta, i\r. 

German mission ot Tmnevelly, 209. 

Ghnfam Yehia/i Klian, new minister of 
Oude, 39, 1 — his death, 187. 

Gibbs (Lieut.), court-martial on, 99. 

Gtpps (Sir Geoige), 224, 249. 

Girnur , inseiiptions of, 235 

Goods , government advances on, m In- 
dia, 2<j — pi ices of European, in the 
East, Go, 128, 194, 280’. 

Goomsur , rescue ol childien from sacrifice 
in, 39, 88, 81. 

Goora , outrage hy the thukoor of, 23 — 
Capture ot Ins strong-hold, ib. 

Gough (Sir Hugh), 82. 

( round parah , tire at, 80. 

Grant (Sir Robert), fete given by, 32. 

Greqson and others, case of 1). F. Clark 
and others v., 65. 

Grinding (Capt.), his advocacy of steam- 
communication with India, 188, 207, 
-77 — remarks on his correspondence 
with Capt. Barber, 277. 

Guicowar, ultimatum in the case of Nand- 
la Bhoy Desaee and the, 32. 

Gulab Sing, cruel character of, 201 — pri- 
soners stunned alive by, ib. 

Gunduck , illness of the hakim of, 22 — 
visit of Europeans to, ib. 

Gunpowder , manufactory lor, in the 24- 
Pergunnahs, 24. 

Gwalior , dearth and disease at, 78, 216 — 
hydrophobia at, 21b — alleged discovery 
of the magnetic pole at, 236— royal 
deaths at, 175. 

Ggah, pilgrim-tax at, 1. 

flackeries , demands for, 40. 

ffaileybunj College Bill, 253. 

f fad-stones, large, 187. 
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Hailstorm at Seetapore, 80 — destructive? 
at Calcutta, 187, 207. 

Hawkins (Capt.), voyage of, up the Eu- 
phrates River, 277. 

Henderson ( l)r.), travels of, 200. 

Herat , expedition from Persia against, 88 
— fight near, 146 — besieged by the Per- 
sians, 14(3, 189, 215, 238 — revenue of, 
215 — reported fall of, 22a — visit of 
Lieut. Pottinger to, 238. 

fferschell (Sir John), address to, 165. 

Highland emigrants in N. S. Wales, 91,1 Co. 

lldl (Brev.Capt. ), court-martial on, 107. 

Hindus, conversion of, 9, 10 — schools, 25, 
80. — new society of, 138 — human sacri- 
fices of the, 143— dancing-girls, 150, 
152 - affray between Mahomedans and, 
at the Mohurrum, 18b — society of the 
Dhuima Shabba, 216 — bathing-festival 
of the Barounie, 217 — see al>o Natives. 

Hing-tae Hong , claims on the, 3C, 89. 

Home Intft.i.iufmk : — Debate at the 
East- India House, 253 — Imperial Par- 
liament, 275 — election of the E. I. Di- 
rector, 54 — Mr. J. A. Dunlop, ib . — 
regimental stall allowances, tb . — trade 
wuli India, ib . — panorama of Canton, 
55 — governor ol South Australia, ib . — 
the army, ib . — governor of Western 
Australia, ib — East- India Museum, 
122 — the Pi mee ot Oude, ib. — Arch- 
deacon Robinson, 123 — new member 
of Council at Madras, 190 — Indian 
Law Commission, ib . — new Comman- 
der-in-chief at Madras, ib . — new Super- 
intendent ot the Indian Navy, ib. — ap- 
pointments of Company’s chaplains, ib. 
— Coionation Brevet ot Company’s of- 
ficers, 232 — of Queen’s officers, 279 — 
Older ot the Bath, 281 — idolatry in 
India, 27b — steam-communication, 207, 
277 — navigation ot the Euplnates, 277 
— Coolies or Dhangars, 278 — Swan 
River pioduce, 279 — steamer on the 
Nile, ib .— overland letters, ib. — knight- 
hood, ib . — promotions and changes in 
II. M. forces serving 111 the East, 123, 
251 — retirements, &c. from the Com- 
pany’s service in England, 190— India 
shipping ariivals and departures, and 
passengers, 5b, 124, 190, 282 — births, 
maniages, ami deaths, 38, 12b, 192, 284 
— see also Shipping, Markets, <$c. 

Hong-merchants, insolvent, 36, 89 — fune- 
ral of a, 1 5b. 

Hooghly, embezzlement by native officers 
of the courts at, 80 — bathing festival 
held near, 2 1 7. 

Hope (Lieut. Col.), 92, 118. 

Horse, poisoning of a racing, 30— sale of 
racers at Calcutta, 80 — corps of local, 98. 

HoseinAli (Meer), death ot, 25. 

Hospital, Ophthalmic, at Canton, 157 — 
native offer to found a, at Bombay, »88. 

Hottentots , desertion of, from the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, 39— mutiny amongst 
the soldiers, 121, 232— murder ot a Fm- 
goe by, 232 — execution of mutineers, ib. 
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Human sacrifices in Goomsur, 39, 68, 81 
— amongst the Hindus, 143. 

Humana light infantry battalion, ‘.15. 

Jfutt CMr. John), 55. 

Hutton (Lieut J, 7 ‘ 2 » 76. 

Hyderabad, tour of the resident at, 29 — 
the late mortality at, 83— alterations in 
the barracks at, ?ft. 

Hydrophobia at Gwalior, 216. 

Idolatry in India, debate on, at the East- 
India House, 264 — statement of minis- 
ters respecting, 275, 276 — meeting at 
Liverpool on the subject of, 276. 

India (British ) — see Calcutta , Madras, fyc. 

— - (Foreign and Protected States) : 

— Affairs at Delhi, 21, 80, 145 — in 
Oude t 2i, 24, 30 , 77 , 95 , M 5 > 187,236 
— in the Punjaub, 22,77,215— in Cash- 
mere, 22, 201— at Cabul, 22.77, 146, 
215 — at Tonk, 22 — at Gunduek, ib . — 
at Bokhara, /ft.-— in Candahar, /ft.- in 
Nepaul, 22,78, 188, 216,235—in Shek- 
Imwattce, 23— at Jeypore, 24, 216— at 
Baroda, 32— at Yarkund, 77 — at Jclla- 
labad, 78 — at Ludakh, dj.- at Gwalior, 
78, 216 — in llaj])ootana, 78— at Herat, 
146, 189,215,238 — in Turkman, 146— 
at Kotah, 21b — at Bhurtpore, /ft.— of 
Kunjeet Singh, in Lahore, 213,237— 
of Multan, 215. 

, (Dutch) : — New tariffs of import 

duties for Java and Madura, 1 53 — go- 
vernment farms in Java, 155 — sugar 
and coffee plantations in Java, /ft. — cap- 
ture of the Boonjal chieftain, /ft.— ship- 
ping, marriage, and death, 52, 182,249. 

• ( Portuguese) : — Slave-trade be- 

tween the coast oi Africa and Dm, 84. 

(Danish): — Abandonment of the 

Nieobais, 156. 

Indigo factories, use in the value of, 4— 
planters of Jessore, 12 — crops, 27 — 
sales in London, 64 — culti\ ation of, in 
Bengal, 217. 

Indus, account of the left source of the, 
199 — trade ol the, 222. 

Inscriptions ot Girnar, 235. 

Lkardoh, visit to the ltaja of, 199. 

Jackson, ease of Wimble v., 133. 

Java — see India (l)utch\ 

Jeffcott (Sii John), death of, 118, 161. 

Jeffreys (Archdeacon), 180. 

Jellalubad , military pieparations at, 78. 

Jessore, character of the planters of, 12. 

Jeypore , sickness of the Ituwal Beree Sal 
at, 24, 216 — rubbee crop at, 216. 

Joorah, force 01 tiered against, 77, 187. 

Judges, correspondence of native, with na- 
tives of lank, 201— ordered removal of 
one of the Sudder, of Calcutta, 220. 

Jugglers, Indian, taming of snakes by, 76. 

Juggnmauth , pilgrim-tax at, 1, 273. 

Jungle Mehals , demands for coolies and 
hackeries in the, 4°- 

Jury system of New South Wales, 160. 

Justices of the Peace, native, 81, 219. 
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Keane (Sir John), absence of, from his 
command at Bombay, 179. 

Khonds, rescue of victims from the, 39, 68. 

Kilfedars and Nadis, 179. 

Kishnagur, cholera and crops at, 185. 

Kis.se n Jumna, trial of, 66. 

Kittoe (Lieut.), anticipated pardon of, 98. 

Knighthood of Indian officers, 279. 

Koondun, visit ol Europeans to, 22. 

Kotak, prime ministership of, 21 6. 

Lahlachc (Mr.), sentence on, 230. 

Labourers, Indian — See Coolies. 

Ladakh, compulsory order respecting tra- 
ders passing through, 78 — visit of Mr. 
Vigne to, 199. 

Lahore, affairs at— See Runjeel Singh. 

Lakhirajdars, compromise with, 26. 

Lands, revenue from, in the Western Pro- 
vinces of India, 5, 6— waste, in the 
Patlce D0011 and Kotree Doon, 9 — 
compromise with lakhuajdars tor, 26- 
sale of, at Singapore, 32— giants of, 
within fortresses, 106— resumptions of, 
in Bengal, 187, 218, 23(1— compro- 
mise with zemindars of, 137— Bengal 
Zemiudarry Association for protecting 
the interests in, 139. 236. 

Langley ( Mr.), case ol, at Madras, 219. 

Language, Sanscrit, want ot Schools for, 
68 — abolition ot the Persian in Bengal, 
136, 147, 170, 1H7, 218. 

Law Commission, Indian, 68, 80, 17L 
■ 9 °, - 36 . 

Letters, franking of, by the Indian over- 
land packets, 47— postage ot ovciloml, 
147, ibq — transmission ot o\ inland, by 
a continental route, 271). 

Libel, case ol, at Sydney, 223— sentence 
on Mr Labiache at the Mauritius lor, 
230 — case of, at Madias, 238. 

Ldnary, Public, at Calcutta, 2b— elec- 
tion of a curat 01 for, 205 — soldiers’, 240. 

Light-house at Madras, 30, 150— till ee to 
be built in Ceylon, 189. 

I,o< ust.s. flight ol, 5. 

Lotteries, nunoi, at Calcutta, 1 48 — go- 
\ eminent, /ft. 

Loire (Commander), acquittal of, 32. 

Luchnunghur, attack upon, 23. 

Lucknow, affairs at — See (hole. 

Lushmgton ( Mr. C. M> ), 107. 

Macan (Capt.), removal ol, fiom the hti- 
gude-major'hip at Poona, 1 > 3 * 

Macaulay (Mr. T. B.) f 40, 68 — treat- 
ment of, by the Calcutta press, M 4 
his connexion with the Indian Law 
Commission, 145. 

McClelland (Dv.), coal report of, 7 >- 

Me Cosh (Dr.), work on Assam by, 3 - 

McDonnell (Mr.), entertainment to, 149 - 

Mackintosh and Co., estate of, i*. 

Mac G dluray (Capt.), services of, 247. 

Madagascar, return of the six ambassa- 
dors to, from Europe, 163— French 
intercourse with its inhabitants, ib. 
civil war in, ib. 
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Madras Intelligence : — Government 
Christian schools, 27 — Sir H. Fane’s 
major-generals, ib. — murder of a su- 
badar-major at Secunderabad, 27— at- 
tempt on Lieut. Porter, 28 — Christia- 
nity in Southern India, ib. — venomous 
snake, 29 — lesidentat Hyderabad, ib. 
— insecure state of the fort of Banga- 
lore, ib. — retirement of Mr. N.Webb, 
ib. — H.M. sloop of war Raleigh, ib. — 
light-house, 30, 150 — death of the 
celebrated horse King Richard , 30 — 
relief of troops, ib. — Wellington testi- 
monial, ib. — cholera, 30, 39 — rescue of 
clnldren from the Khonds, 3 9, b8, 81 
— observatory at Trcvandrum, 80— the 
Pamban passage, ib. — native justices 
of the peace, 81, 219 — sale of children, 
81— Capt. Millar, ib. — procession of 
the sandal, ib --- wind- carriage, tb . — 
revolt of convicts, 82— the railway and 
canal, ib. — native witnesses, ib. — Sir 
Hugh Gough, ib. — inspection at Ban- 
g.iloic, ib. — medical superintendence of 
convicts, 83 — sickness at 1 Iyderab.nl, ib. 
— Conway testimonial, ib . — execution 
of a native soldiei at Vizianagaium, ib. 
— inundation in the Tanjore distiict, 
ib. — Thugs, 83, 149 — case of cum. 
<■011 , 83 — native evidence, 1 fd— cure 
tor the choleia, 1 jq — entertainment to 
Mr. McDonnell, ib. — Wesleyan mis- 
sion, 130— Mysore, ib. — post route 
from Bellary to Bombay, ib. — Coorg, 
ib — the press, 151 — Pi nice Henry of 
Oiange, ib. — Rajah ot Cochin, ib. — 
icp.iir ol roads, tb. — sale ot Company’s 
paper, ib —change in flic dress ot the 
aimv, 1H8 — purchasing out, ib — delay 
111 the departure ot troops for Moul- 
liu'in, 189, 23 5 — naval expedition to 
China, 219, 235 — tin dits, 219 — the 
governor, 237 — subscription for the 
Agra sutfcreis. ib — oppiession m the 
Nizam’s dominions, ib. — newspaper at 
Pondicherry, ib. — Sir P Maitland, 2b8 
— securities and exchanges, (»i, 129, 
193, 287 — shipping, buths, marriages, 
and deaths, 47, 112, 178, 24(1. 

• * Government Orders: — Services 

ol G. E. Russell, Esq, 4b'— corps of 
sappers and miners, 103 — services ot 
J. Aimeslcy, Esq., 10b — grants of 
land within fortresses, ib . — new mem- 
bers of council, 107, 190 — movements 
of corps, 107, 173 — new Commander- 
in-chief, 190 — officers remaining at 
Madras after returning from Europe or 
sea, 244— medical aid, 243 — pay of 
subadars, ih . — attendance at native fes- 
tivals, 268 —retirements, &c. from the 
service in England, 190 — courts-mar- 
tial, 4O, 107, 175— appointments and 
furloughs, 4b, 107, 177, 245. 

' — Supreme Court : — Native wit- 

nesses, 82 — Napier v. Elliot, 83 — ex- 
pavte lus Iliglmcss tile Naib i-Muukh- 


tar, 2 1 8— C. Armoogum Moodelliar v. 
Peter de Celes, 238. 

Madura , new tariff of duties for, 153. 

Magistrates , extraordinary powers of In- 
dian, 147— false imprisonment of a, in 
New South Wales, 157 — assault on a 
female by a, at Sydney, 158. 

Mahomedans, conversion of, 10 — zeal of, 
for a holy war, 73— affray between, and 
Hindus, at the Mohurrum, 186. 

Mads , overland, for India, 25, 1 88—— 
from India to England, delay in the 
despatch of, 32 — franking of letters by, 
47 — monthly despatch ot, b2 — delays 
at Bombay in the transmission of, 67 
— arrangements for the conveyance of, 
in the Indian Sea, from June to Sep- 
tember, 188 — loss of the Madras and 
Colombo, 189— quickest, received in 
India, 23b. 

Maitland (Sir Peregrine), cause of his 
resignation, 2b8, 272. 

Major-general^, Sir II. Fane’s brevet, 27, 
170— coronation brevet, 252, 279. 

Malabar , Government slaves in, 221. 

Malta ca, marriages at, 117, 182. 

Manilla , death at, 33. 

Marine Registry Office at Calcutta, 24 — 
police at Bombay, 84. 

Miihcfs m India ami China, 61, 129, 1 95, 
287 — London, 0|, 132, 193. 

Mm tm (Mr. C. II.), removal of, from his 
judgeship ot Hooghly, 2b. 

Mm hue (Gen.), decree in the case of the* 
late, 1 >ale ot lots belonging to the 
estate of, 218. 

Masonic lodge , new, at Agra, 7b. 

Macriiius Jm’kli igfm’f . — Ascent of 
the Peter- Both mountain, 38 — In- 
dian labourers, 87,88, 1 88, 257 — dis- 
turbance amongst the Indians at Ilaute- 
1 ive, 87 — remission ol the sentence on 
Mr. Lahlachc, 230 — summary of the 
tiadeof, for 1B37, ib. — mutineers of the 
Indian Oak, tb. — shipping and births, 
33, 1 18, 184, 251. 

Medical code, Bengal, 239 — etiquette, ib. 
— aid to army lolloweis. 243. 

Mehndee Alt Khan (Nawaub), character 
of the late, 143. 

Me! ah, annual, at Saugor, 14b. 

Metcalfe (Sir Charles), 14, 20, 76 — part- 
ing entertainments to, at Calcutta, 14, 
17 — Agra address to, 18, 73 — his gift 
to the District Charitable Society, 27 — 
testimonial to, bq — entertainments to, 
at Agra, 72- government notice of his 

services, 98. 

Military Orphan Institution, Bengal, its 
management, b'9, 20b — Fund, Bombay, 
statement of its accounts, 131— retire- 
ments, 170 — off- reckonings, 217. 

Minerva , mortality on board the, 250. 

Milk, pulverized, 20. 

Millar (Capt ), rescue of children by, 81. 

(Lieut.), military operations of, in 

Assam, 87. 
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Minapore , appointment of a second judge 
at, 27 — Bank, 148. 

Mission of Capt. Burnes, 22, 215 — Wes- 
Jeyan, in India, 150— in Ceylon, 152 
— Roman Catholic, in Ceylon, ib. — 
progress of the, in New Zealand, 162 — 
American, at the Sandwich Islands, 
162— Roman Catholic, at Oahu, 163 — 
German, of Tinnevelly, 209. 

Mohun La.ll (Morishee), travels of, 215. 

Mohurrum , disturbances at the, 186, 188. 

Moonsiffs, fines by, 78. 

Moorsnedabad , new palace at, 79*— fre- 
quency of dacoities in the district of, 80 
— weather and crops at, 185. 

Mortality , in India, 78* 144, 184, 212, 
214, 216— on board the Bussorah Mer- 
chant, 92— at Calcutta, 188, 212, 235 
— on board the Minerva, 250. 

Moulmew , anxiety of the Burmese to 
check the prosperity of, 33— affairs at 
Tavoy and, 86— new Burmesp perio- 
dical at, ib.— expected visit ot a caravan 
of Chinese traders to, 16.— delay at 
Madras in the departure of troops for, 
189, 235. 

Mount Wellington, in Van Diemen’s Land, 
excursions to, 160, 

Mozufferpore, destructive fire at, 207. 

Muhawar , murder at, 20, 197. 

Multan , plunderers in, 215. 

Munipore, levy at, 24. 

Mutiny amongst the Hottentot soldiers, 
121, 232— on board the Indian Oak, 230. 

Mutti (Signor), plans of, 222. 

Muttra , dearth and distress at, 70, 2t3 
—removal of the troops from, 213— 
Famine Relief Society of, ib. 

Muscat, American consul at, 251. 

Museum, East- India, opening of, 122. 

Mijnpooret, distribution of food at, 214. 

Mysore, improved state of, 150. 

Nagpore, insecurity of the arsenal at, 29. 

Napier v. Elliot, case ot, 83. 

Napier (May Gen.), arrival of, at the 
Cape, 38— address fiorn Albany to, 233. 

Natives of India, exportation ot, 4, 1 4» 
87, 08 , 142, 160, 188, 235, 257— 
their press, 3, 79— abjuration ofClnis- 
tianity by, g — their chaiactei and opi- 
nions, ib.— caution required in the con- 
version of, 10— crowds of, at festivals, 
12, 217— gambling by, at Khurda, 24 
— thieves, il>.— failures of, at Calcutta, 
24, 217 — hbeiality of, 25, 185, 188, 
2 17— medical students, 25— fronds by 
government- officers, 26, 188 — trial of, 
for murder, 66— coiners, 79 — pick- 
pockets, 80— justices of the peace, 81, 
219 — witnesses?, 82, 148 —mortality 
amongst, 78, 144, 184, 185, 212,216 
—education of. 14", 148— evidence of, 
148— honours conferred -an, 152— pre- 
judices of, 186— murder of, 197, >98 — 
correspondence of judges with natives 
of rank, 201— debating club, 216- 


credulity, ib. — shrouds, ib. — govern- 
ment appointments held by, ib. — lu- 
nacy of, 217 — unfounded charges 
against, 220— libel on, at Madras, 238 
— bill for protection of, 255, 257, 276 — 
see also Hindus and Mahomedans. 

Naulches , subscription, at Madras, 149 
— discountenancing of, 152. 

Naval expedition to China, 219— to the 
Persian Gulf, 222. 

Navigation, internal steam, in Bengal, 
186 — memorial from Meerut on the 
subject of internal, 211— canal, in In- 
dia, ib.-' *ee also Steam-communication . 

Navy, Indian, appointments and promo- 
tions in, 52, 116, 248— new superin- 
tendent of, 190. 

Ncrmuch, force ordered from, against the 
thakoor of Joorah, 77, 187— plunde- 
rers near, 213. 

Negapatam, government schools at, 27, 

Nellore, cholera near, 30. 

Nepaul, release of Bheem Sein Thappa 
in, 22 — alleged sympathy of the ruler 
of, with the king of Burmah, 33, 216, 
235— new prime minister of, 78— like- 
lihood of a brush with, 188— repair of 
forts in, 188, 216, 235— exchange of 
portraits between the maharajah of, and 
Lord Auckland, 216. 

Nelson (Mr. II.), resignation of, 268, 

New South Wai.is Intelligence: — 
Chairman ot the quarter sessions, 37, 
91 — addresses to Sir Richard Bourke, 
89, 91 — the Presbyterian church, 90 — 
Baron dc Thierry, 91, 162- convict 
clerks, 91— new theatre at Sydney, ib. 
— Highland emigrants, 91, 160— ex- 
tension of the English law to New 
Zealand, 94 — execution of Edward 
Doyle, ib.- murder of Mr. Jones, 118 
— case of Doiiiuson v. Fauiice, 1 
criminal inluimation against Col. Wil- 
son, for assaulting a female, 158 — trial 
ot Blackball, Martin, and Watkins, for 
stealing, 159— lax system of penal dis- 
cipline, ib. — Dhaugars, or Indian Coo- 
lies, 1O0 — the jury system, ib.— act- 
ing governor, 182 — case of Faunce v. 
Cavenagh, 223— trial of Wm. Moore 
for murder, ib. — the new governor, 
224, 249 — treatment of aborigines at 
Port Macquarie, 224— the Patriotic 
Association, 225 — immigration, ib. — 
discontinuance of the assignment sys- 
tem, ib. — Samuel Terry, 225, 250 — 
economy of time, 226 — members of the 
executive and legislative councils, 249 
— dreadful moitahty on board the M i- 
nerva, 250 — appointments, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 117, 183,249. 

Newspapers, native, in India, 5 * 79 — 
hostility of the European, at Calcutta, 
67— politics of the Calcutta Courier, 
78— appearance ot the Sumbad Goona • 
bar, 79 — Burmese, at Moulmein, 86. 

New Zealand, arrival of the Baron de 
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Thierry in* 91— extension of the Eng- 
lish law to, 94— wars amongst the na- 
tives in, 161— Christian converts in, 
162— failure of the Baron de Thierry’s 
expedition to, ib, 

Nicobars, abandonment of the, 156. 

Nicolh (Lieut. Gen. Sir Jasper), 190. 

Nizam's dominions , resident in, 29 — op- 
pressions by Chundoo Loll in, 237. 

Nizamut Ada wlut — See Court of. 

Non-intervention policy, evil effects of the, 
in India, 1 44* 

Nusseerabad , local affairs at, 21, 

Observatory at Trevamiruni, 80. 

Ochterlony (Gen.), monument to, 147. 

Officers, good conduct of European and 
native, of the Bengal army, 98. 

Offices , public, at Calcutta, hours ol bu- 
siness at, 148, ib'8. 

Off- reckonings, military, balance of, 217. 

Oharce v. Raja Chundun Stnqh, 197. 

Opera, French, at Calcutta, 78. 

Ophthalmic hospital at Canton, 157. 

Opium, fall in the price of, at Calcutta, 
l 3, 234— traffic in China, 15b, 223, 23;,. 

Oliver (Oupt. Robert), 190. 

Onnu/e (Piince of), his visit to India, 21, 
135— dinner to, by Dwarkanauth Ta- 
gore, at Calcutta, 25 — visit ol, to Ma- 
dias, 151 — to the Cape, 234, 

Ordeal, trial by, at Calcutta. 201. 

Order of the Bath, nominations and ap- 
pointments to the, 281. 

Orphan Militaiy Asylum, Bengal, ma- 
nagement of the, 89, 20b. 

Osborne (Lieut.), court-martial on, 46, 

(Capt.), singular escape of, 218. 

O' Skauqhnessy (Dr.), 25. 

Oude , alleged poisoning of the late 
king of, 21— illness of the new king 
of, tb . — claims of the Nawah Eebal- 
ood-Dowlah to the throne of, 21, 275 
— visit ot Prince Henry of Orange to 
the court of, 21 — imprisonment of the 
cpicen dowager of, and Moona Jaun, 
24 — writs against Zullah-ood-Dowlab, 
brother of the present king ot, 25 — 
new minister of, 39, 14b— auxiliary 
force in, 44, 77, 95, 174— improved 
state of alfairs in, 77 — arrival of the 
prince of, in England, 122 -character 
of the late Ilukeem Mehndee Ally 
Khan, prime minister of, 145 — pre- 
dicted downfall of the present reigning 
family of, 187 — death of Gholam Aheea, 
the new prime minister of, 187, 23b— 
installation of Ahmud Ulli Khan as his 
successor, 187, 236 — death of the great 
banker at, Beliaree Lall, 187. 

Oude Auxiliary Force , appointments in, 
10 3, 174 — remarks on its forma- 
tion, 77— volunteers for, 95 — numeri- 
cal strength of each corps, with scale 
of monthly allowances, 9b— orders and 
instructions for its guidance, 97. 

Overland Communication, delay in, at 
Asint.Journ. N. S. Vol. 20 . No. IUL 


Bombay, 67, 134— postage of letter* 
by, 147, 169 — arrangements for, in 
India, 188— Col. Burr’s arrangements 
for, in Egypt, 219—rapid, 23b— by tl 
continental route, 279. 

Palioloqus (Mr. N.), fracas between Mr. 
W. D. Shaw and, 2b. 

Panorama of Canton, ft 5. 

Parental Academic Institution at Calcutta, 
medical attendant at, 24* 

Parliament, petition to, from Ceylon, 
respecting steam-navigation, 222 — in- 
troduction of India bills to, 253. 

, Debates in : — Idolatry in India, 

275, 27b — expedition to the Persian 
Gulf, 275— removal of natives of In- 
dia, 27 b. 

Parsec , visit of a, to England. 152. 

Passaqe money , forfeited, by lion. Com- 
pany’s steamers, 1 14 — of individuals 
landing or embarking at Cosseir instead 
ot Suez, 179. 

Passenyci \ ot India ships, 52, 55, 58, 
104, i2f„ 178, 191, 283 

Patou (Lieut. >, accidental death of, 244. 

Paumbarn Passaqe, widening the, 80. 

Pay, drawing of, by officers on leave of 
absence, 114, lbb. 

Pearl Fishery, Ceylon, 85. 

Penang Intelligence : — Captivity of 
Airs. Bresley, 155— births, maruages, 
and deaths, 53, 117, 182. 

Persia, mission from, to Cabul, 22, 215 
— political disturbance in, 88 — escape 
of three princes from, ib .— operations 
of the army of, before Herat, 14b, 189, 
215, 222, 238— winter in, 189— Bri- 
tish ambassador at the court of, 222, 
27b' — Russian intrigue in, 223. 

Persian Cuff, expedition fitting out at 
Bombay (or the, 222, 275, 

Pci sum language, abolition of the, in 
Bengal, 13b, 147, 170, 187, 218. 

Peitaub Churn ! , soi-disant rajah of Burd- 
wan, 1 8b — imprisonment of, for creat- 
ing a disturbance near Culna, 210. 

Peter-Both mountain, ascent of the, 38. 

Petitions to Parliament, 222. 

Pickpockets , native, at Calcutta, 80. 

Pilyrims , tax on, in India, 1, 273— 
crowds ot, at native festivals, 12, 217. 

Pillar, ancient, at Delhi, 80— raising up 
of the Allahabad, 218. 

Pilots, absentee regulations for, 167. 

Pirates , capture of, in the Indian Archi 
pelago, 15b — plunder of a cargo by, 
near Bombay, 221. 

Pleader, government, in the Bengal re- 
venue courts, 140. 

Police , marine, at Bombay, 84— super- 
intendent of, in the lower provinces of 
Bengal, ib'9— improvement of, at Cal- 
cutta, 237. 

Population, /roe, of V. D. Land, 92. 

Porter (Lieut. ), attempt on the life ol, 28. 

Pint Macquaue , ahornnnjL afe 224. 

(•> it) rase 
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Port Natal, destruction of Retief and his 
party near, by the Zoolas, 120, 165, 
230 —defeat of a commando from, 231. 

Port Phillip, present state of, 93, 161, 
230— murders near, 230 — seizure of 
Commerford, a convict at, ^.--mar- 
riage and death at. 251. 

Post route from Bellary to Bombay, 150. 

Postage ot overland letters, 147, 169. 

Potatoe, the, in the Deccan, 151. 

Pottinger ( Lieut.), visit of, to Herat, 238. 

Prejudice, native, in India, 186. 

Presbyterianism in New South Wales, 90. 

Press , native, in India, 5 — native pciiodi- 
cal, ib. — dinner at Calcutta, 14 — mis- 
sionary, at Benares, Allahabad, and 
Agra, 25— newspaper, at Calcutta, 07, 
78, 237— dak circulation of the Indian, 

147— -alterations at Madras, 151 — news- 
paper, at the Sandwich Islands, 183 — 
at Pondicherry, 237 — libel by, at Ma- 
dras, 238. 

Price-current , India and China, Go, 128 
—London, G3, 131. 

Pringle (Mr. Win.), case of, 220, 

Promotion, purchase of, in the Indian 
army, 188, 218 — acceleration ol, 218 
—by brevet, 252, 279. 

Punjab, discovery of a new route former- 
chants through the, 22 — present state 
ot afFairs in, 77, 215 — weather in, 77. 

Racers , poisoning of, 30— sale of, at Cal- 
cutta, 80. 

Races, Calcutta, 136— accident at the, 137. 

Raibvay, Red IIill, at Madras, Hi, 82. 

Rajpootana, famine and disease in, 78. 

Raper { Col.), answer to Ins memorial res- 
pecting military retirements, 170. 

Rangoon — see Bunnah. 

Regulations, Indian absentee, 166. 

Red Sea, overland communication to In- 
dia via— see Steam Communication. 

Rent ( Mr.), sentence on, atCawnpore,2 1 3. 

Relief of troops at Madras, 30, 107, 175 
• -in Bengal, 40. 

Retiring Fund for Bombay regiment of 
artillery, 179. 

Retirements, military, 170. 

Re- * r ions at Calcutta, 8. 

venues, land, in the Western Provinces, 
,3— of Bombay, 30— of Herat, 215. 

Revenue Courts, Bengal, government plea- 
der , 140. 

Rewuree , slaughter of cows in, 214. 

Richardson (Dr.), mission of, to Bileng, 
34, 85. 

Roads, new, in India, 24- between Hurd- 
wan and Benares, 76— rail, at Madras, 
81— new, between Cachar and Munni- 
pore, 148— new Strand, at Calcutta, 

148— in Coorg, 150— repair of all, under 
the Madras presidency, 15*. 

Robinson ( *ch aeon), testimonial of 
respect 

j*> .ase of, at Madras, 219. 

Roche , knee 'or court-martial on, 99, 

Rah , \ 20l __d-n<led visit of the Gover- 


•P art II. \May to 

nor-general to, 202— present state of 
the country, ib. 

Roman Catholic bishop of Ceylon, 152 — 
expulsion of priests from the Sandwich 
Islands, 163. 

Ross (Capt. ), attack upon, 213. 

Rnnjeet Singh , his reluctant refusal to re- 
tain an European deserter, 24 — prepa- 
rations of the Affghans to fight him, 
78, 146— affairs of, in Cashmere, 201 
— intended interview between, and 
Lord Auckland, 213— deputation to, 
from the Governor-general, 213, 237 — 
equipment ot his forces 215— brass 
howitzers casting for, at Cossipore, 217 
—contents of the trading boats sent 
by lmn to Bombay, 222— his deputa- 
tion to Lord Auckland, 237. 

Ru—cll (Mr. G. E.), services of, 46. 

Russia, operations of, against the Ciicas- 
sians, 39— intrigues of, atCabul, 215 
and in Persia, 223. 

Ryan (Lady), entertainment to, 26. 

Sabbath, desecration of, in Ceylon, 189. 

Sarnjices, human, in Goomsur, 39, OH, 
Hi — of the Hindoos, 143. 

Sailois ' Home Society at Calcutta, 79. 

Sonata man at Daijeling, 2b, 217 — at 
Arracan, 147. 

Sandal, procession of the, 81. 

Sandwich Islands, condition and pros- 
pects. of the American mission in, 1U2 
— expulsion ot Roman Catholic priests 
from, 1G3— characteristics ot the Sand- 
uui h Island Gazette, ib. — rapid rise and 
fall of the sea at, ib . 

Sanscnt schools, want of, G8. 

Sappers and Miners, re-organization of 
the Madras corps of, 105. 

Sattara, release of the (lewan and other 
officers of, 84. 

Saugor, crops at, 21— annual inelali or 
lair at, 1 4b. 

Savings Banks, Indian, 32, 148. 

Scholarships, Elpliinstone, 221. 

Schools, English, at Barasut, closed, 24 
— day, at Anurpore', 25— formation of 
seliool-book societies in Bengal, ib. — 
English, at Dacca, ib. — government 
Christian, atNegapatam, 27— mission, 
in Southern India, 29— Sanscrit, want 
of, 68 — Hindu Free, at Calcutta, 80 
— English, at Trebanee, 217— admis- 
sion of clergymen as instructors in, 217. 

Sea-snake, venomous, 29. 

Securities, Indian, Gi, 129, 195, 287. 

Serampore , refusal to give protection to 
Calcutta debtors at, 147. 

Shahjehanpore, steam-engine at, 213. 

Shares, prices of, 63, 131, 193. 

Shaw (Mr. W. D.), fracas between Mr. 
N. Paliologus and, 26. 

Shekhawattee, military operations of Ma- 
jor Forster in, 23. 

Skerghotty, affray near, 68. 

SmrriNu, Miscellaneous Notices of: — 
Sale of the wreck of the Elizabeth , 26, 
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58 — visit of H.M.S. Raleigh to the 
coast of China, 29 — the crew of the 
Fairy , ib. — fete at Bombay to the offi- 
cers of VArternise , 32 — shipping trade 
with India, 54— losses of the Charles 
Stewart, Glenisla, James Colvin , Gled- 
staves, and Theodore, 58, 19.6 — new 
regulations respecting foreign vessels 
trading to the East-Indies, 71— report 
on Calcutta shipping during the past 
year, 79— schooners building at Bom- 
bay, 84— mortality on board the Bus - 
sorah Merchant , 92 — losses of the To- 
ward Castle, St. Clair, Lynx , and Har- 
riet , 126- -accidents to the Hero , Mary, 
South Australian, and Earl Stanhope, 
ib. — condemnation of the Sir Charles 
McCarthy, ib. — mutiny on board the 
Admiral Cockburn, d>. — sickness on 
board the Harriet., Cuthbert, ib.— loss 
of the Schah , 161, 184, 192— of the 
Lucinda. Matilda, Solway, and Victor 
and Felicie, 192 — accident to the John 
Pirie, ib. — plunder of the Caroline , ib. 
— naval expedition to China, 219— ex- 
pedition fitting out at Bombay for the 
Persian Gulf, 223, 27,3 — plunder of a 
native vessel by pirates at Bombay, 221 
— wreck of unknown vessels near Bom- 
bay, 222 — of a patamar, ib. — mutiny on 
board the Indian Oak, 230 — mortality 
on board the Minerva , 250. 

Shipping, passengers by, 52, 55, 58, 104, 
125, 178, 191, 283 — traders announced 
for India, 62, 130, 19b, 288— freights 
in India, 44, 52, 104, 1 ib, 174, 243. 

Showers (Brigadier), 80. 

Siam, death of an American missionary 
in, 53 — anxiety of the court of, to be 
informed of the real state of our pre- 
sent relations with Avn, Mb'. 

Sickness in India, 70, 78, 83, 184, 214, 
21b, 237 — in the tuwn of Calcutta, 
188, 212, 235. 

Silk, resolutions by the Canton fnms res- 
pecting the trade in, 89. 

Simluh, the season at, 21— crowded state 
of, 214 — the Governor-general at, 214, 
237— influenza at, 214, 237. 

Sinde, iron steam-boat intended for the 
ameers of, 84— reception of a British 
resident in, 241. 

Singapore Intelligfni e : — Sale of lands, 
32 — capture of pirates, 15b — Chinese 
junk on shore near Bintang, 15b — 
prices of European goods, bo, 128, 
194, 28b— exchanges, bi, 129, 195, 
287-- shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 53> it/. 182, 249. 

Singphos, affairs of the, 34, *87. 

Slaves, Portuguese trade in, between Af- 
rica and the coast of Guzerat, 84-- 
Government, in Malabar, 221. 

Sleeman (Capt. ), 8, 12. 

Small-pox at Agra, 20— -at Nusseerabad, 
21, 78 — at Ajmere, 22, 78 — in Mair- 
wara, 78 — fatal, at Calcutta, 79, 235 
—at Allyghur, 214. 


Snakes, venomous sea, 29— -taming of, 76. 

Snodgrass (Col.K.), 182 — dinner to, 224. 

Societies, Proceedings of : — School- Book 
Societies in Bengal, 25— District Chari- 
table Society of Bengal, 27, 6'8— Sai- 
lors’ Home Society at Calcutta, 79— 
Hindu Society for the Acquisition of 
General Knowledge, 138— Zemindars’ 
or Landholders’ Society, 139, 236 — 
Agri-Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 
14b— Famine Relief Societies in Ben- 
gal, 185— at Bombay, 188 — Famine 
Relief, at Muttra, 218 — Temperance 
Societies in the Bengal Army, 21b— 
Dhurma Shabha, ib . — Bombay Native 
Education Society, 222. 

Sombre (Mr. Dyee), 2b, 175, 235. 

Spices, duties on, at Bombay, 222. 

Sporting in India, 80, 218. 

Sprye (Capt), case of, at Madras, 219. 

Staff-officers, Indian, nomination of, 40 — 
regimental allowances of, 54. 

Stamps, counterfeit, at Calcutta, 24. 

Steam-communication, Indian, 32, 134, 
188, 207, 219, 277 — surrender of Aden 
as a coal depOt for, 39, 83— reply of 
Lord Auckland to an address voted to 
him at Calcutta respecting, 134— con- 
duct of the Bombay presidency in re- 
gard to, ib. — internal, in Bengal, 18b' 
— new agent in England for, 1 88, 207, 
277— the Calcutta Committee’s instruc- 


tions to Capt. Barber respecting, 207 
— outline oi their views, 208 — Col, 
Burr’s arrangements in Egypt for fur- 
thering, 219— petition from Ceylon on 
the subject of, 222 — Capt. Grindlay’s 
advocacy of, 188, 207, 277 
Steam-engine at Sliahjehanpore, 2 1 3. 
Steamers, new, building at Kidderpore, 
24— building at Bombay, 3 1 — delays in 
the despatch of, in India, 32 — iron- 
boat intended for the ameers of Scinde, 
84 — passage-money byllon. Company’s, 
114, 179 — on the Nile, 279. 
Stockenstrom ((’apt.), action by, against 
Capt. Campbell, for a libel, 1 ig, ib'4. 
Stocks, daily prices of, b‘4, 1 32. 

Storm at Seetapore, 80— at Calcutta, 187 
—its fatal effects, 205. ' • 

Sadder Amcens , new duties o f , 72. 
Sadder Dewanny Adawlut , Bengal, Of 
♦ dered removal of judge.' of, by the 
Board of Control, 220. 

Suez, conveyance of passengers between 
Cairo and, 219. 

Sugar plantations in Java, 155— refusal 
of natives to eat the Dhoba, 1 8t> — en- 
gine for refining, at Sliahjehanpore, 213. 
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Swindlers in India, 79- 
i %ce«, artillery, strike amongst the, 187. 

Talien corps, raising of a, 86. 

Taryore, inundation in, 83. 

Tanks, filling of, at Calcutta, 26, 

Tanna , native corruption at, 188— con- 
struction of the causeway at, 221. 

Tariffs of import and export duties for 
Java and Madura, 15J. 

Tavny, Siamese mission to, respecting 
the affairs of Burmah, 86. 

Tax, abolition of the pilgrim, in India, 1 
—receipts of the, at Jugguvnauth and 
other places, 1, 273. 

Tea, public sales of, in London, 64 — the 
Assam manufacture of, 76, 79-- quali- 
ty of the free-trade, 88— resolutions 
respecting the trade by the Canton 
merchants, 89 — total quantity exported 
up to 1838 from Canton, 132, 223. 

Temperance Societies amongst troops, 2 16. 

Theatre, amateur, at Calcutta, 4— at Agra, 
76— new artistes tor the French, at 
Calcutta, 78— new, at Sydney, 91. 

Thierry (Baron de), 91, 162. 

Thieves at Calcutta, 24. 

Thugs in the Southern MaliFatta country, 
31 — in town of Madras, 83— at Chit* 
toor,and in the Nizam’s service, 149. 

Tibet , Little, travels of Mr. Vigne in, 199. 

Tigers , escape from, 218. 

Tinnevclly, German mission of, 209. 

Tirhoot, weather in, 185—firein, 207. 

Toll on the Bhore Ghaut, 47 — reduced, 
upon the Calcutta cunals, 218. 

Tonli, defeat of the raja of, by the Wa- 
zerees, 22. 

Topography of Assam, 3. 

Trade, opium, at Calcutta, 13, 234— 
suite of, at Canton, 35 — shipping, 
of England with India, 54—indigo, 
in London, 64 — tea, in London, 
ib. — of foreign nations at the ports 
of British India, 71 — slave, between 

l -Diu and the coast of Africa, 84 — Chi- 
nese, with Moulmein, 86— tea and 
silk, at Canton, 89, 132, 223— opium, 
in China, if, 6, 223, 235 — Itunjeet 
Singh’s, with Bombay, 222— ot the 
Mauritius for 1837, 230. 

Transit Duties at Bombay, 30. 

Transports, comforts on board, 240. 

Travancore , erection of an observatory 
by the rajah of, 80. 

Tnbanee, bathing festival at, 217 — Eng- 
lish school at, u. 

Turhistan , treacherous conduct towards 
the king of, 146. 


Ty'tler (Dr. Robert), death of, 236. 
Turton (Mr.), his proceedings relative to 

. the “ Black Act,” 208. 

Ubdool Summvd Khan (Nawab), 22. 

Union Bank, Calcutta— see Bank. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intelligence:— 
Fisheries, 37—convicts, 38— the cli- 
mate, t'6. — legislative council, gi— the 
Church Bill, ib. — aborigines, 92 — free 
population, ib .— Bank of Australasia* 
ib. —command of the forces, 92, 118 — ■' 
emigrants by the Bussorah Merchant, 
92 — stolen sheep, di. — accidental 
deaths, 118 — tour of the lieut. gover- 
nor, 160— new Wesleyan chapel, ib.— 
excursions to Mount Wellington, ib. — 
loss of the Schah, 161 — ship-building, 
226 — Judge Montagu and the attor- 
ney-general, ib. — Capt. Montagu and 
Mr. Stephen, ib. — appropriation ol 
convict labour, ib. — colonial appoint- 
ments, 118, 183, 250— births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 118, 184, 250. 

Vigne (Mr.), travels of, in Little Tibet, 
199— -his account of Ahmet .Shall, 199 
— of Gulab Sing, 201. 

Vtzianagarurn, execution at, 83. 

Vocabulary, Cochin Chinese, 26. 

Vulture , the Bengal, 72. 

Wallace (Maj.), his cure for cholera, 149. 

W at er field ( L 1 cut J, outrage on, 21. 

W a thru (Mr.), gilt of, 222. 

Webb (Mr. N.), retirement of, 29. 

Wellington, Mount, excursion to, 160. 

Wellington Testimonial, 30. 

Wesleyan mission in India, 150 — in 
Ceylon, 152 — at Ilobart Town, 160. 

Whale-fishery at Van Diemen’s Land, 37. 

Wilson (Right ltcv. 1).), bishop of Cal- 
cutta, 70,79, 134— tiicnmal visitation 
of, 217, 241. 

Wimble v. Jaihson, case of, 1 33- 

Wind-carriagv at Madras, 81. 

Witnesses, native, at Madras, 82. 

Yarkand, quarrels in, 77. 

Zemindars, compromise with, 137— As- 
sociation of, in Bengal, 139, 236. 

Zoolas, massacre of Dutch larmcrs by the, 
120, 165, 230. 

Zullal-oo-dowlah (Nuwab), writs against 
the, 25. 


LON DON: 
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